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FOREWORD 

This  1956  volume  of  BELLES  LETTRES  has  been  prepared 
with  three  aims  in  mind:  to  include  as  many  different  kinds  of  writ- 
ings as  possible,  to  include  the  writings  of  as  many  students  as  pos- 
sible, and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  as  high  a  literary  standard 
as  possible. 

The  editor  and  the  staff  of  BELLES  LETTRES  wish  to  pre- 
sent this  twenty-second  volume  with  an  expression  of  gratitude  to 
its  readers  and  to  its  contributors,  who  make  this  publication  pos- 
sible, and  with  a  hope  that  it  has  achieved  its  aims  and  that  it  merits 
the  continued  interest  of  the  public. 


SUNSET  AT  SEA 

George  Wolfford 

The  sky  moves  above  us  like  fuzzy 

wads  of  cotton  hanging  on  invisible 
threads. 

Behind  us  they  are  white  and  orderly 
and  infinite. 

Ahead,  the  sun  plays  tricks  and  the 

same  clouds  are  both  white  and  gold. 

Mine  eyes  are  drawn  along  the  silvery 
ocean  trail  and  into  the  golden 
gleaming  orb  as  it  disappears  into 
the  mist,  the  aura  of  mystery  that 
covers  the  whole  western  rim  of  my 
world. 

At  once,  the  clouds  begin  to  darken  in 
the  sky. 

In  seconds,  our  light  is  gone.  The 

clouds  and  the  sea  grow  darker  and 
begin  to  look  angry. 

Waves  that  seemed  small  in  the  comforting 
sunshine  now  loom  in  the 
night  like  white-feathered  Indians. 

The  air  grows  cool  and  the  wind  whips 
into  a  man's  bones. 

The  sun  is  gone  from  the  sea. 

At  the  hour  of  his  passing,  millions 
of  stars  come  to  cuckold  him,  but 
their  weak  lights  are  a  mockery. 

Sailors  and  fishermen,  those  men  of 
the  sea,  abide  with  the  night  as 
though  she  were  an  unwanted  mistress. 

They  steer  by  the  stars  and  have 
thoughts  of  beauty  toward  the 
way  the  moon  turns  the  sea  to 
solid  silver,  but  they  long  for 
morning,  when  the  red  fog  in  the 
east  gives  birth  to  that  warm  friend. 


HIS  PRAYER 

MiTzi  Mueller 

He  said  goodnight  and  he  slipped  into  bed, 

And  remembered  prayers  had  been  left  unsaid. 

But  the  day  had  been  long. 

And  as  his  eyes  shut  tight. 

He  whispered,  "God,  please  excuse  me  tonight." 

And  somewhere  above  him  his  Father  smiled 

And  glanced  at  the  Throne  where  in  front  were  piled 

The  records  of  deeds  he  had  done  that  day  there — 

Kind,  good  ones  quite  worthy  to  oflfer  in  Prayer. 

"Sleep  tight,  little  servant; 

Well  done,  faithful  one." 

And  the  Lord  blessed  the  sleep 

Of  His  tired  little  son. 
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REHEARSAL  FOR  LIVING 

Jerry  Taylor 

This  life  we  live  is  a  strange  thing — 
I  call  it  only  a  dream — 
But  some  like  to  think  of  life  as  a 
truth — where  things  are  what  they  seem. 

This  life  we  live  is  a  short  thing — 
It  lasts  but  for  a  day — 
Then,  as  the  sun  gives  way  to  night, 
We,  too,  to  death  give  sway. 

I  know  not  why  I'm  living — if 

I  can  call  it  that — 

For  life  to  me  is  warm  champagne — 

Stale  and  gone  quite  flat! 

So,  I  cannot  help  but  think,  when  my 

Life  I  muse  in  giving — 

That  there  must  be  something  better  than 

This — and  life  is  merely  a  rehearsal  for  living. 


STOP  THE  STORM 

William  J.  Wilkins 

It  is  dusk.  Clouds  are  gathering  on  the  horizon  and  unless  the  wind 
changes  we  are  sure  to  have  a  storm.  Some  people,  however,  act  as  though 
they  were  unaware  of  anything  unusual.  Perhaps  storms  are  not  unnatural. 
Some  people  act  as  though  they  must  hurry  to  accomplish  all  before  the 
storm  begins.  Others  refuse  to  be  troubled  and  continue  theii  day  to  day 
existence,  unmindful  of  forces  over  which  they  have  no  control.  These  peo- 
ple will  be  like  the  woman  who  gets  caught  in  the  rain  while  she  is  taking 
her  clothes  off  of  the  line. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  clouds  you  will  see  that  this  is  going  to  be  the 
worst  storm  of  all.  This  storm  will  leave  scars  that  will  take  a  long  time  to 
heal.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some  people  react  strangely  to  the  approaching 
clouds.  It  gives  you  a  strange  feeling  to  be  able  to  see  the  approaching  de- 
stroyer and  still  be  able  to  do  nothing  to  stop  it.  Somehow  you  feel  that 
someone  or  something  must  know  the  secret  of  how  to  stop  the  storm  and 
yet  it  rolls  on,  ever  nearer.  When  the  clouds  are  off  in  the  distance  like  that 
you  can  not  tell  how  fast  they  are  moving  so  you  do  not  know  how  long 
you  have.  Someone  stop  the  storm.  Move  the  clouds  away  and  let  the  sun 
shine  just  once  in  our  lifetime,  if  only  for  an  instant. 


WHEN  YOU  STAND  ALONE 

Charles  Gary  Grigsby 

There  comes  a  time  in  each  man's  life 

When  he  comes  to  the  place  in  the  road 

Where  his  wagon's  too  broad  for  the  narrowing  path 

And  he's  compelled  to  pack  his  load. 

Then  it  mattereth  not,  how,  in  the  wagon  strong, 

He  stood  staunch,  however  drone, 

But  how  he  stands  with  his  feet  on  the  ground; 

How  he  stands,  when  he  stands  alone. 
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OSCAR 

George  Wolfford 

Every  year  around  the  first  of  spring,  I  get  an  urge  to  do  my  part  in 
helping  nature.  I  mean  I  like  animals  and  flowers  and  children  and  things 
like  that,  being  as  I  am  just  an  old  country  boy  at  heart.  Things  just  aren't 
like  they  were  when  I  was  younger  back  on  the  farm  and  kindly  had  hopes 
of  marrying  one  of  Si  Hotchkin's  six  daughters  and  raising  me  a  big  family. 
I  came  from  a  big  family:  me  and  Eddie  and  Sol  and  the  four  girls.  I 
courted  every  one  of  the  Hotchkins'  girls  even  though  there  was  20  years  dif- 
ference between  Sadie,  the  oldest,  and  Mary  Sue,  the  baby  of  the  lot. 

I  reckon  that  I  have  spent  a  third  of  my  lifetime  evenings  down  there 
on  Si's  front  porch.  I  sat  there  on  the  swing  with  Sadie  and  Ida  Belle  and  for 
a  while  with  Annie  Lou.  (Annie  Lou  was  the  biggest  of  Si's  young'uns,  big- 
ger even  than  her  brother  Lute,  and  old  Lute  could  lift  a  six-months  old 
calf.)  I  sat  on  the  swing  with  Annie  Lou,  and  she  really  liked  to  swing,  ex- 
cepting when  she  had  gentlemen  company.  I  found  out  why,  too.  Once  while 
we  was  sittin'  there,  the  hooks  pulled  out  of  the  ceilin'  and  when  we  hit  the 
floor  that  swing  busted  into  kindlin'  wood.  Si  never  would  fix  up  that  swing, 
so  Annie  Lou  and  I  finished  up  our  sittin'  and  courtin'  on  the  front  steps. 

You  know,  now,  I  courted  every  one  of  them  girls,  and  every  one  of 
them  went  and  got  married  except  Lulie  May.  I  always  kindly  thought  that 
LuUe  May  and  me  got  along  better  than  the  rest,  mostly  'cause  we  was  more 
alike  than  the  rest.  However,  I  had  to  quit  courtin'  Lulie  May  when  her 
daddy  had  her  sent  off  for  a  while.  Now  don't  get  me  wrong:  Lulie  May 
wasn't  tetched  or  anything,  but  she  was  kindly  slow  to  learn,  so  her  paw  sent 
her  off  to  a  school  that  is  for  slow  people. 

I  don't  know  as  I  ever  really  loved  any  of  them  girls  but  I  always  fig- 
ured a  feller  ought  to  get  him  a  woman  and  settle  down  and  raise  a  few  kids. 
I  always  thought  I  might  have  married  me  one  of  them  if  I  hadn't  come  up 
here  and  gone  into  business.  What  I  mean  is,  I  should  have  waited  around 
just  a  little  bit  longer  for  one  of  them. 

What  I  mean  about  going  into  business:  things  never  were  too  good  for 
making  money  around  Pactolus,  so  Maw  and  Paw  was  always  onto  me  to 
go  off  somewhere  and  get  a  job.  They  really  thought  it  was  something  when 
Paw's  rich  brother  came  down  from  his  automobile  business  in  Detroit  and 
offered  me  a  job  with  him.  Ike  ain't  really  what  you'd  call  a  rich  uncle,  but 
he  went  up  to  Detroit  and  put  up  a  used  car  lot  and  make  a  whole  scud  of 
money  selling  cars  to  people  from  home  that  had  gone  up  to  Detroit  to 
work.  He  came  down  and  told  Paw  that  business  was  so  good  he  couldn't 
handle  the  lot  all  by  himself,  being  as  he  was  getting  old  and  all.  What  he 
really  wanted  was  just  somebody  to  do  all  the  hard  work  around  the  place. 
Paw  thought  it  would  be  a  good  job  for  me  being  as  I  was  young  (36)  and 
could  learn  the  automobile  business  from  the  ground  up.  Well,  I  went  home 
with  Ike  and  went  to  shining  cars  and  other  such  work,  but  it  wasn't  no  time 
till  I  got  moved  up  to  salesman.  It  wasn't  that  I  was  such  a  good  salesman, 
but  Uncle  Ike  got  so  he  stayed  drunk  all  the  time  and  couldn't  manage  the 
lot.  He  drank  all  the  time  and  that  is  the  main  reason  why  I've  finally  de- 
cided to  leave  him  and  go  back  to  Pactolus. 

Now  I'm  a  kind  of  an  easy  going  guy  with  a  few  old  fashioned  ideas. 
When  I  first  came  to  Detroit,  I  wanted  to  bring  Old  Shep  and  a  few  of  the 
chickens,  just  to  keep  me  company  and  help  out  so's  we  wouldn't  have  to 
buy  eggs.  I  had  them  all  ready  to  go,  and  then  Ike  wouldn't  let  me  take 
them.  He  said  that  there  wasn't  any  place  to  keep  them.  Now,  that  didn't 
bother  me  too  bad,  but  after  I'd  stayed  in  that  apartment  with  Ike  that  first 
winter,  I  really  needed  a  pet.  I  got  me  some  pigeons  and  kept  them  in  a 
hutch  up  on  the  roof.  The  landlady  didn't  like  the  pigeons  but  she  didn't  say 
much  because  Uncle  Ike  was  her  star  boarder.  She  didn't  say  anything,  I 
mean,  until  I  brought  in  a  little  green  snake  that  I  caught  in  the  park.  That 
thing  wouldn't  bother  anyone  and  wouldn't  even  have  gone  out  of  the  room 
except  that  Uncle  Ike  got  drunk  and  came  in  and  Sammy   (the  snake) 
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crawled  up  on  Ike's  hat  and  coiled  around  the  brim.  Ike  saw  him  and  only 
thought  his  D.T.'s  were  getting  worse.  I  saw  Sammy,  but  I  just  thought  it 
was  another  one  of  his  loud  hat-bands.  Sammy  did  look  nice  there  on  that 
hat.  Well,  the  landlady  saw  that  snake  and  she  went  into  conniptions.  When 
she  came  down  from  off  the  chandelier,  she  told  me  that  if  I  ever  brought 
another  animal  in  that  house  she'd  have  me  lawed. 

I  went  for  two  more  springs  and  didn't  even  have  as  much  as  a  tumble- 
bug  for  a  pet.  Ike  got  so  he'd  stay  drunk  just  about  all  the  time  and  he 
wasn't  very  much  company  when  he  was  sober.  One  night  he  took  me  out 
to  dinner  with  some  feller  he  said  was  an  important  client.  We  went  down 
to  a  real  nice  place  called  Joe's  Bar  and  Grill.  Ike  and  his  friend  went  over 
in  one  corner  and  left  me  at  the  bar.  I  was  sitting  there  drinking  a  beer  and 
a  man  came  up  to  me,  and  he  really  did  look  downhearted.  He  had  a  big 
tear  in  his  eye  as  he  told  me  his  story.  He  said  that  he  had  been  a  sailor  and 
that  in  one  of  his  three  trips  around  the  world  he  had  come  upon  a  true 
friend,  who  had  stayed  with  him  for  life.  This  long-time  friend  was  Oscar 
the  Oyster  from  Galveston,  Texas.  The  sad  part  of  this  sailor's  story  was 
that  he  had  taken  a  job  with  the  Anderson  Alkali  Company  of  Death  Valley, 
California,  and  that  there  wasn't  enough  water  there  to  keep  Oscar  alive. 
This  gentleman's  story  touched  my  heart,  and  I  then  became  the  owner  of 
Oscar,  the  pride  of  my  life. 

Oscar  moved  in  with  me  and  Ike  and  became  a  real  solid  guy.  We  made 
a  home  for  him  in  a  saucer  and  he  seemed  to  love  his  home  and  his  meals. 
He  liked  oyster  crackers  and  7-up  more  than  any  other  food.  Our  oyster 
stayed  with  us  for  quite  a  few  years  and  was  really  good  company  for  me. 
Every  spring  when  I  got  homesick  I  would  go  over  and  talk  to  Oscar.  He 
must  have  understood  how  I  felt,  because  he  would  lay  there  and  look  at 
me  real  mournful  like  and  kind  of  ooze  as  if  to  try  to  talk  back  to  me.  His 
crowning  glory,  though,  came  the  day  he  presented  me  with  a  pearl.  I  sold 
the  pearl  and  bought  a  '46  Dodge  from  Uncle  Ike  with  the  money.  I  used  to 
take  Oscar  for  rides  on  Sunday.  He  liked  to  drive  down  by  the  lake  because 
it  always  reminded  him  of  home. 

Now,  you  know  that  I  have  left  that  place.  Here  is  the  facts  behind  it. 
I'll  never  go  back  around  there  after  my  heart-breaking  experience.  I  came 
in  the  apartment  last  Tuesday  after  work  and  couldn't  find  Oscar  anywhere 
around.  When  I  really  saw  what  had  happened,  I  like  to  have  died.  My  uncle 
was  laying  asleep  on  the  bed  and  beside  him  on  a  night  table  was  the  mute 
evidence  of  a  slaughter:  A  split  oyster  shell  and  an  empty  tomato  juice  can. 
My  drunk,  gluttonous  uncle  had  swallowed  my  only  friend  whole. 


CON  AMOR 

Jerry  Taylor 

My  life  had  meant  nothing 

Until  yesterday. 
Even  everyday  events  have  brought 
me  new  joy 

Since  yesterday. 
I  feel  as  though  I  were  only  dreaming- 
In  my  most  fanciful  fantasies — 
My  imagination  never  ran  so 
far  afield. 

For  I  had  lost  you  long  ago, 
But  yesterday, 
We  met  again 

And  fell  in  love!! 
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I  AM  YOUR  LOVE 

Anna  Sue  Barnes 

I  am  your  love. 

I  may  be  the  most  conscious  factor  of  your  life; 

Then,  too,  I  may  be  hidden  within  the  deepest  depths  of  you, 

I  am  your  hidden  courage 

Your  faith 

Your  life. 

I  am  always  near  you  when  doubts  and  fears  and  emptiness 

Begin  to  fill  your  mind. 

I  am  your  relief. 

I  lift  your  burdens  and  make  each  day  as  beautiful  and 

Golden  as  the  closing  sunset: 

Embers  of  gold 

Slowly  fading  away. 

Promising  the  future 

A  more  golden  tomorrow. 

I  am  to  you  as  the  twilight — 

So  peaceful  and  clear. 

I  hft  you  as  the  sun 

Rising  in  the  morn  brings  the  dawn: 

New,  Pure  and  Glorious. 

I  am  your  hidden  desires, 

Your  dreams. 

Of  these,  I  help  you  build  each  moment 

For  I  am  your  inspiration  and  hope. 

You  turn  to  me  for  wisdom  and  understanding; 
I  share  and  am  your  past 
But  most  of  all 
I  am  your  destiny. 

Within  me  lie  your  fervent  desires — 

The  hope  of  tomorrow. 

I 

Only  I 

Know  of  your  passion. 

Passion? 

Or  Love? 

Either, 

For  I  am  these. 


TO  DEATH 

Charles  Gary  Grigsby 

Wasted  lands  are  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
With  shiftiog  sands  and  misery. 
Pseudo-cities  of  sorcery 
With  obscure  springs — non-entity. 
Scorched  throat  and  glassy  eyes — 
Burning  sun  and  prodigous  skies — 
"All  hope  is  gone,"  my  poor  heart  cries. 
To  Death  my  soul  I  now  devise. 
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TIME  LONGING 

Charlene  Mullins 

Time  ticking  away 

Nigiit  into  day. 

Hearts  throbbing  and  pulses 

rapidly  beating. 
Sounds,  they  keep  repeating 
While  time  is  hurriedly  fleeting 
For  some  heavenly  meeting 
That  seems  to  send  its  greeting. 
Humanity,  its  pleasures  and 

countless  treasures  seeking: 
Looking,  searching  but  never 

finding 
Only  to  be  satisfied  at  reminding, 
Reminding  me  of  constant  longing 
But  never  satisfied  at  belonging. 
Time  just  keeps  going, 
As  I  hear  the  steeple  bell 

dong,  dong,  donging. 
This  heartless,  non-pulsating, 

yet  thronging 
Whispering  sound,  ringing  through 

the  air  with  a  thronging 

that  forever  keeps  bong, 

bong,  bonging. 
This  is  farewell  to  a  longing. 


MY  PART 

Ray  E.  Willums 

I  am  a  particle  of  dust, 

A  bit  of  American  soil 

Known  throughout  the  world 

As  bold,  confident — sure  of  myself. 

I  lay  in  the  ditch  beside  the  road 
To  watch  the  British  pass; 
As  their  blood  and  America's  flowed, 
I  drifted  out  to  sea. 

The  red  blood  of  Grave  Men 
was  spilled  on  me  in  the  East; 
On  horses  hooves  and  wagon  wheels 
I  made  my  way  out  West. 

I  clung  to  the  steel 

To  watch  America  grow; 

I,  a  speck  of  dust, 

A  bit  of  American  soil. 
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COKES  AND  CORSAGES 

Jerry  Taylor 

"Hold  still.  I  can't  fix  this  hoop  if  you  don't  hold  still." 

Ann  gingerly  held  up  her  formal  and  cringed  from  the  verbal  onslaught. 
"Don't  holler  at  Ann,"  she  whispered.  "Ann'll  be  good — Ann  promises." 

At  the  sound  of  the  familiar  baby-talk,  the  heavy  girl  on  the  floor 
looked  up  and  began  to  laugh.  "Well,  for  Pete's  sake,  hold  still.  You're  more 
trouble  than  you're  worth — you  know  that,  don't  you?" 

In  answer,  Ann  shook  her  black  head  and  winked. 

"Well,  thar'  ye  be.  I  finally  got  it  right.  Now  be  careful — if  you  knock 
it  out  of  shape,  you'll  fix  it  yourself." 

As  Ann  whirled  out  of  the  room  and  danced  up  the  hall  back  to  her 
own  domain,  Chub  pushed  herself  up  off  the  floor  and  reached  for  her  coke. 

"Hey,  Roomie,  can  you  fix  this  strap?  I  can't  get  it  to  stay  pinned." 

Chub  held  out  her  hand  and  her  fingers  caressed  the  cool  faille  of 
Roomie's  formal.  She  set  down  her  coke  and  sat  down  at  the  sewing  ma- 
chine. As  she  slid  the  material  under  the  presser  foot  of  the  Necchi,  its  loud 
whirr  drowned  out  the  whiney  voice  telling  all  about  "Brother  Baker's  Bar- 
gain Store"  over  the  local  radio  station. 

"Here,  now  at  least  you  won't  fall  apart  at  the  dance.  Afterwards  may- 
be— but  not  at  the  dance!!" 

"Thanks,  Roomie.  I'll  do  the  same  for  you  sometime." 

"Yeah,"  Chub  laughed  bitterly.  "Four  or  five  times  a  week!" 

Pat's  blonde  "light  'n  bright"  head  bent  over  the  slide  fastener  in  her 
dress.  She  struggled  valiantly  with  the  stubborn  zipper  and  finally  succeeded 
in  zipping  it  to  the  top — along  with  a  good-sized  hunk  of  scarce  flesh.  She 
looked  up  and  glanced  at  the  clock.  "7:30!!  Yipes.  Hey,  Roomie,  is  that 
clock  right?" 

"Not  if  it's  like  everything  else  in  this  room." 

Suddenly  the  loud,  insistent  grind  of  the  buzzer,  like  the  ominous  drone 
of  a  dentist's  drill,  bored  into  the  hurried  silence. 

"That  can't  be  Randy — not  at  7:30 — he's  never  been  on  time  in  his 
life — much  less  early!  It's  probably  the  flowers  and  I  can't  possibly  go  and 
get  'em.  I'm  not  nearly  ready.  Roomie,  you  go  for  me — please!!" 

"O.K." 

Minutes  later  Chub  returned,  bearing  a  white  box  in  loving  fingers, 
"Here  they  are." 

"What  kind  are  they?" 

"I  dunno.  Didn't  open  'em.  They  are  yours,  you  know.  Randy  doesn't 
go  around  sending  me  flowers." 

Pat  opened  the  box  and  looked  inside.  She  turned  up  her  nose  disdain- 
fully. Carnations!  Cheapskate!!  She  slung  the  box  over  her  shoulder  in  the 
general  direction  of  her  desk.  Luckily,  it  landed  on  her  bed — wrong  side  up. 
Chub  picked  up  her  coke. 

At  eight,  Ann  came  down  for  inspection  and  some  minor  repairs  to  her 
home-made  hoop.  Chub  and  Pat  "oohed"  and  "aahhed"  over  her  newly-bor- 
rowed formal  and  the  two  huge  gardenias  Dave  had  sent  her.  When  Ann 
had  left  to  await  the  arrival  of  her  knight  in  shining  armor  and  bow  tie, 
Chub  settled  down  with  a  romance  magazine.  She  had  just  started  down  the 
road  with  a  girl  hobo  who  was  running  away  from  fourteen  brothers  and 
sisters  and  a  drunkard  father  who  had  killed  their  mother,  when  the  buzzer 
droned  again.  She  looked  up  at  her  roommate.  Pat  looked  darling — as  usual 
— but  standing  there  by  the  door  in  her  pink  formal,  pinning  on  her  flowers, 
she  looked  unusually  innocent.  "And  that,"  reflected  Chub,  "is  tough  for  my 
roommate  to  do!" 

"Well,  what's  the  verdict?" 

"You'll  do.  At  least  you  don't  look  any  worse  than  usual." 

Roomie  floated  off  down  the  haU  in  her  birthday-cake-pink  dress  and 
rounded  the  corner  to  the  steps.  Chub  turned  back  toward  the  room  and 
surveyed  the  wreckage.  Roomie's  clothes  were  just  where  she  had  taken 
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them  off — all  over  the  room.  Chub  tossed  her  magazine  on  the  bed  and  be- 
gan to  pick  up  clothes.  As  she  reached  into  her  closet  for  a  hanger,  her  hand 
grazed  a  slick,  soft  surface  and  she  look  unseeingly  at  the  clip-hanger  where 
her  formal  hung.  She  ran  her  hand  down  over  the  smooth  taffeta  bodice  and 
over  the  prickly  net  skirt,  wishing — longing.  Through  the  blur  of  her  form- 
ing tears  she  could  see  the  faded  orange  and  green  of  the  price  tags  swinging 
haughtily  back  and  forth.  The  last  thing  she  thought  of  before  the  tears  fell 
was  how  horrible  the  orange  and  green  looked  next  to  the  dusky,  burnished, 
once  birthday-cake-pink  of  the  formal  she  had  never  worn. 


FOR  NO  REASON 

M.  Wilson 

It  shouldn't  'a  happened.  But  it  don't  make  no  difference  now. 

See,  we  was  walking  through  58  th  Street  park  to  school  and  everybody 
was  throwin'  snowballs  and  goofin'  off.  So  what  happens?  This  little  squirrel 
was  sittin'  there  on  a  tree  just  mindin'  his  own  business  and  some  guy  up 
and  clobbers  him  with  a  snowball.  For  no  reason.  It  hit  him  hard,  right  in 
the  head,  and  knocked  him  on  the  ground. 

He  was  a  young  one  and  when  he  got  in  that  snow  his  footwork  wasn't 
too  good. 

I  knew  what  would  happen  then.  All  them  guys  started  hollerin'  and 
yellin'  like  crazy  and  throwin'  at  that  squirrel.  They  was  excited  and  throwin' 
wild  so  not  more'n  a  couple  hit  him.  But  that  squirrel  looked  around  and 
knew  he  wasn't  ever  gonna  get  away. 

He  got  real  shook  and  made  for  the  next  tree  over  instead  of  the  one 
he  was  in.  He  didn't  get  nowhere  with  them  hippty-hop  jumps.  That  stretch 
must'a  looked  like  a  thousand  miles. 

I  got  a  funny  feeling  in  my  stomach  and  I  knew  he  had  it  too.  Him  just 
a  little  brown  speck  and  them  guys  wanted  blood. 

This  one  guy  ran  up  and  stomped  him  right  in  the  middle.  Then  they 
was  all  around  screamin'  and  hollerin'  like  idiots. 

I  couldn't  take  it;  I  slugged  that  guy  right  behind  the  ear.  He  was  real 
surprised.  He  didn't  know  anybody  was  there  that  would  stand  up  and  fight. 
Them  other  guys  crowded  around  'cause  they  wanted  to  put  me  down. 

He  gets  up  and  sez,  real  sly  like,  "What  is  it  with  you?" 

I  didn't  say  nothing. 

He  sez,  "You  think  you  can  take  us  all?" 

Then  this  other  guy  mocks  me  and  sez,  "He's  buckin'  for  a  striped  sun- 
tan  like  his  big  brother." 

They  all  laughed  like  the  rats  they  was.  Everybody  knows  my  brother 
never  got  a  fair  shake.  Then  somebody  said  sumpin'  about  I  was  crazy  or 
sumpin'  and  they  left.  That  broke  it  up  for  right  then,  but  I  knew  there'd  be 
another  time. 

I've  hated  before,  but  I  hate  them  guys  the  worst.  They  thought  they'd 
get  me  but  I  had  an  ace.  At  home,  under  my  pillow,  I  had  a  gun.  They 
wasn't  gonna  get  me.  I  knew  I'd  win. 

Well,  I  scraped  some  snow  up  over  the  squirrel  and  patted  it  down  with 
my  foot.  It  made  a  little  mound  and  I  knew  I  could  find  it  again. 

About  a  hour  ago  I  got  that  guy  in  an  alley  up  by  school  and  I  shot 
him.  I  fixed  him  and  his  wise  mouth. 

I  told  him  and  he  cried  and  then  I  shot  him.  I  stomped  on  him,  too,  he 
wasn't  gonna  get  away  with  that.  It  had  to  be  done  else  he  would'a  got  me. 

I  thought  I'd  come  in  and  tell  you  guys.  It  don't  make  no  difference 
now.  When  I  run  back  to  the  park  to  tell  my  friend,  he  wasn't  there.  A  damn 
cat  dug  him  up  and  et  him.  When  I  saw  them  little  pieces  of  fur  laying 
around,  I  quit! 
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MRS.  DEATHRIDGE  AND  WILLIAM  OF  ORANGE 

Tom  McElfresh 

It  was  a  big  sprawling  old  house  on  North  Renfro  Street.  It  had  seen 
far  too  many  better  days  and  hadn't  heard  the  sound  of  paint  brush  or  re- 
pairing hammer  for  twenty  years.  We  loved  it. 

We  had  painted  the  rooms  in  scandalous  colors  and  hung  erotic  pictures 
indiscriminately.  The  landlady  let  us  keep  her  refrigerator  stocked  with  beer, 
and  there  were  no  neighbors  near  to  disturb  with  our  all-night  record  ses- 
sions and  philosophy  discussions. 

The  third  floor,  like  the  second,  had  four  square  high-ceilinged  rooms 
and  a  bath.  The  first  floor  was  Mrs.  Deathridge's  apartment.  She,  like  the 
house  and  her  whole  fine  middle-class  family,  had  seen  too  many  better  days. 

She  rented  her  Victorian  mansion  out  to  college  men,  lived  on  the  pit- 
tance of  rent  she  charged  us  and  smoked  Russian  cigarets  in  an  anti-macassar 
heaven  with  lace  curtains. 

Occasionally  she  had  three  or  four  ladies  in  for  tea  and  bridge  and 
gossip.  Even  more  occasionally  she  treated  herself  to  a  western  movie  at 
the  local  bijou.  That  was  her  social  life. 

She  ranted  at  us  for  burning  cigaret  marrs  into  her  floors,  and  embraced 
the  graduates  who  were  leaving  her  home  forever. 

She  made  no  pretense  of  cleaning  the  upper  reaches  of  the  house.  She 
said  that  since  we  seemed  to  prefer  filth  to  order  she  would  let  us  have  our 
way.  That  was  that.  The  beer  cans  and  the  old  sports  magazines  and  the  so- 
cialist newspapers  collected  in  the  hallways  and  remained. 

We  rather  liked  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  The  windows  were  dirty 
and  the  beds  unmade.  The  dangling  center  lights  were  canted  out  of  place 
with  mazes  of  electrical  wire  to  coffee  pots  and  shavers.  Books  were  strewn 
everywhere. 

My  room — Jack's  and  mine — was  on  the  front  comer  of  the  third  floor. 
The  west  windows  looked  down  Renfro  Street  toward  the  campus  and  the 
countryside  beyond.  The  windows  in  front  stared  across  the  street  at  the 
Pi  Psi  House — a  local  sorority.  The  girls  never  pulled  down  a  shade  and 
neither  did  we.  The  townspeople  were  gratified,  because,  they  said,  they  had 
known  about  those  wild  college  students  all  along. 

Tuesday  morning  I  said  to  Jack,  "Jack,  this  situation  is  intolerable.  He 
has  lived  over  there  for  two  weeks  and  hasn't  said  a  word."  Jack  didn't  say 
anything.  He  never  does. 

"Phil  is  pining  away  to  a  slob  on  the  second  floor.  Do  you  suppose  we 
could  get  silent-boy  over  there  to  trade  with  Phil?  That  would  about  com- 
plete the  menage  up  here.  And  Phil  would  be  among  friends.  Agreed?" 

"Agreed!"  he  said. 

The  friends  I  spoke  of  were  seven  of  the  eight  of  us  on  floor  three.  Phil 
was  a  fashion-design  student  and  a  little  strange  around  the  edged,  but  we 
didn't  mind,  for  while  we  lacked  his  particular  strangeness,  the  rest  of  us 
were  a  fairly  mal-adjusted  lot,  too. 

Jack  was  perhaps  the  steadiest  of  the  lot.  He  was  an  accountant-to-be, 
but  he  liked  wild  friends  and  wild  parties. 

Across  the  hall  in  front  two  music  majors  lived  in  quiet  disorder.  One 
played  cello  at  all  hours  and  the  other  accompanied  him  on  a  bent  French 
Horn.  They  also  collected  jazz  records. 

Behind  us  lived  Ray  Blackburn.  He  was  pleasant,  if  stupid.  He  had 
come  to  college  on  a  football  scholarship,  as  the  regents  liked  to  call  it, 
anachronous  as  the  words  are.  He  broke  both  legs  in  the  first  game,  but  he 
held  the  college  to  its  contract  to  support  him  for  four  years.  He  was  drag- 
ging sixteen  hours  of  history,  as  I  recall.  His  roommate  had  money.  That's 
enough  to  remember  about  him. 

In  the  other  comer  next  to  the  bathroom  lived  Brit  Campbell  who  was 
passing  sixteen  hours  of  history.  He  was  an  expert  even  then  on  the  French 
revolution.  It  was  his  roommate  of  whom  I  spoke  to  Jack. 

And  me,  well,  I  was  a  frustrated  actor.  Still  am. 
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"Jack,"  I  said  that  Tuesday  morning,  "Let  us  ask  him  if  he  will  trade 
off  with  Phil." 

I  went  down  to  get  Phil  and  Jack  brought  Brit's  roomie  over.  Over  the 
way  back  I  collected  Dick  and  Avery — the  two  music  majors — and  we  held 
a  council  of  war  in  the  bathroom. 

Brit's  poor  silent  roomie  didn't  have  a  chance.  By  noon  he  was  gone 
away  below  stairs  and  Phil  was  enthroned  on  the  third  floor.  I  was  prompted 
to  make  a  large  sign  which  said  simply  "Us"  and  put  it  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  under  a  "No  Parking"  sign  we  had  borrowed  from  the  city. 

Tuesday  night  we  had  a  house  warming.  We  brought  Mrs.  Deathridge 
up  with  the  beer  and  toasted  her  as  queen  of  the  May  or  something.  We 
blended  our  thin  drawling  baritones  in  Auld  Lang  Syne  and  a  couple  of 
party  songs  that  every  college  man  learns  eventually. 

Mrs.  Deathridge  wasn't  at  all  shocked  at  us.  She  seemed  pleased  that  we 
could  rouse  ourselves  to  such  high  spirits  out  of  our  usual  lethargy.  She  didn't 
stay  long,  but  she  left  her  warmth  after  her  as  she  went  away.  Jack  and  I 
even  had  a  short  period  of  remorse  and  cleaned  the  room  a  little.  At  mid- 
night we  took  a  pile  of  newspapers  out  and  burned  them  in  the  incinerator. 

My  head  ached  a  little  from  the  beer  and  smoke,  but  it  cleared  as  we 
watched  the  flame  leap  up  from  the  rusty  barrel  and  watched  the  smoke 
thin  out  in  column  to  the  sky. 

We  sat  on  the  back  steps  of  that  old  house  on  North  Renfro  Street;  he 
thought  about  the  girl  he  was  going  to  marry  at  home  and  I  enacted  little 
cuttings  from  Twelfth  Night — standing  as  Malvolio  on  the  slanting  cellar 
door. 

Back  upstairs  the  house  warming  was  getting  a  little  loud.  Maury 
Vance,  the  boy  with  money,  was  bragging  about  his  father's  used  car  agency. 
We  didn't  mind  really.  He  was  a  boor  at  times,  but  at  least  he  was  a  posi- 
tive person.  He  knew  what  he  wanted.  We  could  usually  shut  him  up  be- 
fore he  made  a  fool  of  himself.  That  night  we  sent  him  out  for  food  at  the 
all-night  diner  and  he  was  sufficiently  sober  to  be  quiet  when  he  came  back. 

That  was  Tuesday.  On  Thursday  William  arrived.  He  was  from  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  and  his  revolution  on  North  Renfro  Street  was  bloodless  if 
bitter. 

He  was  a  second  cousin  to  one  of  Mrs.  Deathridge's  bridge  partners. 
He  didn't  sweep  her  off  her  feet.  A  woman  of  forty-two  doesn't  easily  sweep, 
but  she  did  weaken  and  none  too  gradually  to  his  brilliantine  charm.  So- 
ciety accepted  her  as  a  widow  of  long  standing.  She  had  known  passion  but 
long  ago,  and  William  awakened  in  her  things  she  hadn't  thought  about  in 
years. 

He  took  her  to  dinner  the  following  Monday  and  to  a  movie  on  Tues- 
day. He  had  money,  she  told  us,  and  was  retiring  from  business  in  time  to 
enjoy  it. 

Our  dirty,  weather-beaten,  old  home  seemed  to  attract  him  as  much  as 
did  Mrs.  Deathridge.  The  next  Saturday  while  she  was  dressing  for  dinner 
he  came  up  the  stairs  to  look  at  the  house  and  at  us. 

Jack  and  I  were  playing  gin  when  he  looked  in  the  door  and  spoke  to 
us.  We  knew  who  he  was  and  welcomed  him  as  a  rival  for  the  lady's  affec- 
tion, while  we  talked  we  became  aware  that  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time 
until  there  would  be  a  new  and  permanent  tenant  on  the  first  floor. 

There  was  no  more  Stoic  group  than  we  as  we  watched  them  off  to 
Lexington  to  be  married  a  week  or  so  later.  The  battle  for  our  happy  home 
was  on. 

I  got  the  first  indication  of  it  the  following  week.  I  was  showering  when 
William  walked  in.  We  never  locked  and  seldom  closed  a  door.  He  was 
wearing  a  coverall  and  had  a  bucket  and  scrub  brush  with  him.  I  finished 
my  shower  and  fled. 

After  classes  that  afternoon,  I  found  the  bathroom  unrecognizable.  It 
had  been  scrubbed  into  ship-shape  condition;  the  mound  of  empty  shave 
creme  and  tooth  paste  tubes  was  gone  and  the  Venetian  blind  no  longer 
sagged. 
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The  pile  of  trash  was  gone  from  the  hall  and  our  sign  "Us"  had  been 
removed. 

William  was  a  handy  man.  He  had  retired  from  business  to  become  a 
putterer,  and  putter  he  did.  All  over  the  house  he  puttered.  Mrs.  Deathridge 
— we  still  called  her  that  and  at  the  moment  I  cannot  remember  William's 
last  name — stood  on  the  shaggly  lawn  and  watched  men  from  town  paint 
and  repair  the  exterior  of  the  house.  William  put  a  dust  cap  on  her  and 
sent  her  around  to  every  window  to  swab  away  the  beloved  dirt. 

After  that  we  locked  our  doors. 

Phil  drew  up  a  color  cartoon  of  William  complete  with  paint  brush  and 
mop,  which  hung  for  a  week  on  our  bathroom  door  and  which  I  still  have 
somewhere.  William  took  no  notice  of  it,  or  at  least,  registered  no  reaction. 
We  finally  took  it  away  and  gave  up  on  the  bathroom.  It  stayed  clean.  It 
even  smelled  clean. 

For  a  week  nothing  happened.  Either  it  was  the  calm  before  the  storm 
or  William  had  grown  tired  of  the  do-it-yourself  kick.  We  hoped  for  a  return 
of  the  old  disorder,  but  we  prepared  for  a  new  onslaught  of  soap. 

On  a  Friday  afternoon  Mrs.  Deathridge  appeared  in  my  doorway.  Jack 
was  gone  for  the  weekend.  The  others  were  away  for  the  day  or  a  date  or 
something. 

The  floor  was  dusty.  The  beds  were  unmade.  Tennis  rackets,  shoes, 
socks,  luggage  spilled  out  of  the  closet.  The  center  of  the  room  was  domi- 
nated by  an  ancient  round  dining  table.  It  was  piled  high  in  dog-eared  play 
scripts,  books,  dirty  coffee  cups,  a  pair  of  white  buck  shoes  that  Jack  had 
been  cleaning,  my  typewriter  and  more,  mostly  junk. 

It  was  pleasant  and  cheerful.  The  orange  of  the  last  sun  glow  gilded  the 
room  and  the  pleasant  looking  landlady  standing  in  the  door. 

"Come  in  and  chat,"  I  said. 

"I  can't,"  she  said,  "William  and  I  are  re-arranging  the  cellar.  He's  go- 
ing to  burn  some  trash.  He  just  wondered  if  you  had  anything  you  wanted 
out  of  the  way." 

"Mrs.  Deathridge,  my  dear,  this  room  is  cheerful.  It  is  also  dirty  and 
we  equate  our  dirt  and  disorder  with  our  happiness.  We  don't  have  any- 
thing to  be  burned." 

She  did  something  I  had  never  seen  her  do  before.  She  turned  up  her 
nose  a  little,  squinting  it  up  at  some  imagined  odor.  "But  you  really  should 
do  something  about  all  this  mess.  I  don't  see  how  you  stand  it." 

"Mrs.  Deathridge,  I  am  shocked  and  saddened.  What  is  this  attitude  you 
take  toward  us  and  our  happy,  carefree,  college  ways?"  I  put  on  my  best 
shocked  and  saddened  face,  but  she  had  seen  me  act  too  often.  She  turned 
up  her  nose  a  little  higher  and  disappeared  down  the  steps. 

The  lines  were  stretched.  The  eight  of  us  resisted  as  best  we  could.  We 
dirtied  the  bathroom.  We  stacked  paper  in  the  hall.  We  distributed  more 
erotica. 

The  second  floor  fell  long  before  we  did.  We  saw  new  brooms  in  the 
hall  and  a  new  runner  on  the  hall  floor.  William  painted  the  walls  and  the 
doors  and  the  inhabitants  on  2  put  neat  little  cards  with  their  names  and 
home  addresses  on  the  doors. 

We  reacted  in  character  to  the  encroaching  cleanliness.  Dick  and  Avery 
started  doing  their  laundry  in  the  bathtub  and  dried  it  on  lines  in  the  hall. 
Ray  brought  home  fragrant  socks  from  the  gym  and  stacked  them  in  the 
comers.  Phil  splattered  paint  and  Brit  scattered  papers.  Jack  and  I  started 
a  collection  of  Coke  bottles  and  beer  cans  which  we  collected  from  any- 
where and  ricked  up  in  the  hall. 

The  spring  wore  on  and  William's  smiling  face  was  with  us  always.  He 
didn't  seem  to  realize  that  we  were  spoiling  his  efforts  to  have  a  clean,  well- 
ordered  rooming  house. 

Eventually  our  long-loved  Mrs.  Deathridge  grew  like  him.  She  aired 
their  apartment,  stopped  smoking  and  looked  shocked  if  we  answered  the 
phone  in  our  shorts. 

It  was  a  pretty  even  match  we  thought.  There  were  eight  of  us.  We 
thought  we  could  make  far  more  work  than  he  could  clean  up;  we  were 
wrong. 
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In  May  when  school  was  almost  over  for  me,  Elissa  appeared.  Elissa 
was  45,  colored,  and  had  a  decided  aversion  to  dirt.  The  third  floor  was  her 
sole  responsibility.  For  two  weeks  we  fought,  like  gentlemen  of  course,  but 
desperately.  Our  happy  and  carefree  and  dirty  days  were  gone. 

Mrs.  Deathridge  hung  blue  drapes  in  our  room;  William  sanded  the 
floors;  Elissa  made  our  beds  and  hung  up  our  shirts  and  arranged  our  desks. 
I  have  somewhere  a  script  for  a  very  beautiful  historical  play  which  a 
friend  of  mine  wrote;  I  haven't  seen  it  since  the  first  day  she  cleaned. 

So  we  came  clean.  We  sweated  and  swept  under  our  beds.  We  stacked 
the  records  neatly  in  the  corner  and  threw  the  beer  cans  and  trash  out  the 
window  into  a  rambling  rose  bush. 

Term  ended  with  May  that  year.  Jack  and  I  graduated  and  left  forever 
Mrs.  Deathridge's  house  on  North  Renfro  Street.  Dick  and  Avery  were 
transfering  to  Columbia  for  Senior  year.  Maury  Vance  was  staying  on.  Phil 
had  had  enough;  he  went  to  live  in  a  cave,  I  think.  Brit  and  Ray  were  stay- 
ing on  too.  They  engaged  our  old  room  with  the  view  of  the  Pi  Psi  House. 

Mrs.  Deathridge  met  Jack  and  me  in  the  hall  as  we  were  carting  out 
the  last  of  my  luggage.  Jack's  girl  was  there,  so  Mrs.  D.  was  restrained  with 
him,  but  she  hugged  me  and  wished  me  luck. 

I  looked  at  her,  holding  her  at  arms  length.  I  could  see  Elissa  on  the 
steps.  William,  dressed  as  usual  in  a  coverall,  was  leaning  on  a  new  band 
saw.  "Mrs.  Deathridge,"  I  said,  "Fanny,  yours  was  the  tragedy.  And  you 
never  knew.  He  killed  your  individual  soul  and  made  you  think  he  was  do- 
ing you  a  favor.  Farewell.  Remember  the  lot  of  us  once  in  a  while.  Remem- 
ber that  while  we  weren't  the  brightest  men  who  lived  here,  we  were  the 
dirtiest." 


FUTILITY  OF  LOVE 

Jack  K.  Rodgers 

I  once  beheld  a  silver  star 
set  fast  in  an  ebony  sky. 
And,  as  with  you,  I  came 
to  love 
That  star  as  nights  went  by. 

Its  lustre  was  of  diamonds 

which  I  find,  dear,  in  your 

eyes. 

With  radiance  so  pure  and 

sweet, 

I  pray  it  never  dies. 

The  tranquil  beauty  of  it  all,  it 
made  my  heart  to  sing. 
And  'neath  the  force  of 
such  a  love, 
I  feared  no  mortal  being. 

I  strove,  in  vain,  to  seek  a  way 
to  make  this  treasure  mine. 
But  alas,  to  stand  alone 
awe-struck. 
Myself,  I  must  resign. 

Now,  at  night,  in  solitude  I 
stand  with  reverent  gaze 
on  high. 

Asking  myself  o'er  and  o'er 
again, 
The  answerless  question,  "Why?" 
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CULLY 

,  Sharon  Brown 

I  had  told  Cully  to  go  away,  but  the  vision  of  her  remained — wearing 
red  toreador  pants  with  white  laces  and  scuffed  bucks.  The  vision  glided  to- 
ward me,  and  I  could  feel  the  pressure  of  Cully's  arm  on  my  warm  neck 
and  hear  the  softness  of  her  breathing.  "Laura,"  I  said,  but  as  I  spoke  I 
realized  that  my  voice  was  harsh  and  loud.  The  voice  did  not  frighten  the 
vision.  Cully  beckoned. 

Only  the  priest  seem  undisturbed  at  my  outcry.  His  voice  merely  grew 
in  volume  for  a  moment,  and  then  it  slid  back  to  its  usual  mumble.  The 
people  turned  and  stared.  The  old  man  across  the  aisle  looked  toward  me 
with  faded  green  eyes  and  then  began  again  to  lip  the  words  silently  as  he 
followed  the  service. 

The  kneeling  bench  was  hard  against  my  knees;  I  moved  slightly  to 
let  the  warm,  pounding  blood  flow  through  my  shins.  I  let  hot  lids  drop  over 
my  burning  eyes  to  cover  the  scene  of  Cully,  but  she  was  there  on  the  backs 
of  the  lids — smiling,  gliding,  laughing,  dancing.  I  shuddered;  my  eyes  re- 
mained closed.  I  spoke  silently  to  myself  and  said  Laura's  name  again  and 
again. 

The  people  stood.  I  tried  to  stand  with  them,  but  she  kept  flitting  back 
and  forth  among  the  slim  backs.  The  kneeling  bench  was  hard  against  my 
knees. 

The  words  grew  louder.  She  was  there  in  the  words. 

"Laura!" 

The  people  turned.  I  left  abruptly. 

Outside  the  sunbeams  struck  my  uncovered  head;  my  coat  was  heavy 
on  my  shoulders.  The  air  was  warm  and  soft,  as  it  had  been  that  day.  I 
breathed  heavily  and  felt  my  body  move  as  I  inhaled  the  air.  I  walked  and 
the  sidewalk  was  hot  beneath  my  feet.  I  turned  into  the  park  and  walked 
gingerly  on  the  grass.  I  heard  her  silent  step — she  was  beside  me  pressing 
her  cool  hand  in  mine  as  I  knew  she  would.  Suddenly  I  was  glad  that  my 
weakness  had  let  me  come.  We  did  not  speak. 

We  sat  on  the  moist  bank  of  the  pond  and  smelled  the  sultry  odor  of 
the  hot  sun  and  stagnant  water.  The  bark  of  the  tree  was  rough  against  my 
back.  Once  I  stirred  to  remove  my  jacket.  My  eyes  met  Cully's  warm  stare. 
I  smiled. 

"How  are  you?" 

Her  lips  trembled  with  anticipation  as  she  spoke.  "Daddy,  it's  been  so 
long  since  Sunday,  and  you  said  you'd  never  come  back.  You  said  it 
couldn't  be  real,  and  I  waited  for  you  today,  but  you  were  late.  I  knew  you'd 
come  though.  Daddy,  I  just  knew  you  would." 

I  squeezed  her  hand.  "Are  they  good  to  you?"  I  whispered. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "It's  like  at  school,"  she  said  indifferently. 

"That's  strange,"  I  said,  "I  thought  it  would  be  different." 

She  shrugged  again.  "It's  not  bad." 

I  was  seized  with  the  thought  that  had  tortured  me.  A  chill  ran  slowly — 
oh,  so  slowly — up  my  spine  and  the  sensation  reached  my  arms. 

"Cully,"  I  said,  "Cully,  do  you  think  it  was  my  fault?" 

Her  arm  was  against  my  warm  neck  and  I  longed  to  hear  her  soft 
breathing. 

"No,  Daddy,"  she  whispered  huskily,  "No,  it  wasn't  your  fault." 

I  stood  and  pulled  her  to  her  feet  beside  me.  She  looked  at  me  and  her 
face  revealed  her  still  alert  mind.  I  kissed  her  cold  forehead,  and  hated  to 
part  with  her. 

I  left  her  by  the  pond.  Once  I  turned  and  saw  her  wave  a  pale  hand. 
The  next  time  I  looked  only  the  blur  of  the  red  toreador  pants  was  visible. 

My  feet  touched  the  sidewalk.  I  began  to  hurry  home.  The  sun  beat 
down  upon  me.  I  could  still  feel  her  presence.  This  Simday  had  been  like 
all  Sundays  for  the  past  four  months — the  place  the  same,  the  words  the 
same,  the  reassurance  the  same  and  still  unlasting.  I  hurried  away  from  the 
pond. 
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My  tread  was  almost  silent  as  I  walked  across  the  porch.  I  heard  voices 
and  paused  at  the  doorway. 

The  voice  was  that  of  Laura,  my  wife.  "I'm  so  worried  about  Bruce. 
He  somehow  hasn't  been  the  same  since  Cully  died." 


WORDS 

Jerry  Taylor 

Words  flow  freely  from  a  new  dipt  pen 
Words  of  beauty,  love  and  bliss — 

As  easily  they  flow — and  quiet — 

As  did  my  love  when  first  we  kis't 

Yes,  words  flow  freely — as  arrows  fly — 

And  cut  and  pierce  like  new-honed 

blades. 
I  would  that  the  wounds  your  words 
have  left 

Would  heal  half  so  quickly  as  the 

arrow's  mark. 


LOVE 

MiTzi  Mueller 

I  sometimes  think  it  isn't  wise 

to  fall  in  love  so  young; 
So  many  dreams  left  dormant, 

so  many  songs  unsung. 
And  legion  other  duties, 

neglected  and  denied. 
With  youthful  romance  threatening 

to  turn  all  else  aside. 
But  Love  respects  no  person,  and 

it  happens  everywhere. 
In  spite  of  all  I  say,  I'm  caught — 
But  somehow,  I  don't  care! 


MORNING  MIST 

David  F.  Senn 

Morning  mist  and  dew  are  here; 

The  sun  has  not  awakened  though; 
The  sounds  are  few  and  far  between; 

Soon  the  world  will  wake  I  know. 

Before  the  day  of  turmoil  starts, 

I  want  to  ask  your  guidance  Lord; 

Much  to  do,  and  time  is  short; 

Truest  of  maps.  Thy  Holy  Word. 

Silence  has  broken,  day  is  here; 

The  sweet  nothingness  is  gone. 
The  world's  awake,  or  soon  will  be — 

Then  time,  and  love,  and  all  moves  on. 
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THE  DELAY 

Betty  Sexton 

"Confound  it!  These  cigars  get  worse  every  day."  He  placed  the  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  then  took  a  couple  of  long  drags.  The  exhaled  smoke  shot 
forth  like  the  air  from  a  great  bellows.  "Will  you  p-1-e-a-s-e  stop  twirling 
that  glass  in  your  hands  or  whatever  you're  doing?" 

"Sorry." 

"Dammit!  Why  can't  these  trains  run  on  schedule?"  He  shoved  his 
martini  to  one  side  and  grabbed  hold  of  the  table.  "I'd  like  to  give  that 
engineer  a  piece  of  my  mind.  None  of  'em  are  any  good  .  .  .  got  no  eflBciency 
— that's  it.  Just  plain  stubborn  carelessness." 

"Try  to  relax.  That  kind  of  talk  won't  do  any  good." 

"You  don't  think  so,  huh?  Wait  till  I  get  back  to  Chicago.  I'll  let  the 
president  of  this  here  confounded  railroad  know  what  I  think  of  his  trains. 
I'll  ask  him  how  he'd  like  to  sit  stranded  in  the  wilderness  for  five  hours." 

"It's  just  three  and  a  half  hours,  to  be  exact.  If  you'll  wait  a  little  while, 
it  might  be  five  hours.  Maybe  ten.  Who  knows?" 

"Oh,  you  just  don't  understand.  You  don't  have  any  worries.  You  don't 
have  to  be  at  the  most  important  business  conference  of  the  year." 

"No,  ...  I  guess  not." 

"I've  got  work  to  do.  Why  in  heaven's  name  can't  they  get  this  thing 
moving?  Who  ever  heard  of  taking  hours  to  shove  a  little  snow  off  the 
tracks?" 

The  man  twirling  the  glass  stopped  and  wiped  the  window  with  his 
hand.  He  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  tiny  white  specks  hammering  against  the 
window.  "I  wouldn't  exactly  call  four  feet  of  drifted  snow  "a  little,"  es- 
pecially since  it  seems  to  be  drifted  even  deeper  farther  up  the  tracks." 

"No  matter — I  should  think  they  could  do  something.  Waiter!  Here! 
Bring  me  another  drink.  A  martini.  Anything  for  you?" 

"No,  thanks." 

"Shouldn't  drink  so  much,  but  a  man's  got  to  do  something.  Here 
comes  the  conductor.  Conductor,  when  in  heaven's  name  will  this  thing  get 
moving?" 

"Wish  I  knew,"  the  conductor  answered.  Without  stopping  for  further 
comment,  he  walked  over  to  the  waiter,  who  was  carrying  a  tray  of  drinks. 
"Listen,  has  that  man  asked  for  another  drink?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Serve  him  this  one  but  no  more.  If  he  doesn't  stop  drinking  he'll  cause 
us  trouble,  and  Lord  knows  we've  got  enough  of  that  already.  I  think  it 
would  be  best  to  close  the  clubroom  as  soon  as  some  of  these  people  clear 
out.  Understand?" 

The  waiter  nodded  and  walked  over  to  the  table  to  serve  the  man  his 
drink.  "Will  that  be  all,  sir?"  The  man  fumbled  in  his  pockets  for  a  dollar 
bill. 

"Keep  the  change." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  The  waiter  smiled.  He  picked  up  the  empty  glass 
on  the  table  and  moved  to  another  table  near  by  to  serve  the  rest  of  the 
drinks. 

"These  waiters  sure  know  how  to  get  their  tips.  'Yes,  sir.  No,  sir.  Thank 
you,  sir.'  That's  all  they  say.  Darn  good  thing,  too.  Keep  these  colored  peo- 
ple in  their  place  is  what  I  say.  If  you  give  them  an  inch,  they  take  a  mile." 
The  man  with  the  cigar  lifted  the  glass  to  his  mouth  and  emptied  the  con- 
tents in  one  tremendous  gulp.  "Everybody's  moving  around  this  dam  place, 
but  nobody  seems  to  be  getting  anything  done.  Just  moving  back  and  forth 
but  not  doing  a  darn  thing,  eh?  Say  you  don't  talk  very  much,  do  you?" 

"What's  there  to  talk  about?" 

"Well,  if  you  had  my  worries  and  responsibilities,  you'd  talk.  Heck, 
you'd  be  in  a  terrible  sweat.  Since  you  don't  talk  much  you  must  be  the 
type  that  thinks  a  lot.  Is  that  true?" 

"Maybe.  At  least  that's  what  my  wife  used  to  tell  me." 
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"Your  wife?  You  been  married?" 

"I  am  married." 

"Well,  you  said  'use  to.'  Me?  I've  been  a  bachelor  all  my  life — don't 
think  I  could  stand  married  life.  All  women  want  is  money,  money,  and 
more  money.  And  they  nag  you  to  death.  No,  sir.  No  married  life  for  me. 
No  offense  now.  I  guess  your  wife  is  different.  What's  she  doing  now — keep- 
ing the  home  fires  burning  till  you  get  home?  Ha!  Guess  she's  wondering 
what's  keeping  you  so  lonj.  All  women  are  the  same  when  the  old  man  is 
a  couple  of  hours  late." 

"Maybe,  but  I  doubt  if  my  wife  realizes  now  that  I'm  a  couple  of  hours 
late." 

"Why?  What's  the  matter?" 

"She's  not  at  home  .  .  .  she's  in  the  hospital." 

"The  hospital,  you  say?  Is  she  sick  or  something?  How  is  she?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly.  When  the  hospital  in  Detroit  called  me  last 
night,  they  said  she  might  live  until  morning.  I  thought  I'd  get  there  by  9:30 
this  morning  in  time  to  be  with  her  before  she  .  .  ."  He  put  his  head  down 
on  the  table  and  covered  it  with  his  hands.  The  movement  knocked  the 
glass  off  the  table,  and  it  rolled  on  the  floor  until  it  was  halted  by  the  legs 
of  the  table. 

"This  morning!  It's  almost  noon  now  .  .  .  she's  probably  ...  I  mean 
to  say.  .  .  .  Why  in  heaven's  name  don't  somebody  get  this  train  moving! 
.  .  .  This  man's  wife  is  dying,  and  I've  got  an  important  business  conference 
to  attend." 


BUDDING  BIOLOGIST 

MiTzi  Mueller 

I  must  not  smUe; 

For  pride,  in  one  so  young  is  wounded  easUy. 

I  must  remember  all  the  while 

That  praise  is  wealth  to  lasses  such  as  she. 

(In  memory,  short  years  ago  I  dial, 

And  see  myself  proud  owner  of  a  bug  menagerie!) 


INNOCENCE 

Ray  E.  Willums 

Out  side  my  window  on  the  trees 
Not  long  ago  each  leaf  was  bom, 
And  gaily  danced  and  sang  in  the  breeze. 
It  was  not  for  them  to  know 
That  they  should  die  when  bom. 


intoxication 

Sharon  Brown 

one  brief  leer  at  you  my  pet 

before  the  curfew  sounds 

one  small  whiskey  kiss 

while  still  i  see  your  lips 

and  then  miss  alcohol  prevails 

and  candide  smiles  are  thought  my  own 
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JIRO 

MiCHIKO  KaNNO 

One  rainy  night  towards  the  end  of  November,  I  was  dozing  off  at  my 
desk  with  a  history  book  left  open,  when  I  heard  a  feeble  cry  of  a  puppy 
around  the  front  door.  "It  must  be  an  abandoned  dog,"  I  thought.  "How  cold 
it  is  out  of  doors  tonight."  I  wished  to  go  out  and  bring  that  puppy  into  a 
warm  house.  Then,  I  remembered  what  my  mother  always  says:  "Dogs  and 
cats  are  so  pretty  and  I  like  them  to  be  members  of  my  family.  Yet  I  can- 
not see  them  suffer  and  die." 

Early  last  fall,  Jiro  died.  Certainly  he  was  a  strange  dog.  Even  a  most 
unfriendly  dog  would  wag  his  tail  when  he  saw  his  master's  families.  But 
Jiro  did  not.  He  not  only  did  not  wag  his  tail  but  he  seldom  barked. 

"He  may  be  dumb." 

"Oh,  no,  he  couldn't  be." 

"Last  night  I  heard  a  dog  bark  in  the  garden." 

"That  cry  might  have  been  Jiro's." 

After  supper,  we  often  talked  of  things  like  these. 

One  day  Jiro  was  in  the  garden  and  when  he  caught  sight  of  my  father 
walking  out  into  the  veranda,  he  suddenly  barked,  barked  once,  only  once, 
"B-ow-wow."  He  had  such  a  good  voice! 

"Jiro  barked." 

"Jiro  barked." 

All  of  the  families  were  so  excited.  It  was  proved  that  Jiro  was  not 
dumb.  But  all  through  his  life  we  did  not  hear  him  bark  again. 

Jiro  was  a  so-called  "maned"  dog,  that  is,  he  had  a  long,  bushy  hair  from 
head  to  back  just  like  that  of  a  horse.  He  was  all  white.  When  he  was  eleven 
months  old,  our  uncle  in  the  country  brought  him  to  us.  Not  to  wag  his 
tail,  nor  to  bark — such  a  strange  dog  was  to  live  with  us  together  as  the 
indispensable  member  of  our  family. 

A  couple  of  years  had  passed.  It  was  a  warm  Sunday  afternoon 
in  spring.  A  friend  of  my  father's — a  Mr.  Yamada — at  last  brought  us  a 
pure  Akita  dog.  I  remember  father  was  in  a  jumper  and  was  playing  with 
Jiro  out  in  the  garden.  He  stood  up  and  went  away  to  the  front  door,  leav- 
ing Jiro  there  and  without  looking  back  to  him.  I  felt  Jiro  was  watching 
after  him. 

Our  new  dog  was  a  fine-looking,  bushy  brown-haired  dog  and  seemed 
to  weigh  twice  as  much  as  Jiro — nearly  75  pounds,  I  thought.  His  name  was 
Aka.  When  father  came  to  the  garden  again  with  Aka,  Jiro  was  on  the 
point  of  jumping  against  the  new-comer. 

"Jiro!  You  mustn't!"  Father  scolded  him. 

"Never  fight  against  Aka." 

Suddenly  Jiro  drooped  and  crawled  away.  Whenever  we  talk  over  the 
remembrances  of  Jiro,  father  tells  us  that  he  is  sorry  to  think  how  sad  Jiro 
was  that  time. — "On  hearing  that  Aka  was  brought,  my  master  neglected  me 
and  went  to  that  new-comer.  Moreover,  he  glared  fiercely  at  me  not  to  fight. 
I  thought  my  master  would  have  known  how  faithful  I  was  to  him."  Jiro 
might  have  felt  this  way  if  ever  a  dog  had  feeling.  I  cannot  forget  that  sad- 
looking  Jiro  leaving  my  father's  side. 

Unlike  Jiro,  Aka  was  indeed  friendly — and  sweet,  too.  He  seemed  that 
he  was  always  willing  to  do  something  for  us. 

"Isn't  he  smart?"  we  often  said. 

Naturally  Aka  was  now  a  favorite  of  the  whole  family.  Jiro  was  neg- 
lected and  lonely.  Sometimes,  Jiro  was  about  to  fight  against  Aka,  but  at 
such  times  he  was  scolded  and  even  struck.  Jiro  hated  Aka. 

But  soon,  he  came  to  show  no  hostility  to  Aka.  He  did  not  eat  half  of 
the  food  we  gave  him.  He  away  from  all  of  us.  He  would  lie  under  the 
plum-tree  and  watch  my  father  going  out  every  morning,  while  Aka,  with 
triumphant  look,  saw  him  off  at  the  gate. 

About  a  month  later,  we  found  out  that  Jiro  had  disappeared.  Several 
days  passed. 
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"Has  Jiro  come  back  yet?" 

"I  am  sure  he  will  be  back  in  a  day  or  two." 

We  repeated  such  conversation  several  times,  but  Jiro  did  not  come 
home.  Where  did  he  go?  Jiro  was  never  to  be  seen. 

Summer  came.  We  were  to  remove  to  our  cottage  by  the  sea  as  usual. 
It  was  about  50  miles  from  Tokyo.  We  went  by  train  and  Aka  was  on  the 
truck  with  furniture.  While  walking  along  the  country  road  of  a  small  sea- 
side village,  we  stood  surprised.  Jiro  welcomed  us  there.  He  knew  the  place, 
having  spent  two  summers  with  us  before.  "Jiro!" 

Father  held  him  in  his  arms.  He  was  so  thin  and  his  eyes  were  sunken. 
He  had  been  there  quite  alone,  with  all  the  sliding  doors  of  the  cottage 
nailed  and  no  one  living  in  it. 

Sitting  on  the  lawn  with  his  legs  crossed.  Father  put  Jiro  on  his  lap  and 
repeated,  "Why  did  you  ever  come  to  such  a  far  place  alone?  We  were  all 
so  anxious  about  you,  Jiro." 

"You  must  have  been  very  lonely,  Jiro."  We  said,  and  our  eyes  were 
fiUed  with  tears. 

Then  father  said  again,  "Jiro  hates  Aka.  Surely  he  does.  If  two  have 
to  live  here  together  again,  they  may  fight.  I  will  return  to  Tokyo  with  Jiro 
and  after  a  few  days,  leaving  Jiro  there,  I  will  be  back." 

We  bought  meat  and  gave  it  only  to  Jiro.  Father  and  Jiro  went  back 
to  Tokyo  on  the  truck.  I  stood  in  front  of  the  door  for  a  long  time  even 
after  the  truck  turned  the  distant  corner. 

In  September,  when  leaves  were  beginning  to  fall,  Jiro  died.  We  buried 
him  imder  a  cherry-tree  at  the  corner  of  our  garden.  Spring  came  and 
cherry-blossoms  bloomed.  I  thought  they  were  prettier  than  they  had  ever 
been  before. 

Now  Aka  is  no  more  with  us,  either.  He  became  ill  and  followed  Jiro 
in  less  than  a  year.  Fresh  green  replaced  the  pink-white  cherry  blossoms. 
At  night,  when  it  is  all  quiet,  a  barking  of  a  dog  in  the  distance  always  re- 
minds me  of  Jiro  and  Aka.  Still  hearing  an  appealing  cry  of  a  little  dog  in 
the  rain,  I  fell  asleep.  In  a  dream,  I  saw  Jiro  and  Aka  playing  together. 


SWIMMING  IN  THE  OCEAN 
—AN  IRONY— 


Nancy  Lee  Ross 

I  went  swimming  in  the  ocean: 
I  looked,  I  saw,  I  grabbed! 
A  bUlfold,  by  dab! 
In  the  ocean?  What  a  notion! 
But  t'was  true;  what  to  do? 
Sneaked  a  peak — flabbergasted: 
The  billfold  in  the  brine; 
It  was  mine!! 


APRIL  FOOL 

MiTZi  Mueller 

A  rainbow  stretched  across  the  sky, 
And  dared  me  cross  its  zenith  high. 
So,  bold,  determined,  I  set  out, 
And  ranged  the  tall  cliffs  thereabout 
To  gain  a  ladder,  thence  to  climb; 
But  found,  in  wasting  precious  time. 
It  disappeared,  to  leave  in  glee 
The  raindrops  making  fun  of  me! 
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POME 

Tom  McElfresh 

April  eyes. 

Vaulted  skies — 

Spring  has  come  a  dancing. 

Shining  earth, 
Time  of  birth — 
Spring  has  come. 

Soft,  sweet  rain, 
Sunny  lane — 
Spring  is  here. 

She  told  me  then, 
But  not  again. 
That  I  was  sweet 
But  not  discreet. 

She  tells  me  now 
(We've  had  a  row.) 
That  I  am  sweet 
But  that  I  cheat. 

Silly  eyes. 

Slate  gray  skies — 

Spring  is  still  a  dancing. 

Stinking  earth, 
Messy  birth — 
Spring  has  come. 

Shivery  rain, 
No  sun  again — 
Spring  is  here. 


DEATH 

Sharon  Brown 

Death  in  a  dinner  jacket 
white  beaming  his  collar 
by  the  door  stands 
expectantly. 

Death  smiling  broadly 
white  gleaming  his  teeth 
by  the  door  stands 
beckoning. 

Death  grinning  proudly 
white  steaming  his  lancer 
by  the  door  stands 
patiently. 

Come  in,  Death. 
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WHERE  ANGELS  FEAR  .  .  . 

Harold  R.  Smith 

Again  it  comes! 

The  same  .  .  .  and  yet  it's  new. 

An  age  old  question  ...  to  answer — imperative! 

Which?  And  to  choose  is  destiny, 

infinity, 

eternity. 

God  created  man  in 

His 
own 

image? 

Man  created  God  in 

his 
own 

image? 

Dusty  books. 
A  rumpled  bed. 
A  soft  lampglow. 

At  my  desk  I  sit. 
And  hear  the  muted 

bangs, 

laughs, 

screeches, 

singing 
From  the  hall, 
But  they  get  no  farther  than  my  ear. 

One  person  here- 


lonesome? 

No.  .  . 

just  thinking, 
listening, 
breathing. 

Living? 

Living!  Yes! 
To  think  is  to  live — 
And  in  my  thoughts  I  see 

two  persons — yet  a  one, 
A  boy  and  a  girl,  but  they 

walk, 

talk, 

think, 

feel, 

listen 

together. 

Something  intervenes! 

Divineness? 
For  lo!  Now  there's  more  than 
a  boy 
and  a  girl. 
Just  as  the  whole  can  be 
greater  than 
the  parts. 

So  it  is- 


Or  is  it? 
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Why  do  I  sit, 
seek, 
question? 
For  truth?  "What  is  truth?" 
Mankind  thru  a  jesting  Pilate  asked  .  .  . 

and  waited  not  for  an  answer. 
And  now  a  crease  Hues  a  Tantalus  brow. 
But  does  not  a  thorn  hurt  worse? 
Is  this  evasive  something  anything, 

everything, 
a  falseness  in  itself, 

created  by  .  .  .  Man? 

A  something  beyond 
words, 
thoughts, 
sense. 

If  it's  beyond,  why  ask? 

"Ask  no  more. 

Seek  no  more. 

Think  no  more,  ^ 

Stop!"  I  say, 
"Just  BE." 

BUT  I  CAN'T! 

What  do  I  seek?  Do  I  really  want  to  know 
Or  is  the  seeking  the  reason  for 
Living  and  not  the  answer? 

Too  many  questions  .  .  . 
The  lamp  glows  softly. 
The  bed  invites  ...  to  sleep? 

I  am. 

but 

is  GOD? 


THERE  IN  THAT  APRIL  LAND 

Tom  McElfresh 

As  April  pillaged  the  fallow  earth  with  edged  winds 

And  the  great  cities  of  the  north  turned  to  their  paths  of  destruction 

As  Appomattox  fell 

And  south  and  north  came  to  amnesty 

As  slaves  were  freed,  and  slaved  again  with  bonds  of  custom 

As  binding  as  the  bonds  of  legality 

As  Union  stood 

And  chivalry  fell 

As  ragged  soldiers  came  home  to  die  or  live 

As  dead  men 

As  a  once  ragged  man  fell  to  death  in  Washington 

As  men  stood  or  fell  with  the  land,  the  warm  earth,  the  mother  earth 

As  time  turned  carnage  into  history 

As  war  and  peace  merged  into  the  bright  place  of  freedom — now  for  all — 

As  men  died 

There  in  that  April  land 
Where  Appomattox  stood  or  fell 
There  in  the  warm  and  razed  land 
There  stood  peace 

As  living  and  dead  wept  and  praised,  cursed  and  said  they  cared  not 
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AN  AUTUMN  AFTERNOON 

Barbara  E.  White 

One  golden  afternoon  last  October,  when  a  friend  and  I  drove  from 
Richmond  to  Campton  by  the  way  of  Irvine  and  Beattyville,  we  saw  Nature 
at  her  best.  It  was  a  peak  week  for  color,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  sur- 
rounded with  beauty.  The  roadbed  was  a  dappled  carpet  of  leaves  and  sun- 
shine, and  we  rode  like  royalty,  under  a  canopy  of  gold,  crimson  and 
magenta. 

Road  stands  were  gay  with  polished,  scarlet  apples,  bags  of  pearly 
onions,  and  mounds  of  squash  and  big  yellow  pumpkins.  Shining  glass  jars 
of  cider  were  nut-brown  and  topaz  in  the  sun.  Stock  horses  browsed  and 
fat  cattle  roamed  the  fields  leisurely.  Smoke  from  bonfires  rose  like  incense. 
Occasionally  the  delicious  fragrance  of  cedar  or  pine  would  scent  the  air. 
Sometimes  we  would  glimpse  a  flash  of  gray  velvet  as  a  squirrel  raced  up 
and  down  a  tree  trunk. 

In  the  cool  of  the  early  evening,  we  stopped  to  eat  our  picnic  lunch  be- 
side a  pool.  The  sun  flung  a  sequin  scarf  across  the  water,  while  a  young 
maple  tree  looked  at  her  reflection  and,  seemingly,  liked  what  she  saw.  Near 
by,  a  willow  wept  enviously;  leaves  floated  on  the  pool  like  fairy-boats 
with  saUs  of  crimson  and  gold.  The  hills  spread  all  around  us  in  their 
exotic.  Van  Gogh  splotches  of  bright  orange,  henna  and  scarlet.  A  fence- 
row,  blood-red,  marched  up  one  hill  and  down  another.  Soon  frogs  began 
to  croak;  their  noises  sounding  loud  and  harsh  in  the  stillness,  as  if  they 
were  scolding  us  for  disturbing  their  solitude.  A  mosquito  buzzed  about  our 
ears  and  whispered,  "Are  you  my  friends?"  Katy-dids  began  to  argue,  and 
in  the  distance,  whip-poor-wills  called.  The  eerie  cry  of  nightbirds  floated 
down  from  the  trees  on  the  mountain  side. 

The  sunset  was  glorious  on  one  side  of  the  road,  but  a  lime-green  moon 
showed  herself  above  the  horizon  on  the  other.  As  the  sun  set  slowly,  it 
seemed  as  if  Mother  Nature  said  to  the  trees  and  creatures  for  which  she 
was  responsible,  "You  have  been  showing  off,  my  dears.  Tomorrow  is  an- 
other day";  then  lovingly,  as  mothers  do,  she  tucked  a  soft  gray  blanket 
about  them  all  and  crept  silently  away. 

We  sat  quietly,  speaking  in  whispers,  if  speaking  at  all,  for  the  scene 
before  us  was  an  awe-inspiring  one.  It  soothed  our  weary  hearts  and  minds 
and  gave  us  strength  for  the  work  of  the  evening  ahead. 


REASONS 

Jerry  Taylor 

Did  you  ever  climb  a  hillside,  in 
the  early  mom 

And  hear  a  meadow  lark  a-singing — 
thanking  God  that  it  was  born? 

Did  you  ever  hike,  or  ramble, 
through  a  wood  or  forest  green 
And  find  a  small  wild  flower 
just  waiting  to  be  seen? 

Or  wake  up  on  a  morning  bright 
and  wet  with  dew 

And  know  that  somewhere,  waiting, 
is  a  new  day's  task  for  you? 

Then  you  know  the  reasons  birds  are 
singing  and  why  the  flowers  grow 
and  whether  God  is  there  or  not — 
and  that  He  knows  you  know. 
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FIVE  MINUTES  MORE 

Patricia  Barkley 

In  the  early  peace  of  morning,  that  appears  particularly  early  to  a  wife, 
the  sound  of  a  small  alarm  clock  jingled.  Ann  buried  her  head  deeper  under 
the  pillow  and  tried  hard  to  convince  herself  that  it  was  just  another  dream, 
but  the  dream  became  real  life  with  a  slight  nudge  in  the  ribs  delivered  by 
her  husband  Frank. 

"Stink!  Hey,  Stink!  Better  get  up  and  start  breakfast." 

"Nag!  Nag!  Nag!  Get  up  and  fix  your  own  breakfast.  Remember  all  the 
flowery  promises  you  made  before  I  would  even  consider  marrying  you? 
Well,  let's  see  them  materialize.  Promises,  and  all  I  have  to  show  are  prom- 
ises. 

Ann,  still  half  asleep,  started  feeling  around  for  her  housecoat  and 
then  placed  her  ridiculously  small  feet  in  her  genuine  Indian  moccasins 
that  she  had  used  for  house  slippers  ever  since  her  college  days.  It  wasn't  that 
she  really  minded  getting  up.  Frank  knew  that.  Why  she  had  told  him  herself 
how  many  people  she  had  slugged,  including  her  father  and  roommate,  who 
had  tried  waking  her  in  the  morning.  Poor  Ann  just  didn't  realize  what  she 
said  or  did  in  those  first  bad  minutes  of  successfully  clearing  an  already- 
empty  head. 

"Frank,  how  many  eggs  this  morning?"  Ann  mumbled  with  half  a  tube 
of  green  tooth  paste  running  down  her  chin. 

"Two  should  last  me  'til  noon,  Honey,"  was  the  reply,  trying  to  be 
heard  above  the  hum  of  Frank's  electric  razor. 

Then  as  if  a  new  day  had  finally  started,  they  met  in  the  hall.  Ann's 
eyes  were  as  shiny  as  the  new  pennies  that  they  had  saved  for  this  life  while 
still  in  college,  and  Frank's  arm  was  circling  her  waist  in  a  tender  way  that 
almost  made  her  cry.  Yes,  this  was  a  good  life! 

All  of  a  sudden,  a  cold  splah  of  water  hit  Ann's  face  awakening  her,  not 
to  Frank's  loving  smile,  but  a  face  that  must  have  come  from  20,000  leagues 
beneath  the  sea. 

"Crawl  outa  that  rack!  What  ya  gonna  do,  sleep  all  day?" 

Some  how  that  girl  always  awakened  Ann  just  five  minutes  before 
Frank  gave  her  a  kiss  at  the  door  on  his  way  to  work. 

"I  hope  you  swallow  a  germ  or  something  today.  You've  done  it  again. 
How  will  I  ever  find  out  what  his  good  morning  kisses  are  like  if  you  keep 
waking  me  up?" 

"You  should  be  glad.  He  probably  has  a  weak  stomach  and  would  pass 
out  after  planting  a  smooch  on  that  mug  of  yours.  Come  on!  You'll  be  late 
for  class." 


NATAL  DAY 

Sharon  Brown 

What  thinkst  thou,  newborn  babe. 
Of  this  world  thy  God  hath  made? 
What  thinkst  thou  of  thy  little  bed 
With  feathered  pillows  under  head? 
What  thinkst  thou  of  that  shining  light 
That  grows  so  dim  when  it  is  night? 
What  thinkst  thou  of  thy  mother's  breast 
Against  thy  head  to  give  thee  rest? 
What  thinkst  thou  of  thy  father — tall? 
Baby,  dost  thou  think  at  all? 
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THE  STRANGER 

Bert  Bach 

It  was  one  of  those  typical  August  days;  the  sun's  radiating  from  the 
sidewalks  and  the  lack  of  shade  made  the  heat  almost  unbearable.  The  city 
had  always  been  a  mystery  to  me:  the  dark  masses  of  people  after  working 
hours,  the  screaming  newspaper  boys,  and  the  brightly  flashing  neon  signs 
had  always  filled  me  with  a  sense  of  suffocation.  I  walked  down  Clark 
Street,  ambled  up  the  long  flight  of  stairs,  and  walked  through  the  long 
arcade  into  the  railroad  terminal.  It  was  then  that  I  realized  how  utterly 
alone  I  was  in  this  large  mass  of  people.  I  had  nowhere  to  go — I  knew  no 
one.  The  public  address  system  announced  incoming  and  outgoing  trains; 
and,  with  each  announcement,  I  became  increasingly  aware  of  my  extreme 
distance  from  everyone  I  knew  and  loved. 

I  walked  over  to  a  bench  and  sat  down.  I  had  not  slept  for  days,  and 
I  felt  that  tense  weariness  relax  as  I  leaned  back  onto  the  headrest.  My  head 
dropped  and  I  became  less  and  less  aware  of  the  steady  drone  of  noises 
around  me.  I  was  only  faintly  aware  of  a  conversation  going  on  beside  me. 
There  were  two  old  men,  apparently  in  their  later  years,  who  were  discuss- 
ing the  situation  of  the  world  today.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  my  mind  be- 
came completely  aware  of  the  trend  of  their  conversation. 

"You  know,"  Mr.  Black,  "it's  not  goin'  to  be  in  our  lifetime,  but  some- 
time, they  goin'  to  build  a  bomb  that'll  blow  the  whole  U.  S.  right  off  the 
map." 

I  listened  now — completely  alert — as  the  two  old  codgers  continued 
their  conversation. 

"The  Hell,  'sometime,'  they  done  built  that  bomb.  I  was  talkin'  to  my 
boy  the  other  day,  and  he  said  this  new  cobalt  bomb  would  compare  to  the 
atom  bomb  like  the  atom  bomb  would  compare  to  striking  a  match." 

"I  believe  it's  comin,' "  Black,  "the  Good  Book  says  it'll  come  by  fire, 
and  it  also  says  the  Jews'll  head  back  to  the  Holy  Land  when  it  comes.  They 
may  not  be  back  there  in  the  next  thousand  years,  but  they  comin',  they 
comin',  and  I  don't  believe  no  A-rabs  ner  nobody  else  is  gonna  keep  em  out." 

"That's  trouble  with  the  U.  S.  today,"  lim;  "they  gettin'  that  Titanic  at- 
titude— specially  the  young  folks.  They  think  nothin'  can't  ever  happen  here 
jist  cause  hit  ain't  happened  before." 

"I'm  afraid  they'll  see  someday;  we  ain't  invincible — not  by  a  long  shot. 
One  bomb  in  the  East  would  blow  Hell  out  of  ever  bit  of  industry  and  war 
material  we  got." 

I  listened  to  the  two  men  and  thought  what  my  views  had  been  toward 
this  two  years  earlier.  I  had  been  in  the  service  when  it  seemed  as  if  war 
was  inevitable,  and  I  remember  thinking  that  if  it  would  just  wait  until  I 
got  out  I  didn't  give  a  hang  what  happened.  I  realized  now  that  I  did  care. 
Everytime  I  looked  at  a  newspaper,  everytime  I  heard  a  plane  overhead, 
everytime  I  looked  at  the  home  and  people  I  loved  so  well,  I  began  to  think, 
and  now  I  wanted  to  tell  these  men  what  I  thought.  I  sat  up  suddenly  and 
turned  to  speak.  There  was  no  one  there.  The  sweat  was  beading  on  my 
forehead;  and,  as  I  looked  at  the  clock,  I  realized  I  must  have  been  sleeping 
for  hours. 

As  I  looked  at  the  people  around  me,  I  wondered  if  anything  could 
ever  happen  to  all  of  this. 

I  walked,  hearing  nothing  but  the  drone  of  the  people  in  my  ear;  and, 
as  I  walked  onto  the  steps,  I  looked  up  at  the  darkening  sky.  The  air  sud- 
denly felt  cleaner,  the  sounds  seemed  friendly,  and  it  was  then  that  I  realized 
I  was  not  alone  in  this  mass  of  strangers.  There  was  Someone  bigger  than 
we — and  somewhere  in  that  darkening  vastness  He  was  looking  down  upon 
me.  He  had  to  be.  I  walked  on  down  the  steps,  turned,  and  walked  swiftly  on 
the  warm  sidewalk. 
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HEAVEN  IS  A  SPHERICAL  PLACE 

Doris  Rose  Cox 

Today  Frank  was  tired.  He  was  tired  because  he  had  slept  something 
under  three  hours  last  night.  He  knew  how  long  he  had  slept  because  he  had 
heard  the  town  clock  strike  every  hour  except  the  second  and  third.  The 
rest  of  the  time  he  had  spent  rolling  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  turning 
the  pillow  over  and  over  to  feel  the  cooler  side. 

Frank  Ripley  was  a  serious  young  man  about  thirty,  who  seemed  to 
hide  behind  his  huge,  horn-rimmed  glasses.  He  was  a  mathematician  for 
Mount  Oreb  Research  Laboratory,  and  most  of  the  time  he  enjoyed  his  work 
but  lately  he  was  restless  and  discontented.  The  trouble,  he  knew,  was  Russ. 
When  he'd  married  Joyce  two  months  ago,  he  understood  that  having  a 
small  stepson  would  have  its  problems,  but  he  had  never  anticipated  the 
present  situation. 

It  wasn't  that  Russ  was  troublesome;  it  was  just  the  other  way.  He  was 
so  quiet  and  reserved  that  he  got  on  Frank's  nerves.  Sometimes  Frank 
thought  the  boy  could  see  right  through  him.  More  than  once  lately  he  had 
caught  the  child's  eyes  on  him  and  had  felt  strange  and  uncomfortable  in 
his  presence.  At  first,  Frank  had  tried  to  dismiss  the  feeling  but  the  more 
constant  his  efforts  the  more  disturbed  were  his  thoughts. 

Russ  made  him  nervous,  to  put  it  mildly.  A  bachelor  until  thirty,  Frank 
knew  little  about  the  psychology  of  children  and,  although  he  loved  Russ, 
he  hadn't  been  able  to  promote  a  father-and-son  relationship.  The  idea 
plagued  him  and  peculiar  things  were  happening.  For  instance,  a  tick  had 
developed  in  his  right  thumb. 

Frank  had  frequently  reminded  himself  that  he  couldn't  actually  blame 
the  child.  Ever  since  his  father  had  died,  Russ  had  lived  with  his  mother 
at  his  grandparents'  home;  and  Frank  knew  that  he  shouldn't  expect  to  get 
close  to  him  immediately,  but  he  fretted  constantly  for  not  being  able  to 
approach  Russ. 

Several  afternoons  lately,  Frank  had  sat  at  his  desk  drawing  bits  of 
three  dimensional  pictures  while  he  planned  the  particular  approach  he 
would  use  that  day,  but  his  ideas  always  followed  the  same  pattern  and  he 
imagined  a  boisterous  entrance  and  a  happy  rough  and  tumble  with  Russ  up- 
on his  arrival  home.  However,  he  usually  reached  the  house  just  in  time  for 
supper,  only    to  find  Russ  in  the  living  room  absorbed  in  comics  or  lessons. 

Each  day  at  work  Frank  mustered  a  fresh  supply  of  courage  to  meet 
Russ  and  each  day  on  the  way  home  it  began  to  ebb.  Each  day  as  he  grasped 
the  front  door  knob  he  imagined  that  he  felt  the  last  of  that  day's  courage 
pour  into  the  knob,  and  he  always  glared  at  it  spitefully  before  going  on  in 
to  greet  Russ  with  the  usual,  "Hiya,  Russ!" 

Sometimes  Frank  wished  that  Russ  would  do  something,  anything,  to 
give  him  an  excuse  to  shout  at  him  or  make  quick  conversation,  but  Russ 
was  always  the  same.  His  shy  little  smile  spread  between  his  dimples  when 
Frank  came  in.  He  had  large,  brown  eyes  which  made  Frank's  heart  ache 
because  he  couldn't  take  him  on  his  knee  and  talk  to  him  while  he  touseled 
his  curly  hair.  At  supper,  Joyce  always  kept  a  cheerful  conversation  going 
and  so  covered  for  Frank's  awkwardness  toward  Russ.  After  supper,  Frank 
preferred  helping  Joyce  with  the  dishes  to  avoid  being  alone  with  Russ 
because  one  look  at  those  big  brown  eyes  always  stopped  Frank's  rehearsed 
conversation  before  it  could  leave  his  mouth. 

Russ  called  Joyce  "Mom."  He  had  never  called  Frank  "Dad."  In  fact, 
he  had  never  called  him  anything.  Before  they  were  married  Frank  had 
planned  how  he  would  tell  Russ  of  the  coming  marriage.  He  would  use  that 
line  he'd  read  somewhere,  "Now,  son,  you  can  call  me  Dad  if  you  want  to, 
or  just  Frank  if  it  suits  you."  But  it  turned  out  that  Joyce  broke  the  news  to 
Russ,  and  Frank  never  got  the  opportunity  to  bring  up  the  subject  again. 

So  time  passed,  and  the  situation  was  now,  if  anything,  worse.  Twice 
Frank  had  considered  consulting  Joyce  about  the  problem  and  he  had  gone 
into  the  bathroom  when  he  was  sure  no  one  was  close  enough  to  hear  him, 
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and  stood  in  front  of  the  mirror  to  practice  explaining  the  problem  to  her. 
Both  times  he  had  looked  himself  in  the  eye,  bit  off  a  piece  of  skin  from  his 
lower  lip  and  spit  it  out  to  get  started.  And  both  times  that  was  as  far  as  he 
got.  Frank  realized  that  it  was  no  use.  He  didn't  know  how  to  begin. 

Russ's  school  was  only  two  blocks  away,  which  prevented  Frank  from 
driving  him  there.  The  one  time  it  had  rained,  Mrs.  Matlock  from  down  the 
street  had  stopped  by  for  Russ  as  she  took  Jimmy  to  school.  Frank  had 
felt  like  yelling  at  her  that  he  was  capable  of  taking  his  own  kid  to  school, 
but  he  had  simply  smiled  when  Joyce  said  how  nice  it  was  of  her.  From 
time  to  time  during  that  day  Frank  could  picture  Mrs.  Matlock  sitting  in 
her  blue  Ford,  and  he  would  recall  his  own  unspoken  remark,  "I'm  capable 
of  taking  my  own  kid  to  school!"  with  a  surge  of  disgust  for  not  having  said 
it.  Still,  he  thought,  he  might  have  been  overstepping  his  bounds  with  Russ 
by  calling  him  "his  kid." 

Then  last  night  he  hadn't  slept.  As  he  tossed,  thoughts  of  that  front  door 
knob  kept  recurring.  It  annoyed  him  that  it  wasn't  a  perfect  sphere  and  in 
his  half-asleep  mind  he  kept  trying  to  drum  up  ways  to  alter  it.  A  few  times 
it  occurred  to  him  to  squeeze  it  in  a  vise,  but  that  would  only  make  it  a 
square. 

Frank  got  out  of  bed  at  five  o'clock  instead  of  the  usual  seven-thirty. 
He  stumbled  into  the  bathroom  mirror  and  studied  the  blue-gray  semi-circles 
under  his  eyes  before  dashing  some  cold  water  on  his  face.  He  took  a  long 
bath  which  made  him  feel  some  better.  After  dressing  he  put  a  high  shine 
on  his  dark  brown  shoes  and  put  them  on  over  his  newest  pair  of  brown  and 
yellow  argyles.  Before  going  out  to  the  front  step  for  the  paper  he  put 
coffee  and  water  in  the  electric  percolater  and  plugged  it  in.  He  was  still 
reading  the  front  page  when  Joyce  stuck  her  head  around  the  door.  "You 
up  already?"  she  asked  before  going  on  into  the  kitchen.  "Yep — I  couldn't 
sleep,"  Frank  answered.  "I've  got  the  coffee  on,"  he  added  from  behind  the 
paper.  He  finished  the  front  page  and  turned  to  the  comics,  relaxing  a  little 
as  the  smell  of  coffee  reached  him. 

Frank  went  to  work  early  intending  to  finish  a  problem  he  was  on,  but 
he  slept  most  of  the  morning  with  his  head  propped  up  on  his  books. 

After  lunch,  Frank,  still  sleepy,  gave  up  all  hope  of  getting  any  work 
done  and  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  looking  at  the  new  Mathematics  Jour- 
nal and  talking  with  Stan  Jones,  another  fellow  in  the  office. 

Still  groggy  on  the  drive  home,  Frank  almost  ran  a  red  light  and 
screeched  to  a  stop  inches  from  a  passing  car.  Suddenly  he  was  wide  awake 
and  pretty  irritated  with  himself  for  having  loafed  all  day.  No,  he  wasn't 
mad  at  himself;  he  was  mad  at  Russ.  How  could  fifty  pounds  of  anything 
give  anybody  such  a  trying  time? 

Coming  into  the  yard  he  forced  a  smile  for  Joyce,  who  was  in  back 
bringing  in  the  clothes.  As  he  stepped  into  the  living  room,  he  slipped  on  a 
stray  marble,  skidded,  and  landed  flat  on  the  floor,  his  hat  in  his  lap.  Laugh- 
ter, loud  and  gleeful,  rang  in  his  ear.  It  was  Russ.  The  little  boy  was  stand- 
ing across  the  room  doubled  with  laughter  and  pointing  one  stubby  finger 
at  the  funny  sight.  This  was  the  end  of  Frank's  patience. 

"What's  so  darned  funny?"  he  yelled,  his  pitch  rising  to  soprano.  "Leave 
marbles  out  for  anybody  to  fall  on  and  then  laugh.  Do  I  have  to  fall  and 
break  my  neck  to  get  a  laugh  out  of  you?"  The  soprano  rose  to  falsetto — 
"Well,  do  I?" 

The  child's  laughter  stopped,  but  the  smile  remained  and  he  answered 
timidly,  "You're  so  funny,  Daddy,  I  never  saw  you  mad  before." 

All  of  a  sudden  Frank  felt  very  silly  sitting  there  on  the  floor.  It  was 
that  word — "Daddy!"  He  began  to  laugh  giddily  as  his  arms  flew  out  to 
catch  that  little  body.  "Hiya,  Russ!"  he  said,  as  they  scrambled  happily  on 
the  floor. 
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FOREWORD 

The  Staff  of  BELLES  LETTRES  has  attempted  to  include  in 
this  volume  a  variety  of  writings  from  as  many  students  as  possible 
and  to  maintain  a  high  literary  standard. 

The  Staff  wishes  to  thank  all  of  those  who  have  contributed 
in  any  way  to  the  publication  of  this  volume.  Especially  do  the 
editors  wish  to  thank  all  of  those  who  have  presented  literary  offer- 
ings for  this  volume. 


IT'S  SOMETHING  I  THOUGHT  ROSE 
WOULD  LIKE 

Anna  Cooper 

All  the  way  home  from  work  that  evening,  Carl  thought  of  Easter  Sun- 
day, which  was  only  two  days  away,  and  of  his  young  wife,  Rose,  who  had 
died  of  pneumonia  and  been  buried  in  the  last  winter  month.  As  Carl  started 
to  climb  the  stairs  to  his  apartment,  he  felt  very  lonely.  His  feet  felt  heavy. 
By  the  time  he  got  to  the  landing  he  seemed  unreasonably  weary,  and  he 
rested  to  take  a  deep  breath.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  young  man  wearing  a  baggy 
tweed  suit.  He  had  a  fair,  thin  moustache,  which  he  sometimes  touched  with 
the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  his  blue  eyes,  behind  the  heavy  horn-rimmed 
glasses,  were  deep-set  and  wistful.  He  had  been  thinking  how  all  the  church 
bells  would  ring  on  Easter  Sunday  while  the  choirs  sang  of  the  Lord,  who 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  a  crystal-clear,  sunlit 
day.  Last  Easter,  at  a  time  when  he  and  Rose  had  been  married  only  a  few 
weeks,  they  had  gone  to  church  together,  and  he  had  held  her  hand  tightly 
even  while  they  knelt  down  to  pray.  Her  eyes  had  been  closed  as  she  knelt 
beside  him  and  he  had  kept  on  looking  at  the  expression  of  contentment  on 
her  nervous  face,  half-framed  in  her  bobbed,  dark  hair. 

"I  guess  there's  no  use  thinking  of  that,"  he  said  as  he  started  to  climb 
the  stairs  again,  yet  he  went  on  thinking  stubbornly  that  all  over  the  country 
on  Sunday  there  would  be  a  kind  of  awakening  after  the  winter;  in  the  city 
the  church  choirs  would  chant  that  the  dead  had  returned  to  life,  and  for 
some  reason  it  stirred  him  to  feel  that  Rose  was  so  alive  and  close  to  him 
in  his  own  thoughts. 

In  the  narrow  hall  below  his  own  apartment  he  encountered  Irma  Jones, 
a  friend  of  his  dead  wife,  who  was  going  out,  dressed  in  a  smart  blue  suit 
and  a  little  blue  straw  hat.  She  was  an  assertive,  fair-haired,  solidly-built 
girl.  Since  Rose  had  died,  Irma  Jones  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  Carl 
wanted  her  to  look  after  him.  In  the  dimly-lit  hall,  she  waited — smiling, 
leaning  back  against  the  wall. 

"Hello,  Irma,"  he  said.  "Have  you  got  your  new  Easter  suit  on?" 

"I  sure  have.  How  do  you  like  it,  Carl?"  she  said,  turning  and  pivoting 
with  one  foot  off  the  floor. 

"It  looks  good.  When  I  was  coming  along  the  street  I  was  thinking 
that  Easter  was  Rose's  favorite  time  of  the  year." 

"I  know,  Carl,  but  be  a  little  fairer  to  yourself,"  she  said  brusquely  as 
she  pulled  on  her  black  gloves. 

"You  oughtn't  to  go  around  always  with  a  long  face  like  that.  It  isn't 
right,"  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  had  a  malicious  disposition  and 
was  irritated  by  his  persistent  devotion  to  his  dead  wife,  she  went  on,  "Poor 
little  Rose.  I  was  thinking  of  her  today.  She  didn't  have  much  of  a  chance 
to  enjoy  herself,  did  she?  There  were  even  little  things  she  missed." 

"What  little  things?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  nothing  much,"  she  said,  smoothing  her  coat  at  the  hips  with 
her  gloved  hands.  "You  know  just  a  few  days  before  she  died,  she  told  me 
about  a  porch  swing  she  saw  downtown  and  had  her  heart  set  on.  Fancy 
that." 

"You  must  have  got  her  wrong,"  he  said.  "She  didn't  really  want  that 
swing.  We  were  saving  to  get  along.  I  was  studying  engineering  at  nights  and 
we  needed  every  nickel.  But  I  had  planned  to  get  her  the  swing  for  her 
birthday." 

With  a  sly,  knowing  look  at  him,  Irma  patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  took 
a  deep,  sighing  breath  and  walked  away. 

Carl  sat  down  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  in  his  own  room,  took  off  his 
glasses  and  thought  of  the  last  time  he  had  been  downtown  with  Rose  and 
they  had  seen  the  swing.  She  had  hardly  mentioned  wanting  it.  She  had  sat 
down  in  the  swing  and  smiled  up  at  him.  Then  she  had  stood  up,  still  smil- 
ing, and  had  patted  the  swing  with  her  hand.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  she  would  come  home  and  teU  Irma  Jones  that  she  wanted  that  swing. 
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That  night  Carl  did  not  sleep  well;  he  had  a  bad  dream,  and  then  he 
lay  awake  wondering  why  Rose  had  been  afraid  to  ask  him  for  the  swing. 

All  the  next  day  while  at  work,  Carl  was  wishing  earnestly  that  he 
could  find  some  way  to  show  Rose  that  he  would  not  have  begrudged  her 
anything  in  the  world.  He  thought  of  telling  her  in  a  prayer.  The  more  he 
thought  of  it  the  closer  she  seemed  to  him,  and  then  he  decided  at  noon- 
time when  he  was  out  in  the  crowded  streets  that  he  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing more  definite  than  praying. 

He  had  just  come  out  of  a  drugstore  after  having  a  sandwich  and  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  was  looking  at  the  noonday  crowd  passing  along  the  street. 
A  great  many  of  the  women  were  wearing  their  winter  clothes  for  the  last 
time.  On  Easter  Sunday  they  would  go  for  a  walk  down  the  avenue  with 
their  new  dresses  blowing  in  the  breeze.  Carl  and  his  wife  had  watched 
the  fashion  parade  last  year.  It  had  been  like  watching  people  coming  to  life 
in  new  raiment  and  getting  ready  for  a  new  season.  As  he  lit  a  cigarette,  he 
smiled  and  thought,  "Maybe  nothing,  or  no  one  ever  dies." 

Then  he  grinned  to  himself  and  said,  "I'd  like  an  awful  lot  to  go  and 
buy  that  swing  and  take  it  home  and  have  it  in  the  porch  for  Easter  Sun- 
day." He  wouldn't  admit  to  himself  at  all  that  he  was  trying  to  prove  he 
had  never  begrudged  anything  to  Rose. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Carl  went  downtown  to  the  store  where  they 
had  looked  at  the  swing.  At  first  he  had  the  notion  that  it  might  be  gone, 
but  as  he  looked  around  he  saw  four  or  five  swings  just  like  the  one  Rose 
had  wanted.  But  when  the  salesman  approached  him  he  felt  uneasy  and 
foolish.  "If  I  want  to  buy  a  swing,  why  can't  I  buy  a  swing?"  he  thought 
stubbornly. 

"I've  had  this  swing  picked  out  for  some  time,"  Carl  said  as  he  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  the  money.  Then  he  surprised  himself  by  adding 
confidentially,  "I  had  planned  to  buy  this  swing  for  my  wife.  I  don't  know 
why  she  liked  this  particular  style  so  much." 

"If  she  liked  it  then,  she'll  like  it  now,"  the  salesman  said  with  judicial 
assurance.  "And  it'll  stand  up  against  a  lot  of  wear,  too." 

On  Easter  Sunday  when  he  got  up  he  wouldn't  admit  that  he  was 
eager,  but  he  was  quite  pleased  with  himself.  He  didn't  wait  to  dress.  He 
put  on  his  old  brown  dressing  gown  and  his  bath-room  slippers  and  went 
into  the  porch  to  look  at  the  swing.  With  a  gentle  motion  he  pushed  it 
back  and  forth  a  few  times,  a  faint,  tender  smile  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth, 
because  it  was  so  easy  to  imagine  that  Rose  was  sitting  there  in  her  pale 
blue  printed  house  dress.  He  began  to  walk  up  and  down.  It  was  just  the 
kind  of  Sunday  he  had  wanted  it  to  be  with  a  cloudless  blue  sky  and  stream- 
ing sunlight.  For  a  long  time  he  listened  to  the  clanging  church  bells  and 
watched  the  people  moving  down  on  the  sidewalk.  "I  ought  to  let  Irma 
Jones  look  at  the  swing  and  see  if  she  gets  the  idea,"  he  said. 

He  got  dressed  in  a  hurry.  But  when  he  went  downstairs  and  rapped  on 
Miss  Jones's  door  he  felt  both  shy  and  awkward,  for  it  occurred  to  him  it 
would  be  hard  to  explain  why  he  bought  the  swing,  if  he  were  asked,  es- 
pecially if  she  didn't  get  the  idea  at  once.  Her  blue  eyes  snapped  wide  open 
when  she  saw  him.  She  held  her  pink  dressing  gown  across  her  throat.  As 
she  began  to  show  that  she  was  pleased  at  seeing  him  there,  he  said,  "Say, 
Irma,  come  on  upstairs  and  have  a  bit  of  breakfast  with  me,  will  you?  You 
know,  it's  Easter  and  we'll  boil  a  lot  of  eggs." 

"That's  a  fine  idea.  Just  sit  down  here,"  she  said  as  she  pointed  to  the 
couch. 

Irma  almost  laughed  to  herself.  "The  poor  fellow's  lonely  and  can't  hold 
out  any  longer,"  she  thought  as  she  ran  into  her  bedroom,  daubing  powder 
on  her  face  and  twisting  her  yellow  hair  back  in  a  knot.  Coming  out,  she 
smiled  brightly  and  gaily  at  him.  She  began  to  hum,  and  when  they  went 
upstairs  together  to  his  apartment  she  had  hold  of  his  arm  as  if  they  were 
going  off  to  a  quiet  place  to  have  tea. 

"I  bought  something  yesterday.  Maybe  it'll  surprise  you  a  bit  to  see  it," 
he  said  with  a  certain  diffidence. 

"What  is  it?" 
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"Just  something  I  thought  I  ought  to  have  around,"  he  said. 

They  walked  on  through  the  living  room  and  out  into  the  second  story 
porch.  He  stood  behind  her  to  conceal  his  embarrassment  as  she  glanced 
quickly  at  the  swing.  She  turned,  and  he  gave  her  one  wistful  smile.  She 
seemed  to  puff  out  with  good  humor.  "He's  trying  to  please  me  by  showing 
me  he's  not  afraid  to  spend  his  money  now  on  something  he  was  too  tight 
to  give  Rose,"  she  thought.  Then  she  sat  down  slowly  in  the  swing,  relaxed, 
and  swung  gently  back  and  forth.  "You're  a  dear  boy,  Tom,"  she  said.  "You 
really  are  a  dear  boy." 

Running  his  hand  through  his  mop  of  hair,  he  waited  for  her  to  parti- 
cipate in  his  own  secret  feeling.  But  she  was  swaying  back  and  forth,  her 
face  creased  with  little  smiles.  He  felt  angry.  "The  stupid  woman,"  he 
thought.  He  knew  she  thought  he  was  trying  in  some  clumsy  way  to  please 
her.  As  she  swung  back  and  forth,  beaming  good  humor,  she  looked  so 
comfortable  he  felt  outraged. 

"Please  don't  sit  in  the  swing,"  he  said  in  a  mild  voice. 

"What's  the  matter  with  me  sitting  here,  Carl?" 

He  felt  he  was  going  to  appear  absurd,  so  he  said,  coaxing  her,  "I  just 
want  you  to  come  over  here  by  the  window,  that's  all." 

"This  swing's  so  comfortable.  You  come  here,"  she  said  coyly. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  stay  there?"  he  said  impatiently.  "You  can't  have 
your  breakfast  there,  can  you?" 

Reluctant,  she  got  up,  and  as  she  came  towards  him,  humming,  she 
started  to  sway  her  hips.  But  he  went  right  past  her  to  the  swing  and  sat 
down  with  a  stubborn  expression  on  his  face,  while  he  blinked  his  eyes  and 
watched  her  putting  her  hands  on  her  hips  and  her  head  on  one  side  in 
exasperation.  He  watched  her  embarrassment  increase.  Her  face  got  red. 
With  sober  angry  faces  they  kept  on  staring  at  each  other.  "My,  you're 
rude,"  she  said  at  last.  "Such  a  stupid  way  to  act." 

He  took  off  his  glasses  and  wiped  them  with  his  handkerchief  because 
his  eyes  felt  moist.  "I  suppose  I  didn't  want  anybody  to  sit  in  this  swing," 
he  said,  trying  to  make  a  decent  apology.  "It's  something  I  thought  Rose 
would  like,  that's  all." 

"I  see,  I  see,"  Irma  said  sharply.  "Of  course  I  see.  But  I  can't  help 
thinking  you're  a  fool,"  she  said.  "You  can't  blame  me  for  that.  Though 
I  suppose  it's  more  likely  you  went  out  and  bought  the  swing  for  yourself." 
Nodding  her  head  up  and  down  in  little  jerks,  she  said  contemptuously, 
"Imagine  you  going  out  and  buying  that  swing  after  refusing  it  to  your  poor 
wife." 

"You  don't  get  the  idea  at  all,"  he  said. 

"Maybe  I  don't,"  she  said.  "But  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  stay  and  have 
breakfast  with  anybody  as  rude  as  you."  She  gave  him  one  bitter  glance  and 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

He  put  his  glasses  on  and  adjusted  them  on  his  nose.  Then  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  with  one  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  swing,  he  moved  it  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth.  "What  did  I  expect  anyway?"  he  thought.  He  pon- 
dered the  matter;  in  the  beginning  he  had  been  thinking  of  the  church  choirs 
that  would  sing,  "Christ  the  Lord  has  risen  today."  He  stopped  swinging  and 
leaned  forward  with  his  eyes  open  and  his  hands  gripped  between  his  knees. 
"But  what  did  I  expect  the  swing  to  do?  Did  I  actually  think  it  would  help 
bring  Rose  closer  to  me?"  Then  he  started  to  swing  again,  and  frowning  he 
wondered  why  he  had  bought  the  swing  at  all.  Outside  the  last  of  the  church 
bells  were  ringing.  Closing  his  eyes  he  went  on  swinging,  back  and  forth. 


ONE  DEATH 

Sharon  Brown 

Alone  within  my  breast  my  heart  stopped  its  faithful  throb. 
And  missing  your  heart's  velvet  touch,  mine  floated  up  to  God. 
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A  COUNTRY  BOY'S  TALK  WITH  THE 
CITY  STRANGER 

Tippy  Noe 

He  began  in  the  same  manner  I'd  met  afore 

To  explain  how  he  was  a  commodore, 

Where  all  he'd  been — What  all  he'd  seen: 

He'd  visited  Paris — Talked  with  a  queen. 

But  where  had  I  been — and  what  had  I  seen? 

And  here  I  was  goin'  on  Seventeen — 

He  talked  and  I  listened — and  when  he  was  done, 

I  talked  and  he  listened — and  laughed  out  of  fun. 

Suh — is  you  ever  been  bucked  off  a  mule? 

Svv'um  naked  in  a  bright  clear  pool? 

Shot  bottles  spinnin'  high  in  the  air? 

Tended  God's  earth  with  lovin'  care? 

Felt  the  black  soil  between  your  toes? 

Smelt  honeysuckle — seen  it  grow? 

Swung  on  a  grapevine — driven  a  team? 

Seen  a  whole  field  of  Kentucky  wheat  gleam? 

Heard  gittars  strummin  under  the  moon? 

Been  huntin'  for  the  big-eyed  coon? 

He  listened,  laughed,  and  left  that  day. 

And  we  wus  both  happy — in  our  own  way. 

REFULGENT  LOVE 

Sharon  Brown 

In  muffled  tones  I  said  his  name — 

My  gaze  upon  his  lips. 

I  heard  him  answer  back  my  name — 

With  voice  that  swerved  and  dipped. 

His  hand  on  mine  was  smooth  and  cool, 

His  fingers  thin  and  stern. 

His  eyes  like  gentle  rainy  pools 

With  depths  that  made  me  burn. 

He  op'ed  his  lips  and  said  his  love, 

And  I  with  open  ear. 

Felt  the  angels  stir  above. 

And  music  did  I  hear. 

His  lips  sought  mine  vv/ith  gentle  tread, 

And  passing  love  paused  overhead. 


WHEN  THE  STARS  GO  DANCING 

June  C.  Fuller 
The  silver  stars  and  the  silver  moon. 
Shine  upon  me  within  my  room; 
As  I  sit  in  the  window  of  the  silvery  night; 
They  seem  to  me  such  a  beautiful  sight; 
They  dance  around  in,  oh,  such  grace, 
In  their  low-cut  costumes  all  fluffy  with  lace; 
Stars  all  surround  the  silver  moon; 
He  looks  so  funny  in  his  tight  costume. 
They  dance  and  dance,  you  never  saw  such  a  sight, 
When  the  stars  go  dancing  on  a  dark  blue  night. 
They  dance  around,  until  it  is  very  late. 
Then  they  fly  away,  until  they  have  another  date 
To  dance  for  my  enjoyment  upon  a  stage. 
Which  is  now  just  a  memory,  covered  by  a  dark  blue  haze. 
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THE  CLAM  DIGGER 

J.  Fair  McCrery 

The  sun  rises  over  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

And  the  tide  creeps  out. 

The  air  is  fresh  and  the  breeze  is  cool. 

A  lone  figure  walks  along  the  shore  line. 

She  takes  her  time  as  the  dying  wavelettes 

Nip  at  her  bare  feet,  and 

Her  golden  hair  glistens  in  the  sun. 

No  song  from  her  lips,  no  smile  in  her  eye. 

Slowly  she  treads  across  the  eternal  sand, 

Leaving  her  trail  to  fill  up  with  water. 

What  is  the  chore  which  brings  this  comely  maid 

Out  at  this  hour? 

She  sets  her  pail  down  and  kneels  to  the  ground. 

With  long  slender  fingers 

She  begins  digging  in  the  sand. 

One  by  one  she  places  her  pieces  of  treasure 

Into  the  bucket. 

It  is  filled. 

She  rises  and  walks  into  the  water. 

Holding  her  skirt  with  one  hand, 

Dips  the  other  in  the  water  and  then 

brushes  a  stray  lock  from  her  face. 

Leaving  the  water,  she  picks  up  her  clam  bucket. 

And  sets  her  intent  on  returning  wither  she  came. 

Before  Apollo's  chariot  reaches  the  top  of  the  sky. 

The  water  erases  all  trace  of  her  presence 

Lake  a  large  broom  sweeping  a  hearth. 

A  single  gull  wings  it's  solitary  way  across  the  sky. 


A  DOLLAR  BILL  AND  RED  INK 

Bert  C.  Bach 

Saturday  in  Fordsville,  Kentucky,  is  a  festive  affair.  Fifteen  hundred 
people  make  up  the  total  population  of  this  community,  but  in  its  own  way, 
the  little  county  seat  becomes  a  busy  metropolis  on  the  long-awaited  day  of 
the  week.  All  the  country  people  come  to  town  and  stay  until  sunset;  then, 
almost  without  a  fellow  realizing  it,  they  begin  to  leave  and  by  dark  Fords- 
ville is  the  sleepy  little  county  seat  again. 

As  the  Saturday  noonday  traffic  moved  slowly  up  the  narrow  main 
street,  I  leaned  against  a  rail  which  ran  down  the  courthouse  steps  and  final- 
ly formed  one  of  them  antique  (Mom  used  to  call  it  an-ti-cue)  circles  at  the 
bottom.  That  is,  it  used  to  form  an  antique  circle.  Now  the  rail  shows  knife 
marks  some  old  man  made  trying  to  make  time  pass  while  he  was  waitin' 
on  the  bus  that  goes  up  to  Lotts  Crick.  The  sidewalk  all  the  way  down  to 
the  A  &  P  store  is  hot  as  hell.  Down  there  they  got  one  of  them  veranders 
that  keeps  the  sun  off  until  about  half  after  three.  Then  the  sun  gets  around 
the  verander  and  the  sidewalk  there  is  hot  too.  It  ain't  that  I  want  to  stand 
on  the  hot  sidewalk  rather  than  go  down  in  front  of  the  A  &  P;  it's  just  that 
it's  too  hot  to  walk  down  there.  As  long  as  I'm  going  to  stand  here,  there 
are  two  things  I  got  to  resign  myself  to.  First,  if  you  stand  in  front  of  a 
hot  courthouse  on  Saturday  you  always  got  to  smell  spat-out  'baccer;  you 
are  also  obligated  to  buy  some  cookies  from  the  Boy  Scouts.  It  ain't  that 
I  dislike  cookies — it's  just  that  Saturday  has  an  effect  on  Boy  Scout  cookies 
that  always  makes  them  taste  like  they  come  over  on  the  Mayflower.  Again 
it  ain't  that  I  dislike  the  Mayflower  or  the  Pilgrims  or  that  I  doubt  that  the 
Pilgrims  could  make  good  cookies.  It's  just  that  I  don't  like  Boy  Scout 
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cookies,  especially  on  Saturday,  that  taste  like  they  come  across  the  water 
that  fer  back.  Puttin'  all  and  all  together,  I  don't  think  I  particularly 
like  Fordsville  on  Saturday  after  all.  Take  yesterday  for  instance — It 
was  peaceful.  Yeh,  I  think  if  I  had  my  pick  of  days  they  could  leave  out  of 
the  week.  I'd  pick  Saturday  and  be  sure  to  keep  Friday  nights. 

Last  night  about  six  I  was  fixin'  to  go  pick  up  my  gal  when  I  decided 
to  get  a  shoe  shine.  I  saw  the  little  boy  that  always  shines  shoes  standing 
down  under  that  same  verander  at  the  A  &  P  store.  Guess  he  must  have 
thought  since  the  sun  hit  there  last  this  evening  it  would  stay  warm  the 
longest  and  he  could  crawl  next  to  them  glass  doors  and  sleep  until  some- 
body wanted  a  shine.  I  yelled  at  him  to  come  up  and  shine  my  shoes  on 
the  courthouse  steps. 

That  little  shine  boy  had  always  seemed  like  a  kind  of  strange  kid  to 
me.  He  had  long  sandy  hair  and  deep,  blue  eyes  that  seemed  like  they  was 
watering  all  the  time.  Don't  think  I  ever  saw  him  wear  anything  but  those 
blue  overalls  and  the  white  sweatshirt  with  the  picture  of  Bob  Feller  on  the 
front.  All  in  all,  he  was  a  kind  of  normal  kid,  but  he  still  seemed  kind  of 
quiet  and  strange  to  me  when  he  walked  up  the  sidewalk  with  the  long  sandy 
hair  bouncing  with  each  step  he  took. 

I  must  have  kind  of  dozed  off  when  I  heard  the  regular  beat  of  his 
brush  on  my  brown  shoe.  Then  it  may  have  been  the  warmth  of  the  wall  I 
leaned  against  that  made  me  sleepy.  Anyway,  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  sort  of 
dreamin'  and  then  I  remembered  a  long  time  ago  when  I  had  been  shining 
shoes  on  the  same  street.  No,  I'll  take  that  back.  I  was  shining  down  on  the 
corner  where  the  parkin'  lot  is  now.  Back  then  there  was  a  feed  store  there 
and  right  next  door  a  livery  stable  that  all  the  well-to-do  folks  in  town  used. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  must  have  been,  when  I  was  there  on  the  street. 
I  remember  a  Saturday  best;  maybe  it  was  longer  than  that,  but  still  I  re- 
member it  exactly.  I  was  on  my  knees  on  the  sidewalk  buffing  a  pair  of 
boots  when  a  barker  from  a  carnival  came  along  in  an  old  beat-up,  Ford 
pickup.  I  don't  know  why  I  did  it,  but  as  the  crowd  began  to  gather  I 
couldn't  help  slipping  under  the  tall  ones  and  around  the  fat  ones  until  I 
was  right  in  front  of  the  barker.  Then  I  could  really  see  him  good.  He  was 
a  short  and  fat  man;  his  receded  hairline  showed  me  that  he  was  of  middle 
age.  I  guess  I  remember  best  that  bright  red  vest  and  the  pink  tie  and 
lavender  pants.  Boy,  he  was  dressed  real  elaborate  like.  I've  never  seen  any- 
body in  the  world  that  had  on  any  sich  an  outfit  as  that'un  was. 

The  more  that  old  barker  yelled,  the  more  interested  I  got.  Finally, 
when  he  said  he  could  do  a  great  miracle,  I  got  real  interested.  From  his 
pocket  he  took  a  dollar  bill  and  poured  red  ink  all  over  it.  Then  he  told  us 
all  that  we  knowed  it  was  a  federal  offense  to  deface  currency.  I  remem- 
ber when  he  started  putting  the  ink  on  the  bill  the  crowd  started  to  get  even 
larger.  From  the  back  of  his  broken-down,  Ford  pick-up  he  took  one  of  his 
bottles  of  cleaner.  Opening  the  bottle  he  poured  just  a  few  drops  on  the 
dollar  bill  and  the  ink  began  to  fade.  It  was  a  miracle.  Within  a  half  minute 
not  a  trace  of  the  ink  was  left.  Well,  I  decided  then  and  there  that  some  of 
that  cleaner  was  just  what  I  needed.  Certainly  if  it  would  take  ink  out  of  a 
dollar  bill,  it  would  get  some  of  the  tar  off  my  customers'  shoes.  So  I  dug 
down  in  my  pocket  and  found  that  I  had  only  three  dollars.  Disappointed 
at  the  fact  that  I  would  be  able  to  buy  only  six  bottles  of  the  cleaner,  I 
hurriedly  questioned  the  barker  as  to  when  he  would  be  back  and  I  could 
get  another  shipment.  He  kind  of  brushed  me  off  and  I  began  to  think.  You 
know,  it's  a  funny  thing — you  hardly  ever  see  the  same  one  of  them  barkers 
around  but  once. 

Well,  I  started  using  my  cleaner  on  all  the  shoes  that  were  especially 
dirty.  No  luck  at  all.  I  tried  each  and  every  bottle  of  that  cleaner  and  it 
wouldn't  even  take  egg  off  breakfast  dishes.  It  was  then  that  I  decided  I 
better  do  some  investigatin'.  I  took  a  sample  of  the  cleaner  to  an  older  friend 
of  mine  and  he  took  it  to  his  high  school  chemistry  teacher.  It's  a  funny 
thing  about  what  he  found.  It  seems  that  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that 
cleaner  was  good  for  was  takin'  red  ink  out  of  dollar  bills.  Well,  as  I  had 
never  had  a  customer  come  to  me  who  wanted  red  ink  taken  out  of  a 
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dollar  bill,  I  decided  then  and  there  that  I  had  six  bottles  of  cleaner  and 
nothin'  in  the  world  to  do  with  it. 

The  slap  of  the  brush  on  my  shoe  brought  me  back  to  reality.  I  glanced 
at  my  watch  and  realized  that  I  had  spent  too  much  time.  Suddenly  I  felt 
good  all  over.  I  don't  know  why,  but  as  I  looked  at  the  sandy-haired  boy  I 
had  felt  as  if  I  saw  myself.  In  fact,  last  night  I  felt  so  good  that  I  reached 
in  my  pocket  and  handed  the  boy  a  dollar  bill  and  told  him  to  keep  the 
change.  He  thanked  me  gratefully,  smiled,  and  walked  on  down  the  street. 
You  know,  I  could  have  sworn  that  when  he  put  that  dollar  bill  in  his  over- 
all pocket  I  saw  a  bunch  of  red  ink  stains  on  it. 

Oh  well,  it's  six  more  days  'till  Saturday  rolls  around  again.  Yes  sir, 
I  sure  wish  that  we  could  just  skip  Saturday  and  have  two  Friday  nights  in 
a  row. 


THE  LIE 

Tommy  Logsdon 

Once  upon  the  wrinkled  face  of  time,  when  dinosaurs  were  house  pets 
and  men  hung  fig  leaves  from  their  belly  buttons,  man  made  a  startling 
discovery — he  could  talk!!  The  grunts  and  groans  and  hisses  that  he  had 
been  using  to  scare  animals,  attract  women  and  get  the  blackberry  seeds 
out  of  his  teeth  could  actually  be  used  to  communicate  with  his  fellow  man. 
He  was  so  delighted  with  his  new  discovery  that  he  was  speechless.  At  last 
he  could  tell  his  wife  that  his  feet  hurt;  at  last  he  could  tell  the  gang  about 
the  saber-toothed  tiger  that  got  away;  at  last  he  could  tell  his  lady  love  that 
she  had  cute  mosquito  bites  and  colorful  calluses.  In  short,  man  could  now 
lie. 

When  the  North  Pole  sprung  a  leak  and  the  great  glaciers  moved  down 
upon  the  resort  towns,  many  of  the  top  flight  liars  were  killed.  The  few 
remaining  ones,  having  no  one  to  lie  to,  hid  out  in  caves  and  carved  num- 
erous pictures  of  ridiculous  looking  animals  so  as  to  pull  a  sneaky  trick  on 
the  gullible  archeologists  of  the  future.  Man  had  developed  from  telling 
lies  to  carving  lies. 

When  the  great  glaciers  melted,  man  sauntered  out  of  his  cave  and 
traded  his  club  for  a  spear  and  his  fig  leaf  for  a  bulky  metal  overcoat.  Since 
the  pants  to  this  suit  of  armor  weighed  85  pounds,  naturally  his  suspenders 
kept  breaking  .  .  .  consequently,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  wedged  against 
a  lamp  post  lying  to  the  natives  about  all  the  dragons  he  had  slain  and  all 
the  damsels  he  had  undistressed.  He  was  getting  fairly  adept  at  lying  when 
his  suit  began  to  rust  and  people  and  dogs  kept  mistaking  him  for  a  new- 
fangled fire  plug. 

When  oxidation  put  the  knight  out  of  commission,  he  was  replaced  by 
another  highly  skilled  liar — the  fisherman.  These  fishermen  held  nightly 
lying  contests  in  local  taverns.  The  one  that  could  manage  to  separate  the 
palms  of  his  hands  the  greatest  distance  without  blushing  was  proclaimed 
the  winner.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  fishermen  became  too  equip- 
ment conscious.  They  bought  gum  boots,  artificial  baits,  glass  rods,  nylon 
lines,  out-board  motors  and  poker  chips.  Commercialism  caused  man  to  lose 
sight  of  the  true  purpose  of  a  fishing  trip  .  .  .  lying. 

With  the  development  of  technological  science  came  a  totally  new  type 
of  liar — the  statistician.  He  used  graphs  and  charts  and  statistics  to  prove 
all  sorts  of  lies.  Sometimes  he  even  hired  a  large  research  staff  to  help  him 
find  out  what  lies  needed  proving.  With  all  his  univac  machines  and  mathe- 
matical formulas,  he  naturally  could  produce  better  lies  than  anyone  else. 
The  other  liars,  however,  looked  down  their  noses  at  him  since  they  deemed 
it  unethical  to  accept  money  for  lying.  Many  statisticians,  for  this  reason, 
smashed  their  electronic  machines  and  resumed  their  amateur  standing. 

When  the  covered  wagons  pushed  west,  they  unfortunately  discovered 
a  huge  strip  of  desolate  waste  land  called  Texas.  Little  did  these  weary 
saddle  tramps  know  that  they  had  stumbled  into  the  largest  mecca  for  liars 
in  the  world.  By  1897,  Texans  had  so  exaggerated  the  size  of  their  state 
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that  the  other  forty  seven  all  had  to  be  squeezed  into  Delaware.  Congress 
had  to  adopt  a  bill  restricting  Texans  to  lies  about  the  depth  of  their  gopher 
holes  and  sharpness  of  their  cactus  needles.  Although  this  undoubtedly  was 
a  governmental  injustice,  it  did  serve  more  nearly  to  equalize  the  size  of 
North  America  and  Texas. 

Yes,  once  upon  the  wrinkled  face  of  time,  when  dinosaurs  were  house 
pets  and  men  hung  fig  leaves  from  their  belly  buttons,  man  discovered  the 
delightful  past-time  of  lying.  Down  through  the  ages,  from  the  fig  leaf-clad 
cassinova  to  the  univac-equipped  statistician;  from  the  suspenderless  knights 
in  rusty  armor,  to  the  imaginative  Texas  saddle  tramp,  lying  has  made 
steady  progress  toward  the  ultimate.  Slowly,  but  surely,  inch  by  inch,  man 
has  learned  to  produce  bigger  and  better  lies.  Man's  quest  for  the  ultimate  in 
liars  has  not  been  in  vain.  The  ultimate  has  been  reached!!!  Society  has 
produced  a  living  memorial  to  lying  at  its  best — the  modem  politician. 

A  TRUMPET  LULLABY 

Kay  Wood 

Across  the  land 

On  wings  of  air. 
There  drifts  a  sound 

So  sweet  and  fair. 

As  if  the  heavens 

Had  pulled  aside 
To  let  its  song 

Float  far  and  wide. 

For  Gabriel  with 

His  golden  horn 
Has  bathed  the  earth 

In  silver  morn! 

The  sound,  it  dies 

But  lingers  still 
Beyond  the  valley 

And  over  the  hill. 

AN'  YE  SAY  YE'RE  LOST? 

Gene  Clark 

Night  had  turned  to  morning  and  morning  had  turned  to  fervid  after- 
noon. Com  had  turned  from  green  to  yellow  and  then  to  brown.  The  spring 
had  changed  to  a  dry  summer  and  to  a  drier  fall.  The  sky  overhead  was 
clear  and  the  road  ahead  was  blurred  where  the  heat  waves  reflected  from 
it.  The  road  passed  through  the  valley  and  extended  up  the  hill  and  along 
the  benches  until  you  were  to  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

You  could  get  a  good  look  at  the  bottom  lands  from  here,  and  the 
rugged  outline  of  mountains  showed  in  the  distance.  A  dog  had  treed  some- 
where on  the  slope.  He  walked  on  and  his  shotgun  seemed  heavier  than  it 
had  that  morning.  Automatics  were  heavy.  Further  down  the  road  he  no- 
ticed a  hollow  tree  with  a  twist  pole  running  up  in  it.  It  looked  old  and 
probably  already  served  its  purpose. 

That  morning  he  had  started  early  before  dawn  and  had  got  lost.  It 
was  hot  now  and  he  was  thirsty.  He  had  passed  houses,  mostly  deserted, 
with  barns  that  leaned  from  age  and  weather.  The  houses  usually  stood  a 
far  distance  from  the  road  and  most  of  them  were  unpainted  whether  they 
were  lived  in  or  not.  Some  houses  stood  facing  the  road  and  some  only 
showed  their  sides.  Some  stood  at  odd  angles,  built  before  the  road  came 
through  or  by  people  who  didn't  see  the  difference. 
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He  would  have  stopped  at  one  of  the  houses  to  ask  for  water  except 
that  he  was  a  stranger,  and  strangers  didn't  belong:  his  shell  belt  didn't  be- 
long, nor  his  moccasin-toed  boots,  nor  did  the  automatic  that  he  now  car- 
ried in  his  left  hand  to  shift  the  weight.  Sweat  rolled  down  his  face  from 
under  the  fatigue-hat  and  the  heat  penetrated  his  cork-sole  boots.  The  squir- 
rels he  had  killed  were  fastened  to  an  overly-large  safety  pin  and  were 
swinging  from  his  belt  as  he  walked. 

He  had  noticed  the  cedar  trees  along  in  some  of  the  old  fields  between 
the  stretches  of  wooded  lots.  Cedars,  and  under  them  was  limestone.  They 
went  together,  and  in  the  summer  they  meant  one  thing  ...  no  water. 

The  limestone  projected  out  of  the  ground  and  people  used  it  to  fill  the 
ruts  in  their  roads,  and  you  could  see  their  chimneys  had  been  made  of  it. 
Sometimes  it  was  used  to  make  the  fences  but  usually  they  were  made  of 
rails.  Rails  that  staggered,  angled,  sinuous,  like  a  worm  that  stretched  and 
stretched  across  the  countryside,  represented  plenty  of  backache  and 
calluses. 

Some  people  would  have  got  excited  at  being  lost  in  a  strange  sur- 
rounding, but  he  had  discovered  that  the  way  to  combat  an  unpleasant  situa- 
tion best  was  to  be  indifferent  to  it.  He  told  himself  he  did  not  care,  and  he 
was  convinced.  He  watched  the  sun  and  had  taken  the  fork  of  the  road  that 
went  south. 

He  had  seen  no  one  all  morning  and  he  imagined  people  had  seen  him 
first  and  had  watched  him  plod  along  the  road  and  viewed  him  from  be- 
hind their  doors  untU  he  was  out  of  sight. 

He  came  over  a  little  rise  in  the  road  and  approaching  him  was  a  little 
man  with  a  double-bladed  axe.  He  was  stooped  and  the  sun  glistened  from 
the  blades  of  his  axe.  He  had  on  loose-fitting  denim  trousers  with  large  patch 
pockets  that  had  faded  to  a  light  blue.  He  had  a  large  leather  belt  through 
the  trousers  and  wore  a  plaid  shirt  that  was  patched  in  two  or  three  places — 
not  very  carefully,  just  patched  so  the  holes  would  not  get  bigger.  The  man 
had  shaved  that  morning,  which  only  made  the  ambeer  which  ran  from  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  more  conspicuous. 

"Howdy  there,"  the  stranger  remarked. 

"Hello." 

"Been  hot  quite  a  spell." 

"Sure  has." 

"Water's  been  scarce.  Had  to  carry  it  fer  the  cows.  Don't  see  signs  of 
rain  either." 

"Weather  forecast  didn't  mention  any  rain  either." 

"Good  Lord  jest  can't  see  through  to  give  us  none." 

"We're  in  a  high  pressure  area  now.  Radio  said  it  was  gonna  be  that 
way  for  a  while." 

"Guess  people  ain't  livin'  right." 

"Noticed  the  birds  were  flying  high  this  morning  and  smoke  from  the 
chimneys  was  going  up  pretty  straight.  Guess  we'll  get  no  rain  for  a  while." 

"Good  lookin'  shotgun  ye  got  there." 

"Yes,  I  like  it." 

"Guess  it  cost  somethin'." 

"Over  a  hundred  dollars." 

"Heap  of  money,  fer  a  gun." 

"Say,  how  do  you  get  to  Span  Hill?  I  lost  my  way  from  camp  this 
morning." 

At  this  a  teasing  look  came  into  the  stranger's  eyes.  "Say  ye're  lost?" 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  care." 

"Ye  don't." 

"No,  how  do  you  get  to  Span  Hill  from  here?" 

The  stranger's  eyes  glistened.  He  was  enjoying  himself.  "Ye  don't 
know?" 

"No,  I  don't  know.  It  doesn't  bother  me  though." 

"What  the  place  look  like?" 

"Oh  ...  a  spring,  an  old  mine  tipple  about  a  half  mile  up  the  road 
from  it,  a  couple  miles  from  a  store  . . .  said  'Span  Hill'  on  it." 
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"I  ain't  quite  sure,"  the  stranger  replied  showing  his  tobacco  stained 
teeth  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  smirk. 

"You  been  cutting  timber?"  he  motioned  to  the  stranger's  axe. 

"No.  Jest  cut  a  tree.  Where  you  from?" 

"Neighboring  county  over  there,"  and  he  pointed  southwest. 

"Know  any  Joneses?" 

"Yes,  local  constable  is  a  Jones.  He's  a  neighbor  of  mine." 

"What  did  ye  say  his  fers  name  wuz?" 

"I  didn't  say.  It's  Tom." 

"Don't  know  'em.  Know  any  Burkes?" 

"No." 

"Know  any  Calhouns?" 

"No." 

"They's  a  neighbor  of  our'n  lived  down  the  road.  Bill  Calhoun.  Wife 
died  last  week." 

"You  married?" 

"No,  er  ye?" 

"No.  You  live  with  your  parents?" 

"Yeah.  Wiff  my  folks.  Say  ye  don't  know  any  Smiths  round  over  there, 
do  ye?" 

"Yeah,  I  used  to  go  with  one.  Her  old  man  would  get  drunk  and  raise 
Hell.  When  he  was  drinking  he  was  mean.  Man,  he'd  kill  you." 

There  was  dismay  in  the  stranger's  face  and  he  showed  the  funda- 
mentalist raising  which  he  had  been  given  and  which  he  had  lived  with. 
"Thou  Shalt  not  kill."  The  Bible  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

"Oh,  he  wouldn't  really.  He  was  mean  when  he  was  drunk,  that's  all. 

The  stranger  remained  solemn  and  repeated,  "The  Bible  says,  'Thou 
shalt  not  kill.' "  The  stranger  said  nothing  for  a  moment  then  he  gestured, 
"They's  some  Smith  girls  down  the  road  here." 

"How  old  are  they?" 

"One  of  'em's  'bout  fifteen.  The  other  one's  'bout  eighteen." 

"They  pretty?" 

"Yeah,  they're  purty  all  right,"  the  stranger  affirmed.  "Say,  you  fool 
around  with  girls  any?" 

"Yeah,  a  little,"  he  replied. 

The  stranger  frowned  and  said  nothing  for  a  minute;  then  he  suggested, 
"These  girls  purty  friendly,  you  might  ought  to  look  in  on  them." 

"Are  they  wild?" 

"Yeah,  say  you  might  stop  by  as  you  pass  there.  Next  house  down  the 
road  on  yer  left." 

"Smith  girls  over  home  were  wild  too." 

"Ye  better  watch  an  not  get  in  trouble  though." 

He  looked  up  at  the  stranger  and  felt  a  bit  cocky.  He  was  younger 
than  the  stranger  by  about  ten  years  and  he  felt  a  certain  assuredness  in 
himself.  "Oh  ...  I  know  enough  to  stay  out  of  trouble,"  he  smiled.  He 
started  to  say  more  but  sensed  he  had  said  too  much  already. 

The  gleam  came  back  to  the  stranger's  eye.  "An'  ye  say  ye're  lost?" 

"Yes." 

"Don't  know  which  way  to  go?" 

"No.  I'm  not  worried  though." 

The  stranger  smiled  to  himself.  He  didn't  say  anything — he  just  sat  and 
smiled  to  himself  like  he  was  playing  with  a  puppet  and  pulling  the  strings 
he  chose  and  was  glad  that  he  could  pull  them.  "Ye  got  fox  squirrels  there, 
ain't  ye?" 

"Yes,  I  got  lost  early  this  morning  and  started  back.  I  didn't  hunt 
much,"  trying  to  excuse  himself  for  not  having  killed  more.  "Killed  these 
on  the  ridge.  They  don't  seem  to  be  in  the  hollows  yet." 

"Big?" 

"Yeah,  pretty  big." 

"An'  ye  don't  know  how  to  get  back,"  the  stranger  said  and  the  sides  of 
his  mouth  turned  into  a  teasing  smile. 
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"No,  but  I  don't  care,"  and  then  he  wondered  if  he  should  have  im- 
pressed the  stranger  with  such  indifference. 

"Don't  know  which  way  to  get  back,"  the  stranger  vexed. 

"No." 

"Well,  I  think  ye  might  take  this  here  road  and  foller  it  fer  'bout  three 
miles  then  take  the  road  that  branches  to  the  left  an  it's  'bout  a  half  a  mile 
to  the  store." 

"Thanks.  Thanks  a  lot,"  he  told  the  stranger  throwing  up  his  hand  as 
a  sign  of  good-bye.  He  swung  his  gun  over  his  shoulder  and  quickened  his 
pace.  He  was  still  thirsty  and  he  shifted  his  gun  back  to  his  left  hand  and 
kept  his  steady  pace.  His  fatigue  hat  was  wet  with  sweat  around  the  band 
and  his  shirt  didn't  seem  to  be  dry  anywhere.  When  he  had  walked  about 
a  hundred  yards  he  turned  and  looked  back.  There  was  the  stranger  still 
watching  him.  "Wonder  how  come  he  took  so  long  to  tell  me  the  way,"  he 
thought .  .  .  ,  "or  did  he?" 


DREAMING 

Donna  Mincey 


Ah  heart,  but  a  dream, 

'Tis  this  thing  you  hold  so  dear. 

For  it  has  but  beauty. 

And  the  reality  be  not  so  clear. 

True  the  cottage  stands 
Cool  and  inviting  at  evensong. 
The  tides  come  yet  by  it 
As  they  have  done  so  long. 
The  blazing  hearth  within 
Burns  clear  and  bright 
And  beckons  to  all  who  pass 
Whenever  comes  the  night. 

But  how  forlorn  is  the  hope. 
That  when  'tis  sunset  by  the  sea, 
Across  the  darkening  sands, 
You'll  come  home  to  me. 


NIGHTMARE'S  END 

Doris  Rae  Turner 

Steve  stretched  his  long  lanky  body  on  the  hard,  musty  cot.  The  mat- 
tress could  not  have  been  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and  one  of  the  plastic 
buttons  that  was  half  broken  dug  in  his  back.  He  often  wondered  why 
buttons  were  put  on  mattresses  anyway.  He  reached  slowly  without  looking 
for  the  crumpled  package  of  cigarettes  on  the  wobbly  stand  beside  him  and 
wearily  lit  one.  The  dripping  water  from  the  leaky  faucet  made  him  think 
of  the  time  it  had  rained  very  hard  when  he  was  a  child.  He  had  stood  on 
the  porch  of  his  grandmother's  home  and  caught  water  in  a  little  tin  cup  as 
it  dripped  from  the  roof. 

He  put  one  arm  under  his  head  and  watched  a  long  streamer  of  smoke 
as  it  floated  upward  and  almost  touched  the  shadow  of  the  cold,  steel  bars 
a  little  on  the  ceiling.  He  was  still  confused  how  he  had  ever  gotten  in  that 
cell.  It  all  seemed  like  a  dream,  a  bad  dream,  and  it  had  become  a  living 
nightmare.  For  weeks  he  had  hoped  that  it  was  a  nightmare  and  that  he 
would  awaken  soon  and  find  himself  back  at  his  small  service  station  re- 
pairing a  car  motor  or  fixing  a  bad  brake.  But  he  didn't  awaken  because  he 
had  never  been  asleep,  and  he  realized  this  was  all  true.  It  was  actually  hap- 
pening to  him.  No  matter  how  hard  he  wished,  no  matter  how  hard  he 
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hoped  or  prayed,  this  was  real.  No  one  could  help  him  now.  There  was  no 
escape.  He  was  doomed. 

"Think  back,"  he  said  hopelessly  to  himself.  "Think  back  and  remem- 
ber every  little  detail." 

He  had  closed  the  station  early  that  night.  As  he  was  going  home  he 
heard  the  gay  organ  music  from  the  carnival  that  had  just  come  to  town. 
The  colored  lights  lit  up  the  sky  so  one  could  see  even  the  feathery  clouds. 
The  odor  of  hot  dogs  and  candy  apples  was  so  tempting  that  he  automatic- 
ally parked  his  car  and  decided  to  join  in  the  fun  with  the  other  laughing 
voices. 

He  saw  a  girl.  She  wasn't  beautiful.  Most  young  men  would  have  called 
her  plain,  simple.  Her  skin  was  too  white,  her  blue  eyes  too  pale  and  her 
hair  wasn't  a  shiny  brown.  But  Steve  thought  she  was  almost  pretty  in  a 
lonely  way.  Somehow  they  began  talking  and  he  found  himself  riding  all  the 
different  rides  with  her.  And  then  later,  taking  her  home  seemed  like  the 
right  thing  to  do.  There  were  a  few  kisses  and  that  was  all.  Simple  as  that. 
The  next  morning  he  was  arrested  for  the  murder  and  rape  of  the  same 
girl  he  met  at  the  carnival.  There  were  questions,  so  many  questions — then 
the  trial  and  then  guilty.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  he  had  been  sentenced 
to  death.  He  was  going  to  die  for  a  murder  he  didn't  commit. 

"I'm  innocent!  I'm  innocent!"  he  had  cried.  But  he  soon  learned  that 
everybody  who  was  sentenced  to  death  cried  the  same  thing. 

Now  it  was  too  late.  "Zero  hour  is  almost  here,"  he  thought.  They 
would  be  coming  for  him  soon. 

He  scratched  his  head  and  felt  nearly  naked  since  his  hair  had  been 
shaven.  He  grinned  and  thought  of  a  picked  chicken. 

The  shadow  on  the  ceiling  moved.  The  doors  clanked.  His  knees  be- 
came weak  as  he  walked  down  the  dimly  lighted  hall.  The  smell  of  death 
was  like  an  evil  curse.  Or  was  it  really  a  curse?  Suddenly  he  felt  peaceful 
inside,  as  peaceful  as  a  child  standing  on  a  porch  catching  drops  of  rain 
in  a  little  tin  cup.  He  wasn't  scared  any  more.  He  really  wasn't,  because  he 
knew  that  at  last  he  was  really  going  to  sleep  and  the  terrible  nightmare 
would  be  over. 


BLUE  EYES  AND  BLOOD 

Barbara  Wethington 

Triumph  glistened  in  the  old  cat's  eyes.  She  had  the  mouse  backed  into 
the  corner  of  the  room.  She  was  gonna  get  him.  The  mouse  scrambled  des- 
perately up  the  side  of  the  wall,  then  fell  back.  The  cat,  crying  death, 
pounced  and  ripped  open  the  mouse's  fat  belly.  Vic  watched  as  the  tiny, 
blue  eyes  of  the  mouse  disappeared  in  the  cat's  mouth.  Good  old  cat.  Vic 
walked  over  and  knelt  beside  her.  The  cat  was  still  lapping  the  blood  from 
the  floor.  Vic  put  his  hand  in  the  remaining  drops  of  blood  and  then  stuck 
his  finger  in  his  mouth.  He  looked  at  the  cat  and  laughed.  "Good  old  cat," 
he  said. 

He  picked  the  cat  up  and  held  her  for  a  minute,  caressing  her.  Then  as 
she  began  to  relax,  Vic  let  his  fingers  tighten  around  her  neck  until  terror 
filled  the  cat's  eyes  and  she  began  to  claw  viciously  at  Vic,  Then  Vic 
laughed  and  tossed  her  to  the  floor.  The  cat  was  learning  fast— even  if  she 
did  belong  to  Laura. 

Vic  glanced  at  the  tall,  antique  clock  standing  in  the  corner  of  the 
shabby  room.  It  was  almost  time  for  Laura  to  be  home,  and  everything  had 
to  be  just  exactly  as  she  had  left  it  that  morning.  Sweet,  kind  Laura.  She 
had  told  him  that  the  least  he  could  do  was  to  keep  the  house  clean  and 
wash  the  dishes  and  things.  Things  that  no  average,  normal  husband  had 
to  do — but  since  the  accident  he  was  no  longer  an  average,  normal  husband. 
Since  the  accident  he  was  no  longer  a  husband  of  any  kind.  Sweet,  kind 
wife.  Yeah,  he  knew  he  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  way  she  had  taken  care 
of  him  while  he  was  sick,  and  how  she  was  still  taking  care  of  him  by  work- 
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ing  at  the  sewing  factory.  Well,  he  was  grateful — someday  he'd  show  her 
just  how  grateful. 

He  picked  up  a  few  pieces  of  scattered  paper  from  the  floor  and  pitched 
them  in  the  fireplace.  Then  he  stood  back  and  watched  as  the  yellow,  crim- 
son-streaked flames  greedily  swallowed  the  paper.  "Pretty  fire,"  he  said.  He 
roamed  around  placing  the  brown,  straight-backed  chairs  in  their  established 
places  and  kicking  in  place  the  small  rugs  that  Laura  had  made.  Someday 
he  wasn't  gonna  have  no  dirty,  little  chairs  and  no  old  rugs  that  just  lay 
around  in  people's  way.  He  looked  at  the  dingy,  blue  wallpaper,  stained  by 
age  and  smoke  from  the  fire.  It  was  drooping  from  the  wall.  He  wasn't 
gonna  have  no  blue  wallpaper  either.  Blue  was  the  saints'  color.  The  saints' 
and  Laura's.  Yeah,  someday  everything  was  gonna  be  different.  Someday 
soon.  Vic  laughed. 

The  front  door  banged.  That  would  be  Laura.  Vic  slumped  into  a  chair 
letting  an  exhausted  look  distort  his  face. 

"Vic,  darling,  where  are  you?" 

"In  here." 

Vic  watched  his  wife  glide  into  the  room.  Her  short,  blond  hair  had 
edged  out  from  beneath  her  shabby,  gray  hat  and  her  face  was  flushed  be- 
cause of  her  long  walk  from  the  bus.  Her  eyes  were  that  funny  blue,  and 
bright  the  way  they  always  were  when  she  was  excited  or  something.  Laura 
was  beautiful.  She  was  so  damned  beautiful!  It  was  a  shame  that  things  were 
the  way  they  were.  Yeah,  it  was  a  damned,  sorry  shame.  Vic  laughed 
silently,  bitterly. 

Laura  stooped  and  kissed  Vic's  cheek.  "Everything  looks  fine  dear 
except  you  did  leave  a  little  dust  on  the  top  of  the  bookcase.  Where's  my 
baby?  What  are  you  laughing  at,  Vic?" 

"I'm  not  laughing,  Laura.  Your  damned  cat  is  around  here  some- 
where." Vic  watched  eagerly  as  Laura  headed  toward  the  cat  that  was 
sprawled  on  the  couch  watching  her. 

Laura  reached  for  the  cat,  then  jumped  back  screaming.  The  cat  had 
cut  a  long,  bloody  streak  in  her  arm,  and  had  now  jumped  to  the  floor  and 
hid  under  the  couch. 

Vic  sighed.  Everything  was  working  fine. 

"Vic,  what  have  you  done  to  my  baby?"  Laura  screamed.  "What  have 
you  done  to  her?" 

Vic  just  looked  at  her  for  a  long  time.  Finally  it  seemed  to  hit  her; 
then  she  turned  and  ran  screaming  outside. 

Vic  waited  until  the  door  slammed;  then  he  jumped  up  and  ran  swiftly 
to  the  couch  and  dragged  the  cat  out.  The  cat  screamed  with  rage  and  fear. 
Vic  looked  at  her  and  laughed.  "Remember  the  little  mouse — the  little 
mouse  with  blue  eyes?"  He  sank  his  teeth  into  the  cat's  throat  tasting  the 
warm  salty  blood  mingled  with  fur.  It  wasn't  Laura's  soft  neck  that  his 
teeth  were  mutilating,  and  it  wasn't  Laura's  soft  blond  hair  that  he  was 
stroking.  Laura  wouldn't  let  him  touch  her.  He  wondered  if  her  blood  would 
be  salty  like  the  cat's. 

Vic  felt  the  life  disappearing  from  the  cat's  body.  No,  it  wasn't  Laura's 
body  he  held  in  his  hands — ^just  her  old  cat's.  But  there  was  always  tomor- 
row. 

"Bye,  old  cat,"  he  said. 


CONSOLATION  FOR  ONE 

Sue  Huls 

Our  love's  not  as  bright  as  it  used  to  be — 

We  no  longer  live  in  a  world  of  ecstasy. 

The  love  we  once  shared  is  now  aU  but  lost — 

Time  alone  can  ease  the  heartaches  it  cost. 

If  perhaps  you  have  found  a  new  love,  then  I'm  glad; 

It's  consoling  to  know  only  one  must  be  sad. 
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DESTINY 

Fann  R.  Herndon 

While  looking  at  the  mountain's  majesty, 
The  answer  to  my  fervent  life  I  sought. 
How  will  my  being,  I  wondered,  be  so  wrought? 
What  are  my  traits  that  others  are  to  see? 

Where  lies  the  answer  we  all  seek  in  vain? 
Do  you,  wise  Mountains,  know  the  truth  we 

Seek? 
You  with  your  proud  and  stately  time-worn 

Peaks, 
You  know  the  answer  which  we  wish  to 

Gain. 

Oh,  You,  who  are  the  sages  of  Time, 
Must  know  the  answer  to  our  destiny. 
But  is  this  quest  for  mortals,  such  as  we, 
A  peak  too  unattainable  to  climb? 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  what 

We  see. 
And  strive  for  goals  our  assets  will  us  be. 

THE  COUNTRY  TOWN 

MiCHiKO  Kanno 


Dear  T , 

I  have  a  black  wooden  box  at  home,  in  which  I  keep  many  photos.  I 
think  you  might  have  seen  it  one  time.  Various  pictures,  old  and  new,  are 
jumbled  together.  Among  them,  there  is  a  picture  of  a  country  town.  I  do 
not  know  how  that  picture  came  to  be  in  the  box,  but  while  ransacking  ft, 
I  have  often  seen  it  among  the  others,  though  I  never  particularly  looked 
for  it. 

The  night  just  before  I  left  home  to  live  here  in  a  small  southeast  sea- 
coast  town  for  my  health,  I  took  out  the  box  and  looked  at  the  pictures  one 
by  one.  There  were  pictures  of  famous  places,  pictures  of  hot  springs  and 
pictures  of  seaside  resorts  where  I  had  been  before.  Once  again  I  came 
across  the  picture  of  the  country  town. 

It  is  indeed  an  old  picture  and  faded — but  not  too  much.  This  time,  I 
took  it  in  my  hand  and  looked  at  it  carefully.  I  could  not  recognize  the 
place;  at  any  rate,  it  was  a  place  I  had  never  visited.  The  new  town  I  had 
come  to  live  in  could  not  be  the  one  in  the  picture — or  could  it?  Yet,  last 
evening,  when  I  went  for  a  walk  for  the  first  time  since  I  came  here  about 
a  month  ago,  I  had  the  feeling  that  I  had  seen  this  town  before. 

Later,  gazing  at  the  picture  I  endulged  in  various  fancies — a  man  is 
standing  under  the  eaves  of  a  house  whose  walls  are  falling  down.  The 
street  is  deserted  and  no  one  is  walking  about.  Certainly,  the  town  itself  is 
quite  foreign  to  me,  but  the  more  I  gazed  at  it,  the  more  I  feel  an  inex- 
pressible longing  for  something.  From  whichever  direction  I  might  look 
at  the  picture,  part  of  the  houses  could  never  be  seen.  I  thought,  however, 
I  could  see  not  only  the  eaves  of  the  houses  but  the  whole  of  them.  When 
winter  comes,  it  may  snow;  the  town  will  be  far  more  lonely  on  a  rainy 
day;  at  night,  dim  lights  may  flicker  in  front  of  the  houses.  Is  that  man, 
standing  under  the  eaves,  still  alive? — I  thought  and  thought  of  things  like 
these. 

Well,  last  evening  I  went  for  a  walk.  Leaving  the  villa  behind  me,  I 
stood  in  the  dark  for  a  while.  Then  I  went  down  the  hill  until  I  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  town  which  I  used  to  overlook  from  the  garden  of  the  house. 
Town  was  nothing  but  a  name.  A  row  of  houses  stood  along  both  sides  of 
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the  rough  unpaved  road.  On  either  side  of  the  road  there  was  a  ditch  with 
a  plank  in  front  of  each  house  for  the  people  to  use  as  they  went  in  and  out. 

Now  I  was  at  the  very  edge  of  the  town.  The  feeling  which  stole  into 
my  heart  was  the  same  one  I  had  had  when  I  saw  that  picture  in  the  box — 
seen  just  a  picture — but  this  was  real.  However,  both  are  very,  very  foreign 
to  me.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  it  is  now,  or  a  thousand  years 
ago;  time  nor  place  matters  little.  This  is  only  the  human  world,  with  life 
and  death,  love  and  hate,  joy  and  sorrow.  Here,  in  front  of  me,  passes  the 
huge  current  of  human  life,  passing  from  generation  to  generation  flowing 
onward  to  the  sea  of  eternity. 

I  walked  on  slowly.  Now  I  could  see  everything  about  the  town  I 
wished  to  look  at.  No  longer  was  I  gazing  on  a  picture.  I  saw  a  man  leaning 
against  the  door  and  looking  vacantly  at  the  darkening  sky.  I  crossed  a 
little  bridge  and  walked  down  a  narrow  road  leading  to  the  right.  Suddenly, 
I  heard  a  woman  scream.  She  seemed  to  be  railing  against  someone.  Un- 
consciously, I  hastened  toward  the  direction  of  the  scream. 

I  have  written  so  much  that  I  am  quite  tired,  so  1  shall  make  a  long 
story  short — a  woman,  standing  alone,  was  screaming.  She  was  completely 
insane. 

"Damn  it!  You  ungrateful  wretch!  Villain!  Fool!" 

Those  words  she  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

When  I  came  home,  I  found  an  elderly  man  talking  with  the  owner 
of  the  villa  where  I  stay.  This  old  man  was  the  very  "villain"  and  "ungrate- 
ful fool"  whom  that  mad  woman  had  been  calling  names. 

I  will  write  to  you  more  of  the  detail  next  time. 

The  wind  has  risen  and  the  sea  is  roaring,  so  that  I  cannot  think  any 
longer. 

HE  WAVED  AND  RODE  ON  BY 

Peggy  Hinkle 

You  never  know  about  people.  They're  funny.  You  think  you  know'em 
and  then — wham! — they  up  and  do  somethin'  you'd  never  expect. 

Take  Jim  and  me.  I  thought  I  knew  him  well  as  I  knew  myself.  An' 
not  'cause  we're  cousins  either.  That  don't  count  anyway.  But  we  kinda' 
grew  up  together — more  like  brothers  than  cousins.  My  dad  and  Uncle  Fred 
owned  farms  right  next  to  each  other.  Big  ones  too — somethin'  over  800 
acres,  all  told,  stretched  from  the  Little  Miami  River  where  Mill  Creek 
meets  clear  up  to  the  railroad  bridge  to  Chillicothe.  Anyway  there  weren't 
no  others  close  our  age,  so  it  was  just  natural  we'd  be  best  friends. 

We  learned  to  fish  together  and  hunt  too.  He  used  to  let  me  use  his 
new  12-gauge  shot  gun  anytime  I'd  ask.  An'  it  wasn't  like  when  some  people 
lend  you  things  and  then  stand  around  and  watch  over  your  shoulder  to 
see  what  you're  going  to  do,  they're  so  afraid  you  might  break  somethin'. 
Jim  wasn't  like  that  at  all.  I'd  just  ask  for  it  and  he'd  say  "sure,"  and  then 
maybe  he'd  go  off  as  far  as  the  next  field  to  do  his  huntin'.  An'  that'd  be  all 
there  was  to  it. 

We  used  to  have  some  big  times.  We  always  played  hookey  together. 
And  if  there  was  a  bunch  goin'  off  in  the  afternoon  to  swim  or  see  the  races 
in  Chillicothe  and  they'd  ask  me  to  go  along,  I  wouldn't  go  unless  Jim  was 
in  on  it  too.  And  he  was  the  same  way. 

There  wasn't  much  anything  we  didn't  do  together.  We  learned  to 
smoke  at  the  same  time  even.  We'd  sneak  off  to  the  top  of  the  hill  behind 
Uncle  Fred's  barn  and  smoke  cigarettes  Jim  stole  from  Bert,  one  of  Uncle 
Fred's  hands. 

That's  the  way  we  were  all  the  while  we  were  growin'  up,  and  every- 
thing was  fine.  It  looked  like  it  would  stay  that  way  too.  We  even  planned 
once  that  when  we  were  grown  and  the  farms  were  ours — I  was  the  only 
child  on  my  side  and  Jim  had  three  sisters  that  all  married  and  went  off 
to  live — we'd  build  us  one  big  house  and  share  it.  And  we'd  buy  up  all  the 
farms  around  and  then  hire  more  folks  to  work  for  us  'til  we  were  the  big- 
gest men  in  southern  Ohio. 
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But  then  the  summer  Jim  was  nineteen,  and  I  was  just  seventeen  the 
spring  before,  Uncle  Fred  bought  that  automobile  and — wham! — everything 
was  just  shot. 

It  was  an  ole'  black  Model  A  and  the  first  one  around,  except  for  a 
half  dozen  or  so  right  in  Chillicothe.  I  rode  in  it  only  a  couple  of  times, 
and  I  wasn't  so  wild  about  it,  but  Jim  was  crazy  about  it. 

He  learned  to  drive  that  summer,  and  that  took  practice  an'  time.  With 
work  in  the  day,  evenings  were  the  only  spare  time  left.  So  every  night  he'd 
drive  from  his  house  over  to  mine  and  come  in  and  talk  a  while  and  then 
drive  back. 

Well,  I  didn't  see  him  as  much  that  summer.  He  got  pretty  good  at  that 
car  and  before  long  he'd  drive  on  past  our  house  down  to  where  our  road 
meets  the  pike  to  town  and  then  he'd  drive  back.  I'd  be  sitting  on  the  porch 
'cause  there  wasn't  much  else  to  do  and  I  could  hear  him  coming  by.  Then 
he'd  toot  that  horn  and  wave  when  he  went  by. 

That  car  got  to  be  like  a  disease  with  him,  and  he  started  going  over 
to  Chillicothe  every  Friday  and  Saturday  night.  I'd  see  him  coming  down 
the  road  about  seven,  while  it  was  still  light.  He'd  be  all  dressed  up  with 
his  coat  on  and  sometimes  a  stiff  collar  shirt  on  and  he'd  toot  that  horn  and 
wave  and  ride  on  by. 

Sometimes  I'd  still  be  up  when  I'd  hear  him  coming  back,  and  if  my 
light  was  on,  he'd  toot.  But  then  sometimes  I'd  lie  in  bed  awake  and  listen 
for  that  car,  but  after  a  long  while  I'd  fall  asleep  and  never  hear  him  going 
back.  That  happened  more  and  more. 

I  went  fishing  a  few  times  that  summer  and  Jim  went  along  once  or 
twice,  but  he  was  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  back,  so  we  didn't  go  much. 

The  days  started  gettin'  short,  and  some  nights  it  was  cool.  Jim  would 
once  in  a  while  stop  by  the  house.  He  came  once  to  show  me  the  new  suit 
he  bought  in  town  and  he  asked  me  to  go  in  with  him  some  night  and  he'd 
show  me  around.  I  said,  "Sure,  Sometime,"  but  I  never  went. 

He  was  different  to  talk  to  then.  He'd  come  to  the  house  and  sit  in  the 
Morris  chair  by  the  stove  a  few  minutes  and  then  get  up  and  walk  over  to 
the  mantel  and  look  at  all  the  family  pictures  like  he  was  a  visitor.  Then 
he'd  pace  around  pickin'  up  knic-knacs  and  things  and  say  "Yeah"  and 
"No"  while  I  was  talking.  After  a  while  he'd  say  he  had  to  pick  up  some- 
thin'  or  somebody  in  town  and  off  he'd  go. 

That's  the  way  things  went  up  to  the  Sunday  after  Thanksgivin'. 

I  was  firin'  up  the  stove  when  Jim  and  Uncle  Fred  and  Aunt  Lou  drove 
up.  Mom  was  by  the  door  and  she  let'em  in.  You  could  tell  it  was  somethin' 
special.  Jim  had  on  that  new  suit  and  Aunt  Lou's  eyes  were  all  red  and 
swollen  where  she'd  been  cryin'. 

Uncle  Fred  kinda  laughed  and  said  it  looked  like  the  last  of  his  brood 
was  determined  to  leave  too.  I  looked  at  Jim  but  he  was  foolin'  with  those 
dumb  pictures  on  the  mantel. 

Uncle  Fred  looked  at  Dad  and  said  Jim  had  come  to  say  good-bye,  that 
he  had  a  job  in  a  paper-carton  factory  in  Cincinnati,  and  he  was  going  to 
stay  with  his  sister,  Kay,  and  her  husband  there.  Uncle  Fred  kinda  slapped 
Jim  on  the  back  and  turned  him  toward  Dad  and  they  shook  hands.  Jim 
kissed  Mom  and  she  told  him  to  be  good  'cause  Cincinnati  was  an  awful 
big  town.  He  told  her  he  could  take  care  of  himself  and  that  started  Aunt 
Lou  cryin'  again.  Jim  patted  her  clumsy-like  on  the  shoulder  and  looked 
around  at  Uncle  Fred  just  blank.  They  hugged  and  slapped  one  another  on 
the  back  and  Jim  walked  out. 

I  went  out  to  the  porch  with  him  and  he  said  I'd  have  to  come  down 
to  Cincinnati  when  he  got  settled  and  I  said  that'd  be  swell.  We  stood  there 
in  front  of  that  car  feeling  bashful-like  and  then  I  said  it  sure  wouldn't  be 
like  the  ole'  days  with  him  gone  and  he  just  sorta'  laughed  and  then  we 
stood  there  again.  Finally  Jim  reached  out  and  grabbed  my  hand  and  we 
shook.  By  then  everybody  was  out  on  the  porch,  and  Jim  climbed  in  that 
car.  Aunt  Lou  was  rubbin'  her  eyes  and  Jim  blew  her  a  kiss  as  he  drove  off. 
We  stood  there  wavin'  and  callin'  'til  he  got  to  the  road  and  looked  back. 
Then  he  tooted  that  horn  and  drove  on  by. 
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ODE  TO  A  LOVELY  LADY 

Kay  Wood 

You  are  so  wonderful  and  kind 
To  press  me  to  your  breast, 

And  kiss  away  the  tears  that  form 
From  my  own  worthlessness. 

Your  strong  belief  in  love  divine 
Instilled  within  me  grows, 

And  life  and  love  again  is  born, 
Though  no  one  ever  knows. 

I  think  about  the  way  you  walk 
And  beckon  with  your  hand, 

My  heart  cries  out  as  if  to  say, 
"Your  wish  is  my  command." 

So,  Lovely  Lady,  stay  with  me 
And  never  more  depart, 

A  memory  to  live  this  day. 
Forever  in  my  heart. 


GIVE  ME  YOUR  HAND 

Sue  Huls 


Give  me  your  hand. 
And  lead  me  on — 

Guide  me  to  destinies 
Not  far  beyond. 


Lead  me  through  uncertainty, 
Through  sickness  and  night; 

Help  me  know  death 

With  no  fear  in  sight. 


Whisper  thy  will  gently 

That  I  might  understand- 

Make  my  life  complete 

And  give  me  your  hand. 


WHY  DID  THEY  SEARCH  THEIR  YEARS? 

Bobby  R.  Hickman 

Why  did  they  search  their  years,  their  life  away. 

And  leave  this  life  with  thoughts  that  they,  of  all 

There  was  to  know,  had  made  so  little  to  fall? 

Yet  they  the  chains  of  time  had  made  to  sway. 

While  there  upon  their  last  death  bed  they  lay. 

They  thought  that  all  they  knew  was  still  so  small 

Beside  unknown,  to  which  they  did  appall. 

But  still  they  would  search  longer  if  they  may. 

They  rate  unequal  with  the  gods  on  high. 

They  searched  the  realms  of  micros  and  cosmos 

And  atoms  around  which  electrons  fly. 

All  of  which  made  truth  always  so  very  close. 

Why,  of  all  that  in  this  world  do  live,  only  few 
Will  search  for  that  which  is  most  nearly  true? 
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THE  CHAMPION 

Robert  Purdom 

A  ruby  is  gone  from  the  golden  band, 

A  Mighty  star  has  fallen  from  the 

sky. 

A  great  champion  has  made  his 

finale  stand. 

And  from  the  Multitudes  there 

comes  a  sigh. 

Where  in  the  works  of  Mortal 

Man, 

Is  there  a  thing  to  judge  him  by? 

He  ran  as  no  other  can. 

His  victories  will  never  die. 

But  his  ending  is  only  a  beginning, 

For  the  tradition  and  heritage  he 

holds. 

Will  go  on  to  others,  lending 

A  greater  life  yet  untold. 

And  new  champions  will  appear 

In  the  annals  of  future  years. 

THE  WHITE  FUR  COAT 

J.  Fair  McCrery 

It  was  drizzling  the  night  he  first  saw  her.  She  stepped  out  of  the  car- 
riage assisted  only  by  the  driver.  Although  the  wind  was  wantonly  blowing 
around  the  corners  of  the  buildings,  her  appearance  was  unruffled.  Unhur- 
ried, she  glided  into  the  lobby  of  the  theatre. 

A  look  of  annoyance  spread  over  her  face  as  she  noticed  a  dirty  spot 
on  the  hem  of  her  white  fur  coat,  which  must  have  been  the  result  of  the 
rain  beating  down  on  the  mud-spattered  pavement.  She  slipped  back  the 
hood  of  her  coat  and  revealed  long,  raven-black  hair,  which  glistened  be- 
neath the  silvery  lights.  The  cold  air  had  made  a  rosy  glow  in  her  flawless 
complexion.  Hesitantly,  she  unbuttoned  her  coat  and  pulled  it  off,  revealing 
a  gown  of  crimson  color.  The  bodice  was  closely  fitted  with  one  strap  going 
from  the  left  side  and  across  her  right  shoulder.  Her  immaculate  white 
gloves  reached  above  her  elbows,  and  her  right  wrist  was  encircled  with  a 
gold  bracelet  which  was  the  body  of  a  serpent  with  a  head  on  each  end 
entwined  to  form  the  catch.  On  her  little  finger  she  wore  a  ring  set  with  a 
large  square  ruby,  and  around  her  neck  was  a  gold  chain  from  which  hung 
a  locket. 

She  seemed  to  be  looking  for  something  or  somebody,  as  she  surveyed 
the  few  people  who  had  left  the  warmth  of  their  homes  early  to  brave  the 
icy  hand  of  Mother  Nature  for  good  seats  at  the  play.  The  crowd  was  indeed 
a  dismal  one.  Of  all  the  lovely  ladies  who  had  come  and  gone  from  this 
theatre,  in  his  twelve  years  of  ushering  there,  never  had  the  usher  seen  one 
quite  so  lovely  as  the  "Helen  of  Troy"  who  stood  there  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  small  group  in  the  lobby.  It  was  as  if  an  artist  had  painted  a  picture  with 
her  as  the  central  theme  and  had  placed  a  few  insignificant  figures  merely  as 
background.  Only  she  caught  the  viewer's  eye. 

The  lobby  was  beginning  to  fill  now  with  people  brushing  the  wetness 
off  their  overcoats  and  trying  to  revive  the  circulation  in  their  hands.  He 
was  standing  in  a  dimly  lighted  corner  watching  her,  when  through  the 
crowd  her  almond  eyes  met  his  grey  ones;  she  came  toward  him,  her  lips 
parted  and  she  spoke.  When  did  the  play  begin?  Of  course  he  knew,  had 
he  not  been  there  for  every  performance  in  the  last  twelve  years? 

"Half  past  eight,  my  lady,"  he  finally  managed  to  say,  but  she  had 
suddenly  turned  away.  At  the  same  instant  three  men  in  dark  suits  walked 
over  to  where  they  were  standing. 

"So  you  finally  messed  up,  and  now  we've  caught  you.  We  didn't  think 
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that  your  get-away  lady  would  ever  lead  us  to  you.  The  police  had  her 
'nailed'  right  after  the  robbery,  but  let  her  go  until  she  led  us  to  you." 

"Too  bad,  pop,"  she  whispered  with  a  distinct  foreign  accent.  I  guess 
you  were  just  a  victim  of  circumstances." 

They  left  the  theatre  together,  in  handcuffs.  He  in  his  black  dress  suit 
and  she  in  her  white  fur  coat  with  the  dirty  spot  on  the  hem. 

REFLECTIONS 

Kathleen  Sharpe 

As  I  enjoy  the  Autumn's 

hazy  hours 
And  see  the  golden  leaves 

Kissed  by  the  frost. 
The  leaves,  a  weary  being 

ever,  tossed 
By  riding  to  and  fro,  cool 

showers 
Will  threaten,  ending  lives 

of  others.  Flowers 
Attempt  to  square  out  all 

the  fragrance.  Glossed, 
The  blossoms,  with  their 

Autumn  gowns  and  crossed 
With  dew,  that  sparkles  like 

the  heavenly  power 
That  maketh  all  of  natures 

wonders  here 
On  land,  and  sky,  and  in  the 

stormy  sea. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  naught  this  life  to  fear 
But  that  each  life  has  its 

own  right  to  be. 
All  things  are  made  to  bloom 

And  then  to  die. 
The  pattern  set  by  that  one 

of  the  sky. 

THEY  ARE  MINE 

Shirley  Dillow 

The  hall  was  quiet  and  all  Sue  could  hear  was  the  steady  drumming  of 
the  little  white  Westclox  as  it  tried  to  fill  the  silent  room  with  sound.  Sitting 
on  the  small  black  table  beside  her  bed,  it  seemed  like  a  tiny  friend,  true 
blue  no  matter  what,  and  today  Sue  wasn't  sure  just  what.  As  her  feet  hit 
the  cold  floor,  thoughts  raced  through  her  mind. 

In  the  grill  Sue  tried  to  act  casual  and  friendly,  but  the  yeast  dough- 
nuts stuck  in  her  throat  and  would  not  be  washed  down  by  the  black  coffee. 
She  found  herself,  along  with  several  other  candidates,  walking  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  a  door.  The  vote  counting  seemed  an  unendurable  eternity. 
Finally  the  door  opened  and  Fred  walked  out  with  the  most  mysterious  of 
grins.  Sue  wanted  to  close  her  ears.  She  wanted  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say, 
but  she  was  afraid  to  hear  it. 

Two  minutes  later  Sue  realized  that  she  had  made  the  first  step — one  of 
the  top  four  in  the  court — but  basketball  queen  seemed  too  far  away  to  hope 
for.  She  half  heard  Fred  say,  "Will  the  four  that  I  have  named  please  come 
to  the  gym  at  4:00  this  afternoon  for  rehearsal?  The  queen  will  be  one  of 
you.  We  have  three  bouquets  of  white  carnations  and  one  bouquet  of  red 
roses.  Tonight,  one  minute  before  half  time,  I  will  give  the  queen  the  red 
roses." 
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Back  in  the  dorm  she  made  a  phone  call.  Mother  and  daddy  had  to 
know.  "I'm  one  of  the  top  four.  Can  you  come?  No,  I  don't  know  who  the 
queen  is.  No,  I  don't  think  I  got  it.  I  may  be  queen.  I  don't  know.  Come 
over  just  in  case,"  Sue  said  nearly  all  in  one  breath.  There  was  much  to  be 
done  and  too  little  time.  A  formal  was  rushed  to  the  cleaners  and  unending 
yards  of  slips  were  pressed.  Food  was  forgotten  and  Pamela,  which  was  ly- 
ing open  on  the  desk,  was  pushed  aside.  Sue's  thoughts  were  many  " — if  I 
only  knew  one  way  or  the  other.  White  carnations  would  be  beautiful,  but 
who  will  get  the  red  roses  exactly  one  minute  before  half  time?  .  .  ." 

Then  Sue  was  alone  again.  Mother  had  been  sent  to  the  game  with  the 
girls  next  door.  Sue  was  sitting  in  a  chair  unaware  of  the  radio  that  was 
broadcasting  the  first  half  of  the  game.  Her  stomach  felt  as  if  someone  were 
trying  to  churn  butter  there  and  her  legs  ached  until  she  began  to  wonder  if 
they  would  hold  her  up.  It  was  time  to  put  on  the  three  slips  and  the  white 
formal  and,  just  for  luck,  an  extra  spray  of  the  "White  Shoulders"  that  Ray 
had  given  her. 

As  Sue  walked  over  to  the  gym,  her  throat  felt  dry  and  her  feet  heavy. 
She  stood  in  the  hall  waiting,  and  the  three  minutes  seemed  like  thirty.  Her 
heart  dropped  as  the  roses  were  carried  past  her  but  two  seconds  later  she 
felt  them  being  placed  in  her  arms.  "The  red  roses  are  yours.  Sue,"  Fred 
said  in  a  quiet  tone.  .  .  .  "Mine  .  .  .  ,"  Sue  thought  .  .  .  ,  "they  are  mine 
.  .  .  ,"  and  she  gripped  Fred's  arm  tightly  as  she  walked  calmly  down  the 
floor  toward  the  chair  awaiting  the  queen. 

FIRST  BORN 

Doris  Rae  Turner 

Bill  Mallory  sat  quietly  staring  out  the  dingy  window.  It  was  his  twenty- 
fourth  birthday  and  he  hoped  he  would  never  have  another  one.  The  sun 
was  almost  behind  the  far  away  hills  and  the  gray  monstrous  clouds  that 
were  gathering  over  the  small  town  gave  evidence  of  rain.  It  would  be  spring 
in  a  few  days  and  he  loathed  the  thought  of  it.  His  mother  would  contin- 
uously nag  him  to  go  outside  and  enjoy  the  warm  sunshine  and  after  two 
or  three  weeks  of  refusals  he  would  finally  give  in  just  to  shut  her  big 
mouth. 

He  could  hear  her  puttering  around  in  the  kitchen  now  and  it  would 
be  only  a  short  time  before  she  would  yell  in  a  tired,  defeated  tone  that 
the  stew  was  done.  He  hated  stew.  He  hated  the  sickening  odor  of  it  that 
filled  the  shabby  house.  And  he  wished  that  his  mother  would  get  out  of  the 
house  and  go  somewhere.  Anywhere,  it  didn't  matter.  He  was  tired  of  look- 
ing at  her  all  day.  That's  what  he  hated  about  Saturdays.  It  was  her  day  off 
at  the  Silver  Diner.  It  wasn't  that  he  liked  to  see  her  work  hard  either,  be- 
cause deep  down  in  his  bitter  heart  he  loved  her  as  much  as  any  son  loved 
a  mother.  She  was  all  he  had. 

It  had  been  almost  five  years  since  his  accident.  Five  years  of  sitting  in 
an  uncomfortable  wheel  chair;  five  years  of  watching  people  stare  at  him  as 
if  he  were  one  of  the  freaks  in  a  side  show;  five  years  of  helplessness  and 
misery.  Why  couldn't  he  have  died  instead  of  Julie?  His  first  real  love,  and 
he  died  a  thousand  times  inside  when  he  thought  of  her,  because  he  had 
killed  her.  He  could  remember  that  dreadful  day  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  .  .  . 

Duke  Ellison  had  let  him  borrow  his  old  green,  beat-up  Ford  to  go  to 
Petersburg,  where  the  annual  stock  car  race  was  being  held.  Although  Julie 
didn't  like  races,  he  persuaded  her  to  go  with  him.  He  felt  big  and  strong 
behind  the  wheel  and  with  Julie  beside  him.  The  car  may  have  been  an  old 
two-door  Ford,  but  to  him  it  was  bigger  than  a  Cadillac.  He  made  up  his 
mind  he  would  someday  have  his  own  car.  He  loved  to  drive  and  he  loved 
speed.  Suddenly  he  began  pressing  his  foot  on  the  accelerator  harder  and 
harder.  There  was  an  embankment  and  he  heard  Julie's  tearing  screams  as 
the  car  went  trembling  over  and  over  and  over.  .  .  . 

A  draft  was  coming  from  somewhere  and  the  rain  clattered  as  the  wind 
blew  it  against  the  window.  He  tucked  the  light  wool  blanket  tighter  around 
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his  waist  and  for  a  moment  he  could  have  sworn  that  he  felt  his  legs.  Swiftly 
he  moved  his  hands  under  the  coverlet.  His  legs  ended  at  the  knee  joint.  He 
wanted  to  cry  but  couldn't  and  thought  God  must  hate  him  terribly.  He 
felt  his  mother's  worn  gentle  hands  on  his  slumped  shoulders  and  shrugged 
them  away. 

"Stew's  done,"  she  said  wearily.  "The  table  is  set  and  you  can  reach 
everything.  Eat  when  you  want  to." 

He  knew  he  made  her  feel  uneasy. 

"You'll  need  cigarettes  for  tomorrow,"  she  said,  "so  I'll  go  on  out  and 
get  you  some  now." 

He  wheeled  the  chair  around  and  saw  her  pulling  on  the  faded  blue 
raincoat  that  almost  matched  the  silver  in  her  hair. 

"Ma,"  he  said  chocking  back  the  sobs,  "Ma,  don't  leave  me!  Don't  ever 
leave  me!" 

He  stretched  out  his  arms  for  her  and  she  went  to  him  and  stroked 
his  hair  as  though  he  were  still  a  little  boy. 

"Oh,  my  son,  my  first  born!" 


AND  THE  RAIN 

Sharon  Brown 

and  the  rain 
and  the  rain 
and  the  rain 

and  the  rain 
falling  down 

on 
my 

face 
and  the  rain 
falling  down 

on 
my 
hair 
and  the  rain 
making 

the  sidewalk 

shiny 
and  the  rain 
making 

the  grass 

damp 
and  the  rain 
falling  down 

my  cheeks 
chasing  the  tears 

SEARCH  FOR  A  SUB 

Harold  R.  Smith 

When  Bob  Freeman  walked  onto  the  campus  from  the  practice  field, 
a  bunch  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  were  stringing  a  huge  cloth  sign  across 
the  main  drive.  The  large  purple  letters  read  Welcome,  Dads. 

The  sign  depressed  him.  For  most  of  his  life  he  had  gotten  along  quite 
well  without  a  father;  his  stepfather  was  not  at  all  a  good  substitute.  That 
was  all  the  more  reason  he  wanted  his  mother  to  come  tomorrow.  From  the 
time  he  had  sat  cold  and  alone  as  a  green  freshman  and  watched  the  yelling 
crowd  carry  "Sledgehammer"  Lewis  from  the  field,  he  had  wanted  to  play 
in  the  Father's  Day  game.  Tomorrow  was  it.  He  had  read  the  papers.  His 
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name  was  in  all  of  them,  but  somehow  he  didn't  feel  like  the  dynamic  new 
discovery,  "Dynamite"  Freeman.  He  felt  small  and  alone.  If  only  he  had 
someone.  .  .  . 

Bob,  a  good-looking,  twenty-year-old  senior,  playfully  shouldered  his 
way  into  grub  line.  He  was  not  like  the  rest  of  the  team.  There  was  a  sort 
of  gentleness  about  him  that  belied  his  action  on  the  football  field,  and  a 
good-naturedness  that  let  him  joke  with  the  popular  or  laugh  at  the  jokes 
of  the  shy.  He  didn't  notice  his  food  when  he  got  the  tray  and  almost  forgot 
to  say  something  about  the  "modern  cow"  to  the  shy  freshman  serving  milk. 
He  finished  his  meal  long  before  the  others  and  walked  out  upon  the  dark- 
ening campus. 

Pop  Foley  was  not  in  the  little  room  in  the  basement  of  old  Sutland 
Hall  when  Bob  knocked  on  the  door.  He  needed  to  see  Pop.  Ever  since  he 
had  been  here  at  Southern.  Bob  had  relied  upon  Pop  to  listen  to  his  troubles 
and  give  him  advice.  A  funny  one — that  Pop!  He  was  a  spare,  straight  little 
man  who  always  had  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a  practical  joke  on  his  mind 
when  he  was  doing  janitor  work  on  campus,  but  many  times  was  rather 
reserved  and  melancholy  when  he  was  alone  in  his  room  with  Bob.  The 
nearest  he  had  ever  come  to  talking  to  Bob  was  the  day  that  he  told  him 
the  scar  on  his  forehead,  which  everyone  had  been  wondering  about,  was 
gotten  in  a  prisoner-of-war  camp  in  Europe.  No  one  knew  where  he  was 
from — just  that  he  had  come  one  day  in  a  nice  suit  when  Bob  was  a  fresh- 
man. He  had  taken  the  only  available  job  on  campus  which  the  personnel 
man  had  jokingly  offered.  One  of  the  fellows  had  accidentally  discovered 
one  day  that  he  was  a  whiz  in  accounting,  and  since  that  time  he  had  be- 
come somewhat  of  a  private  tutor  in  varied  fields  for  the  follows  who  were 
lagging.  When  they  asked  him  where  he  had  learned  or  why  he  didn't  use 
his  knowledge,  he  smiled  in  that  sly  way  of  his  and  said  he  liked  the  "well- 
bred"  side  of  life,  the  college  "loaf." 

Bob  wondered  where  all  Pop's  money  had  gone.  He  had  seemed  to 
have  plenty  when  he  first  came  and  had  owned  a  nice  car.  Now  that  was 
sold  along  with  all  his  nice  clothes.  Pop  wasn't  wasteful  and  was  always 
careful  to  spend  only  where  needed.  He  didn't  have  much  of  anything  any- 
more, but  still  he  was  always  immaculate  and  managed  to  look  very  dis- 
tinguished in  his  blue  suit  on  Sunday  morning.  Oh,  well.  Pop  was  surely 
able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Bob  walked  down  the  sidewalk  toward  the  stadium.  A  warm  night 
breeze  playfully  touched  the  drying  leaves  under  an  old  oak.  A  door 
slammed,  someone  was  whistling,  a  radio  played;  here  and  there,  there  were 
gay  fragments  of  talk  and  bursts  of  laughter.  The  spell  of  the  warm  fall 
night  began  to  get  to  Bob.  His  spirits  rose  a  little. 

Several  undergraduates  were  walking  with  their  fathers.  He  had  a  nice 
feeling  when  they  spoke  to  him  and  called  his  first  name.  He  said,  "Hi, 
Fellas,"  and  smiled  at  their  dads.  He  could  hear  the  undergrads  whispering 
to  their  dads  as  they  went  on  down  the  walk. 

Dave  Whitley  stopped  him  and  wondered  if  Tompkins,  who  had  been 
laid  up  with  a  bad  ankle,  would  be  able  to  play  in  the  game.  Bob  guessed 
so.  "Say,  will  your  Dad  be  down  tomorrow,  Bob?"  Dave  wanted  to  know. 

I.  .  .  I  guess  not  this  time."  Bob  kicked  at  an  imaginary  object  and 
managed  a  laugh.  "Guess  his  li'l  boy  will  need  his  help  tomorrow,  though. 
Those  two  ambulance  attendants  don't  look  like  they're  strong  enough  to 
carry  me  off." 

Don  laughed  good-naturedly,  poked  Bob  on  the  shoulder,  and  walked 
on  down  the  sidewalk,  his  heel  taps  scraping  noisily  in  the  warm  night.  Bob 
picked  up  a  scrap  of  white  paper  and  began  tearing  off  little  bits  as  he 
walked.  He  was  glad  his  mother  was  coming  up  tomorrow.  It  was  a  long 
way  from  Kentucky  to  Alabama,  but  there  had  been  enough  extra  in  the 
yellow  envelope  this  time  to  pay  for  a  nice  Pullman  and  some  new  clothes. 
He  shook  his  head  as  he  thought  of  those  envelopes.  Just  as  regular  as  the 
weeks  now  for  ten  years  they  had  come.  They  were  postmarked  always 
from  Florida  but  always  from  different  towns.  His  stepfather  had  at  fiirst 
resented  them,  but  they  had  come  in  mighty  handy  as  a  supplement  to  his 
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meager  salary.  At  first  they  had  tried  to  find  out  who  was  sending  the 
money,  but  finally  they  had  accepted  it  and  depended  upon  it  just  as  reg- 
ularly as  the  paycheck.  And  now  since  his  stepfather  had  been  killed  in  the 
auto  accident,  his  mother  would  have  to  live  on  it  entirely  and  still  send 
money  to  him.  It  was  rather  funny  that  their  size  should  start  increasing 
just  at  this  time. 

A  few  dim  lights  were  on  in  the  football  field  and  Bob  could  hear  the 
screams  and  laughter  of  the  Southern  Peps  as  they  prepared  for  the  bonfire 
and  rally.  Ofi:  to  the  right  at  the  entrance  he  could  hear  Dot  and  Joe  prac- 
ticing the  song  Bob  had  written  the  day  before  for  this  occasion,  "This  One's 
for  You,  Dad."  Their  voices  echoed  from  the  stadium  and  sounded  hollow 
and  happy.  He  wondered  what  his  father  had  been  like.  His  mother  had 
loved  him  very  much,  but  she  wouldn't  talk  about  him.  When  she  received 
the  "missing  in  action"  notice  from  the  War  Department,  she  couldn't  be- 
lieve it.  She  had  waited  four  unhappy  years  for  him  in  an  attempt  to  kill 
her  sorrow  before  marrying  again.  All  pictures  had  been  burned  in  an  at- 
tempt to  forget  him,  an  act  she  was  sorry  for  many,  many  times.  And  now 
she  was  alone  again. 

It  was  late  when  Bob  got  back  from  the  pep  rally.  He  wondered  if  he 
should  go  in  to  see  Pop.  When  he  walked  in  Pop  looked  up  from  his  shabby 
desk  and  shoved  something  into  the  drawer  quickly.  Bob  smiled  because  he 
knew  that  desk  and  its  contents  were  the  only  touchy  thing  about  Pop.  Since 
that  time  when  he  was  a  freshman  and  had  gotten  awfully  sick,  he  had  spent 
most  of  his  time  down  in  this  room,  but  he  had  never  seen  the  inside  of 
those  desk  drawers.  Pop  got  up,  stretched  out  on  the  bed,  moved  over  to 
make  room  for  Bob  to  sit,  and  asked  about  the  "young  hero's"  love  life. 
Bob  grinned.  He  felt  warm  and  good  when  they  were  together.  Pop  had 
been  the  nearest  thing  to  a  father  he  had  ever  known.  After  the  preliminaries 
Pop  sat  up  and  looked  at  Bob.  "All  right,  you  young  scoundrel,  what  is  it 
this  time?" 

Bob  grinned  and  pulled  the  hair  on  Pop's  leg.  "I've  got  work  for  you, 
you  lazy  bum,"  he  said.  "I  want  you  to  drag  out  that  blue  suit,  comb  that 
old  bald  head,  and  be  sub  for  me  tomorrow.  Mom's  coming  down  to  see 
me  play  and  I  need  some  old  grouch  to  sit  on  the  bench  and  act  like  Pa. 
Read  me,  Man?  Wanna  be  a  Father?  My  stepfather  would  have,  but  .  .  . 
well,  you  know  about  his  death." 

The  lines  in  Pop's  forehead  deepened.  He  ran  a  nervous  hand  through 
his  thin  greying  hair.  Then  he  shook  his  head  violently.  "No,  Bob." 

"But  why  not?"  Bob  was  puzzled.  "Everyone  knows  that  you  and  I 
are  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  well,  are  real  good  friends  and  it's  the  natural  thing  to  do. 
Some  of  the  other  fellows  will  have  substitutes,  too.  It's  not  as  if  .  .  ." 

"No,  Bob.  That's  final."  Pop  spoke  loudly,  almost  harshly.  Then  he 
sighed  and  tried  to  smile.  "Look,  you  need  your  rest.  Go  on  up  to  bed  and 
I'll  find  you  someone.  Maybe  Mr.  Crigler,  huh?"  His  eyes  looked  pained 
and  sad  and  the  hand  on  Bob's  knee  trembled  a  little.  As  Bob  went  out  the 
door  Pop  said,  "Bob!"  Bob  turned  around.  "Give  'em  hell.  Boy!"  Bob  looked 
at  him  a  long  time,  grinned  wistfully  and  walked  out. 

Bob  was  awakened  the  next  morning  by  a  wet  wash  cloth  in  the  face. 
Pop  stood  grinning  over  him.  "I've  got  to  go  over  to  the  Markeim  building 
and  do  some  work,"  he  said.  His  eyes  were  swollen  and  red  and  he  looked 
as  if  he  hadn't  slept  at  all.  "Thought  you'd  like  to  know  something  before 
I  left.  I  .  .  .  I've  changed  my  mind.  I'd  like  to  take  that  job  as  Dad."  Bob 
thought  he  sav.'  a  hint  of  that  mischievous  twinkle  in  Pop's  eye  as  he  closed 
the  door  and  left. 

The  game  was  hard  and  long,  but  Southern  managed  to  squeeze  through 
with  the  victory.  When  it  was  over.  Bob  made  the  yelling  mob  put  him 
down  long  enough  for  him  to  point  out  his  mother  high  in  the  stands  in  a 
red  dress  to  Pop  and  tell  him  to  introduce  himself  and  keep  her  company. 
"This  mob  may  never  bring  me  back,"  he  yelled  happily. 

When  Bob  walked  out  of  the  dressing  room  he  felt  warm  and  good 
from  his  shower.  He  saw  his  mother  talking  to  Pop  and  wringing  a  handker- 
chief around  and  around  in  her  hand.  As  she  ran  to  him,  he  saw  that  she 
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had  been  crying.  "Oh,  Bobby,  Bobby!"  She  collapsed  sobbing  in  his  arms. 

"Mom  .  .  .  Mom!  What  is  it?"  Bob  looked  at  Pop  for  an  explanation. 
He  was  smiling  in  a  queer  kind  of  way  and  large  tears  were  rolling  down  his 
cheeks. 

"Those  yellow  envelopes  ...  the  war  department  .  .  ."  she  sobbed 
hysterically.  "Oh,  Bobby!" 

Pop  came  up  to  stand  beside  her.  "What  she's  trying  to  say  is,"  and  the 
hand  on  Bob's  shoulder  tightened  and  trembled  a  little,  "we're  both  proud 
of  you,  son!" 

DELIGHTFUL  REMINISCENCE 

or  {some  tape  recordings  are  better  than  others) 
Tommy  Logsdon 

You  remember,  don't  you. 

You  were  drinking  coffee  and  I  was  spilling  sugar  all  over  my  grey 
flannels  just  looking  at  you.  You  had  blue  eyes  and  a  little  turned  up  nose 
with  freckles  sprinkled  all  over  it.  Our  eyes  met  without  a  formal  introduc- 
tion— you  remember,  don't  you? 

We  went  to  a  movie  about  a  horse  or  something  and  ate  yellow  pop- 
corn and  I  held  your  hand  and  you  tossed  the  hair  back  off  your  neck,  and 
the  country  jakes  behind  us  put  their  ignorance  on  Public  Display — you  re- 
member, don't  you? 

You  put  red  tape  on  my  size  nine  class  ring  and  made  it  fit  your  size 
six  finger  and  we  looked  at  the  moon  and  the  stars  and  the  leaves  and  stuff 
together — you  remember,  don't  you? 

I  went  off  and  fought  the  Koreans  and  got  my  leg  and  my  nerves  shot 
and  you  held  my  hand  even  tighter.  I  walked  with  my  crutches  and  my  pur- 
ple heart  and  I  looked  down  at  my  shoe  laces  and  blushed  a  deep  red,  but 
you  told  me  that  the  crutches  were  a  symbol  of  our  love  for  each  other  and 
our  country — you  remember,  don't  you? 

They  threw  rice  and  tied  tin  cans  and  shoes  and  limburger  cheese  to  the 
old  '37  chevy  and  we  started  out  with  the  back  seat  full  of  suitcases  and 
rattles,  and  after  a  while  bassinets  and  passifiers  and  little  pink  and  blue 
bundles  of  love — you  remember,  don't  you? 

Gosh,  I  do! 

CELEBRATION 

Peggy  Hinkle 

They  had  potato  cakes  and  fried  pork  chops  and  kale  for  supper  and 
they  were  all  there.  They  sat  in  their  usual  places  around  the  circular  table 
with  the  red  and  white  oil  cloth  cover. 

Mother  sat  with  her  back  to  the  black,  cast-iron  stove;  next  to  her  Jim 
slouched  in  the  chair  with  arms  and  black  leather  upholstery  that  was 
cracked  and  peeling.  Grandmother,  in  her  dirty  chenille  housecoat,  sat  in 
front  of  the  refrigerator.  Daddy  was  already  stirring  cream  in  his  coffee  and 
Mary  bent  her  head  over  the  folded  newspaper  in  her  lap.  Edith  sat  primly 
in  her  straight,  wooden  chair,  her  feet  tucked  on  the  bottom  wrung,  her 
hands  folded  too  neatly  in  her  lap. 

Daddy  tapped  his  spoon  into  the  saucer  and  puckered  his  lips  on  the 
edge  of  the  cup,  "How'd  it  go,  Edith?"  He  blew  across  the  top  of  the  cup. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  without  looking  up  and  unfolded  her  nap- 
kin across  her  lap. 

Grandmother  chewed  her  bread  noisily,  "An'  you  really  first?  What 
you  say  you  got  agin'?" 

"Valedictorian,  Grandmother.  That  means  she  got  the  best  grades  in 
her  class.  My  sister — 97.19!"  The  older  brother  raised  his  glass  of  milk,  "To 
the  brain  of  the  family!" 

They  went  on  talking  about  it  .  .  .  the  commencement.  Aunt  Gladys 
and  Bill  were  coming  over  from  Aberdeen.  That  was  a  four-hour  drive  so 
they'd  have  to  spend  the  night. 
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"Uncle  Bill  will  probably  bring  you  a  fine  present,  so  don't  you  forget 
to  thank  him." 

Edith  jabbed  at  the  pork  chop  in  the  center  of  her  plate. 

Mary  got  up  and  poured  herself  another  glass  of  milk,  "Well,  don't 
count  on  Howard  and  me  to  go  up  with  you-all.  I'll  take  the  Plymouth  and 
pick  him  up  and  we'll  meet  you-all  at  school." 

Edith  cut  her  pork  chop  neatly — two  pieces  at  a  time.  She  ate  slowly, 
quietly. 

"An'  don't  forget  to  give  Miss  Cleves  her  card.  She's  been  planning 
this  for  weeks." 

Jim  smacked  his  lips,  "Yessir!  Yessir!  Goin'  to  be  a  big  night  for  this 
family!"  and  he  walked  off  toward  the  living  room. 

Edith  sipped  her  glass  of  water.  They  hummed  around  her.  Mother'd 
press  the  grey  gown  tomorrow  afternoon.  Did  you  polish  your  shoes?  And 
Daddy,  don't  forget  to  pick  up  the  movie  film. 

Mother  began  stacking  the  dirty  dishes.  Grandmother  and  Daddy  went 
on,  "Well,  I  think  it's  a  crime  that  they  can't  have  flowers!  After  all,  fam- 
ilies ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  somethin'." 

Daddy  looked  up  from  behind  the  paper  that  he  had  picked  up  from 
Mary's  chair,  "They're  just  tryin'  to  be  fair.  Some  would  have,  and  some 
wouldn't." 

Edith  pushed  back  her  chair  and  walked  out  on  to  the  back  porch.  The 
bees  were  buzzing  over  the  honeysuckle  bushes.  Inside  plates  and  cups  clat- 
tered. Grandmother  was  singing, — half  saying,  "The  Ole'  Rugged  Cross." 

Edith  listened  to  the  bees.  Sounds  of  late  afternoon  drifted  across  the 
back  yards  of  Linden  Street  houses — the  roar  of  the  5:37  going  over  the 
tressel  two  blocks  away,  the  rattle  of  pots  and  dishes  and  pans  from  the 
kitchen  next  door,  the  hum  of  heavy  dinner-hour  traffic  out  the  front  of  the 
house.  Inside,  Grandmother  had  switched  to  "In  the  Cross." 

Edith  ran  her  hand  over  the  porch  step  where  she  sat  and  picked  at  the 
cracked,  peeling  grey  paint.  She  sat  like  that  for  a  long  time.  After  a  while 
the  kitchen  was  quiet  and  she  went  back  inside. 

They  were  all  watching  "64,000  Dollar  Question"  when  she  walked 
into  the  living  room.  Daddy  sat  in  his  undershirt  sipping  beer  and  Mother 
sat  on  the  footstool  mending  her  yellow,  print  housedress.  Jim  and  Grand- 
mother drank  cokes  and  laughed  at  the  contestants.  Mary  was  gone. 

Edith  picked  up  a  magazine  and  climbed  the  stairs  to  her  room.  She 
shut  the  door  behind  her. 

By  six  o'clock  Aunt  Gladys  and  Bill  were  there.  Aunt  Gladys  wore  a 
red  silk  dress  that  stuck  to  her  wet  back  and  a  tiny  white  straw  hat  that 
bounced  on  top  of  her  kinky  hair.  Bill  wore  an  old  brown,  pin-stripe  suit 
that  pulled  across  his  bony  shoulders  and  hung  short  above  his  wrists. 

Mother  ran  back  and  forth  from  bedroom  to  ironing  board. 

"Jim!  Pour  Bill  a  glass  of  beer!  You  hear?  Edith  here's  your  dress." 

Bill  and  Daddy  sat  in  the  living  room  drinking  beer.  Mary  had  gone 
to  pick  up  Howard. 

"You  'bout  ready  Edith?"  Bill  grinned  at  her  and  tilted  his  glass  again. 

Edith  smiled  and  nodded.  She  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  couch.  She  spread 
her  white  dress  out  around  her  and  crossed  her  ankles,  careful  not  to  scuff 
her  white  heels.  She  folded  the  white-gloved  hands  neatly  in  her  lap  and 
waited.  Quietly.  Stay  cool. 

Aunt  Gladys  waddled  in  from  the  kitchen  mumbling  to  herself,  "Bill, 
get  up  off  your  tail  and  get  ready.  Sister's  fixing  her  face." 

"Wha',  honey,  we're  ready;  just  sitting  here  waitin'." 

Jim  was  leaning  against  the  doorway  in  his  charcoal  suit,  "God,  it's 
hot!  I  gotta  get  me  a  summer  suit."  He  mopped  the  back  of  his  neck. 

Mother  came  in  from  the  dinning  room,  jabbing  a  hat  pin  into  her 
old  black  hat  as  she  came.  She  had  on  a  black  and  white  silk  that  hung 
uneven  around  her  knees  and  a  necklace  of  pink  beads  that  swung  and 
jiggled  around  her  fleshy  neck,  "I'm  ready;  let's  go." 

Grandmother  talked  all  the  way  to  the  school.  She  just  wanted  Edith 
to  know  that  the  whole  family  was  proud  of  her.  Yessir.  And  it  certainly 
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was  a  fine  thing  to  be  first.  Yessir,  education  is  a  fine  thing  and  you  certainly 
made  the  family  proud. 

Edith  watched  familiar  houses  pass  by  the  windows.  She  didn't  move. 
Stay  cool.  Don't  wrinkle  the  dress. 

They  drove  along  by  the  railroad  yard  and  then  up  across  the  viaduct 
to  Madison  Avenue.  They  passed  by  the  Dairy  Bar  and  Edith  leaned  for- 
ward to  peer  in  the  windows  like  she  always  did. 

They  went  down  the  hill  between  Twentieth  Street  and  Twenty-first. 
Over  the  tops  of  the  trees  she  could  see  the  smokestack  behind  the  cafeteria 
and  the  roof  of  the  auditorium. 

Jim  was  reminiscing.  "God,  it  seems  like  ten  years  since  I  made  this 
ride.  Ole'  barn  hasn't  changed  much  though!"  They  laughed. 

Traffic  had  slowed  down  and  Daddy  was  beginning  to  complain  about 
his  shirt  collar  having  too  much  starch. 

Edith  watched  the  row  of  cars  ahead  turn  into  the  school  drive.  She 
sat  back  in  the  corner  of  the  seat  and  readjusted  her  earrings.  She  picked 
and  invisible  piece  of  thread  from  her  shirt. 

Daddy  stopped  complaining  about  the  heat  and  the  stiff  collar  and 
Mother  rolled  down  the  window  to  call  to  people  walking  along  the  drive. 

"Look,  Edith,  there's  Janey.  See  her?  Over  there  by  that  tree!"  She 
leaned  out  the  window,  "Oh,  Janey!  Hi  you,  Janey!" 

Janey  turned  and  waved  and  turned  back  again. 

"Did  you  see  her,  Edith?" 

Edith  didn't  answer.  She  leaned  her  head  against  the  cool  window  glass. 

Daddy  let  them  out  in  front  of  the  building  and  drove  on  back  to  the 
parking  lot.  Boys  who  smelled  of  too  much  shaving  lotion  lounged  in  front 
of  the  main  entrance.  They  had  to  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  put  on  their 
caps  and  gowns  and  rush  into  line.  That  was  the  way  they  did  it.  Girls  in 
white  summer  dresses  clicked  importantly  up  the  steps  in  their  high,  white 
heels  that  wobbled  slightly  beneath  them. 

Crowds  of  parents  paraded  on  the  walks.  Mothers,  as  fashionable  and 
confident  as  their  daughters,  adjusted  gowns  and  caps  while  fathers  smoked 
last  cigarettes  before  going  into  the  hot  crowded  auditorium. 

We'll  meet  you  afterward,  Edith.  You're  sure  you  don't  want  any 
help?" 

Edith  shook  her  head.  Mother  kissed  her  quickly  on  the  cheek  and  the 
family  walked  on  into  the  auditorium. 

She  turned  and  walked  quickly  down  the  hall  to  the  girls'  dressing 
room.  Smothered  giggles  came  from  the  end  of  the  hall.  The  processional 
line  was  beginning  to  form.  She  hurried  to  change  into  the  grey  gown  and 
took  her  place  behind  the  president  of  the  class.  Slowly  they  began  to  move 
down  the  hall  to  the  auditorium.  The  school  orchestra  had  finished  the  in- 
troduction of  "Pomp  and  Circumstance"  by  the  time  Edith  got  to  the  door. 

She  moved  quietly  in  her  place.  Slowly.  Keep  in  time.  Eyes  straight 
ahead.  She  was  aware  of  the  murmurs  of  some  one-hundred  and  seventy 
sets  of  parents  and  relatives  as  the  class  members  took  their  seats  on  the 
stage.  She  stared  at  a  crack  in  the  balcony  plaster  until  the  last  one  was  on 
stage  and  the  class  sat  down. 

She  tucked  her  feet,  ankles  crossed,  under  her  chair,  crossed  her  hands 
over  her  program  and  looked  into  the  faces  before  her. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  sixth  row,  a  little  left  of  center.  She  found 
them  right  away.  She  saw  Aunt  Gladys  turn  and  say  something  to  Jim.  Then 
she  saw  her  laugh  and  the  white  hat  bounced  on  the  kinky  hair. 

Daddy  ran  his  finger  around  the  edge  of  his  collar  and  whispered  some- 
thing to  Mother.  She  frowned  and  shook  her  head. 

Edith  looked  at  them  for  a  long  time.  Mother  raised  her  hand  above 
her  lap,  waist  high,  and  waved  once. 

Edith  looked  away.  The  superintendent  of  schools  was  introducing  the 
speaker,  the  president  of  some  college  in  Minnesota. 

She  tried  to  stare  at  the  crack  again,  but  her  eyes  burned.  Her  mouth 
felt  dry  and  her  eyes  still  burned.  She  bent  her  head  over  the  program  and 
began  reading  the  list  of  names  but  the  words  began  to  blur. 

She  looked  out  at  them  once  more  and  the  tears  came. 
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CONVERSION 

Sharon  Brown 

Fast  fell  the  feather  flakes  of  snow 
Upon  the  graves  where  dead  men  lie. 
I  wondered  where  their  souls  must  go, 
And  why  we  here  were  left  to  cry. 

Soft  dropped  the  gentle  bits  of  rain 
Upon  the  stones  above  their  heads. 
I  marveled  at  the  widow's  train 
As  she  so  faithful  mourn  her  dead. 

Down  beat  the  rays  of  morning  sun 

Upon  the  yellow  rose.  Alone 

J  linger  by  the  tomb  of  one 

Whose  gentle  lips  my  lips  have  known. 


THE  LION 

M.  Wilson 

He  felt  the  urge  stir.  It  screamed  for  satisfaction.  Throwing  his  horn 
case  on  the  bed  he  opened  it.  It  always  startled  him  to  see  the  gold  against 
the  black  velvet.  With  feverish  hands  he  picked  up  the  saxaphone  and  as- 
sembled it.  His  fumbling  fingers  split  two  reeds.  He  never  knew  when  it 
would  come,  but  he  knew  he  must  kill  it.  Through  the  empyreal  they  would 
wander,  the  horn  and  he,  searching  for  the  lion  to  slay  it.  They  would  not 

find  it  he  knew. 

*     *     * 

A  few  heads  were  turned  listening  to  the  combo,  but  most  of  the  crowd 
were  far  away.  He  couldn't  blame  them;  they  had  come  to  see  an  artist 
create.  He  wasn't.  The  boys  behind  him  knew  and  so  did  he.  They  would 
never  make  the  big  time  at  this  rate.  At  quitting  time  they  would  have  a  talk. 

The  evening  dragged  and  so  did  the  music.  Even  the  interested  few 
weren't  really  interested.  Inside  he  suffered;  failure  he  couldn't  take.  If  it 
were  only  a  dream,  but  it  was  hard  and  real.  He  wanted  a  pillow  to  cover 
his  head  and  smother  the  tinkle  of  glasses,  the  laughter  and  the  buzz  of 
inattentive  conversation.  Everything  he  had  ever  done  ended  now  in  this. 
This  crowd  would  even  listen  to  hillbilly  music.  He  walked  off  the  stand. 

"Hey,  bud,  where  you  going?" 

"Out  and  fly  my  kite." 

"Get  back  up  there.  I  paid  good  money  to  hear  you." 

He  unsnapped  the  horn  from  the  neck  strap,  and  using  it  like  a  baseball 
bat,  hit  the  man  across  the  face.  The  blow  was  malignant.  Toes  pointing  to 
the  ceiling,  the  man  lay  with  blood  pumping  from  his  nose. 

A  sea  of  faces  pressed  around  and  someone  held  his  arms.  His  horn 
lay  on  the  floor  in  a  small  pool  of  blood.  It  was  dented  and  bent.  When  he 
saw  it,  he  screamed  in  agony  and  broke  away.  He  sank  to  his  knees  and 
picked  it  up.  Without  shame  he  caressed  it  and  rocking  back  and  forth 
sobbed.  The  police  came  and  he  lost  his  job.  The  man's  nose  was  broken. 

As  a  leaf  in  a  gutter  engaged  with  a  summer  torrent,  he  was  swept  by 
the  current  of  the  city.  Days  and  nights  became  as  one.  In  and  out  of 
thousands  of  alleys,  nights  in  the  parks  and  flop-houses,  a  bottle  here — a 
bottle  there;  there  was  no  reality.  Music  offered  no  refuge.  His  horn  was 
injured  and  so  was  he.  Many  times  he  went  and  stared  into  the  river.  It 
was  always  the  same,  inviting.  The  water  shimmered  and  begged  to  embrace 
him.  He  couldn't,  he  was  a  coward.  With  each  succeeding  visit  he  built  his 
courage  for  surrender.  Finally  he  decided. 

From  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  he  gazed  into  his  grave.  Alone  on  the 
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stage,  the  moon  was  his  spotlight,  the  night  an  unconcerned  bystander.  From 
far  above  the  moonlight  streamed  down  permeating  all.  It  penetrated  his 
soul,  and  awoke  the  sleeping  lion.  Stretching  its  limbs  it  roared.  The  demand 

superseded  all  else. 

*     *     * 

In  his  room  a  single  bulb  cast  shadows  on  the  wall.  He  knew  what  was 
necessary.  This  had  all  happened  before;  the  answer  then  was  the  answer 
now.  This  time  he  would  find  it  and  kill  it.  With  the  solemnity  of  a  high 
priest  offering  a  human  sacrifice,  he  took  a  small  box  and  opened  it.  Inside 
were  five  capsules  of  heroin,  a  spoon,  a  small  piece  of  rubber  tubing  and  a 
hypodermic  syringe. 

It  was  simple,  a  trade — a  monkey  for  a  lion. 


THE  RIGHT  INGREDIENTS 

Roy  Crosthwaite 

After  Mrs.  Clarke  died,  Jane  inherited  the  responsibility  of  running  the 
household.  She  got  up  every  morning  and  cooked  breakfast  for  herself  and 
Lee  Roy  and  Mr.  Clarke,  when  he  was  home. 

On  a  full,  golden  morning  in  May,  she  got  up  and  went  into  the 
kitchen.  It  was  a  spacious  room,  but  it  seemed  dreary  to  her  that  morning. 
Maybe  it  was  the  color,  "Wedgwood  Blue,"  the  label  on  the  paint  can  had 
read,  that  she  and  Lee  Roy  had  painted  the  walls  last  fall  when  they'd  just 
moved  into  the  apartment.  The  stove  leaked  and  there  was  a  trace  of  gas  in 
the  room.  It  had  the  smell  of  a  penny  held  too  tightly  in  a  child's  hand. 

She  opened  the  transom  and  the  two  windows,  pushing  the  gauze  cur- 
tains aside.  The  good  warm  air  pouring  through  the  windows  brightened  her 
thoughts.  She  thought  she  would  fix  "eggs  a  la  goldenrod."  Last  week  Miss 
Prewitt  had  shown  the  home  economics  class  how  to  fix  them  that  way.  The 
yellow  crumbs  of  egg  yolks  sprinkled  over  the  cream  sauce  on  the  thin, 
crustless  triangles  of  toast,  served  with  all  the  decorum  and  fine  table  setting 
that  Home  Economics  8  could  muster,  had  seemed  so  magnificent  to  her. 
But  there  wasn't  enough  time  to  boil  the  eggs;  it  was  already  8:30. 

She  went  into  the  living  room  where  Lee  Roy  was  sleeping  on  the  old 
blue  sofa  that  Ma  bought  when  she  worked  at  the  Hilltop  Pie  Company. 
She  grabbed  his  skinny  shoulder,  sticking  out  from  under  the  patchwork 
quilt,  and  shook  him. 

"Lee  Roy,  Lee  Roy,  get  up.  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  bakery  and  get 
some  rolls.  There's  enough  milk  and  cocoa  for  chocolate  this  morning." 

She  said  it  with  a  little  remorse.  She  could  hear  Miss  Prewitt's  sugary 
tones,  warning  the  class  about  those  dreadful  meals  of  rolls  and  about  what 
they  did  to  your  health,  especially  your  teeth.  And  it  was  true;  her  teeth 
were  terrible,  but  she'd  had  them  all  filled.  She  went  back  into  the  kitchen 
and  smiled  into  the  mirror  over  the  sink.  She  remembered  what  the  nurse 
had  said  when  she  went  for  her  last  examination  at  school.  The  nurse  looked 
into  the  "Ah"  that  she  made,  and  with  a  little  gasp  of  amazement  admired 
her  fillings. 

"My,  you  sure  have  had  a  lot  of  work  done  on  these." 

Lee  Roy,  who  was  usually  slow  about  getting  up,  came  into  the  kitchen 
as  soon  as  he  dressed  himself.  Jane  went  to  the  kitchen  cabinet  and  took  out 
the  fat  little  china  cow  stuffed  with  five  one-dollar  bills,  drew  one  out  and 
gave  it  to  Lee  Roy. 

"Get  some  of  those  with  the  peanuts  on  them.  I'm  tired  of  those  old 
jelly  rolls.  You  can  get  some  donuts  if  you  want  to." 

When  Lee  Roy  went  out  the  door,  she  started  to  set  the  cow  back  in 
the  cabinet.  She  paused  for  a  minute,  thinking  of  Cummins  School.  Things 
were  different  there;  everybody  was  poor.  She  had  always  worried  a  little 
about  Lee  Roy.  They  had  been  in  the  same  class  ever  since  she  stuck  in  the 
first  grade.  She  had  missed  two  months  of  school,  because  she'd  had  scarlet 
fever.  She  remembered  the  fifth  grade  especially  well — the  way  Miss  West 
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called  for  the  homework  each  morning.  Lee  Roy,  who  day-dreamed  con- 
stantly with  his  head  propped  on  his  hands,  would  come  out  of  his  dream- 
ing and  begin  to  search  through  his  notebook,  crammed  full  of  pictures  of 
dogs,  old  test  papers,  letters  that  he  never  mailed,  and  chewing  gum  wrap- 
pers. He  searched  carefully  at  first,  and  then  with  a  little  more  intensity. 
Finally  he  would  fumble  through  the  notebook  in  sheer  desperation.  Every- 
one else  had  carried  his  papers  to  Miss  West's  big  oak  desk,  and  Lee  Roy 
would  be  still  searching. 

"I  know  I  have  it  here  somewhere."  Then  Miss  West  would  look  over 
her  steel-rimmed  spectacles  and  say,  "Dear,  why  don't  you  help  your  brother 
look  for  his  paper?"  Jane  would  take  Lee  Roy  and  his  notebook  back  to  the 
cloak  room  and  go  through  the  awful  mess  until  they  found  the  paper. 
Sometimes  they  didn't  find  it,  and  Lee  Roy  would  look  at  her  and  tremble 
a  little.  Then  she'd  take  him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  back  into  the  class- 
room, announcing  to  the  black  eyes  looking  over  the  spectacles  at  the  desk 
and  the  rows  of  smirking  white  oval  faces,  "My  brother  can't  find  his  paper. 
I  know  he  did  his  work  last  night.  He. — " 

The  spectacles  would  cut  her  off.  "Take  your  seats.  Lee  Roy,  you  be 
sure  to  bring  your  work  tomorrow." 

She  set  the  cow  back  in  its  place,  thinking  now  that  school  would  be 
out  soon.  And  her  father  would  probably  be  home  tomorrow.  He  worked 
for  the  railroad  and  sometimes  he  was  away  three  days  at  a  time. 

When  Lee  Roy  came  back  with  the  white  bag,  spotted  with  grease  from 
the  donuts,  she  was  pouring  the  chocolate  into  big  dime-store  cups.  In  the 
pantry  she  found  a  bag  of  marshmallows  that  were  stale,  but  they  melted 
nicely  in  the  hot  brown  liquid.  They  chewed  the  sweet  rolls  with  their  thick 
coats  of  icing  and  washed  them  down  with  the  syrupy  chocolate.  The  pea- 
nuts tasted  a  little  bitter. 

She  said  with  a  mouthful  of  roll  and  chocolate,  "Lee  Roy,  you  got  your 
speech  ready?" 

"Yeah,  sure,  what'd  you  think  I  was  doing  last  night?" 

"I  hope  that  test  isn't  too  hard  today.  I  never  could  get  algebra." 

She  was  silent  for  a  little  while  afterwards,  chewing  and  watching  Lee 
Roy  carefully.  She  didn't  know  how  to  say  what  she  was  thinking  about. 

"Lee  Roy—" 

Lee  Roy  had  his  history  book  opened  beside  his  cup,  half-heartedly 
studying  the  paragraph  about  Egyptian  papyrus  that  he  was  to  recite  to  the 
class  that  morning. 

"Uh  huh." 

"You  ought  not  to  bring  Harris  here.  You  know  how  the  kids  talk. 
And  what  if  he  should  start  telling  them  things  about — " 

Lee  Roy  looked  up  and  smiled.  There  was  understanding  in  his  look. 

"O.K.,  Jane,  I  won't  ask  him  over  anymore." 

When  she  had  carried  their  dishes  to  the  sink  and  rinsed  them  under 
the  faucet,  she  got  her  books  off  the  kitchen  cabinet,  and  together  they 
walked  out  the  back  door,  locking  it  behind  them. 

Whenever  they  walked  together,  Jane  set  the  pace.  Each  morning  she 
walked  cautiously  down  the  long  driveway  to  the  street.  The  driveway  ran 
beside  the  house.  The  house  was  a  four-family  apartment  building,  a  gawky, 
old  red  brick  thing,  that  was  erected  when  inside  plumbing  was  a  luxury. 
There  was  a  rumor  that  the  toilet  was  still  outside,  for  the  little,  faded  yel- 
low shack  with  its  four  slatted  doors  was  still  standing  under  the  ancient 
pear  tree  at  the  back  of  the  house.  But,  indeed,  it  did  have  inside  plumbing. 
What  if  it  was  just  a  stall  in  the  basement?  Lately  there  had  been  talk  that 
the  city  council  was  talking  about  condemning  their  apartment  building. 

The  type  of  house  one  lived  in  was  very  important  to  the  students  of 
Glendale  Junior  High  School.  When  someone  asked  Jane  where  she  lived, 
she  always  answered,  "Oh,  down  on  Harper  Street."  Her  cool  pride  was  a 
barrier  steep  enough  to  block  any  further  inquiries.  Lee  Roy  had  only  a  few 
friends  at  school.  Most  of  them  were  from  the  Harper  Street  neighborhood. 
Many  of  the  students  were  a  little  better  housed  than  the  Clarkes  and  cruel 
because  of  it.  The  "little  yellow"  house  was  a  favorite  topic  of  their  con- 
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versation,  and  Lee  Roy  had  once  cried  out  to  them  in  a  burst  of  pride  that 
it  was  used  to  set  garbage  cans  in. 

They  had  kept  the  location  of  their  house  a  secret  from  the  rest  of  the 
students  at  Glendale,  but  each  morning  and  night  they  risked  discovery  on 
their  trip  to  and  from  school. 

Now  they  had  almost  gained  the  street  and  Jane  had  lost  some  of  her 
caution.  There  was  no  one  on  the  street.  She  looked  around  her  and  saw 
how  cool  and  orderly  the  tulips  bloomed  in  Wall's  front  yard.  There  was 
a  big  white  trellis  full  of  red  rambler  roses  beside  their  driveway.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  the  whole  neighborhood  had  grown  up  fine  and  lovely  around 
their  ancient  apartment.  Millers  had  white-washed  the  two  stone  lions  guard- 
ing their  steps,  and  on  the  porch  old  Mrs.  Miller  was  watching  her  collie 
romp  over  the  lawn.  She  could  hear  her  calling,  "Here,  Lady.  Come,  Lady. 
Come  here."  She  was  thinking  about  sending  Lee  Roy  to  pick  one  of  the 
roses  to  pin  in  her  hair — and  then  it  happened. 

There  they  were  almost  on  the  sidewalk  when  Ernest  Tillman,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  eighth  grade  class  came  riding  by  on  his  bicycle.  Jane  walked  in 
slow  little  steps.  Lee  Roy  felt  her  desperation.  He  thought  she  was  going  to 
run  back  to  the  house,  but  she  didn't.  Lee  Roy  called  out,  "Hello,  Ernest." 

Ernest  didn't  answer.  He  rode  by  slowly,  idly  pumping  the  pedals. 
When  he  was  almost  by,  he  turned  his  head  around  and  looked  at  them  and 
then  at  the  house  behind  them  with  its  little  shack  under  the  pear  tree.  He 
turned  and  pedalled  off  down  the  street. 

Lee  Roy  had  to  do  something  for  her.  He  put  his  history  book  under 
his  arm  and  with  his  hand  he  took  Jane's  arm.  She  was  trembling.  He 
pushed  her  gently  in  the  direction  of  the  school. 

"Come  on,  Jane,  you  know  how  Miss  Ramble  is  about  missing  tests. 
You  know  that  Texas  Chili  you  made  Saturday  sure  was  good.  If  you'll 
make  some  tonight,  I'll  stop  by  the  super  market  and  get  some  hamburger." 

They  walked  like  that  for  two  squares  without  saying  a  word.  Lee  Roy 
didn't  know  what  else  to  do.  Then  Jane  stopped  shaking  and  turned  to  him. 

"Daddy'll  be  home  tomorrow.  Buy  a  can  of  baking  powder,  too.  I  think 
I'll  make  a  'Happy  Day  Cake.'  Be  sure  the  label  says  'double  acting.' " 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  school,  she  was  smiling  and  talking  as  if 
nothing  had  ever  happened. 


AUTUMN  FIRE 

Ollie  J.  Robertson 

There's  a  flame  in  the  forest. 

But  it  isn't  a  fire. 

It's  the  scarlet  of  maple. 

The  yellow  of  gum; 

The  wind  comes  a-blowing. 

The  flames  start  a-dancing. 

And  darting  about, 

A  great  yellow-red  tongue. 

There's  a  blaze  in  the  woodland. 

I  must  go  and  see  it. 

So  over  the  brown  fields 

I  hurry  away. 

As  I  run  nearer 

The  flame  flashes  brighter; 

I'll  be  happy  to  roam 

In  the  forest  all  day! 
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A  DECLARATION 

Beverly  Dansby 

The  world  changed  today. 
Not  in  size 

or  shape 

or  dimensions. 
It  changed  within  men's  souls, 
Because  today  War  was  declared. 
War 

on  Winter 

by  Spring. 
And  men  rushed  to  join 
The  side  of  Spring. 
Their  weapons  were 
Smiles, 

Happy  hearts, 

Light  feet, 

Whistled  tunes, 

And  a  warm  Spring  wind 
That  whispered  in  my  hair, 
As  I  crossed  the  campus, 
"We'U  wm." 


DAYS  OF  YOUTH 

Janet  Bradley 

Your  days  of  youth 
Are  true  and  jolly 
Don't  take  away 
Your  young  heart's  folly. 

For  after  all 
Your  youth  of  delight 
May  soon  fade  away 
Into  the  night. 
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LOGIC  REVERTED 

Harold  R.  Smith 

I  sang  a  song  to  yonder  hill 
And  thought  that  I  could  see 
A  horror  come  that  I  should  try 
To  make  such  melody, 

I  told  a  joke  to  yonder  tree 
And  thought  I  saw  it  cry 
That  it  should  hear  such  silly  things 
From  strangers  passing  by. 

I  tried  to  drink  from  yonder  brook 
But  saw  it  turn  away, 
And  mystified  I  saw  it  burst 
Out  backward  from  the  bay. 

The  trees,  the  hills,  the  waters,  too 
Were  once  a  friend  to  me 
Until  I  shed  a  young  man's  blood. 
Now  I'm  their  enemy. 

That  tree  is  where  the  Master  sat; 
Those  hills  he  used  to  roam; 
The  waters  bathed  his  weary  feet; 
This  section  he  called  home. 

They  say  he  talked  of  Gahlee 
And  often  he  came  here 
Before  I  made  sure  of  his  death 
With  end  of  bloody  spear. 

And  now  I  walk  where  Jesus  walked 
And  my  fears  multiply. 
Each  day  I  search  for  things  unknown 
And  wish  that  I  may  die. 
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A  MOMENT  OF  UNCERTAINTY 

Peggy  Perciful 

The  night  was  just  beginning  and  a  cool,  pure  wind  blew  in 
through  the  open  window.  It  was  cold,  snow  lay  on  the  ground  still, 
but  the  breeze  was  pleasant  in  the  small  room. 

I  was  alone,  thinking  deep,  unpleasant  thoughts.  This  was  my 
second  year  in  college  in  a  small  town  in  Kentucky.  Christmas  was 
near,  and  yet  un-related  and  not  near,  the  true  Christmas — Christ's 
birth. 

A  thousand  tiny  hammers  seemed  to  be  pounding  in  my  brain. 
My  soul  was  tormented  and  torn  asunder,  like  minute  crystals  of 
sand  scattered  about  on  the  face  of  the  desert. 

Was  this  just  the  beginning,  or  the  end?  Life,  which  before  had 
seemed  all  too  precious  and  full  of  the  gaiety  and  pleasure  of  un- 
enlightened youth,  now  seemed  to  be  a  high  precipice,  unsurmount- 
able,  full  of  dangers  and  uncertainties. 

The  druggist  had  seemed  so  unconcerned  when  I  handed  him  the 
prescription.  If  only  he  had  guessed,  but  he  too  had  his  problems. 
My  innocent,  yet  deceiving  face  had  also  been  an  asset  when  I 
asked  the  family  doctor  for  something  to  make  me  rest  and  sleep. 
You  see,  my  weeks  were  filled  with  sleepless  nights. 

As  the  record  player  turned  and  rendered  the  most  perfect  sym- 
phony ever  written — Mozart's  "Symphony  No.  40  in  G  Minor" — 
my  Ufe  too  turned  and  unfolded,  a  yet  young  life  for  I  was  in  my 
nineteenth  year.  Memories,  some  fleeting  and  beautiful  for  the 
moment,  hke  dew  on  a  red  rose,  shining  and  full  of  the  wonder  of 
nature  and  in  a  moment  evaporated  never  to  return  or  grace  the 
same  rose.  Other  memories  came,  grotesque  and  fearful,  as  ugly 
as  sin  in  its  worst  form. 

The  wind  was  becoming  stronger  now  as  I  opened  the  window 
and  then  thrust  back  the  screen.  The  snow  below  appeared  to  be 
a  fleecy,  warm  blanket  beckoning  me  from  my  fifth-story  window. 
No,  the  pills  would  take  too  long  and  there  was  always  the  dreaded 
possibility  that  I  wouldn't  take  a  sufficient  amount. 

When  Beethoven's  "Symphony  No.  5"  came  to  a  powerful  and 
crashing  crescendo,  eternal  peace  seemed  so  near  that  I  reached 
out  to  greet  it.  As  I  thrust  my  body  onto  the  sUl,  I  fell  tumbling 
down  a  black,  hazy  bottomless  pit.  .  .  . 

The  sun  came  through  the  window,  alive  and  with  all  its  bril- 
liance; the  world  too  was  like  a  new  sunrise  with  all  its  promises 
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yet  unfulfilled;  its  mysteries  still  puzzling  and  unanswered,  yet 
challenging.  There  was  new  strength  in  limbs  grown  weak  after 
long  months  in  a  hospital.  I  seemed  now  able  to  tackle  the  trials 
of  Hercules. 

No,  I  hadn't  jumped;  as  I  stepped  on  the  sUl,  I  placed  my  foot 
unknowingly  on  a  patch  of  ice,  formed  by  the  drippings  of  the 
roof,  and  slipped  and  fell  back  into  the  room.  A  room  and  a  life, 
a  life  I  now  long  never  to  leave.  Only  a  moment  of  uncertainty  and 
a  patch  of  ice;  it,  too,  another  wonder  of  nature,  was  the  border- 
line between  life  and  death. 


GO  FIERCELY 

Josef  Schultz 

You  must  go  fiercely  into  that  good  fight 
And  slay  the  boy  and  bald  old  man  alike 
And  though  your  rage  will  fork  no  lightning  path 
To  glory,  honor,  praise;  though  hate  and  wrath 
Will  also  disappear  with  arms  and  might. 
Yet  go  you  fiercely  into  that  good  fight. 


THERE  REMAINS  BUT  AN  ASH  OF  WHAT  ONCE 

WAS  THERE 

Don  Walters 

Tumbling,  pitching,  rolling  at  an  ocean's  pace 
The  storm  clouds  pass  o'er  these  once  verdant  trees, 
And  passing,  roll  on  in  ethereal  fires. 

The  storm  clouds  approach  and  my  head  feels  the  blaze 
Of  torture  to  come;  and  no  small  work  can  appease 
This  melting  of  mind,  this  hell  He  requires. 

For  God  gave  me  a  love  and  said,  "Warm  with  the  glow," 
Then  He  loosed  his  clouds  on  this  kindling  below. 
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THE  SEARCH  ENDED 

Beverly  Dansby 

Will  I  find  Spring  today 

In  this  Blue- White  Diamond  world? 

In  all  Winter's  jewels 

I  cannot  see  the  stone 

That  denotes  Spring. 
I  search  through  Winter's  Jewelry  Box: 
The  blue-white  diamond, 
The  black  onyx, 

The  deep-red  ruby. 

The  purple  amethyst, 

Pausing  to  look  and  admire 

The  hidden  fire 

Of  these  jewels. 

Days  pass. 

When,  at  last, 

I  regretfully  give  up  the  search, 

I  see  the  green  Emerald  of  Spring 

And  feel  its  warmth  in  my  heart. 


MANIFEST  DESTINY 

Josef  Schultz 

Twisted  trees,  left  to  winds 
Stand  alone  minus  friends. 
Minus  rest,  tortured  shapes. 
Men  alone  turn  to  apes. 

No  art  they  seek;  they  have  no  leisure 
No  time  for  books  or  wealthy  pleasure. 
The  frontier  life  that  promised  freedom 
No  longer  is  the  blessed  kingdom. 
Their  poem  is  the  open  land,  the  virgin  soil. 
Their  music  is  the  song  of  death,  gloom,  toU. 
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MANNER  OF  DEATH 

Peggy  Hinkle 

Mama  used  to  always  say, 
"Now,  John,  put  on  your  jacket 

and  we'll  keep  nice  and  dry." 
Or  "Come,  now,  John,  and  take  your  nap," 

and  I'd  hear  Johnny  sigh. 

And  other  times,  "Now  take  this,  John," 
and  "Sit  here  in  the  shade." 

"Don't  run  so  hard;  don't  dance;  don't — " 
And  Johnny  sighed, — obeyed. 

And  then  one  day  it  stopped. 
We  all  watched  Johnny  die. 
It  was  in  his  sleep  and  quiet. 
And  I  heard  Mama  sigh. 


HERITAGE 

Johnny  Coy 

It  was  hot.  As  I  looked  out  the  door  of  the  store  I  could  see  the 
heat  rising  from  the  street.  Even  if  everyone  in  town  hadn't  been 
on  vacation  they  wouldn't  buy  clothes  in  this  kind  of  weather.  There 
was  hardly  anyone  in  town.  Just  the  usual  people  sitting  on  the 
corner  and  the  men  sitting  around  the  courthouse  talking  and 
reminiscing  their  past  youth. 

Across  the  street  I  could  see  Mr.  McCrowell  going  into  the  pool- 
room. Everyone  in  town  knew  Mr.  McCrowell  as  "Mac."  Mac  was 
usually  good  for  a  laugh,  though  many  of  the  more  sensitive  citizens 
could  not  see  the  humor  in  his  shabby  appearance  and  drunken 
talk.  It  was  common  knowledge  that  Mac  and  his  father  had  once 
owned  the  largest  and  most  exclusive  men's  clothing  store  in  town, 
"McCrowell  &  Son."  They  carried  only  the  best  line,  and  Mac  and 
his  father  both  had  been  supersalesmen.  Mac's  father  died  and  Mac 
started  drinking.  The  store  kept  going  down  until  it  was  sold  to  pay 
Mac's  many  debts. 

I  could  hear  occasional  laughter  from  the  poolroom.  Mac  was 
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probably  trying  to  persuade  someone  to  buy  him  a  beer.  I  knew 
no  one  in  town  would  buy  him  a  drink,  but  if  he  was  lucky  he  might 
find  a  stranger. 

A  customer  came  into  the  store  and  took  about  twenty  minutes 
picking  out  a  tie.  As  I  was  ringing  up  the  sale,  I  heard  the  screen 
door  slam.  It  was  Mac. 

What  does  a  clothing  salesman  say  to  a  man  who  has  probably 
forgotten  more  about  clothes  than  the  salesman  will  ever  know?  I 
walked  to  the  front  of  the  store  and  said,  "Can  I  help  you?" 

Mac  smiled.  "No,  I  guess  I'm  only  looking  today,"  he  said. 
Though  his  own  clothes  were  ragged,  it  could  be  seen  that  in  some- 
time past  they  had  been  of  the  best.  He  was  wearing  a  grey  flannel 
suit,  and  in  this  weather. 

Mac  picked  up  a  hat  and  with  a  turn  of  his  suddenly-steady  hand 
blocked  it  into  perfect  shape.  I  could  almost  hear  a  sales  speech 
coming  from  his  mouth.  He  handled  the  suits  with  almost  loving 
care.  A  faraway  look  came  into  his  eyes.  "Clothes  are  nice,"  he 
said. 

"Yes,  they  sure  are,"  I  returned. 

He  walked  around  the  store  making  comments  on  different  arti- 
cles of  clothing.  He  held  them  up  and  looked  at  them  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  sell  them.  "I  don't  buy  many  clothes  anymore,"  said  Mac 
as  he  tried  on  a  suitcoat.  What  could  I  say? 

Mac  stopped  at  the  door  for  one  last  look  around  the  store. 
"Come  back,"  I  said.  Mac  didn't  answer.  He  walked  slowly  out 
the  door  and  down  the  street,  probably  searching  for  his  next  drink. 


FORSAKEN  PASTURES 

Anna  Cooper 

No  more  does  the  night-dew  fall  upon 

The  drowsy  flanks,  the  clover-fragrant  breath 

Of  cattle  moving  slowly  toward  the  brink 

Of  the  windy  pool,  bending  their  heads  to  drink 

The  drowned  and  shivering  stars.  The  cool,  deep  notes 

Of  shaken  bells  have  dwindled  and  have  gone 

To  farther  pastures;  and  this  land  remains 

Companioned  only  by  weeds  and  shaggymanes 

And  a  broken  fence  that  staggers  into  dawn. 
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CONVERTED  LOVE 

(OR  LEAVES  OF  GRASS  COVER  GRIEFS  OF  A  LASS) 

Harold  R.  Smith 

"But  do  you  love  me?"  said  the  lad 
As  they  sat  on  the  grassy  ground 
And  his  book  lay  open  before  him 
As  the  bees  made  a  soft  buzzing  sound. 
And  a  bird  flew  up  from  the  rushes 
To  a  limb  just  over  his  head 
And  uttered  a  song  of  melody. 
"Do  you  love  me,  dear?"  he  said. 

But  no  words  came  back  to  the  lad 
And  the  bird  stopped  making  its  sound. 
Aye,  she  heard  the  soft  voice  in  the  stillness 
And  she  sensed  him  rise  from  the  ground. 
She  had  never  quite  known  this  weird  fellow, 
So  you  see  not  a  word  she  said. 
But  she  watched  when  he  threw  the  pebble, 
Then  cried  for  the  bird  that  was  dead. 

If  a  youth  be  thwarted  his  passion, 

Still  another  outlet  is  found. 

Now  he  knew  that  he  was  defeated, 

So  he  picked  up  the  book  from  the  ground. 

Now  the  lad  is  a  college  professor. 

"Do  You  Love  Me?"  he  reads  to  his  class, 

A  poem  that  has  made  him  famous, 

While  high  on  the  mound  grows  the  grass. 


THE  END  OF  CURIOSITY 

Josef  Schultz 

The  crosses,  roses,  wreaths,  and  grasses 
Are  covered  over  solemn  masses 
Of  those  who  think  no  longer 
Of  those  who  cease  to  wonder 
At  pious  thinkers,  fools,  and  asses. 
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COULD  YOU? 

Beverly  Dansby 

I  cannot  write  poetry 
When  the  world  is  so  grand. 
Though  I  sit 
At  a  desk 

With  a  pencil  in  hand. 

It's  cold  outside. 
So  cold 

That  the  trees 
And  the  grass 
And  the  ground 
Are  covered  with  freeze. 
A  cold  sun 
Shadows 
A  cold  world 
With  purple, 

And  blue, 

And  green, 

And  red. 

When  I  am  so  conscious 
Of  being 

Alive, 
I  cannot  believe 

Some  things 

Are 

Dead. 


CONSUMMATION 

James  L.  Davis 

Spearing  through  the  darkened  night, 
Streaming  past  the  waves  of  time, 
Man's  each  thought  and  action  ends, 
Written  in  the  Scroll  Sublime. 
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NOCTURNE 

Tommy  Kelley 

Martha  gazed  upward  into  the  eyes  of  her  lover.  In  the  soft,  rust- 
ling silence,  tendrils  of  moonlight  slipped  through  the  leafy  barrier 
overhead  and  fell  on  his  gallant  head.  Standing  on  tiptoe,  Martha 
leaned  on  the  sturdy  shoulder  and  turned  her  head  a  little  to  the 
side  so  that  she  could  see  and  silently  worship  the  perfect  profile. 

The  moonlight  brings  it  all  out  to  such  advantage,  she  thought. 
Then  she  decided  not  to  think  any  more.  He  was  very  handsome 
...  a  boldness  of  brow  ...  a  slightly  arched,  very  aristocratic  nose 
with  sensitive,  flared  nostrUs  .  .  .  lips  that  curved  downward  (only 
a  little)  at  the  corners  ...  a  classic  cleft  of  the  chin  .  .  .  yes,  de- 
cidedly, he  was  very  handsome,  especially  in  the  moonlight.  And 
Martha  closed  her  eyes,  filled  with  awe  that  she,  Martha  the  un- 
beautiful,  the  awkward,  the  solitary,  had  been  destined  for  a  love 
such  as  his. 

The  lovers  stood  sUent  in  the  wooded  park,  serenaded  by  a  lonely 
cricket  and  a  trickling  fountain,  while  the  heady  perfume  of  a 
million  flowers  rose  about  them  like  a  fog.  A  restless  bird  fluttered, 
and  a  summer  breeze  disturbed  the  sleep  of  the  leaves.  Martha 
sighed  softly,  knowing  the  time  to  leave  had  come.  Paradise  lost, 
she  mused  with  regret.  But  only  till  tomorrow  night.  Then  she 
would  know  ecstasy  again.  She  raised  her  face  to  his  for  one  last 
kiss,  long  and  painfully  sweet  ...  a  fervently-whispered,  tender 
good-bye  .  .  .  and  Martha  hurried  away  along  the  dew-dampened 
gravel  walk. 

The  park  was  silent.  The  night  bird  moved  again.  The  leaves 
still  murmured  softly  and  incoherently  in  their  dreams.  The  moon- 
light cascaded  down  on  the  white  marble  statue,  illuminating  its 
perfect  profile,  and  the  waters  of  the  fountain  lapped  softly  at  its 
feet. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  CHEWING  GUM 

Norman  Yonce 

Ever  since  its  origin  chewing  gum  has  been  under  attack  from  all 
sides.  At  long  last  a  martyr  steps  into  the  scene.  I  am  here  to  speak 
on  the  defensive  side  of  that  great  American  institution — chewing 
gum. 

The  greatest  value  of  chewing  gum  is  its  invaluable  service  to  the 
furniture  industry.  Everyone  should  realize  that  without  sufficient 
wads  of  chewing  gum  stuck  in  advantageous  spots,  all  the  furniture 
in  the  world  would  fall  apart.  Of  course,  bubble  gum,  being  the 
toughest,  serves  this  purpose  better  than  any  other  kind. 

The  American  Dental  Association  should  feel  deeply  indebted 
to  the  chewing  gum  industry.  It's  an  established  fact  that  chewing 
gum  aids  tooth  decay.  Some  people  wonder  why  dentists  give  small 
children  chewing  gum  for  behaving  so  well.  They're  only  safeguard- 
ing their  profession.  Some  dentists  are  even  endorsing  a  certain 
brand  in  television  commercials  now. 

Thanks  to  the  chewing  gum  industry,  the  people  of  New  York 
City  save  thousands  of  dollars  each  year.  No  one  needs  to  have  his 
shoes  half-soled.  Everyone  can  walk  on  a  solid  path  of  chewing 
gum,  so  shoes  very  seldom  wear  out.  Of  course,  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers don't  get  along  so  well  with  the  gum  industry,  but  then 
you  can't  please  everybody. 

Chewing  gum  is  also  a  very  influential  social  agent.  I  wonder 
how  many  romances  have  begun  over  a  small  wad  of  chewing  gum? 
Little  Johnny  may  have  never  met  the  girl  in  front  of  him  at  school 
unless  he  had  used  her  hair  as  a  depository  for  his  gum.  No  special 
brand  is  required  in  this  case,  but  Juicy  Fruit  seems  to  be  a  bit 
stickier  than  the  rest. 

The  cleaners  and  laundries  of  America  should  certainly  bow  to 
the  gum  industry.  People  are  always  losing  their  gum  in  theater 
seats  or  in  cars  and  then  finding  it  on  the  back  of  their  pants  or 
dresses. 

Going  back  to  the  social  benefits  of  this  glorious  product,  I  find 
still  another  use.  Most  persons  have  experienced  the  tension  and 
nervousness  of  appearing  before  an  audience  or  of  attending  a 
formal  social  affair.  This  feeling  can  easily  be  relieved  by  a  piece  of 
gum.  All  famous  orators  and  singers  should  be  aware  of  this  fact. 

There  are  still  many  other  and  varied  uses  of  chewing  gum. 
Without  it,  how  would  little  boys  ever  hold  their  ears  next  to  their 
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heads?  The  National  Safety  Council  should  endorse  chewing  gum 
because  probably  thousands  of  housewives  are  saved  from  drown- 
ing yearly  simply  by  plugging  up  a  leak  with  a  wad  of  gum.  Is  there 
any  better  method  of  retrieving  lost  money  from  a  gutter  than  by 
sticking  chewing  gum  on  the  end  of  a  stick?  With  chewing  gum,  a 
nation  can  stick  to  nearly  anything. 


THE  POWER  OF  RHYTHM 

Josef  Schultz 

What  I  had  memorized  in  prose 
Had  never  been  retained  for  long; 
And  even  though  the  lines  I  chose 
Were  famous  epigrams  and  such, 
It  took  Apollo  or  some  muse 
To  make  my  mind  remember  much. 

However  eloquent  they  sing, 
Uneven  lines  of  prose  are  gone. 
But  marching  meter  lingers  on. 


MISERY 

James  L.  Davis 

Out  of  the  darkness  of  hell, 
Out  of  the  madness  of  sin. 
Comes  from  the  throat  of  the  damned 
Cries  from  the  anguish  of  men. 
Rolls  like  a  turbulent  wave. 
Pleadings  for  mercy  and  grace. 
Echoes  through  chambers  of  fire 
God,  the  great  God,  come  and  save. 
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ODE  TO  A  LADY 

Janet  King 

Lady  Doll,  in  your  cold  glass  case, 

Did  little  lips  ever  kiss  your  bisque  face? 

Did  youthful  hands  ever  smooth  your  silk  dress? 

Have  you  felt  the  warmth  of  a  child's  caress? 

Did  you  ever  go  to  a  party  for  two 

With  tea  for  your  mistress  and  a  cookie  for  you? 

Did  a  pseudo-mother  ever  take  you  to  bed? 

Or  give  you  the  pillow  meant  for  her  head? 

Did  a  little  girl  ever  curl  your  hair? 

Have  you  known  the  peace  of  loving  care? 

Or  have  you  passed  the  ages  through 

In  the  cold  glass  case  where  I  now  see  you? 


ANTICIPATION 

J.  Fair  McCrery 

Sitting  on  the  pier, 
Mending  his  nets, 
Waiting  for  a  tug 
on  the  line. 

Looking  at  the  water, 
Puffing  on  his  pipe, 
Watching  for  a  sign. 

The  old  fisherman  sits 
in  the  sun  and  waits. 
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THE  RTVER 

David  Downing 

Winter  was  upon  us  with  all  of  its  glistening  magnificence.  The 
silver-white  snow  fell  in  its  many  shapes  and  forms  as  if  the  angels 
themselves  had  loosened  their  wrath  against  the  mountain  tops 
which  it  covered.  The  snow  fell  harder  and  harder  until  we  thought 
that  there  could  surely  be  no  more. 

At  last,  the  snow  ceased.  From  inside  our  comfortable,  fireplace- 
warmed  log  cabin  we  could  see  the  snow  <^opped  mountains  in  the 
distance;  they  were  beautiful. 

But,  as  history  must  repeat  itself,  the  seasons  began  to  change, 
and  as  the  warm  rays  from  the  spring  sun  shone  dovm  on  the  grass, 
which  was  already  turning  to  a  deep  green,  Mr.  Winter  bade  us  a 
pleasant  farewell.  Still  the  mountains  kept  their  snow  as  if  there 
were  a  magnetic  attraction  between  the  two. 

However,  the  mountains  knew  as  well  as  we  that  they  could  not 
hold  their  newly-acquired  friend  forever,  and  as  the  sun  grew 
brighter  and  its  rays  stronger  the  snow  began  to  melt  and  slide 
down  the  side  of  its  host. 

As  more  and  more  snow  melted  we  noticed  drops  of  water  be- 
ginning to  form  on  the  rocks  high  above  our  land,  which  was  al- 
ready rich  with  growing  crops.  Slowly  these  drops  began  to  join 
and  then  emerge  as  small  trickles.  It  was  as  if  the  mountain  itself 
was  a  huge  water  faucet,  and  the  pressure  was  gradually  becoming 
stronger  and  stronger. 

Our  water-starved  stream  bed  began  to  fill  as  the  life-giving  liquid 
flowed  more  rapidly  than  ever.  The  current  began  to  quicken  also. 
Many  of  the  weaker  fish  fell  to  the  side,  exhausted  by  the  force  of 
the  current  they  had  to  overpower,  as  they  failed  in  their  attempt 
to  reach  their  destination.  These  fish  became  easy  prey  for  the 
beasts  of  the  woods  as  here  we  see  in  action  the  cruel  law  of  na- 
ture, "Only  the  fittest  shall  survive." 

The  stronger  fish  pushed  on  and  on  through  the  powerful  rush 
of  the  oncoming  waters  until,  at  last,  they  reached  their  destination. 
They  had  come  to  a  small  part  of  the  stream  where  its  surface  was 
mirror  smooth,  and  not  a  ripple  could  be  seen.  It  was  here,  in  these 
quiet  waters,  that  the  fish  would  spawn,  and  thus  replace  many 
times  more  their  unfortunate  friends  and  relatives  which  had  failed 
to  make  it  all  of  the  way. 

But  now,  the  April  rains  had  come,  and  our  stream  ran  on  and 
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on  until  it  flowed  into  one  of  the  many  tributaries  of  the  mightiest 
river  in  the  land.  But  the  rains  were  welcome  as  they  strengthened 
and  nourished  our  fast  growing  crops.  All  through  the  summer  the 
intermittent  rains  and  the  ever  present  sun  fell  upon  them. 

When,  at  last,  we  said  good-bye  to  Miss  Summer  and  welcomed 
in  Master  Autumn,  we  realized  that  this  would  be  our  greatest  har- 
vest. The  elements  had,  indeed,  been  kind  to  us. 

It  was  after  our  work  was  completed  and  our  fields  stripped  of 
their  golden  wheat  and  green  ripened  corn  that  the  river  proved  to 
be  our  greatest  friend.  It  carried  our  crops  downstream  to  the 
market  where  we  received  enough  money  to  buy  a  larger  piece  of 
land  farther  west. 

We  moved  a  short  time  afterwards,  just  before  Mr.  Winter  blew 
in,  to  be  exact.  Everything  was  so  exciting  in  our  new  home,  but 
as  the  snows  began  to  fall,  officially  announcing  "His"  arrival,  we 
noticed  that  no  white-topped  mountains  were  to  be  seen  .  .  .  any- 
where! 

As  the  seasons  came  and  went  I  missed  our  mountains,  snows, 
drops  of  water,  trickles,  streams,  and  tributaries.  But  most  of  all  I 
missed  my  best  friend,  Mr.  River. 


APPROVED 

Beverly  Dansby 

God  put  his  stamp  of  approval  on  this  day. 
Earth  and  sky  were  white  like  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Black-trunked  trees  were  the  writing 

And  black  bushes  the  periods. 
Students  moved  across  the  campus 
Like  so  many  ink  pens, 
Writing 

As  if  time  were  limited. 
The  words  they  wrote  were  complaints 
Against  the  cold  and  wind  and  snow. 

Then  the  sun  came  out 

The  Gold  Seal  representing  the  State  of  God. 
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THE  OLD  PEAR  TREE 

William  W.  Clay 

The  old  pear  tree  is  blooming  again 
Its  branches  are  laden  with  blossoms  pure  white 
As  usual  the  passers-by  turn  and  exclaim 
"Just  look  at  that  tree,  what  a  beautiful  sight." 

The  old  tree  has  bloomed  year  after  year 
And  yielded  its  fruit  so  juicy  and  yellow 
It  was  planted  over  half  a  century  ago 
By  a  kind  old  man — a  very  fine  fellow 

Who  gave  of  his  fruit  to  his  neighbors  and  friends. 
He  gave  it — and  would  not  take  even  a  penny; 
His  tree  was  the  only  pear  tree  around; 
Do  you  wonder  then  that  his  friends  were  so  many? 

"Let's  cut  it  down,  it  is  getting  old — 

The  fruit  will  not  be  good,"  they  once  had  said. 

But  when  the  ax-man  started  to  cut 

He  found  that  the  tree  was  far  from  dead. 

Yes,  the  old  pear  tree  is  blooming  again, 
As  proudly  it  stands  in  the  bright  April  sun, 
But  the  kind  old  man  is  not  here  anymore. 
We  must  finish  the  work  that  he  has  begun. 

How  many  more  years  the  old  tree  will  bloom 
We  cannot  know  or  we  cannot  say 
But  each  summer  when  comes  its  golden  fruit 
We  hope  someone  gives  part  of  the  fruit  away. 
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MY  ONE  LOVE 

Sandy  Wilhoite 

I  sit  in  my  window  and  dream  a  dream  of  you, 

No  matter  where  I  go,  Darling,  no  matter  what  I  do, 

You  are  always  with  me  and  always  by  my  side. 

It  seems  you're  there  to  comfort  and  often  there  to  guide. 

I  know  it  may  seem  silly  to  others  who  look  on 

That  I  speak  of  you  so  often  even  though  you're  gone. 

But,  they  cannot  realize  that  you  were  my  everything. 

That  we  shared  fun  and  sorrows;  and  I  even  taped  your  ring. 

We  laughed  and  were  always  seen  together 

And  had  our  fun  regardless  of  the  weather; 

We  often  stood  in  moonlight  of  the  winter  nights  so  cold, 

Looking  at  the  moon  and  dreading  to  grow  old. 

But,  the  young  are  not  young  forever;  no,  that  cannot  be. 

So  you  went  off  to  war  and  left  behind  you — me. 

I  had  a  loneliness  never  known  before 

But  that's  how  it  is  for  lovers  in  a  time  of  war. 

Every  prayer  that  I  prayed  was  a  special  one  for  you 

And  it  gave  me  comfort  to  know  that  you  were  praying  too. 

Everyday  was  empty;  nothing  new  to  do, 

I  filled  these  lonely  hours  by  sending  news  to  you; 

I  wrote  you  letters  every  day;  I  guess  they  were  all  the  same, 

And  my  evening  was  never  complete  until  your  answer  came. 

But  one  day  the  letters  stopped  and  with  them  stopped  my  heart 

And  then  I  knew  too  fully  that  the  time  had  come  to  part. 
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NOISE 

Josef  Schultz 

My  ears  have  ached  to  hear  them  boast  and  brag. 
If  I  could  sew  their  mouths  with  tiny  thread, 
I'd  seal  their  tongues  and  end  the  pointless  wag, 
For  they  don't  see  that  they  will  soon  be  dead. 

They  fail  to  recognize  the  nothingness 
Of  empty  words.  The  shrill  and  noisy  blare 
That's  played  upon  a  sax  will  fade  away 
Like  vanished  melodies  of  sound  and  air. 


NIGHT 

Shirley  Melvin 

It  steals  itself  around  you, 
And  it  creeps  so  soft  and  slow. 
It  is  a  thing  of  magic. 
As  it  is  found  both  high  and  low. 

It  soars  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
To  unknown  distant  heights. 
What  is  this  phantom? 
It  is  the  phantom  night. 
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THE  LOVERS 

Jack  Taylor 

He  put  on  his  best  coat 
With  a  flaming  red  color 
And  set  out  for  the  cherry  tree 
To  meet  his  young  lover. 

He  flew  into  the  cherry  tree 
And  took  up  a  seat, 
For  this  was  a  date 
He  really  wanted  to  keep. 

She  arrived  on  time 
As  he  was  sure  she  would, 
With  a  greeting  of  joy 
Showing  her  love  still  stood. 

These  two  beautiful  red  birds 
As  they  fly  and  sing  through  the  day 
Seem  to  be  happy  young  lovers. 
What  else  can  you  say? 


COMPLACENCY  REIGNS 

Kenneth  KErrn 

You  stand  upon  a  vast  stage  crying: 

"Take  up  arms,"  you  beg  us. 

"Fight— 

"Strike  out." 

Go  home,  old  man. 

Are  you  so  blind? 

Complacency  Reigns  ,  . . 
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TIME  RECALLED 

Kenneth  Keith 

Time  cannot  be  measured  as  in 
Minutes,  Days,  or  Years. 
It  can  only  be  recalled  by  the 
Sadness  you  feel  in  your  heart  or 
The  look  of  Love  in  her  eyes. 


FOR  YOU 

J.  Fair  McCrery 

0  thou,  my  one,  my  only  true, 

To  you  how  kind  the  moon  and  stars  must  be. 
How  lucky  is  the  sun  and  sky  of  blue 
To  gaze  eternally  on  thee. 

My  heart  is  filled  with  deepest  devotion, 

1  would  spurn  kingdoms  of  gold 

And  sail  a  ship  across  the  broadest  ocean 
To  have  you,  my  two  arms  hold. 

Turn  back,  stay,  do  not  leave. 
It  is  not  right  that  I  should  cry 
But  when  you  go  I  will  grieve 
Because  of  you  at  last  I'll  die. 

If  you  love  me,  I  hope  you  do, 
Please  come  back  to  a  love  that's  true. 
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WAR 

TuRLEY  Tudor 

Sleepy,  and  half  bent,  they  trudged  down  the  road, 

like  old  drunks  or  tramps  on  the  prowl. 

They  were  warriors,  laden  with  sleeping  bags, 

ammunition,  and  rifles. 

Not  a  voice  was  heard;  all  knew  they  were  on  the  way 

to  the  slaughter,  to  kill  or  be  killed. 

The  distant  hill  showed  its  face  in  the  darkness, 

it  was  silent  and  stUl,  but  not  for  long. 

A  litter  jeep  moved  slowly  down  the  road  between 

the  columns;  these  men  had  paid  the  full  price 

and  were  taking  their  last  ride  back. 

The  rumble  of  the  big  stuff  sounded  in  the  rear 

and  the  face  of  the  old  hill  lighted  up  as  though 

she  were  expecting  unwanted  guests. 

As  the  dawn  broke,  the  planes  buzzed  up  to  do  their 

job  and  left  their  calling  cards. 

The  old  hill  looked  quiet  and  calm,  but  they  knew 

she  would  strike  like  a  bolt  of  lightning. 

Now  the  sun,  hot  and  furious,  was  taking  her  ringside 
seat;  she  would  watch  this  little  game  and  move  on, 
knowing  some  would  be  replaced  for  the  next  day's  game. 
She  knew  only  too  well  this  game  had  no  reward. 
They  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beaming  sun;  some  talked,  some  puffed  on  the 
last  cigarette,  some  checked  their  guns,  some  sat  in 
silence  with  lips  moving,  and  some  just  looked  the 
hill  in  the  face,  knowing  she  would  soon  erupt  and 
spit  death  and  destruction. 

Mortars  started  falling,  men  were  yelling,  and  stumbling, 

and  staggering,  and  falling. 

Some  made  no  noise,  and  others  moved  on  up  to  silence 

this  death. 

Some  were  young  who  had  not  had  a  taste  of  life, 

some  were  veterans  from  other  wars,  and  some  had 

wives  and  kids  waitmg. 

The  rest  staggered  to  the  top  and  fell  as  a  drunk 

man  falls,  exhausted. 
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As  they  looked  back  down  the  hill  they  saw  smoke 
and  fire;  trees  and  bushes  were  ripped  and  torn  as 
if  nature  had  played  a  foul  trick  on  them. 
Helmets,  rifles,  and  remains  of  battle  covered  the 
hill,  as  though  a  cyclone  had  passed  through. 
Those  who  had  given  the  last  full  measure  slumped  in 
their  holes  or  lay  outstretched,  waiting  for  their 
last  ride. 

There  was  no  hurry  now,  they  could  rest  in  peace. 

They  had  cheated  death  long  enough;  they  were  the 

honored  dead  who  would  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  litter  jeeps  and  medics  were  doing  their  job 

now. 

The  litde  game  was  over,  and  smoke  was  slowly  rising 

into  the  soft  breeze  that  blew  over  the  hill. 

Those  who  reached  the  top  dug  their  holes  and  crawled 

in  like  varmmts  and  prayed  to  God  for  a  peaceful  night. 

New  men  came  up  to  replace  those  who  had  paid  the  greatest 

price  of  all. 

Did  they  know  this  game  was  for  keeps? 

Some  of  them,  exhausted,  half  dead,  crawled  into  their 

bags  and  went  to  sleep,  knowing  their  lives  were  at  stake. 

The  smell  of  the  smoky,  scorched,  battle-torn  hill  was 

one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  night  was  still  and  clear,  and  they  waited  for 

the  music  to  break  the  silence. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  a  bugle  sounded  loud  and  clear 

on  the  next  hill. 

This  meant  a  rematch,  and  the  stars  were  all  out  for 

this  one. 

This  music  made  men  shiver  and  shake,  made  their  blood 

run  cold,  and  made  cold  chills  run  up  and  down  their 

spine. 

This  was  the  only  sound  in  the  night,  and  the  men 

waited,  praying  to  God  there  would  be  no  match. 

Then  a  bright  flare  streaked  into  the  darkness,  like 

Fourth  of  July  fireworks,  and  yells  and  screams  of 

banzai  filled  the  night. 

Screams  and  yells  that  meant  death. 

They  were  tense  now,  they  got  set  and  just  waited, 
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checking  their  ammo,  and  pushing  their  safeties  on  and 

off  time  and  again. 

The  fireworks  started,  machine  guns  coughed  fire  all 

over  the  hill,  rifle  fire  came  from  every  hole,  and 

screams  and  yells  kept  coming. 

Moans  and  groans  were  heard,  yells  in  earnest  for 

medic,  and  God. 

Whistles  blew  and  cill  was  calm  again. 

Was  this  all? 

Would  they  be  back? 

As  the  dawn  broke,  they  staggered  down  the  old  scarred, 

bloody,  battle-torn  hill  and  got  ready  for  another  day. 

They  left  this  hill  in  silence  and  moved  on  to  play 

their  games  on  other  hills. 

To  the  rear  the  rumble  started,  planes  were  coming  over, 

and  they  took  a  look  at  another  hill. 

They  wondered  if  it  was  worth  it,  and  wondered  what  it  was 

all  about. 

They  wondered  if  their  "number"  would  be  on  this  one. 

They  stumbled  and  staggered  down  the  road  as  though 

they  were  drunk  or  half  asleep,  not  a  voice  was 

heard. 

Thunder  of  artillery,  treacherous  hills,  rimible  of  tanks, 

buzz  of  planes,  meat  wagons,  blood  and  guts,  mud  and  snow, 

screams,  bursts  of  shells,  cracking  rifle  fire, 

laughs, 

tears, 

death, 

This  was  war. 
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THE  SPECTRUM  OF  LIFE 

Harry  R.  Heink 

All  men  are  born  within  their  night, 
And  live  their  youths  devoid  of  light. 
They  then  begin  to  gain  insight, 
But  interpret  the  real  by  partial  light. 

Some  see  the  real  through  purple  lenses 
While  others  use  just  blueish  tinges. 
They  disagree  that  bi-colored  vision 
Perceives  the  real  with  less  division. 

But  some  men  learn  that  this  is  true. 
They  strive  to  correct  their  imperfect  view 
By  adding  still  another  cure; 
Perhaps,  a  shade  of  cool  verdure. 

And  if  they  search  throughout  their  lives, 
Eventually  they  realize 
That  just  those  three  wUl  not  suffice; 
They  need  one  more — the  amber  device. 

If  they  acquire  the  orangish  one. 
Their  lives  are  close  to  being  done. 
All  life  expires,  and  they  are  dead 
Before  they  comprehend  the  red. 
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TO  A  VISITOR  IN  A  CEMETERY 

Roy  Crosthwaite 

Here,  ancient  chemistries  of  earth 
Reduce  to  purer,  simpler  things 
The  men  to  whom  they  gave  a  birth — 
Serfs  and  merchants,  priests,  and  kings. 

Then  go  gently  lest  you  bruise 

The  blades  of  grass  beside  the  stone. 

One  shouldn't  carelessly  abuse 

What's  fed  on  blood  and  flesh  and  bone. 


A  THOUGHT 

William  Henry  Young 

Mr.  Man,  why  do  you  feel  so  important? 

Is  it  because  you  have 

discovered  the  wheel, 

learned  the  use  of  an  inclined  plane, 

invented  a  high  compression  engine, 

and  split  the  atom. 

Mr.  Man,  you  are 

a  learner, 

and  a  destroyer. 

What  have  you  destroyed? 

Solitude. 

You  say  your  thoughts  are  lofty, 

and  your  acts  worthy  of  praise. 

Do  you  believe  these  words  my  friend? 

YES! 
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ANTS  AND  APPLE  PEELINGS 

(To  A.  F.  S.) 
Harry  R.  Heink 

I  heard  an  old  man  yesterday, 
As  he  stripped  an  apple  with  his  knife, 
"The  good  Lord  must  be  satisfied 
With  the  way  that  things  are  going 
Or  else  He'd  change  them  all-around." 

And  while  I  slept, 

The  earth  completed  its  diurnal  turn 
With  the  apple  peelings  on  the  ground 
Where  he  had  thrown  them  yesterday 
As  waste  which  was  too  tough  to  eat. 

Today,  I  see  the  spiraled  skin 
Being  eaten  by  the  swirling  ants. 
And  carried  off  to  their  hill  homes 
To  feed  their  young 
That  they  might  also  grow. 

Perhaps,  the  old  man  was  correct; 

The  world  is  not  in  such  a  state 

The  way  most  people  do  believe. 

The  tiny  creatures'  food  demands 

Were  met  through  careless,  old  man's  hands. 
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THOU  SHALT  AGAPE 

Jerry  Sands 

The  "lovers"  danced  and  dreamed  of  all 
The  good  and  bad  of  things  to  be. 
Like  prosp'rous  nations,  naught  they  knew 
Of  need — which  they  would  surely  see. 

The  "lovers"  stood  and  wished  for  spring 
Tho'  spring  would  never  come  again. 
Like  falling  nations,  dead  they  were — 
Thro'  warmth,  thro'  chill,  thro'  dry,  thro'  rain. 

The  "lovers"  sat  and  sighed  while  all 
The  good  and  bad  they  did  decry. 
Like  dying  nations,  sad  they  were 
While  feigned  life  stole  slipp'ry  by. 

The  "lovers"  lay  'neath  dewy  sod, 
Nor  dreamed  nor  thought  of  any  God, 
But  bitter  tears  condensed  above. 
For  such  as  knew  so  naught  of  Love. 
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THE  ETERNAL  WIND 

Walter  Thomas 

Blow,  blow,  thou  foul  wind, 
Bring  me  heartaches  and  woe. 
Thou  earnest  on  thy  wings 
Sorrows  thou  dost  not  know. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  wintry  wind. 
Bring  the  cold  into  my  heart. 
Thou  art  the  messenger 
That  bids  me  to  depart. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  loud  wind. 
Bring  on  winters  snow. 
Where  thou  blowest  my  love 
I  will  never  know. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  chilly  wind, 
And  make  the  Christmas  white. 
Blow  away  my  sorrows 
And  show  me  what's  right. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  eternal  wind, 
Blow,  thou  that  hearest  all. 
Clear  my  mind  of  tangled  thoughts 
Blow  away  my  love,  that's  all! 
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FALL  SOUNDS 

J.  Fair  McCrery 

It  is  a  little  sad 

To  see  the  dying  leaves  taking 

A  last  look  at  the  world 

From  above, 

Frantically  clutching  their  branches,  until 

At  last,  unable  to  hold  on 

Another  moment, 

They  flutter  aimlessly  to  the  ground. 

Passers-by  shuflBe  through  the 
Corpses,  making  a 
Rustling,  bustling  sound 
Of  footsteps  in  a  hurry. 

Another  sound  heard  in  the 

Crisp,  brisk  air  is  that  of  the 

Hungry  steam  shovel. 

Biting  its  way  through  the  lawns, 

Disregarding  all  else 

But  its  grimy  dinner, 

Obhvious  to  the  walks,  streets,  trees,  and 

Leaves. 
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DOGWOOD  WINTER 

Harry  R.  Heink 

Spring's  changes  are  choked  in  their  infancies, 
And  the  coldness  of  winter  returns 
Committing  the  children,  who  play  out-of-doors, 
Inside  to  a  search  for  warmth. 

The  pale-yellow  jonquil  struggles  in  vain 
With  its  outgrown  verdurous  jacket. 
The  youthful  squirrel  scurries  for  shelter 
Into  yesterseason's  home. 
And  even  the  wondering  mountain  stream 
Thinks  it's  started  its  journey  too  soon. 

But  spring  succeeds  and  soon  evolves 
After  Dogwood  blossoms  in  the  mountains 
Bring  their  pseudo  winter  of  the  spring. 
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THE  FACE  IN  THE  WINDOW 

Virginia  Rupard 

It  was  spring  and  all  was  green; 

Leaves  budding,  jonquils  blooming, 

And  I  sat  alone  in  a  child's  swing 

Under  a  spreading  maple  tree. 

My  gaze  passed  from  rolling  lawn 

To  pasture  and  apple  orchard, 

Lingering  with  each  image. 

Etching  each  famUiar  object  in  my  memory 

To  be  treasured  later  when  all  but  that  memory 

Would  be  dust  and  ashes. 

Glancing  up  once  more, 

I  saw  a  face  framed  in  a  dark  window, 

A  pale,  smiling  face,  gazing  at  me. 

Now  it  is  autumn  and  all  is  changed. 

The  merry  jonquils  are  long  forgotten; 

The  once-budding  leaves 

Have  ripened,  turned  brown,  and  fallen. 

The  child's  swing  is  broken; 

The  smUing  face  has  long  since 

Gone  from  the  window; 

And  still  the  lonely  figure  gazes. 

Life  seems  a  vacuum  now, 

A  busy  marking  of  time. 

Slowly,  with  measured  tread, 

The  moments,  hours,  and  days. 

Like  plodding  camels,  march  forward. 

Surely  nothing  pleases. 

Nothing  displeases; 

Unaware  of  either  pleasure  or  pain 

I  stand,  waiting. 

Hoping  for  the  day  when  we  shall  meet. 

And  when  memories  are  dulled  by  constant  retracing, 

A  gentle  spirit,  in  the  blackest  midnight, 

Draws  the  veU  of  grief  from  my  troubled  eyes. 

And  I  behold  once  more 

The  face  in  the  window. 
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GATE  15 

Roy  Crosthwaite 

We  didn't  want  a  scene  in  the  railway  station;  we  just  didn't  do 
things  that  way.  So,  when  the  time  came,  we  said  our  good-byes  at 
home,  the  way  sensible,  intelligent  people  say  them.  Neither  Mom 
nor  Dad  cried.  We  were  all  very  casual.  It  was  as  if  I  were  going 
out  for  a  few  hours,  and  that  was  the  way  I  wanted  it. 

It  was  beginning  to  rain  as  my  taxi  turned  onto  the  parkway  lead- 
ing to  the  terminal — a  kind  of  misty,  April  rain — and  I  thought 
of  how  much  the  silly  ones  would  make  of  that.  The  clock  over  the 
entrance  was  lighted;  I  had  thirty  minutes  until  train  time.  Inside, 
in  cathedral  silence,  I  walked  across  the  floor  under  the  high-vaulted 
dome  and  then  to  the  concourse  where  gates  led  to  the  tracks  below. 

Gate  15 — that  was  it.  My  train  was  leaving  at  12:30  a.m.  It  was 
to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  Wednesday  afternoon.  Only  a  few  sleepy 
people  were  waiting — that  was  why  I  chose  to  leave  on  the  12:30 
train.  There  were  no  other  soldiers  and  that  was  good,  too — no 
teary  farewells.  I  sat  down  to  wait,  but  my  luck  didn't  hold  out. 

When  I  had  been  sitting  there  ten  minutes,  they  came  up  to  the 
gate — a  middle-aged  man,  two  young  girls,  and  a  skinny  boy  in  a 
uniform.  Rain  glistened  in  their  hair  and  on  their  shoulders.  They 
had  probably  come  on  the  bus  and  walked  down  the  parkway  to 
the  terminal.  They  must  have  been  a  family  group. 

The  father  wore  a  rather  out-of-date  suit.  The  girls  were  in  their 
Sunday  best,  but  their  clothes,  too,  looked  out  of  style.  This  was 
something  special — sending  "our"  boy  off  to  war.  I  could  picture 
the  scene  that  I  was  certain  would  follow.  I  wondered  where  the 
mother  was.  Surely  they  wouldn't  leave  her  behind.  She  was  the 
best  part  of  the  show  usually. 

However,  it  was  almost  time  to  leave;  I  shouldn't  have  to  be  a 
spectator  to  it  very  long.  The  family  remained  standing.  They  talked 
in  hushed  and  srniple  tones;  a  few  phrases  drifted  to  me  ".  .  .  Irene? 
.  .  .  Yes,  her  baby  is  due  in  May.  .  .  ." 

"Write  me  about  it." 

"It's  too  bad  we  didn't  have  time  to  go  see  Gram." 

"Tell  her  to  write  when  you  see  her." 

The  girls  seemed  to  be  carrying  the  conversation,  and  the  boy 
filled  in  the  gaps  with  questions  and  that  siUy  refrain,  "Write  me. 
Write  to  me." 

The  conductor  and  the  gatemen  unhooked  the  chains  and  clanged 
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the  steel  gates  open.  They  were  efficient  and  business-like,  com- 
pletely indifferent  to  the  little  tableau  that  was  being  played  out.  I 
couldn't  resist  watching — this  was  the  time  to  get  sloppy.  I  got  up 
and  joined  the  small  line  of  people  in  front  of  the  gate.  I  was  stand- 
ing close  enough  to  hear  every  word.  The  father  was  speaking;  he 
had  said  nothing  until  now. 

"Are  you  sure  you  have  enough  money?" 

"Sure,  Dad,  we'll  be  in  San  Francisco  only  a  day  or — "  He 
stopped  as  if  he'd  made  a  mistake.  One  of  the  girls  broke  the 
silence. 

"So  short  a  time?" 

"But  I've  told  you  there's  nothing  to  worry  about.  I  may  be 
stationed  in  Japan  or  Formosa  or  ...  or  the  Philippines.  My  orders 
don't  say  that  I'm  going  to  Korea,  for  sure." 

The  conductor  began  taking  tickets;  time  was  running  out.  The 
boy  was  trying  to  heft  his  heavy  duffel  bag  onto  his  shoulder.  The 
father  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  help  him,  but  he  stopped  and 
let  the  boy  lift  it  up  by  himself. 

There  was  just  one  person  standing  in  front  of  me  now.  I  couldn't 
watch  them  any  more,  but  I  was  certain  I  would  hear  them  sobbing. 
The  only  thing  I  heard  was  the  boy,  behind  me  now,  who  called 
out  once  more,  "Write  to  me."  I  gave  my  ticket  to  the  conductor 
and  started  down  the  rampway.  What  was  wrong  with  them?  I 
guessed  they  just  didn't  care  at  all.  They  were  probably  leaving 
now,  laughing  together.  I  looked  back. 

They  were  still  standing  there  in  a  half-circle,  crying  together, 
silently  and  with  great  dignity.  The  boy  was  walking  opposite  me, 
bending  slightly  under  the  weight  of  the  duffel  bag.  He  didn't  look 
back;  he  didn't  have  to. 

The  rampway  sloped  down  to  the  rainy  night  where  the  train 
waited  for  us.  I  was  sick  with  shame  and  envy.  I  couldn't  bear  to 
look  at  him  agam. 


COLORS 

Sharon  McConnell 


I  see  things  differently — 
Pink  winds  in  the  skies, 
Purple  apples  cling  to  trees, 
No  tears  in  his  eyes. 
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THE  STORM 

Katherine  Pillar 

The  wind  is  blowing  through  the  trees, 
And  makes  a  moaning  sound. 
The  rain  comes  pouring  from  the  sky 
And  splashing  to  the  ground. 

The  thunder  rolls,  and  then  you  see 
The  lightening  flash  so  bright, 
And  by  this  light  across  the  skies, 
You  clearly  see  at  night. 

And  then  the  storm  has  gone  away. 
What  do  you  hear  at  last? 
Naught,  but  the  stillness  of  the  night 
That  means  the  storm  is  past. 

POSSESSION 

Roy  Crosthwaite 

I  implore  Thee  never  send 

Another  day  like  this. 

In  Thy  time  without  an  end 

Never  lend  the  air  the  bliss 

That  now  its  rushing  atoms  give — 

Not  for  a  man  who  is  to  live. 

Never  draw  the  hills  afar 

In  this  blue  at  heaven's  rim, 

Nor  let  a  daisy  bend  a  star 

To  make  these  constellations  dim. 

Let  the  sun  burn  low  and  cold 

'Ere  other  days  be  drowned  in  gold. 

Yet  I  know  that  by  Thy  art 

These  whispering  atoms  might  have  blown 

To  stir  some  ancient  poet's  heart 

Who  willed  the  wind  what  now  I  own. 

He  haunts  the  air,  whose  song  is  dumb; 

So  shall  I  sing  for  those  to  come. 
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NIGHT  DELIVERY 

Frank  Pearce 

Todd  Baker  stood  on  the  loading  dock,  watching  sheet  lightning 
dance  around  the  summer  night  sky.  He  took  slow  deliberate  drags 
from  a  cigarette.  The  smoke  drifted  away  into  the  infinity  of  the 
night.  "She's  all  loaded  and  ready  to  go,"  said  one  of  the  Negroes 
who  had  been  loading  the  truck.  Todd  mashed  out  the  cigarette  on 
the  concrete  and  took  the  pink  sales  invoice  from  the  clipboard  be- 
hind him. 

"Tell  the  boss  I'll  park  the  truck  behind  the  warehouse  and  take 
the  keys  with  me  when  I  get  back."  He  stuck  the  invoice  in  his  cap 
and  climbed  into  the  truck.  The  motor  growled  like  a  dog  which 
was  being  put  out  of  the  house  on  a  cold  winter  night.  Todd  put 
the  truck  in  gear,  swung  onto  the  street,  and  eased  back  in  the  seat. 
There  was  little  traflBc  on  the  road. 

His  mind  began  to  wander:  Barbara  was  mad  when  she  hung  up. 
Her  mother  had  given  her  a  steak,  and  she  had  already  started 
cooking  it  when  I  called.  I  tried  to  explain.  She  doesn't  like  to  be 
alone  at  night  either.  I  told  her  to  go  over  to  her  mother's  house, 
but  she  wouldn't.  She  can  be  so  damn  stubborn  at  times.  Maybe  I 
should  get  a  factory  job,  work  eight  hours  and  go  home.  Barbara 
would  like  that.  She  knew  when  she  married  me  that  I  would  have 
to  be  on  the  road  a  lot. 

Todd  looked  at  his  watch.  Nuie-thirty.  It'll  be  another  hour  be- 
fore I  get  there.  The  air  blowing  into  the  cab  was  muggy.  Todd 
could  feel  beads  of  sweat  trickling  down  from  his  armpits  over  his 
ribs.  His  shirt  was  soaked  too.  He  fished  a  cigarette  from  his  pocket; 
it  was  wet  too.  "Too  damn  hot,"  he  thought. 

Up  the  road  a  red  stop-light  stood  out  like  a  sentry  in  the  night, 
warning  him  to  keep  his  mind  on  the  road.  Todd  pressed  the  brake 
pedal  to  slow  the  truck.  He  noticed  the  pedal  went  down  farther 
than  usual  before  the  truck  came  to  a  halt.  "I'd  better  check  the 
brakes  while  they  unload,"  he  thought. 

The  truck  rolled  on  through  the  humid  night.  Telephone  poles 
and  towns  alike  seemed  to  fly  by.  At  last,  he  saw  the  lights  of  the 
delivery  warehouse  ahead.  He  swung  the  truck  into  the  lot,  backed 
it  up  to  the  dock,  and  got  out.  Two  sleepy-eyed  Negroes  emerged 
from  what  Todd  presumed  to  be  the  warehouse  office.  "Is  the  man- 
ager inside?"  he  inquired. 

"Yeah,"  replied  one  of  them. 
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Todd  climbed  the  steps  and  went  into  the  office.  A  stubby,  un- 
shaven man  in  a  sweat-drenched  undershirt  sat  behind  the  desk 
drinking  beer.  "You'll  have  to  sign  this  invoice,"  Todd  told  him. 
He  took  the  pink  slip,  looked  it  over,  and  initialed  it  without  say- 
ing a  word.  "Is  there  some  place  open  where  I  can  get  a  bite  to 
eat?"  Todd  asked. 

"Bluebird  Cafe,  three  blocks  down  on  the  left,  stays  open  all 
night.  You  can't  miss  it." 

"Thanks,"  Todd  turned  to  leave. 

The  man  stopped  him.  "Care  to  have  a  beer  with  me  while  you 
wait?  It's  hot  as  hell  tonight." 

"No,  thanks.  I've  got  to  drive  back  tonight.  I  guess  I  had  better 
get  something  to  eat  instead." 

"You  can't  miss  it.  Big  blue  neon  sign  blinks  on  and  off  all  the 
time." 

Todd  closed  the  door  and  walked  in  the  direction  the  man  had 
told  him.  He  noticed  that  the  lightning  had  begun  to  fork  like  an 
angry  serpent  shooting  its  tongue  toward  the  earth.  "Bluebird 
Cafe,"  he  thought,  "greasy  hamburgers,  greasy  spoon,  greasy 
waiter."  He  went  in  and  sat  on  a  stool  near  the  counter. 

"What  for  ya',  mister?"  the  man  behind  the  counter  quizzed. 

"Couple  of  hamburgers  and  coffee." 

"Two  burgers  an'a  cup  of  Java,"  the  waiter  yelled  toward  the 
kitchen  of  the  Bluebird  Cafe. 

Todd  ate  slowly.  The  hamburgers  were  greasy.  He  knew  the  two 
Negroes  would  take  a  long  time  unloading  the  truck.  He  played  a 
couple  of  selections  on  the  juke-box,  not  really  paying  any  attention 
to  the  words  or  the  music.  Rain  had  begun  to  fall.  A  clock  on  some 
important  building  chimed  eleven. 

Todd  waited  for  a  slack  in  the  rain  and  walked  back  to  the  ware- 
house. It  was  locked  and  the  men  were  gone.  Rain  had  blown  into 
the  seat  of  the  truck's  cab.  "Damn  Niggers."  He  cursed  the  Negroes 
for  not  thinking  to  roll  the  windows  up.  After  wiping  the  seat  with 
a  rag,  he  lit  a  cigarette  and  started  home. 

The  rain,  beating  on  the  top  of  the  cab,  made  Todd  drowsy.  He 
yawned.  "This  is  a  helleva  job,"  he  thought.  "You  never  know 
when  you  will  be  home.  You  drive  all  night  and  get  a  few  measly 
bucks  for  it.  I  should  get  another  job.  Barbara  would  like  that.  I 
would  be  home  at  night.  Old-man  Jackson  would  probably  have  a 
cat  with  a  barbed  wire  tail  if  I  quit,  but  I  think  I  will  anyway.  To 
hell  with  old-man  Jackson.  I  have  to  worry  about  Todd  Baker." 

Todd  was  speeding  now  because  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home. 
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As  he  broke  over  a  big  hill,  he  tapped  the  brakes,  but  the  pedal 
went  all  the  way  to  the  floorboard.  Todd  was  wide  awake  now.  My 
God,  the  brakes  are  gone.  I'll  never  make  it  through  the  bridge  at 
the  botton  of  the  hill.  Blindly,  he  pumped  the  brake  pedal.  .  .  . 

A  passing  motorist  found  the  wreck  a  few  minutes  later.  The 
rain  had  stopped;  the  air  was  cooler.  Todd  Baker  was  no  longer 
a  truck  driver.  Todd  Baker  was  no  longer. 


AEONS 

Sharon  McConnell 

Come,  come  and  stay  a  while 
This  love  that  came  so  late. 
Touch  my  hair  and  kiss  my  hand 
While  we  two  sit  and  wait, 
For  death  must  come  so  early, 
And  love  has  come  so  late. 


MARRIAGE 

Sharon  McConnell 

marriage  comes  upon  people  gradually 

and  is  not  really  real 

until  one  morning  they  awaken 

and  can't  remember  that 

it  ever  was  different 

and  he  takes  out  the  garbage 

and  she  makes  the  coffee 

allowing  two  cups  for  him 

and  breathlessly 

their  daughter  in  law 

comes  in  the  back  door 

without  knocking 

to  get  the  lace  tablecloth 

for  her  daughter's 

wedding  reception 

at  the  church 

that  afternoon 
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TO  INDECISION 

Jerry  SA>fDS 

Could  I  but  love  this  girlish  figure  fair 
Which  through  my  waking,  crazy  dreams  doth  twirl, 
Then  'deed  I  would  adore  with  all  my  heart 
This  lilting  lass,  this  saucy  lass,  this  girl! 

The  pensive,  mocking  laughter  of  her  eyes 
Declares  full  loud  the  secret  in  her  smiles, 
Which  silent,  speak  but  indiscriminate 
In  paradoxes  linked  to  lovely  wiles. 

But  when  my  love,  announced  with  harp  and  drum, 

Returns  as  faint  and  whisp'ring  in  my  ear 

As  far  off  notes  by  tiny  swallows  sung, 

Then  help,  and  soothe  my  eye,  and  wipe  my  tear. 

Should  I  be  taunted,  tempt  by  lips  which  turn 

The  hearts  of  all  impervious  to  my  pain, 

Or  should  I  share  with  even  one  the  bliss, 

'Tis  shared  with  none,  when  kissed,  I  plead  my  claim? 

Oh  lilting  lass,  oh  saucy  sass,  oh  love 
For  whom  I  weep,  and  dream  for  whom  I  sleep. 
Come  sear  or  soothe,  come  lilt  or  love  this  heart. 
This  mind,  this  soul  which  longs  your  heart  to  keep! 


WHERE  FIND? 

Ralph  Mills 

The  crimson  skies  of  early  mom. 
Though  to  some  they  may  have  beauty, 
Are  bloody  sights  to  weary  souls 
Who  gaze  at  them  with  sleepless  eyes 
After  the  night  with  incubus 
In  eerie  lands  where  sadness  dwells. 
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What  Fate  has  played  this  joke  and  laughs 

At  tortured  souls  in  hells  of  life 

And  blesses  them  with  a  special  gift — 

A  soul  that  quivers  in  the  night 

And  is  one  with  melancholy 

And  roams  abroad  when  the  rains  fall, 

Is  set  asea  with  solemn  thoughts 

At  the  sight  of  a  dying  star? 

Who  gives  this  soul  one  happy  hour 
Of  that  well-earned  forgetfulness 
That  follows  tortured  hours  with  sleep 
And  who,  in  sleep,  pricks  unhealed  sores 
With  unsterile  fingers  of  dreams 
That  torture  us  to  reveille 
And  thoughts  of  things  long  since  interred 
'Neath  the  refuse  of  misused  life? 

O  Sordid  Fate,  what  can  I  do? 
Is  there  no  peace  for  this  poor  soul 
On  this  side  of  the  certain  grave? 
Am  I  doomed  to  live  all  my  days 
On  the  cold  and  ebony  sands 
Of  forlorn,  melancholy  isles? 
Where  dwells  Psyche  in  search  of  souls 
And  where  grows  the  tree  of  life? 


PLANE  TO  RENO 

Janet  King 

A  pale-blue  convertible  crept  down  the  road  behind  the  maroon 
sports  car  with  a  dented  right  fender.  Trafiic  was  unusually  heavy 
today.  This  piddling  pace  irritated — infuriated — ^the  young  man 
driving  the  convertible.  His  sun-tanned  face  was  splotched  with 
anger  as  he  intently  watched  the  road  ahead.  A  young  woman  sat 
beside  him,  quiet,  cool,  and  beautiful — and  slightly  impatient.  From 
time  to  time  she  glanced  nervously  at  her  watch.  The  plane  left  in 
thirty-five  minutes.  The  plane  to  Reno  and  to.  .  .  .  There  was  no 
need  even  to  think  about  it,  no  need  to  torture  herself  any  further. 
It  was  over — through — finished:  Her  marriage,  her  life  with  this 
bronze,  complex  individual  sitting  beside  her — but  her  love  for  him 
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would  never  be  over.  It  seemed  strange  that  he  had  offered  to  drive 
her  to  the  akport,  but  he  had  insisted  and  she  had  not  wanted  to 
start  another  argument.  She  did  not  want  the  memory  of  their  last 
morning  together  to  be  marred  by  anger. 

Charles  Kimbrough  sat  silent,  staring  at  the  car  in  front  of  his. 
He  wanted  to  pound  on  the  accelerator,  to  beat  on  the  horn — but  it 
would  be  of  no  use.  No  use.  No  use  to  tell  himself  that  Diane  still 
loved  him — that  he  loved  her.  But  he  did;  he  did  love  her.  Not  as 
desperately  as  he  had  the  day  he  married  her,  but  certainly  as  much. 
He  admitted  that  his  feelings  toward  her  had  changed  a  little,  but  he 
was  no  longer  a  boy  and  he  felt  that  his  love  for  her  had  matured 
even  as  he  had. 

Enough  of  that.  Concentrate  on  the  matter  at  hand — getting  to 
the  airport. 

He  did  not  want  to  look  at  her — ^he  did  not  have  to.  He  knew 
that  the  wind  was  blowing  her  short  blond  hair  out  of  place.  She  re- 
fused to  wear  a  scarf.  "I  hate  scarves,"  she  had  told  him,  vehe- 
mently, on  that  blissful  fourth  day  of  their  honeymoon  when  they 
had  gone  out  on  the  lake  by  themselves.  "Scarves  make  me  feel 
ugly  and  prudish."  The  wind  had  been  blowing  her  hair  then  and 
he  had  stood  there,  watching  the  blond  curls  bouncing  out  of  place. 
"You  don't  ever  need  to  feel  ugly,"  he  had  told  her  and  had  kissed 
her  lightly  on  the  bridge  of  her  nose.  She  had  been  Dee,  and  he  had 
been  Chuck,  her  "golden  boy,"  and  they  had  been  deliriously 
happy.  Those  days  were  gone  now,  the  happy  times  and  the  nick- 
names. The  two  of  them  had  gradually  drifted  apart.  True,  his  job 
had  kept  him  away  from  home  a  great  deal,  but  they  really  didn't 
need  each  other  as  much  as  they  once  had.  They  were  merely  a  man 
and  a  woman,  driving  to  the  airport  to  catch  a  plane — and  they 
were  late! 

He  snapped  on  the  radio.  He  needed  something  to  break  the  still- 
ness in  the  car. 

The  plane  would  leave  in  twenty-two  minutes.  "I'll  never  make 
it,"  he  thought.  He  had  not  considered  the  possibility  of  heavy  traf- 
fic this  morning.  There  never  was  much  on  Fridays.  Oh,  good 
Heavens!  This  was  Labor  Day  weekend!  He  had  forgotten  all  about 
it.  Of  course,  that  explained  the  number  of  surging  cars  pressing 
their  ways  down  the  super  highway.  He  wondered  if  any  other  man 
was  driving  his  wife  to  a  divorce. 

"Things  will  be  different  now,"  he  had  told  her  this  very  morn- 
ing. "My  new  job — I'll  be  home  more  often.  I  won't  be  on  the  road 
any  more.  We  can  have  wonderful  times  together — go  up  to  Hub- 
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leins'  new  night  club,  maybe — make  a  real  night  of  it.  With  this 
three-thousand-dollar  raise  we  can  afford  another  car — one  for  you, 
just  all  your  own.  Or  maybe  you'd  rather  move  to  another  apart- 
ment or  another  neighborhood,  one  with  more  class?  Sure,  that's 
what  we'll  do.  Will  that  make  you  happy?  Will  that  make  you  like 
the  girl  I  married?  Sure  it  will.  .  ,  ." 

"Oh,  my  darling,"  she  had  thought.  "Things  will  never  be  differ- 
ent as  long  as  you  feel  the  same  .  .  .  always  driving  yourself  to  make 
the  most  sales,  always  trying  to  earn  more  money  than  anyone  else. 
You've  been  kidding  yourself  all  along  that  success  is  what  you 
want  and  all  the  time  you  don't  know  what  it's  doing  to  you.  You 
don't  know  how  it's  changing  you.  Hubleins'  indeed!" 

But  she  had  only  answered  quietly:  "It's  too  late,  now,  to  change 
things.  It's  no  use,  Charles,  to  talk  about  it  any  more.  Some  day 
you'll  realize  that  there  are  more  important  things  in  life  than 
money." 

Ten  minutes  before  the  plane  would  leave.  He  had  turned  off 
onto  a  side  road  hoping  to  beat  the  traffic  and  he  suddenly  realized 
the  mistake  he  had  made.  Diane  had  insisted  on  making  this  plane. 
There  was  no  reason  to  prolong  things  any  longer.  If  she  missed 
this  flight,  there  would  only  be  more  agonizing  hours  for  her  to 
wait — agonizing  hours  for  both  of  them.  Eight  minutes — the  air- 
port must  be  only  three  or  four  miles  farther.  The  traffic  cleared 
miraculously,  and  he  thought  for  the  first  time  that  he  might  ac- 
tually make  it  to  the  plane  in  time.  He  was  vaguely  aware  that  the 
radio  was  still  playing.  "Autumn  Leaves" — appropriate  for  this 
time  of  year.  "I'll  miss  you  most  of  all,  my  darling,  when  autumn 
leaves  start  to  fall."  I'll  miss  you  most  of  all — The  airport  loomed 
ahead.  He  was  going  to  make  it  on  time  after  all!  The  radio  played 
on.  "Because" — beautiful  piece.  Judy  Somebody  had  sung  it  at 
their  wedding.  "Because  God  made  thee  mine  I'll  cherish  you" — 
How  much  the  words  had  meant  to  him  then.  He  remembered  with 
a  sudden  pang  how  his  heart  had  throbbed  when  he  saw  her  start 
down  the  aisle  toward  him.  "I'll  cherish  you" — I'll  cherish  you. 
Suddenly,  as  if  it  were  a  picture,  he  saw  his  marriage  spread  bare 
before  him.  He  saw  how  he  had  failed,  how  he  had  let  his  thirst 
and  hunger  for  wealth  and  success  build  a  glass  curtain  between 
them,  how  he  had  taken  her  love  for  granted  and  had  given  her  so 
little  in  return,  even  though  he  had  felt  it  within  him.  He  realized 
what  she  had  meant  that  morning  when  she  had  told  him  there 
were  more  important  things  than  money.  "I'll  cherish  you."  If  only 
she  still  loved  him — 
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He  glided  to  a  stop  in  front  of  the  terminal.  "Dee,"  he  whispered. 
She  turned  to  face  him  for  the  first  time.  Her  eyes  were  wide  and 
luminous,  her  mascara  slightly  streaked.  "Dee,"  he  mumbled.  "Oh, 
Chuck,"  she  cried.  "Chuck,  I  don't  want  to  go!" 

The  Uttle  girl  standing  outside  the  airport  tugged  at  her  mother's 
skirt  and  pointed  to  the  couple  in  the  blue  convertible.  "Looky, 
Mama."  Her  mother  smiled  as  she  led  her  child  away.  "Someday 
you'll  know,  my  dear,  that  it's  perfectly  normal  for  two  people  in 
love  to  embrace  in  public!" 


DESTINATION:  MOUNTAIN  TOP 

Robert  L.  Jones 

Standing  on  the  mountain  top  with  the  cool  breeze  caressing  my 
body  with  feminine  gentleness,  the  soft,  green  grass  making  a  car- 
pet finer  than  velvet  beneath  my  feet,  I  knew  that  this  was  the  only 
place  for  Mary. 

Taking  off  my  coat,  I  folded  it  and  laid  it  on  the  ground  to  serve 
as  a  pillow.  Relaxing  in  my  bed  of  grass,  I  closed  my  eyes  and 
thought  of  the  past. 

Mary  and  I  were  married  in  1884,  in  Oakwood,  Virginia.  After 
spending  a  couple  of  days  in  Tennessee  on  our  honeymoon,  we  re- 
turned to  the  little  valley  of  Oakwood,  and  I  began  my  career  as  a 
farmer. 

The  valley  was  a  friendly  place,  and  the  only  objection  we  had  to 
it  was  that  it  was  so  hot  during  the  summer  months.  I  can  remem- 
ber several  times  when  I  would  come  in  from  the  fields  with  my 
clothes  wet  with  sweat  and  find  Mary  cooking  over  the  hot  stove. 
She  would  look  out  the  window  toward  the  mountains.  "Look  up 
there  on  the  mountain  top,  Dear,"  she  said.  "I  bet  the  air  is  as  cool 
as  a  bubbling  brook  and  the  grass  as  soft  as  velvet." 

We  were  always  planning  to  take  our  lunch  on  some  Sunday 
afternoon  and  to  hike  to  our  mountain  top.  The  Sundays  that  we 
planned  to  go  on  our  outing  were  always  plagued  with  some  inter- 
ference. I  remember  one  Sunday  we  were  dressed  and  were  pre- 
pared to  go,  but  Mary's  cousin  came  unexpectedly  from  Tennessee. 
The  following  Sunday  we  were  leaving  our  house  when  Mary 
slipped  on  the  steps  and  broke  her  leg.  Our  dreams  for  the  outing 
were  ended  because  the  doctor  said  that  her  leg  would  always  be 
too  weak  to  make  the  climb. 
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Mary  looked  pathetically  at  me  from  her  bed  and  said,  "Now,  I 
will  never  know  what  it's  like  on  top  of  our  mountain." 

Forty-two  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  many  wonderful 
inventions — from  the  car  to  the  radio — have  been  the  result  of  con- 
tinuous research  by  scientists  and  engineers.  However,  nothing  that 
science  can  produce  nor  a  plant  manufacture  will  ever  have  the 
beauty  of  this  majestic  mountain  top.  .  .  . 

"Oh,  I  must  have  dozed  off,"  I  said  aloud.  Rubbing  my  eyes,  I 
looked  at  the  sky  and  saw  that  the  sun  was  slowly  fading  away,  and 
that  the  sky  was  turning  from  a  beautiful,  pale  blue  to  a  deep,  dark 
blue.  I  got  up  and  put  on  my  old  wrinkled  coat. 

Walking  about  five  feet,  I  looked  down  at  the  freshly-dug  soil 
and  whispered,  "Yes,  Dear,  the  air  is  as  cool  as  a  bubbling  brook, 
and  the  grass  as  soft  as  velvet." 

After  rearranging  the  flowers  on  Mary's  grave,  I  started  down  the 
slowly-winding  path  from  our  mountain  top. 


DEATH  INTO  LIFE 

Glenn  Fields 

The  dark  afternoon  shadows  of  life  fall 

over  the  far-reaching  horizon. 
My  days  are  drawing  nigh  an  end. 
In  my  soul  is  felt  the  drifting  spark 

that  I  cling  to. 
I  grow  weak  and  my  eyes  begin  to 

close,  as  if  they  were  curtains, 

pulled  by  an  invisible  hand. 
Come,  Death,  I  do  not  fear  thee;  in  my 

heart  is  peace  and  joy. 
I  think  not  of  death  as  forever  lying 

in  a  dismal  grave  but  as  a  great 

expedition  to  eternal  life  in 

heavenly  bliss. 
Death,  I  am  ready;  but  do  not 

brag;  thou  shall  not  claim 

me  long. 
I  shaU  overcome  thee  and  rob 

thee  of  thy  unreconciled  claim 

tome. 
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Grave,  you  will  house  my  dust,  but 
I  shall  deceive  you  like  the  one 
that  long  ago  emerged  victorious 
over  you. 

The  sting  of  death  shall  not  touch 
me  and  the  grave  shall  never 
shout  out  with  the  Victor's  cry. 

Vile  creatures,  I  come, 

but  only  for  an  ephemeral  time. 

My  mansion  has  been  built  and 
I  go  to  occupy  it  at  the  foot 
of  Him  that  prepared  it. 

The  Horn  sounds  loud  and  clear: 
He  calls  me  home. 

Goodbye,  Death — I  go. 


WAITING 

Jeanette  Ryan 

In  a  cottage  over  the  meadow 
lives  a  lady  small  and  old. 
As  she  sews  beside  the  fireplace, 
the  wind  whistles  sharp  and  cold. 

Once  she  was  so  bright  and  happy 
as  she  worked  from  day  to  day. 
But  a  lot  of  things  can  happen 
when  the  children  go  away. 

Now  and  then  she  stops  to  listen 
as  the  wind  blows  at  the  door. 
Oh,  if  only  aU  those  memories 
would  not  haunt  her  evermore. 

As  the  firelight  flickers  dimly 
and  her  eyes  fill  up  with  tears. 
She  must  realize  she  is  forgotten 
all  these  long  and  lonely  years. 

So  if  you  have  a  dear  mother 
who  is  waiting  alone  and  cold. 
Won't  you  go  and  give  her  comfort? 
Someday  soon  you'll  grow  old. 
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LIFE  CAN  BE  SWEET 

Leslie  Bargo 

Sometimes  we  take  for  granted 
the  blessings  of  this  earth. 

And  never  stop  to  reaUze 
how  httle  we  are  worth. 

We  think  that  we  are  powerful 
and  the  world  is  at  our  feet, 

And  nothing  could  ever  come  our  way 
that  we  could  not  defeat. 

But  no  one  is  powerful  by  himself; 
No  one  can  stand  alone. 
These  are  not  just  words,  my  friend; 
It  has  already  been  shown. 

There  is  a  God  who  watches  us. 
Beside  Him,  we  are  weak, 
And  when  we  realize  this  fact. 
Life  can  be  pure  and  sweet. 


COME  WITH  ME 

Mary  Osborne 

Come  with  me — 
Oh,  come  and  see; 
There  are  blossoms 
On  the  redbud  tree 

And  though  the  earth 
Is  brown  and  bare 
A  million  tulips 
Are  sleeping  there. 

So  come  with  me — 
Come  and  see; 
'Tis  spring  again. 
There's  lots  to  see! 
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LIFE 

MKE  MCORATH 

i  am  the  boy 
who  can  enjoy 
life. 

i  am  the  man 

who  can't  understand 

life. 

i  am  the  one 
who  will  not  shun 
life. 

but 

i  am  the  guy 

who  must  some  day  die. 

i  guess 

that's 

life. 


IF 

TuRLEY  Tudor 

If  I  could  hve  this  life  again, 

The  Hfe  I've  thrown  away, 

I  wonder  if  I'd  do  the  same, 

Or  if  there'd  be  some  changes  made. 

This  life's  too  short  to  make  mistakes, 
And  you  can't  go  back  and  fix  them, 
So  what  is  done  let  be  the  past, 
Go  on — an  on — when  life  looks  grim. 

I'm  getting  old  and  grey  and  withered  now. 
An  my  days  are  fading  and  short  you  see, 
I'm  only  dreaming  as  old  men  do, 
I  hope  there's  a  place  upstairs  for  me. 
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REVENGE 

Roy  Roberson 

The  campus  lay  before  him  in  all  its  beauty.  The  massive  struc- 
tures were  built  at  the  top  of  rolling  hills  of  green  grass  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  maze  of  blue  sky.  The  sight  caused  Jim 
Hecht's  heart  to  pound  like  a  steam  hammer.  He  had  heard  of  the 
beauty  of  Wesley  College,  but  he  never  dreamed  it  would  impress 
such  an  unemotional  person  as  he.  In  every  direction  the  Parthen- 
ian  structures  stood  and  each  glance  filled  him  a  little  more  with 
the  realization  of  his  own  significance. 

Jim's  reason  for  picking  Wesley  College  was  not  a  usual  one,  and 
as  he  stood  there  on  the  first  day  of  his  freshman  year,  he  forced 
himself  to  remember  his  one  goal  and  one  aim  in  attending  this 
school.  Jim  had  a  good  friend,  Phil  Rodgers  by  name,  who  was  a 
constant  source  of  worry  to  him.  It  seems  that  all  through  high 
school  Phil  always  managed  to  be  the  better  of  the  two.  In  sports, 
in  classes,  and  with  the  girls,  Phil  was  always  one  jump  ahead  of 
Jim.  Phil  was  quarterback  of  the  high-school  football  team  and  ran 
all  the  touchdowns,  while  Jim  played  the  unheralded  position  of 
guard  and  received  no  glory.  Phil  received  perfect  grades,  while  Jim 
remained  in  the  average  group  of  the  class.  Phil  dated  the  school 
queens,  while  Jim  was  forced  to  pick  from  what  was  left.  Phil,  Phil, 
Phil,  the  name  created  in  Jim  an  automatic  response  of  aggravation. 

He  turned  to  survey  the  campus  one  last  time  before  he  returned 
to  his  room.  He  made  a  silent  pledge  to  himself  and  the  coUege. 
A  pledge  that  had  but  one  theme  behind  it — get  the  best  of  Phil 
Rodgers! 

"Going  to  the  big  get-acquainted  dance  tonight,  Jim?"  Phil  in- 
quired as  Jim  entered  the  room. 

"I  suppose  so.  It  should  be  a  rather  nice  affair.  Have  you  got  a 
date  lined  up  yet,  Phil?" 

"Nope,  I  think  I'll  just  go  stag;  there  should  be  plenty  of  girls  to 
go  around." 

"They'll  go  around,  all  right,"  thought  Jim,  "all  around  you." 
Even  though  he  knew  that  the  only  way  he  could  beat  Phil  and 
satisfy  himself  was  through  fair  competition,  Jim  had  been  beaten 
so  much  that  he  hated  to  compete  with  him.  "I'll  never  give  up," 
he  mumbled  as  he  headed  for  the  shower  to  prepare  for  the  dance, 
"I"ll  never  give  up." 

If  there  had  been  any  high-school  immaturity  left  in  Jim  Hecht, 
it  was  quickly  removed  after  an  hour  at  his  first  college  dance.  The 
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people  acted  so  mature  and  grown  up  that  Jim  almost  felt  as  if  he 
were  pretending  when  he  attempted  to  act  as  they  were.  He  was 
having  a  good  time,  however,  in  his  new  role  of  college  student  and 
he  felt  a  tinge  of  excitement  as  the  dance  previewed  the  advantages 
that  college  life  would  bring  him. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  evening,  Jim  decided  to  take  a  stroll  in 
the  lovely  garden  just  outside  the  hall  where  the  dance  was  being 
held.  The  moon  was  full,  and  the  flowers  seemed  like  real  images 
dancing  and  playing  about  in  the  wind. 

"Beautiful,  isn't  it,"  a  feminine  voice  came  from  behind  a  nearby 
tree. 

"Wh-What?  Oh,  yes,  it  certainly  is,"  Jim  stammered  in  a  startled 
voice. 

"I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  mean  to  scare  you,  but  I  noticed  that  you 
were  enjoying  the  view  as  much  as  I.  My  name  is  Susie  Sands. 
What's  yours?" 

"Jim  Hecht.  I'm  glad  to  know  you,  Susie." 

Susie  moved  into  the  moonlight,  and  Jim  was  granted  a  com- 
plete view  of  her.  She  was  short  and  distinguished-looking,  and  the 
shadows  cast  mysterious  images  about  her  as  she  moved  toward 
him.  Jim  felt  the  sudden  urge  to  reach  out  and  grab  her,  but  he 
instantly  scolded  himself  silently. 

As  they  walked  and  talked,  Jim  slowly  became  infatuated  with 
this  lovely  creature,  and  he  was  shocked  from  his  dream-world 
when  all  of  a  sudden,  from  nowhere,  Phil  appeared. 

"Well — all  right,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  Jim." 

"Of  course,  go  right  ahead,"  Jim  realized  he  sounded  a  bit  arti- 
ficial. 

Phil  took  Susie's  hand,  and  they  walked  off  together  down  the 
path.  Jim  watched  Phil's  muscular  frame  escort  the  small  girl 
through  the  silent  rows  of  flowers. 

"They  look  nice  together,"  he  thought.  "Too  darn  nice."  He 

poked  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  slumped  down  on  a  nearby 

bench.  The  flowers  about  him  moved  in  the  cool  breeze.  It  seemed 

as  if  they  were  dancing  in  a  circle,  all  holding  hands,  just  like  Susie 

and  Phil. 

*     ♦     *     * 

The  sun  sneaked  up  over  the  window  sill  and  surprised  Jim  with 
its  bright  rays.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  eager  to  get  up. 
It  was  his  first  day  of  classes,  and  he  was  anxious  to  see  what  was 
in  store  for  him. 
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"Get  out  of  bed,  lazy  bones,"  a  familiar  voice  called  from  across 
the  room.  "We've  got  a  lot  to  do  today." 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  out  of  bed  so  early,  Phil?  I 
usually  have  to  get  you  out." 

"I've  got  a  date  for  breakfast,  son,"  Phil  replied  in  a  positive 
tone.  "What  did  you  think  of  Susie  anyway?  Quite  a  doll,  isn't  she?" 

"She  certainly  is,"  Jim  proclaimed,  "I  think  she's  beautiful." 

"Hey,  there,  boy,  get  that  twinkle  out  of  your  eye,  she  only  goes 
for  men  like  me."  Phil's  voice  was  too  stern  for  his  statement  to 
have  been  just  a  joke. 

"Go  ahead,  rub  it  in,"  Jim  thought,  "but  I'll  get  you  yet." 

Jim  had  a  hard  time  eating  breakfast.  His  eyes  kept  wandering 
across  the  room  to  where  Susie  and  Phil  were  sitting.  "If  they  just 
weren't  having  such  a  good  time,"  he  muttered.  "Look  at  them 
laughing.  If  I  were  sitting  there  with  her,  she'd  probably  get  up  and 
walk  away.  How  does  he  do  it  anyway?" 

Even  Susie  was  forgotten  as  Jim  met  his  first  professor  of  the 
day.  Eight  o'clock  was  the  time  assigned  for  the  start  of  the  first- 
period  class,  and  at  exactly  eight  o'clock  the  English  professor  en- 
tered the  room.  There  was  a  slight  smile  on  his  friendly  face  as  he 
walked  to  the  desk  in  the  front  of  the  room.  His  walk  was  soft,  and 
he  leaned  slightly  forward  as  he  moved.  The  papers  he  had  been 
carrying  under  his  arm  were  dropped  on  the  desk,  and  he  turned 
to  face  the  class. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said,  adjusting  his  glasses.  "Well,  what  shall 
we  do  on  your  first  day  in  college?"  He  had  moved  to  the  side  of 
the  desk,  and  with  one  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  the  other  in 
his  pocket,  he  continued.  "If  you  have  no  suggestions,  let  me  offer 
one.  Let's  talk  about  writing."  His  friendly  voice  and  good  speech 
were  enough  to  tell  Jim  that  if  all  his  professors  were  like  this  one, 
he  would  enjoy  his  work. 

The  weeks  passed,  and  Jim's  feeling  of  dejection  about  Phil  and 
Susie  increased  each  time  he  saw  them  together.  He  was  attempting 
to  conquer  this  feeling  by  trying  to  succeed  in  his  classes,  improve 
in  athletics,  and  just  forget  it  in  any  way  he  could. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  for  a  swim.  The  sky  was  blue  and  the 
water  was  warm.  Jim  was  glad  his  friends  had  talked  him  into  join- 
ing the  swimming  team.  He  enjoyed  the  competition,  and  these  daily 
work-outs  were  helping  him  forget  Susie  and  Phil.  He  swam  to  the 
edge  of  the  pool  and  was  preparing  to  climb  out  when  the  smiling 
face  met  his. 
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"Hi!"  Susie  said.  "How's  the  water?" 

"Oh,  hello,"  he  said  in  surprise,  pulling  himself  out  of  the  pool. 
"It's  just  perfect."  He  wanted  to  continue,  but  he  was  at  a  loss  for 
words. 

"You  swim  well,  I've  been  watching  you,"  she  came  to  his  rescue. 

"Thanks,  but  I've  been  doing  it  for  a  long  time,  as  I  remember; 
I  should  do  it  well." 

"I've  been  hoping  I  would  see  you  ever  since  that  night  at  the 
dance,"  Susie  said,  "but  every  time  I  do  see  you  it  looks  like  you 
are  avoiding  me." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  avoid  you,  but  when  I  do  see  you,  Phil's 
always  there,  and  I  don't  want  to  intrude." 

"But  Phil  and  I — ,"  she  stopped  short. 

"Talking  about  me  again,  honey?"  Phil  quizzed  as  he  strolled 
over  to  the  pair.  "I  keep  telling  her,  Jim,  that  she  shouldn't  brag 
about  me  so  much,  or  I'll  begin  to  believe  it." 

"I'm  not  bragging  about  you,  Phil  Rodgers,  and  you  know  it," 
Susie's  voice  was  angry. 

"Aw — come  here,  honey,  and  show  Jim  how  crazy  you  are  about 
me."  Phil  made  a  grab  for  her. 

It  all  happened  so  fast  that  Jim  had  no  time  to  move.  As  Phil 
clutched  Susie's  wrist,  she  twisted  from  his  grasp  and  shoved  him 
hard.  It  was  a  beautiful  backward  dive,  right  into  the  water. 

"Help!  I  can't  swim.  Jim,  help  me!" 

Jim  didn't  stop  to  think,  he  dived  into  the  deep  water  and 
grabbed  Phil  under  the  chin.  His  strong,  quick  strokes  soon  had 
them  both  to  the  side  of  the  pool  in  safety,  and  Susie  offered  her 
assistance  in  pulling  Phil  from  the  water. 

"I've  never  been  so  humiliated  in  all  my  life,"  Phil  said  as  he 
made  a  foolish  attempt  to  wipe  off  his  clothes.  "I'll  get  you  for  this, 
Susie  Sands,  you  wait  and  see."  He  stormed  off  down  the  side  of 
the  pool  and  disappeared  behind  the  clubhouse. 

Jim  broke  the  silence,  "It  looks  like  you've  lost  your  boyfriend, 
Susie." 

"My  boyfriend?"  Susie  yelled.  "Listen  to  me,  Jim  Hecht,"  she 
shook  her  finger  in  his  face,  "I've  been  trying  to  get  rid  of  that  pest 
for  a  month,  and  if  you  weren't  so  blind  you  could  see  that." 

"YOU  MEAN — ,"  he  didn't  get  a  chance  to  finish. 

"Yes,  I  mean  I  can't  stand  him.  The  only  reason  I  hung  around 
him  in  the  first  place  was  to  get  to  know  you." 

It  was  suddenly  very  quiet  around  the  pool.  Jim  looked  at  Susie, 
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and  Susie  looked  at  Jim.  Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
laughter  echoing  across  the  pool. 

As  they  walked  off  toward  the  clubhouse,  hand  in  hand,  Jim  felt 
a  little  ashamed  of  himself  for  ever  having  thought  about  getting 
the  best  of  someone  like  PhU.  His  slight  chuckle  made  Susie  ask, 
"What's  wrong?" 

"I  just  thought  of  something,"  Jim  said.  "PhU  can't  swim." 


SAND  DREAMS 

Tommy  Kelley 

The  child  played  at  kings 

And  robbers  and  things. 

At  soldiers  and  engineers, 

As  he  scooped  up  sand; 

Then  laughed  when  the  hand 

Of  the  sea  reached  up 

Through  the  pier, 

Lev'ling  the  castles 

And  parapets 

And  leaving  behind  only  seaweed, 

Like  nets, 

Dripping  salty  tears. 


TIME 

Jerry  Taylor 

Tune 

Sits  alone — 

Waiting. 

Time 

Stands  alone — 

Watching. 

Time 

Walks  alone — 

Into  eternity. 
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THE  ONE-ROOM  SCHOOL 

ViRGINU  RUPARD 

I  was  driving  through  a  little  mountain  village  one  day  in  late 
November.  The  trees  were  bare,  and  the  gray  sky  gave  a  melancholy 
appearance  to  the  surroundings.  A  sharp  wind  was  blowing  and  it 
promised  snow. 

The  little  village  seemed  deserted.  Only  the  wisps  of  smoke  from 
the  chimneys  gave  any  sign  of  life.  The  houses  were  scattered  along 
each  side  of  a  little  dirt  lane.  Most  of  them  were  unpainted  and 
showed  the  marks  of  years  of  storms  and  hardship.  The  yards  were 
ill-kept  and  the  entire  area  looked  none  too  prosperous.  The  barns 
and  other  out-buildings  were  all  aged  and  falling  down. 

At  first  this  village  seemed  to  be  just  like  all  the  other  villages  I 
had  passed  through  that  morning.  The  rocky,  mountain  soil  pro- 
vided a  meager  existence  for  the  handful  of  farmers  in  these  moun- 
tain villages.  Yet  there  was  something  different  about  this  one.  It 
seemed  that  time  had  been  rolled  back  at  least  a  century.  Every- 
thing seemed  quaint  and  oddly  interesting. 

One  thing  that  added  old-fashioned  simplicity  to  the  scene  was  a 
little  one-room  school.  It  was  built  on  a  little  bank  overlooking 
the  dirt  lane.  One  might  not  have  guessed  it  was  a  school  had  it 
not  been  for  the  sign  over  the  door,  "Green  Branch  School."  It 
was  a  little  one-room  structure  built  of  hewed  logs.  Years  of 
weather-beating  had  made  this  quaint  building  the  same  nonde- 
script color  as  the  other  houses  in  the  village.  Only  the  sign  over 
the  door  was  freshly  painted  with  large  black  letters  on  a  long  white 
plank. 

As  I  opened  the  car  door  and  stepped  out,  I  could  hear  singing 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  school.  It  was  Sunday,  and  evi- 
dently people  were  having  church  services  in  the  school.  I  decided 
to  join  them. 

There  was  no  driveway  into  the  school-yard,  only  an  old  path 
that  led  from  the  dirt  road  right  up  to  the  old  doorstep.  This  door- 
step was  merely  a  rough  rock  about  a  foot  square  laid  under  the 
doorway.  As  I  opened  the  door  and  stepped  inside,  the  singing  had 
stopped  and  there  was  a  slight  fluttering  sound  as  the  congregation 
turned  through  their  Bibles  for  the  scripture  reading  the  preacher 
had  called  out.  No  one  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  me  as  I  slipped 
quietly  into  a  back  seat.  The  young  preacher,  dressed  in  khaki  shirt 
and  over-alls  began  to  read  in  a  deep  monotonous  voice:  "Comfort 
ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God.  Speak  ye  comfortably 
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to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished, 
that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned;  for  she  hath  received  of  the  Lord's 
hand  double  for  all  her  sins." 

As  the  voice  droned  on,  my  eyes  began  to  wander  over  the  large 
homely  room.  Not  many  people  had  come  to  church  that  morning. 
Only  about  twenty  places  were  occupied.  Most  of  the  worshipers 
were  older  people,  wearing  clean  work  clothes  and  that  peaceful 
expression  which  comes  from  the  simplicity  of  life  and  hard  work. 

The  preacher  was  tall  and  thin  and  looked  to  be  in  his  early 
thirties.  I  found  out  later  that  he  was  also  the  village  schoolmaster. 
He  stood  behind  a  large  table  which  served  as  teacher's  desk  during 
school  days.  Behind  him  was  a  huge  fireplace  built  of  rough  stone. 
Two  logs,  each  about  four  feet  long,  were  burning  brightly  and 
sending  sparks  flashing  up  the  chimney  and  occasionally  shooting 
out  into  the  room.  The  large  stone  hearth  was  scarred  and  black- 
ened. One  could  well  imagine  the  games,  scuffling  and  merriment 
around  the  big  fireplace  at  recess  on  rainy  days. 

The  floor  was  rough  and  unpainted,  as  were  also  the  walls  and 
ceiling.  The  seats  were  made  of  hand-hewed  puncheons.  The  first 
two  rows  of  seats  were  unoccupied.  On  closer  examination  I  saw 
that  the  front  seats  had  no  backs.  These  were  for  the  small  children. 
They  were  designed  from  logs  split  open  with  holes  drilled  in  the 
round  side  of  the  logs.  The  legs  were  round  pegs  placed  in  the 
drilled  holes.  These  rude  benches  were  so  high  that  small  children's 
feet  could  not  possibly  touch  the  floor.  I  could  envision  a  row  of 
little  legs  swinging  back  and  forth,  during  the  dull  hours,  like  so 
many  clock  pendulums. 

Over  the  fireplace  there  hung  a  large  chart  about  three  feet 
square.  It  seemed  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  book,  with  pages  that  could 
be  turned.  Each  page  evidently  contained  a  day's  lesson  in  reading. 
The  chart  was  placed  so  that  two  pages  were  showing  with  two 
days'  lessons.  On  one  page  was  a  picture  of  a  large  green  frog  sit- 
ting on  a  log.  While  reading  the  lesson  under  the  picture,  I  could 
almost  hear  the  young  children's  piping  chant — 

This  is  a  frog.  It  is  on  a  log. 
Hop,  Frog!  It  hops! 

Each  word  was  pointed  out  by  a  long  hickory  stick  which  may 
have  done  double  duty  as  a  rod  for  mischievous  boys.  Today  this 
ominous  looking  instrument  rested  on  two  nails  driven  into  the 
rough  wall  above  the  chart. 

Old  oil  lamps  with  blackened  chimneys  were  the  only  source  of 
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light  except  the  windows.  These  lamps  were  fastened  to  the  walls 
on  each  side  of  the  room. 

My  mind  wandered  on  and  on  over  the  rude  but  peaceful  room. 
Suddenly  I  became  aware  that  all  heads  were  bowed  except  mine 
and  that  the  young  preacher  was  pronouncing  the  benediction.  I 
sheepishly  realized  that  I  had  looked  around  and  dreamed  through 
the  entire  sermon.  Like  many  a  young  and  energetic  boy  or  girl,  sit- 
ting perhaps  on  this  very  chair  I  occupied,  I  had  gazed  and  day- 
dreamed while  the  voice  of  a  young  teacher  spoke  of  the  great 
truths  of  life. 

But,  unlike  the  young  school  boy,  I  had  not  wished  to  be  away. 
It  was  as  if  I  were  reliving  my  grade-school  days.  All  too  soon  I 
heard  the  young  preacher  say  "Amen!"  with  a  note  of  triumph  in 
his  voice,  and  the  service  was  over.  Tomorrow  the  room  would  be 
filled  with  chattering  boys  and  girls,  children  who  shared  in  a  great 
tradition,  the  one-room  school. 


GOD  KNOWS 

TuRLEY  Tudor 


Whence  came  all? 


In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  Heaven's  and  the  earth. 

He  made  Ught  and  darkness. 

Then  God  made  all  hving  creatures. 

He  made  man  in  his  own  image. 

He  provided  food  for  all  these  creatures. 

He  said,  "Be  Fruitful  and  Multiply, 

And  Replenish  the  Earth," 

And  so  this  came  to  pass. 

Whither  goeth  all? 

Nation  shall  rise  against  nation. 

And  there  will  be  wars  and  rumors  of  wars; 

But  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Man  buUds  up  earthly  treasures, 

Only  to  leave  them  and  return  to  dust. 

Is  that  all? 
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Man's  soul  will  go  to  Heaven, 

A  place  of  paradise, 

Or  to  Hell, 

A  place  of  flaming  fire; 

There — he  will  stay,  for  ever — and  ever. 

Nothing  was  said  of  the  other  creatures. 

Now,  the  time  is  nigh  for  the  great  warning; 

No  man  knoweth  the  day,  nor  the  hour. 

Then — the  warning  will  be  given; 

A  great  voice  from  Heaven  will  be  heard, 

There  will  be  darkness, 

The  Heaven's  will  shake, 

The  trumpet  will  sound, 

And  the  earth  will  be  destroyed. 

This — will  be  the  end. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  it  all? 

It  is  not  for  man  to  know. 
Life — is  like  a  fog. 

That  comes  and  goes; 

It  comes  slowly — ^bringing  nothing; 

It  hangs  for  a  while — then  fades  away. 
Leaving  as  it  came — 
Taking  nothing. 


DEATH  IS  A  COMFORTABLE  GARMENT 

Jerry  Taylor 

Death  is  a  comfortable  garment. 

Once  you  put  it  on, 
The  tightness  that  you  felt  in  life 

Is  quite  dissolved  and  gone. 

No  binding  seems  to  cut  you 

In  this  loose  and  flowing  drape; 
It  envelops  and  surrounds  you 

In  its  warm,  loose-fitting  cape. 
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Yet  as  you  look  upon  the  garment 

Upon  its  far-off  rack 
You  dread  the  coming  moment 

When  you  cannot  put  it  back. 

But  the  instant  that  you  put  it  on 

No  longer  do  you  feel 
That  fearful,  tearful  dread  you  felt 

When  time  and  life  were  real. 

Death  is  a  comfortable  garment 
That  fits  each  one  so  well. 

It  should.  'Twas  made  "to  measure" 
In  Heaven — or  in  Hell. 


A  SCREAM  FOR  HELP 

TuRLEY  Tudor 

A  sudden  crash  and  screams  broke  the  silence  one  beautiful 
spring  morning  on  Highway  60,  in  Flat  Rock,  Kentucky.  Mrs. 
Clark,  a  middle-aged  woman  ran  to  the  door  and  saw  it  was  her 
daughter,  Jean,  who  had  been  to  the  store  in  the  pick-up  truck.  She 
ran  out  into  the  yard  calling  for  help  and  fell  on  the  way  down  to 
the  driveway.  People  were  gathering  around  now  and  more  cars 
were  stopping.  Some  said  get  a  doctor,  others  said  call  a  wrecker. 
But  in  all  the  excitement  nobody  did  anything. 

A  small  truck  came  out  the  gravel  road  to  turn  onto  the  highway 
but  came  to  a  sudden  stop  as  the  girl  screamed.  A  negro  man 
jumped  out  of  the  truck  and  ran  like  a  savage  to  the  wrecked  truck, 
which  was  lying  on  one  side  on  a  bank.  The  door  and  top  were 
caved  in  and  the  girl  was  trapped,  unable  to  move.  The  truck  was 
smoking  and  had  caught  fire.  The  negro  ran  through  the  crowd 
and  up  the  incline  and  turned  the  truck  onto  its  wheels  by  himself. 
He  jerked  the  door  open,  got  in  and  humped  up  in  the  seat  and 
pushed  the  top  of  the  truck  up  off  the  girl  as  though  it  were  card- 
board. He  grabbed  the  girl  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to  the  house. 
She  was  more  scared  than  anything.  As  he  was  going  back  down 
through  the  yard,  Mr.  Clark,  a  tall,  lean  man,  drove  up  in  his  car. 
Mr.  Clark  jumped  out  of  his  car  and  started  down  toward  the 
wreck  when  he  saw  the  negro  man  leaving  the  yard.  His  first  re- 
mark was,  "What's  that  damn  nigger  doing  on  my  place?"  After  it 
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was  all  over,  nobody  knew  who  he  was.  They  were  so  excited  no- 
body asked.  They  just  stared  at  Mr.  Clark. 

After  about  a  week  the  newspaper  heard  the  story  and  started 
looking  for  this  superman.  They  found  their  man  in  a  blacksmith 
shop  about  five  miles  from  Flat  Rock,  at  a  little  place  called  Junc- 
tion City.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man  named  Sam  Jackson,  who 
had  lived  there  all  his  life.  His  father  had  been  a  blacksmith  there 
for  years.  He  was  a  quiet  sort  of  man  and  liked  by  everybody.  Sam 
weighed  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  and  was  strong 
as  an  ox.  He  could  push  a  hundred-pound  keg  of  nails  over  his 
head  with  one  hand  like  it  was  a  five-pound  bag  of  sugar, 

Sam  had  been  to  shoe  some  show  horses  out  Clark's  way  and 
was  just  driving  by  when  he  heard  a  scream.  The  reporter  asked 
Sam  what  came  over  him  when  he  heard  the  girl  scream.  Sam  said 
he  really  didn't  remember  what  happened.  A  day  or  two  later  the 
paper  came  out  with  Sam's  picture  and  a  story  about  the  accident. 
It  also  stated  that  Sam  had  lost  his  wife  and  two  daughters  only  a 
year  before  when  their  car  plunged  into  the  river  near  their  house. 
When  Sam  heard  the  screams,  he  ran  out  of  the  house  just  in  time 
to  see  the  car  disappearing  through  a  hole  in  the  ice-covered  river. 


THE  ROMANTIC  TRIANGLE 

Robert  L.  Jones 

Although  I  had  loved  him  for  the  last  twenty  years,  I  was  losing 
him  to  another  woman. 

I  can  remember  when  we  would  walk  to  church  together,  and 
he  would  tell  me  that  I  was  the  prettiest  girl  there.  I  can  remember 
when  we  would  drive  out  to  the  country,  take  our  lunch  and  ob- 
serve the  wonders  of  nature  in  our  own  simple  way. 

I  know  now  that  I  was  taking  too  much  for  granted.  I  never  let 
myself  think  of  the  possibility  that  someday  he  might  love  another 
woman.  When  the  future  brought  this  woman  into  his  life,  I  was 
extremely  jealous  of  her.  I  tried  everything  possible  to  keep  my 
John  from  seeing  her.  Somedays  I  would  even  pretend  that  I  was 
ill,  and  that  the  only  remedy  was  for  him  to  stay  by  my  side. 

Lonely?  Did  you  ever  really  feel  lonely?  I  knew  that  if  he  left 
me  for  this  other  woman,  I  would  be  completely  alone.  This 
thought  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper  into  my  mind.  I  could  think 
of  nothing  else. 

From  lying  awake  at  night  and  from  eating  very  little,  I  soon  be- 
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gan  to  lose  weight.  The  inevitable  black  circles  that  appeared  under 
my  eyes  made  me  look  years  older. 

Why  was  she  doing  this  to  me?  She  couldn't  love  him  any  more 
than  I.  I  began  to  see  her  as  a  grasping  woman  who  would  stop  at 
nothing  until  she  destroyed  both  John  and  me.  Yet  what  could  I  do 
to  prevent  his  loving  her?  Whenever  I  would  say  anything  to  John 
about  her,  he  would  always  change  the  subject  or  laugh  it  off. 

One  morning  while  washing  out  a  pair  of  my  stockings,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  go  to  see  her  and  ask  her  to  let  John  alone. 
I  would  even  try  to  buy  her  off  if  it  proved  to  be  necessary. 

Arriving  at  her  apartment  around  noon,  I  rang  the  door  bell. 
Then  I  waited  to  face  my  opponent.  After  opening  the  door,  she 
was  stunned  for  a  second  and  then,  politely  but  nervously,  asked 
me  to  come  in.  "Won't  you  sit  down?"  I  nodded  and  sat  down. 

"It's  lovely  out  today,  isn't  it?" 

With  cat-like  agility,  I  quickly  rose  and  replied,  "I  didn't  come 
here  to  discuss  the  weather." 

When  she  had  first  opened  the  door,  she  had  looked  very  pleas- 
ant and  possessed  a  mild,  shy  gleam  in  her  eyes,  but  after  this  re- 
mark of  mine,  the  mildness  turned  to  fierceness  and  the  shy,  pleas- 
ant appearance  faded  away.  She  stared  coldly  at  me  and  said, 
"Well,  just  what  did  you  want  to  talk  to  me  about?" 

"You  know  dam  well  why  I  came  here.  I  want  you  to  let  John 
alone." 

Turning  around  and  facing  the  window,  she  said,  "I'm  sorry  for 
you,  but  I  love  John,  and  we  intend  to  get  married." 

On  hearing  that  statement,  I  ran  out  of  the  apartment  and  down 
the  steps.  When  I  reached  my  car,  I  burst  into  tears. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  then,  but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
have  witnessed  a  happy  decade.  She  and  John  got  married,  and  I 
realized  that  "I  wasn't  losing  a  son  but  gaming  a  daughter." 


DECEIT 

Bonnie  Jean  Wesley 

I  smiled  as  though  I  owned  aU  happiness, 
Yet  sadness  deep  within  I  did  possess. 
Concealed  inside  my  heart  no  friend  would  know 
There  burned  a  hurt  I  hid  with  outward  glow; 
Pretending  that  I  held  the  Jovial  Key, 
I  bluffed  my  friends  and  sometimes  even  me! 
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LOVE  IS  LIFE 

T.  W.  Clem 

Without  love,  there  is  nothing. 

Love  is  everywhere,  always  beckoning 

To  those  who  are  alive  and  those  who  are  numb. 

It  is  the  dewdrop  on  a  rose,  or  the  smell  of 

Freshly  laundered  clothes. 

It  is  tiny  violets  pushing  towards  the  sky 

From  a  shady  place. 

Or  a  happy  smile  on  a  small  child's  face. 

Love  is  silent  in  an  understanding  glance; 

And  in  the  free  soaring  of  a  bird. 

Love  is  noisy  in  the  first  cry  of  a  newly-born, 

And  deafening  in  the  flash  and  fury  of  a  storm. 

Sometimes  it  is  slow,  as  a  seed  growing  to  a  tree; 

Sometimes  it  is  rapid,  as  the  symphonic  flight  of  a  bee. 

It  is  angry,  as  the  scolding  words  of  a  parent, 

And  it  is  gentle,  as  the  lapping  waves  at  ebbtide. 

Love  is  the  glimmer  of  moonlight 

On  a  million  jewels  in  a  snow-covered  yard. 

It  is  the  gentle  song  of  the  treetops  to  a  blind  man; 

It  is  the  sinking  of  the  sun  in  a  crimson  sky. 

It  is  the  lull  before  a  storm. 

Love  is  the  glorious  rising  of  a  summer  sun 

Calling  me  to  get  up  and  live. 

Love  is  life. 


YESTERDAY'S  LOVE 

Bonnie  Jean  Wesley 

'Twas  yesterday  I  had  a  dream  so  fair, 

No  trace  of  imperfection  lingered  there. 

My  life  was  but  a  fairy  tale,  'tis  true — 

What  less  could  one  expect  while  loving  you? 

Today  I  shall  no  longer  search  the  past. 

My  cherished  life  would  not  and  could  not  last. 

Now  yesterday  is  only  memory, 

But  love  is  like  the  wind,  the  time,  the  sea. 
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A  RURAL  ELECTRIC  LINE 

Jess  Wilson 

I  like  to  see  it  span  the  land 
And  leap  from  hill  to  hill 
A  symphony  of  motion 
Yet  always  standing  still. 

Swiftly  down  the  road  it  glides 
Then  leaps  to  yon  high  hill, 
Across  the  pasture  lot  and  woods 
Then  down  beside  the  mill. 

Inert  and  lifeless  is  each  part, 
Each  anchored  to  its  place, 
Yet  reaching  everywhere  at  once 
As  if  it  runs  a  race. 


A  ROVER 

Ralph  Mills 

When  the  black  of  night  departed 
Leaves  the  gray  sky  still  well  guarded 
By  early  morning's  foggy  mist 

When  the  rose  goes  unregarded 
With  it's  petals  still  unparted 
Waiting  for  Apollo's  first  kiss 

When  the  cricket's  song  is  over 
And  the  dew  drops  from  the  clover 
And  the  sparrow  enters  the  med, 

Homeward  trods  the  winesoaked  rover 
With  his  head  still  hanging  over 
Stumbling  home  to  a  lonely  bed. 

He  did  not  ask  for  his  sorrow 
Nor  from  God  his  life  to  borrow 
But  he  accepts  now  that  he's  here. 

And  yet  with  each  new-found  morrow 
He  again  will  drown  his  sorrow 
And  drink  to  life  with  golden  beer. 
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THE  SHORTEST  NOVEL  EVER  WRITTEN 

Tommy  Logsdon 

Chapter  I. 

Her  sparkling  eyes  sneaked  an  occasional  quick  peek  in  his  direc- 
tion between  sips  of  her  coke. 

"Hi,"  he  said  finally. 

"Hi,"  she  answered. 

Chapter  II. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  first  balcony  her  tiny  hand  searched  out 
his  awkward  one. 

"How  soft  and  precious,"  he  blushed. 

And  she  joined  him. 

Chapter  III. 

His  trembling  fingers  prized  open  the  lid  of  the  box. 

"You're  wonderful,"  she  gasped. 

"Do  you  like  it,"  he  questioned,  knowing  the  answer  all  along. 

Chapter  IV. 

For  a  long  time  she  picked  immaginary  lint  off  his  jacket. 

"My  father  says  we're  too  young,"  she  said  finally. 

"And  you  think  he's  right?"  he  asked,  seeing  the  heart-shattering 
answer  in  her  eyes. 

Chapter  V. 

Her  high  heels  clicked  out  an  exciting  melody  on  the  sidewalk. 

"Hi,"  she  waved. 

"Your  high  heels  sure  click  out  an  exciting  melody  on  the  side- 
walk," he  told  her. 

Chapter  VI. 

As  he  opened  the  car  door  she  paused  for  a  moment. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "My  father  was  right.  We  were  too 
young." 

"Yes,  but  that  was  back  in  chapter  four,"  he  said  after  a  moment. 

"Yes,  I  guess  you're  right,"  she  admitted,  sending  a  chill  up  his 
neck  and  as  he  kissed  her  she  shared  that  chill  and  eventually  she 
shared  his  name  and  his  life  and  his  children. 

MORAL:  If  a  strange  girl  speaks  to  you  in  a  drugstore, — RUN 
FOR  YOUR  LIFE!! 
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DOLLY  CHINA'S  FUNERAL 

Shirley  Anne  Murphy 

I  was  five  years  old  when  I  found  Dolly  China.  Icky  Bicky  and  I 
had  been  making  chocolate  cakes  out  of  the  damp  dirt  in  the  field 
next  to  my  house,  when  my  shovel  struck  something  hard.  I  dug 
and  dug  and  finally  brought  up  Dolly  China.  Icky  Bicky  helped 
some  too,  but  he  was  so  small  that  he  couldn't  do  very  much,  but  at 
least  he  tried. 

Dolly  China  was  about  four  inches  long,  the  smallest  doll  I  had 
ever  seen.  Icky  Bicky  was  jealous  because  she  was  taller  than  he, 
and  he  kept  saying  she  was  big  and  dirty,  and  I  should  throw  her 
away. 

I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  him.  Sometimes  I  wished  I  hadn't 
thought  him  up  in  the  first  place!  He  was  always  doing  bad  things 
that  I  got  blamed  for;  and  he  didn't  like  my  ten-year  old  sister 
Kathryn  or  my  mother  and  daddy  because  they  didn't  believe  in 
him  and  were  always  almost  stepping  on  him.  I  kept  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  him  that  they  were  so  old  they  couldn't  understand  him, 
but  he  kept  right  on  not  liking  them.  He  was  stubborn  like  that. 

I  took  Dolly  China  in  the  house  and  washed  her,  and  she  turned 
out  to  be  very  white.  She  had  only  one  leg,  poor  thing,  and  no  hair 
at  all,  but  she  had  pretty  little  arms  and  a  nice  round  head. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  funny  old  china  doll?"  It  was  my  sister 
Kathryn  speaking.  I  hadn't  meant  for  Kathryn  to  see  her,  but  she 
had. 

"She's  not  funny,  and  she's  not  a  china!"  I  said  indignantly.  "She 
doesn't  have  slanty  eyes!" 

"Silly,  china  is  what  she's  made  out  of,  I'll  bet  Mother  won't  let 
you  keep  her." 

But  mother  said  that  since  I  had  washed  her,  it  was  all  right,  so 
I  named  her  "Dolly  China"  and  kept  her  with  me  all  the  time.  I 
even  slept  with  her.  Kathryn  didn't  like  this  very  well  because  Dolly 
would  sometimes  slip  away  from  me  during  the  night  and  end  up 
under  Kathryn's  back  or  head.  I  suppose  Icky  Bicky  put  her  there. 
I  hadn't  seen  him  often  since  I  had  found  Dolly  China,  but  he  was 
still  playing  his  tricks. 

One  day  Kathryn  and  I  were  playing  "hospital."  Kathryn  always 
got  to  be  the  Doctor,  since  she  was  older,  but  I  didn't  mind  being 
Nurse  because  I  got  to  wear  the  white  apron.  Dolly  China  had  the 
mumps,  and  Kathryn  was  trying  to  make  her  well.  She  listened  to 
her  chest  and  then  looked  at  me  sadly. 
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"Dolly  China  has  no  heart-beat,"  she  said  solemnly.  "I  pro- 
nounce her  dead,  and  she  must  be  cremated  as  soon  as  possible." 

I  listened  to  Dolly  China's  chest  and  sure  enough,  she  was  dead. 
"What's  cremated?"  I  said  warily. 

"That  means  we  must  burn  her  and  keep  her  ashes  in  a  jar  on 
the  mantel." 

I  didn't  like  the  way  that  sounded,  and  besides,  we  didn't  have  a 
mantel,  but  Kathryn  was  almost  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  she  knew 
what  was  best. 

We  wrapped  Dolly  China  in  Kleenex,  put  her  in  a  soap-powder 
box  and  waited  for  mother  to  go  into  the  house  after  she  had  lit  the 
fire  in  the  trash  incinerator. 

When  mother  had  gone  inside,  we  placed  the  box  on  the  fire  and 
stood  around  talking  about  what  a  good  doll  Dolly  China  had  been, 
and  how  sad  it  was  that  she  had  died  with  the  mumps. 

A  week  later  Icky  Bicky  and  I  were  playing  with  the  stuff  in  the 
incinerator.  Icky  Bicky  said  we  could  do  this  as  long  as  mother 
was  out  of  sight.  It  was  so  much  fun  to  hunt  for  the  pieces  of  tin 
foil  that  didn't  burn  and  to  play  with  bits  of  blackened  newspaper 
that  would  fall  apart  when  we  picked  them  up.  Then  I  found  Dolly 
China  again.  I  was  ashamed  of  her  because  she  hadn't  gone  to 
Heaven  as  Kathryn  had  said  she  would,  but  I  took  her  out  of  the 
incinerator  anyway.  She  was  black  all  over,  and  she  was  missing 
an  arm  as  well  as  a  leg.  Icky  Bicky  got  mad  again  and  left.  He  said 
he  would  come  back  when  I  got  rid  of  her. 

This  time  no  amount  of  washing  would  get  her  clean,  and  mother 
wouldn't  let  me  take  her  to  bed  with  me.  Mother  said  I  must  leave 
her  on  the  dresser  over  night,  but  after  the  lights  were  out  I  put  her 
on  the  pillow  beside  me. 

The  next  morning  Dolly  China  was  gone.  She  wasn't  on  my  pil- 
low, or  under  Kathryn's  back,  or  on  the  dresser,  or  anywhere! 
Mother  said  it  was  best  that  she  had  disappeared  because  she  was 
probably  unsanitary  anyway. 

I  decided  that  "unsanitary"  must  be  something  even  worse  than 
the  mumps,  but  I  wasn't  glad  Dolly  China  was  gone.  I  knew  what 
had  happened.  Icky  Bicky  had  taken  her  away.  Why  had  I  even 
thought  him  up  in  the  first  place! 
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TO  SPEAK 

Anna  Jo  Taulbee 

The  buzzer  rang  in  Jean's  dorm  room.  She  laid  aside  her  book 
and  made  her  way  to  the  lobby  to  see  who  wanted  her.  The  girl  at 
the  main  desk  told  her  there  was  a  telephone  call  for  her.  She 
picked  up  the  receiver  and  spoke. 

From  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  a  boy's  familiar  voice  answered, 
"Jean?" 

"Yes,  this  is  Jean." 

"This  is  Ben." 

"What  has  happened  now?"  she  asked  in  an  aspirated  voice. 

"How  do  you  know  something  has  happened?  Can't  I  call  you 
just  to  talk  to  you?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,  but  I  still  think  something  has  happened." 

"Oh,  all  right.  I  had  an  accident  in  the  lab." 

"How  much  will  it  cost  you?"  she  almost  snapped  in  a  very  sar- 
castic tone. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  that  bad.  I  turned  the  gas  to  a  burner  on  before  I 
struck  the  match.  It  puffed  in  my  face  and  I  got  my  hair  scorched 
in  the  bargain." 

"I  bet  you  look  pretty,"  Jean  commented. 

"I  suppose  I  do,"  he  answered.  "I  haven't  looked.  Will  you  be 
busy  for  a  few  minutes?  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you." 

"I  don't  suppose  I'm  too  busy.  I'U  wait  here  for  you,"  she  said 
in  a  tired  voice.  She  hung  up  the  phone,  walked  to  a  sofa  near  the 
door,  sat  down  and  waited.  She  began  to  recall  the  many  times  in 
the  last  two  years  this  very  thing  had  happened:  He  would  call  her 
and  she  would  wait  for  him  to  reach  the  dorm.  They  had  met  when 
they  were  sophomores  in  a  small  eastern  college.  Now  they  were 
seniors  expecting  to  graduate  in  a  few  days.  In  all  the  time  they 
had  known  each  other,  he  had  never  asked  her  for  a  date.  She 
dated  other  boys  quite  regularly;  but  Ben  only  wanted  her  to  listen 
to  him.  She  was  always  ready  to  hear  of  his  happiness,  sorrow,  am- 
bitions, and  love.  She  offered  her  own  views  on  his  problems  quite 
often — always  helping  him  with  them  because  she  felt  his  problems 
were  hers.  Now  here  she  sat  again  waiting  for  him  to  come  with 
another  problem. 

She  watched  him  come  through  the  door.  She  imagined  she  saw 
his  face  light  up  when  he  saw  her.  She  knew  hers  had  become  glow- 
ing when  he  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

He  came  over  and  sat  down.  She  asked  him  how  the  accident 
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happened.  He  told  her  the  details  and  she  made  appropriate  com- 
ments on  how  good  it  was  that  he  had  not  been  severely  injured. 
She  wanted  to  ask  if  it  hurt,  but  she  thought  she  would  be  showing 
too  much  concern  if  she  did.  He  never  once  volunteered  to  tell  her 
whether  it  hurt  or  not.  Soon  he  began  talking  about  his  home  and 
his  plans  for  the  future. 

While  she  sat  listening  to  him  tell  of  his  job  as  a  junior  engineer 
with  a  large  South  American  Engineering  corporation,  she  won- 
dered why  he  was  telling  her  all  about  his  life.  She  was  indeed  very 
much  interested,  but  she  still  wondered.  She  had  known  for  a  long 
time  that  he  was  the  first  man  she  had  ever  really  and  truly  wanted 
to  marry.  She  idly  wondered  if  she  would  ever  meet  and  marry 
another  man  she  loved  as  much  as  Ben. 

She  wondered  why  he  had  never  asked  her  out.  She  had  asked 
many  of  her  girl  friends  if  they  could  answer  her  problem.  They 
could  not,  or  would  not,  help  her.  She  wanted  to  look  at  him  and 
scream  that  she  loved  him,  but  she  sat  silently,  knowing  that  he 
must  never  know  how  she  felt. 

Ben  was  not  concentrating  on  the  chemical  apparatus  he  was 
working  with.  Why  had  Joe  asked  him  to  help  with  those  experi- 
ments, anyway?  Why  had  he  agreed  to  help  when  he  had  planned 
to  do  something  else.  He  had  decided  early  in  the  day  that  he  would 
try  to  spend  some  time  with  Jean  after  supper.  He  wanted  to  ask 
her  for  a  date,  but  she  always  seemed  distant  when  the  subject  of 
dating  came  up.  She  talked  more  like  a  sister  or  a  mother  when  she 
was  with  him  than  like  a  girl  who  would  date  him,  anyway.  He  kept 
asking  to  talk  with  her  because  he  wanted  to  learn  more  about  her; 
to  listen  to  her  talk,  but  she  always  succeeded  in  getting  him  to 
talk  about  himself.  He  liked  to  tell  her  about  his  plans  and  hopes 
for  the  future,  but  always  while  he  was  talking,  he  wanted  to  tell 
her  how  she  fitted  into  his  future — how  she  was  his  future.  Then 
the  accident  happened. 

All  day  he  had  looked  forward  to  being  with  her  after  supper. 
Maybe  he  had  become  angry  when  Joe  had  asked  his  help  with 
some  lab  experiments  after  supper.  He  said  nothing  to  Joe  about 
having  other  plans — Joe  wouldn't  have  understood,  anyway.  They 
had  only  been  working  about  an  hour  when  the  accident  occurred. 
Maybe  he  had  been  thinking  too  hard  of  Jean  and  not  enough  of 
the  lab  experiment.  Joe  refused  to  let  Ben  continue  working  after 
the  accident,  and  Ben  rushed  to  the  telephone  to  call  Jean.  When 
she  answered  the  phone,  he  felt  the  same  thrill  he  felt  every  time  he 
saw  her  or  heard  her  speak.  Yes,  he  could  come  over.  He  thought 
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he  had  set  a  new  record  for  covermg  the  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Science  Building  to  the  girl's  dorm,  but  he  still  did  not  get 
there  quick  enough  to  satisfy  his  desire  to  see  Jean  again.  She  sat 
waiting  for  him  in  the  same  manner  she  had  sat  dozens  of  times — 
waiting  for  him  to  come.  He  knew  his  face  lit  up  when  he  saw  her, 
but  he  tried  to  cover  his  joy  when  she  looked  up  and  saw  him. 

He  began  talking  easily  enough — it  was  always  easy  to  talk  to 
Jean.  Soon  he  was  telling  her  of  his  new  job.  He  hardly  knew  what 
he  was  saying;  all  he  knew  was  that  he  wanted  to  tell  her  he  loved 
her,  but  she  sat  there  just  listening,  and,  he  felt,  not  too  interested. 
She  seemed  to  have  her  mind  elsewhere.  He  began  to  wonder  who 
the  boy  could  be  and  felt  a  stab  of  jealousy  because  he  would  never 
be  that  boy.  Of  course,  she  was  dreaming  of  a  boy;  why  shouldn't 
she  dream  of  another  boy  when  she  was  bored  with  his  talk.  He 
announced  quite  suddenly,  "Well,  Jean,  I  have  kept  you  from  your 
lessons  long  enough.  I'm  so  glad  you  let  me  come  over.  It's  always 
so  nice  to  have  someone  who  will  listen  to  me." 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  been  a  good  listener  tonight,  Ben.  I'm 
sorry." 

"That's  okay.  I  never  noticed  you  weren't  listening,"  he  lied. 
After  a  pause  he  added,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  after  gradua- 
tion?" 

"I  have  a  job  waiting  for  me  in  my  home  town.  I  wanted  to  go 
out  of  state  for  a  year  or  two,  but  decided  I  should  stay  at  home 
and  help  there,"  she  answered. 

"I  suppose  you  will  marry  one  of  the  boys  back  home,  too,"  he 
said  slowly. 

Jean  sighed.  "No,  Ben,  at  least  not  for  a  good  many  years.  I  sup- 
pose you  will  marry  some  nice  girl  and  take  her  to  South  America 
with  you  on  engineering  tours." 

"I  doubt  it.  I  think  I'll  enjoy  myself  more  if  I  go  alone.  Then, 
too,  it  isn't  an  easy  life  for  a  woman." 

"I  suppose  you  will  meet  a  lot  of  girls  to  keep  you  company," 
Jean  said,  hesitantly. 

"I  doubt  if  any  of  them  will  care  to  listen  to  me  the  way  you 
have,  Jean,"  Ben  said  with  a  longing  in  his  voice. 

"Will  you  be  glad  to  get  out  of  school?"  she  asked  to  change  the 
subject. 

"I  don't  know.  When  I  get  out  of  school,  I'll  have  to  start  work- 
ing for  my  own  bread  and  butter.  I'll  have  to  start  working  prob- 
lems that  don't  have  a  set  of  answers  for  them,  too.  I  guess  I'll  miss 
the  old  Alma  Mater.  I've  had  a  pretty  good  four  years  here." 
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"I  guess  I'll  miss  it,  too."  Jean  responded.  "There  will  be  fewer 
things  going  on  at  home  than  we  have  here.  Not  so  many  nice 
dances  and  good  clubs.  I'll  probably  be  too  busy  with  my  job  to 
attend  many  of  them,  anyway." 

Ben  shoved  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  stared  at  his  feet.  He 
did  so  want  to  ask  Jean  for  a  date,  but,  instead,  he  said,  "Jean,  I'm 
going  to  miss  you  when  I  get  out  of  school.  You  are  the  only  per- 
son who  has  taken  time  out  of  a  busy  schedule  to  listen  to  me,  and 
I'm  going  to  miss  you.  Best  of  luck  at  your  job,"  he  finished. 

He  looked  up  at  her  and  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  thought 
she  was  crying  because  school  would  soon  be  out.  "I'd  better  go 
now  and  let  you  get  back  to  your  books.  I  have  some  studying  I 
have  to  do  tonight,  too.  Goodbye,  Jean."  He  turned  quickly  and 
left.  He  walked  rapidly  to  his  dorm,  carrying  his  broken  heart  and 
downcast  soul  with  him.  He  almost  stumbled  into  his  room,  and, 
ignoring  his  roommate,  flung  himself  across  his  bed  and  cried  for 
the  first  time  since  he  was  a  small  boy — cried  long  and  hard. 

Jean  could  not  even  say  "Goodbye"  to  Ben.  She  watched  him 
turn  away  from  her  and  felt  the  tears  flow.  She  whirled  around  and 
ran  to  her  room,  thankful  that  her  roommate  was  out,  and  flung 
herself  across  the  bed  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 


THE  JET  PLANE 

Elmer  R.  Banks 

O,  silvery,  streaking  stylus, 
Playing  in  ethereal  climes, 
Drawing  soft  white  lines 
On  a  clear  blue  sky 
Delightful  to  man's  eye; 

O,  roaring,  destructive  monster, 
Guarding  all  civilizations 
From  enemy  annihilation, 
Yet  bearing  in  your  womb 
Complete,  irrevocable  doom. 

Are  you  the  symbol  of  man's  incredible  genius 

Because  he  could  make  you. 

Or  of  his  weakness,  because  he  was  forced  to? 
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FRIGHTENED 

Barbara  D.  White 

The  weather  was  warm  and  beautiful  with  the  smell  of  sweet 
flowers  floating  through  the  air.  The  bus  driver  had  gone  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  beyond  my  lane,  but  I  didn't  mind.  It  was  very 
warm,  and  it  wasn't  late,  so  my  aunt  and  uncle  wouldn't  be  worried. 
They  wouldn't  start  worrying  until  around  eleven  o'clock,  and  it 
was  only  ten-thirty.  It  was  about  a  twenty-minute  walk  down  the 
lane  to  the  house,  and  my  suitcase  wasn't  very  heavy  anyway.  So 
I  walked  up  the  aisle  of  the  bus  happy  and  satisfied. 

The  bus  driver  lifted  my  suitcase  down  from  the  shelf  for  me 
and  said,  "I'm  sorry  I  took  you  beyond  your  lane.  If  you  wish  I 
can  back  up." 

"No,  that's  all  right,"  I  answered.  "I  don't  mind  the  walk  and 
there  is  a  car  behind  you.  Thank  you  anyway  though,  and  I'll  see 
you  next  week." 

"O.  K.  and  have  a  nice  weekend,"  was  the  bus  driver's  answer 
as  I  stepped  down  off  the  bus. 

I  realized  that  my  feet  were  pretty  tired  from  standing  on  them 
all  day  as  I  stepped  along  in  the  gravel  beside  the  bus.  The  bus 
began  pulling  off,  and  I  walked  on  past  it  down  by  the  side  of  the 
slow-moving  car.  I  noticed  that  the  car  was  a  new,  blue  and  white 
Ford  convertible,  and  I  was  complimenting  it  in  my  mind  when  I 
came  up  even  with  the  window  on  the  left  side. 

Just  as  I  stepped  by  the  window,  the  dome  light  flashed  on  in- 
side; and  at  the  same  moment  that  I  saw  the  three  men  in  the  car, 
a  hand  reached  out  and  grabbed  my  jacket  sleeve. 

I  glanced  at  the  man's  bulldog  jaws  as  I  quickly  jerked  to  get 
away.  The  suede  of  my  jacket  was  too  slick  for  the  man  to  keep 
hold,  and  I  freed  myself  just  as  I  heard  him  say: 

"Ya'  wanta'  ride,  baby?" 

My  first  impulse  was  to  throw  some  smart  remark  back  to  him, 
but  instead  I  started  running.  The  big,  new  car  screeched  off  down 
the  road.  I  kept  running,  glancing  back  all  the  time  until  I  saw  the 
car  pull  off  into  a  driveway  down  the  road  and  start  to  turn  around. 
I  crossed  the  road  running  in  my  high  heels  as  fast  as  I  could  and 
darted  into  the  yard  of  a  big  house.  The  house  sat  back  off  the 
road;  and  by  the  time  I  had  reached  the  porch  and  dropped  behind 
a  shrub,  the  car,  moving  slowly,  was  on  the  road  in  front  of  me. 
The  windows  were  down,  and  I  could  hear  them  talking  and 
laughing. 
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One  said,  "She  is  bound  ta'  be  aroun'  here  somewhere.  She  ain't 
had  time  to  get  away." 

Another  answered,  "We'll  let  'er  hide,  we  can  outwait  'er." 

The  car  moved  slowly  on  down  the  road  as  I  eased  out  from 
behind  the  bush,  crept  upon  the  front  porch  of  the  house,  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  No  one  answered,  and  I  knocked  again  watch- 
ing the  car  turn  around  in  my  lane.  I  was  getting  panicky;  and  just 
as  I  started  to  beat  on  the  door  and  scream  to  the  top  of  my  voice, 
I  noticed  a  note  on  the  door. 

All  I  read  was,  "Mary,  we'll  be  home  around  12:00." 

In  my  mind  I  wondered,  "What  am  I  going  to  do?  Here  comes 
that  car  again.  I  have  got  to  get  home  or  they  will  get  me."  I  ducked 
down  behind  the  porch  railing  as  the  car  went  slowly  by  again. 

As  soon  as  it  got  past  the  house,  I  jumped  off  the  porch,  grabbed 
my  suitcase,  and  started  running  towards  the  lane.  I  stayed  off  the 
road  all  the  way  through  the  yard  and  garden;  and  by  that  time  the 
car  had  again  found  its  driveway. 

I  leaped  out  on  the  road  and  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  for  the  lane. 
I  had  to  make  it  before  their  lights  hit  me  again.  I  just  rounded  the 
fence  post  onto  the  lane  when  the  lights  glared  up  the  road  once 
more. 

I  kept  running  and  thinking,  "I  have  to  get  somewhere  to  hide 
before  they  get  up  here." 

The  little  old  wooden  bridge  loomed  up  ahead  of  me  as  their  car 
came  closer. 

"This  is  my  only  chance,"  I  thought,  "because  I  know  they  saw 
me  as  I  ran  into  the  lane." 

I  jumped  and  skidded,  fell,  and  rolled  down  the  bank;  then 
crawled  under  the  bridge. 

My  foot  was  hurting  terribly  bad,  and  my  legs  were  aching  where 
the  suitcase  had  beaten  them.  I  crawled  under  the  bridge  with  water 
up  to  my  knees  as  I  saw  their  headlights  start  down  the  lane. 

The  car  came  on  slowly  until  it  reached  the  bridge;  then  it 
stopped. 

"Oh,  my  God,  they  have  found  me,"  whirled  around  in  my  mind. 

I  heard  Bulldog  say,  "She  can't  be  far  away;  I  know  I  saw  'er 
run  down  into  the  lane.  She  probably  lives  out  here." 

I  heard  an  answer,  "She's  probably  up  there  in  those  trees.  Let's 
cruise  by." 

A  third  voice  said,  "O.  K.,  let's  go." 

The  car  started  moving  and  crossed  the  bridge.  I  could  barely 
keep  myself  from  screaming  aloud  with  fear.  I  had  to  get  up  the 
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road  before  they  came  back.  I  started  the  climb  up  the  bank  when 
their  headlights  once  more  hit  the  bridge. 

"They  must  have  turned,"  I  thought.  "O  God,  don't  let  them 
see  me." 

I  lay  down  flat  on  the  bank  until  the  car  crossed  the  bridge;  then 
I  scrambled  up  the  bank  to  the  road. 

"I  have  to  make  those  trees.  I  have  to,"  was  all  that  I  could 
think  of. 

As  my  left  foot  hit  the  road,  it  hit  hard,  and  down  I  went  suit- 
case and  all.  I  felt  down  to  my  foot  to  discover  that  I  had  com- 
pletely broken  the  heel  off  my  shoe.  I  pulled  my  shoes  off,  grabbed 
them  and  ran  again.  I  hadn't  noticed  the  car  or  where  it  went,  but 
I  could  see  headlights  turning  on  the  lane.  The  trees  were  just 
ahead,  so  I  ran  all  the  harder  and  fell  in  among  the  brush  dragging 
the  suitcase  after  me. 

I  could  hardly  get  my  breath  as  I  lay  on  the  grass  trying  to  keep 
from  sobbing  aloud.  The  car  passed  again  slowly, 

I  kept  thinking,  "Home  is  only  ten  minutes  away — will  I  ever 
make  it?" 

I  laid  my  suitcase  and  shoes  up  in  the  brush  and  pulled  my  coat 
off  and  laid  it  over  the  suitcase. 

"Here  comes  that  car  again.  No,  that  wasn't  it — maybe  it's  gone. 
No,  here  it  comes."  All  my  thoughts  were  centered  on  the  car  and 
the  three  monsters  inside  it. 

It  passed  again.  When  it  had  gotten  by,  I  darted  out  of  the  bushes 
and  ran  for  all  I  was  worth  to  the  neighbor's  house  just  a  few 
hundred  yards  up  the  road.  With  each  step,  the  gravel  cut  deeper 
into  my  feet. 

I  knew  the  neighbors  wouldn't  be  home,  because  they  always 
went  out  on  Friday  night;  but  if  I  could  make  it  there,  I  could  hide 
while  the  car  went  by.  Then  I  could  make  it  home.  I  found  the  yard 
and  ran  for  the  back  of  the  house  as  headlights  came  back  up  the 
road.  I  crouched  behind  the  house  and  watched  the  car  come 
slowly  up  the  road.  Just  as  it  got  to  the  driveway  that  I  was 
crouched  by,  it  pulled  in. 

I  jumped  back  and  thought,  "That's  their  car,  and  they  saw  me 
again.  Will  I  ever  make  it?" 

My  breath  was  so  short  I  felt  that  my  chest  would  burst  any  min- 
ute, but  I  couldn't  stop  now;  I  was  too  close. 

I  saw  a  cigarette  lighter  flare  up  in  the  car  and  heard  Bulldog 
say,  "Nobody  home  here.  Maybe  she  made  it  to  the  next  house. 
Let's  drive  by." 
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"O.  K.,"  came  from  the  driver  as  the  car  backed  out. 

"How  will  I  get  to  the  house  if  they  go  by  there?"  I  asked  myself. 
I  watched  the  car  drive  slowly  by  my  house  and  go  on.  Then  I 
ran  with  all  the  energy  left  in  me  to  the  road  and  towards  home. 

I  could  still  see  their  tail  lights  going,  so  I  started  screaming  to 
the  top  of  my  voice,  "Uncle  James,  Uncle  James,  Uncle  James!" 

I  was  screaming  and  getting  closer  and  thinking,  "Why  don't  they 
come  out  and  see  what  is  wrong  with  me?  I  know  they  can  hear 
me. 

"Uncle  James,  Uncle  James,"  I  screamed  again  between  gasps 
of  breath. 

Finally  there  was  the  fence  post,  the  gate,  the  yard,  and  the 
porch.  I  leaped  across  the  porch.  The  door  opened  instantly,  and 
I  fell  into  my  uncle's  arms. 

At  first  I  could  not  talk,  being  so  short  of  breath.  Finally,  after 
a  whUe,  between  gasps  I  told  them  what  had  happened.  Naturally 
they  had  not  heard  me  holler,  because  I  wasn't  really  making  any 
noise.  After  they  had  found  out  what  had  happened,  my  aunt  made 
me  lie  down  and  rest. 

My  foot  was  really  hurting,  and  I  wondered  why. 

"Aunt  Lou,  something  is  wrong  with  my  foot.  It  has  an  awful 
pain  in  it." 

She  stooped  over  to  have  a  look  and  said,  "You  have  sprained 
your  ankle,  and  it  looks  pretty  bad.  And  your  legs  are  all  bruised 
up  too." 

"I  know,"  I  answered;  "The  suitcase  did  that.  I  don't  know  why 
I  carried  it  as  far  as  I  did.  I  guess  I  was  just  so  scared  that  I  didn't 
think  about  it  until  I  could  no  longer  keep  hold  of  it." 

"Well,  as  soon  as  your  uncle  gets  back  with  your  things,  I'll 
have  him  tape  that  ankle  up.  Then  tomorrow  we  will  run  into  town 
to  the  doctor,"  answered  my  Aunt  Lou. 

Just  then  a  loud  knock  came  on  the  back  door,  and  I  completely 
froze. 

Then  I  heard  Mr.  Barnes,  our  neighbor  who  lived  on  down  the 
road  yell,  "James,  James,  come  and  bring  your  tractor!  There  has 
been  an  awful  wreck  down  the  road." 

My  aunt  ran  to  the  door,  and  said,  "He  isn't  here,  but  he'll  be 
right  back.  What's  the  matter  Kenneth?"  I  heard  her  say  as  I  lay 
on  the  bed  listening. 

Just  then  my  uncle  pulled  into  the  driveway  and  got  out  of  the 
truck. 
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Mr.  Barnes  ran  across  the  yard,  and  I  leaned  over  on  the  bed  to 
the  window. 

"James,  there's  been  a  terrible  wreck  down  the  road.  We'll  need 
your  tractor,"  yelled  Mr.  Barnes. 

Getting  out  of  the  truck,  my  uncle  asked,  "Who,  Ken,  anyone 
we  know?" 

"No,"  answered  Mr.  Barnes,  "a  new,  blue  Ford  convertible  ran 
off  the  bridge  down  there.  You  know,  the  one  that  the  flood  washed 
out  in  the  spring." 

"Yeh.  O.  K.,  I'll  be  right  with  you." 

I  lay  down  on  the  bed  and  cried. 


TODAY  I  SAW  GOD 

Anna  Jo  Taulbee 

Today  I  saw  God. 

I  had  to  look  for  Him  but  I  saw  Him. 

I  saw  Him  in  the  redbird, 

in  the  lowly  squirrel, 

in  the  stray  dog. 

Here  was  God. 

I  found  Him  in  every  fallen  leaf. 

Whose  varied  colors  reflected  His  loving  care. 

I  found  Him  in  the  crisp  autumn  afternoon, 

in  the  cloud  sprinkled  sky, 
in  the  sun  splashed  park. 
Here  was  God. 

Today  I  felt  God  near. 

Not  in  the  hurrying  people  on  the  street, 

But  I  felt  Him  as  the  solitary  nun  passed, 

as  the  townsfolk  raked  their  yards, 
as  I  helped  the  Negro  child. 
Here  was  God. 

Today  I  touched  God. 

I  had  to  reach  out,  but  I  touched  Him. 

I  touched  Him  in  the  autumn  breeze, 

in  the  frost-bitten  chysanthemums, 

in  the  dying  grass. 

Here  was  God. 
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EVERLASTING  LOVE 

Donna  Mincey 

Like  a  great  warm  golden  caldron 
Spills  the  moon  above  still-dreaming  homes, 
And  sends  its  tender  searching  fingers 
Along  the  quiet  path  your  footsteps  roams. 

How  like  the  cool  green  meadows 
Silver-lined  with  patterns  of  the  heart, 
How  like  the  somber  green  of  slumb'ring  trees 
In  my  arms,  my  love,  thou  art. 

I  shall  hold  you  in  my  heart,  beloved, 
Though  Death  would  take  the  welling  flush 
From  your  sweet  young  blooming  hps 
And  wrap  you  tenderly  in  his  everlasting  hush. 

Lower  falls  the  magic  of  the  moonlight's  gleam. 
Now  wend  your  tiring  footsteps  homeward,  heart. 
Though  enchanted  nights  like  idylls  come  to  end. 
Yet  we  shall  not  linger  long  apart. 


SHADOW  OF  DESPAIR 

Donna  Mincey 

Laughter  carries  down  the  nightwind. 
Echoes  gently  on  the  silent  air, 
Plucks  across  my  heartstrings. 
Lays  my  agony  open,  bare 
And  plunges  my  lonely  soul 
Into  depths  of  dark  despair. 

In  these  long  and  dreary  nights 
The  wee  dark  hours  go  dragging  by, 
For  at  the  end  of  love's  sweet  path, 
While  bu-ds  still  sing  then-  lullaby, 
A  bitter  death  awaits  thee 
Beneath  a  star-strewn  sky. 
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And,  Death,  be  not  our  friend, 

But  the  enemy  of  dread. 

That  casts  your  shadow 

Down  the  length'ning  years  ahead, 

The  lonely,  empty  years 

Wherein  my  love  hes  dead. 


SEESAW 

Jean  Patterson 

"What  am  I  doing  here?"  thought  Linda,  suddenly  noticing  that 
the  afternoon  breeze  had  altered  and  the  limbs  of  the  tall  poplars 
swayed  furiously  under  the  heavy  gushes  of  wind  that  came  sweep- 
ing by.  The  thought  occurred  to  her  that  she  must  have  been  sitting 
here  for  over  an  hour.  Mother  would  be  worried  if  she  weren't  home 
at  six  for  supper,  especially  with  those  threatening  clouds  looking 
so  dark  and  ominous. 

Taking  one  last  look  at  the  decrepit  seesaw  under  the  shadow  of 
the  big  oak  tree,  Linda  rose  from  her  seat  in  the  swing,  giving  the 
chain  a  jerk  as  she  did  so,  causing  it  to  bang  against  the  long  iron 
poles  that  formed  a  support  for  the  swings. 

It  was  silly  of  her  to  come  here  in  the  first  place.  By  doing  so,  she 
was  only  prolonging  the  hurt  which  was  acute  enough  without  any 
stimulation.  But  she  kept  returning  to  this  place  as  though  drawn 
by  an  invisible  magnet. 

It  had  been  an  evening  quite  similar  to  this  one.  She  and  Dick 
had  been  to  a  matinee,  then  gone  for  a  walk,  and  ended  up  here  at 
the  children's  playground.  It  was  fooHsh,  of  course,  but  such  fun — 
to  ride  the  old  seesaw  and  to  have  him  push  her  in  the  swing.  They 
had  laughed  at  each  other's  antics  and  said  how  wonderful  it  was  to 
act  childish  at  times.  Then,  just  as  the  autunm  sunset  colored  the 
western  sky  with  a  magnificent  array  of  pmk  and  purple  hues,  Dick 
had  taken  her  in  his  arms  and  said  in  that  deep  husky  voice  of  his, 
"You  may  not  think  this  is  an  appropriate  time  for  a  proposal,  but 
I  think  I  love  you  more  right  now  than  I  ever  have  before.  I  want 
to  marry  you,  Linda." 

Then  Linda  had  smUed  and  said  she  couldn't  think  of  a  more 
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appropriate  time,  but  if  she  did,  she  would  have  him  propose  all 
over  again.  He  kissed  her  then  and  she  felt  her  happiness  was  at 
last  complete.  .  .  . 

Had  it  really  been  only  six  months  since  that  memorable  day?  It 
seemed  like  six  years.  So  much  had  happened!  How  different  one's 
life  can  become  in  such  a  short  time.  It  was  hard  for  her  to  have  to 
recall  the  days  that  followed.  They  were  immensely  happy  for  a 
while — why  did  things  have  to  change? 

Linda  remembered  how  trusting  she  had  been,  how  sure  that 
Dick  was  hers  forever.  She  couldn't  seem  to  put  her  finger  on  the 
time  when  she  first  noted  a  change  in  Dick.  When  he  acted  strange- 
ly, she  had  worried  about  him,  afraid  that  he  had  some  problem 
too  big  to  confide  in  her.  She  tried  to  talk  these  fears  over  with  her 
best  friend,  Betty,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that  Betty  seemed 
hardly  interested.  Linda  had  always  talked  over  her  problems  with 
Betty  and  this  new  attitude  of  Betty's  was  something  she  couldn't 
understand. 

No,  she  didn't  understand  then.  It  took  her  almost  a  month  be- 
fore she  even  began  to  understand.  The  whole  town  had  known — 
but  not  Linda.  She  was  the  last  to  find  out. 

Linda  had  gone  to  the  beauty  shop  to  prepare  for  the  dance  on 
Saturday  night.  She  was  sitting  under  the  dryer  when  she  decided 
to  get  a  magazine  to  glance  through.  The  words  she  heard  stunned 
her.  She  whirled  around  to  disclaim  the  statement — then  thought 
better  of  it  and  returned  to  the  dryer.  The  others  didn't  know  she 
had  heard.  She  sat  motionless  as  though  in  a  daze.  The  words 
formed  a  musical  pattern  in  her  brain — "Dick  and  Betty,  Dick  and 
Betty,  Dick  and  Betty."  It  coudln't  be  true.  They  were  only  gossips. 

Yes,  they  were  only  gossips,  but  how  true,  how  heartrendingly 
true  were  the  words.  Linda  picked  up  the  newspaper  a  few  days 
later  and  read  the  small  black  print  for  the  third  time.  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Adams  announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Betty,  to  Mr.  Richard  Lyons,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lyons. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  Gary,  Tennessee,  last  Monday  evening, 
at  six  o'clock.  The  couple  plan  to  make  their  home  here." 

"Why,"  thought  Linda,  "why  did  I  have  to  find  out  this  way? 
Why  didn't  they  tell  me?"  But  no  one  had  told  her,  and  she  had 
been  quite  oblivious  to  the  signs  which  were  apparent  to  those  not 
blinded  by  love.  ... 
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Now,  as  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder  caused  Linda  to  quicken  her 
pace,  she  wondered  how  long  it  would  take  her  to  forget.  Would 
she,  in  fact,  ever  forget? 

A  few  months  later,  on  a  lazy,  sunny  afternoon  in  April,  Linda, 
encouraged  by  her  mother  to  get  out  of  the  house  for  a  while,  de- 
cided to  go  for  a  walk.  As  she  approached  the  business  section  of 
town,  Linda  suddenly  recognized  a  familiar  figure  sauntering  down 
the  street.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  run.  "Don't  be  silly,  Linda,"  she 
chided  herself.  "After  all,  it's  time  you  started  acting  like  an  adult." 
She  raised  her  chin  slightly  and  hoped  it  wouldn't  quiver. 

"Hello,  Linda,"  came  the  all-too-famiUar  voice.  "Long  time,  no 
see.  How  have  you  been?" 

"Oh,  I've  been  about  as  usual,  thank  you,  Dick."  She  thought 
how  stupid  the  words  sounded.  "How  are  things  with  you?" 

"You  should  know  without  asking  Linda.  I  know  you  couldn't 
have  escaped  hearing  the  gossip.  I  had  to  marry  her,  Linda.  There 
was  nothing  else  I  could  do." 

"Don't  say  that,  Dick.  Please — don't  say  anything  more."  She 
thought  how  unlike  Dick  this  was.  He  had  always  been  such  a  gen- 
tleman. 

"All  right,  Linda,"  he  replied.  "Anything  you  say." 

There  was  a  long  awkward  pause. 

"I  still  love  you,  you  know." 

The  words  somehow  seemed  foreign  to  Linda.  They  made  no  im- 
pact on  her.  It  was  as  though  she  were  somebody  else — not  the 
Linda  who  had  once  been  so  deeply  in  love  with  this  boy  standing 
in  front  of  her.  She  answered,  "I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,  Dick.  I  hope 
you  and  Betty  will  be  very  happy." 

Linda  thought  how  much  he  looked  like  a  lost  little  boy  as  he 
stood  looking  down  at  her.  She  suddenly  felt  sorry  for  him.  She 
thought  of  Betty  and  was  surprised  that  her  previous  envy  had  dis- 
appeared— there  was  nothing  there  but  pity. 

"Well,  see  you  around,  I  guess,"  he  said  and  walked  slowly  down 
the  street. 

Linda  watched  him  go,  but  there  was  no  regret.  She  lifted  her 
eyes  and  saw  that  the  sky  was  a  deep  blue.  The  sun  was  shining 
down  on  the  street  below.  Further  on  down  the  street,  a  group  of 
people  were  laughing  gayly.  For  some  reason  she  could  not  explain, 
Linda  laughed  too.  Spring  had  arrived  after  all. 
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NIGHT  CONCERTO 

Donna  Mincey 

The  fields  of  drowsy  goldenrod 
Nod  yellowly  beneath  August's  sun, 
Comsilks  rustle  in  the  nightwind, 
When  the  hot  sweet  day  is  done. 

The  evening  call  of  nestling  birds, 
The  sweet  night  scent  of  ripening  hay 
Drifts  across  the  dewy  meadows 
At  the  close  of  the  golden  day. 

From  the  stilling,  dusty  earth 
Comes  a  growing  night  song  free, 
Rising  from  a  myriad  host 
As  you  cross  the  field  to  me. 

Love,  be  one  with  the  night  concerto: 
The  lullaby  of  those  that  creep. 
The  love  murmur  echoing  in  the  deep. 
The  drowsy  sound  of  those  asleep. 

Lie  still  now  and  softly  listen 
To  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  stream, 
To  the  rustling  lullaby  of  the  leaves. 
Arched  above  where  we  lie  and  dream. 

Soon  the  August  moon  will  set, 
Dimmer  now  its  golden  glow, 
Soon  ends  this  night's  concerto, 
Too  soon  comes  the  time  to  go. 

Down  the  path  from  woods  to  lane, 
Return  now  with  the  night  bird, 
Our  night's  love  song  now  is  ending 
Our  night  concerto  has  been  heard. 
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WHAT  IS  THIS? 

Donna  Mincey 

What  is  this  they  say 

Of  you  that  I  adore? 

That  you  are  gone, 

That  I  shall  never  see  you  more, 

That  Love  has  been  wiped  out. 

That  nothing  shall  be  as  before? 

What  is  this  they  tell  me, 

That  my  world  has  come  to  end. 

That  there  shall  be  no  more  Idylls 

Where  the  golden  streamlets  wend, 

That  you  have  been  taken  far  away 

Beyond  where  those  weeping  willows  bend? 

What  is  this  that  is, 
What  is  this  they  say, 
That  I  must  accept  now, 
That  love  has  gone  away, 
That  our  dreams  of  life 
Like  you,  have  died  today? 

What  is  this  agony  now, 

Because  these  friends  have  come  and  said 

That  we  shall  never  meet  again 

Upon  the  path  where  moonbeams  led. 

For  your  body  is  a  lifeless  husk, 

And  living,  loving  dreams  are  dead? 

Oh  God,  what  have  we  done. 
That  You  should  turn  Your  face  away, 
That  as  the  still-warm  leaves  fall 
Should  end  my  love,  my  Idyll  betray, 
Our  love,  our  dreams  lost  and  dust, 
And  gone  unspoken  to  decay? 
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AUTUMN  LULLABY 

Donna  Mincey 

Darkness  comes  in  early 
In  these  autumn  days, 
And  in  the  dusk 
Apples  hang  in  haze, 
And  autumn  leaves  shine 
Without  their  bright  blaze. 

Darkness  comes  in  early 
Along  field  and  stream, 
And  lonely  hearts  come 
To  sit  alone  and  dream, 
Lost  and  kept  apart 
Beyond  the  lamplight's  gleam. 

Darkness  comes  in  early. 
Autumn  leaves  he  deep. 
Human  hearts  gather  close 
To  where  the  fire  gleams  leap. 
And  night-winds  croon 
To  those  who  lie  asleep. 

And  in  that  closing  hour, 
Before  comes  the  time  to  part, 
Love  comes  creeping  in 
And  caresses  every  heart. 
Before  the  final  darkness 
Sets  them  for  apart. 

Darkness  comes  in  early, 

Caressing  field  and  stream. 

Calling  all  her  creatures 

To  close  their  eyes  and  dream, 

And  man  alone  indoors 

To  weep  before  the  firelight  gleam. 
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WINTER'S  DREAM 

Donna  Mincey 

At  the  last  sweet  hour  of  eve 

When  all  is  dusk  and  still, 

At  that  last  hour  when  dreamers  are, 

And  the  last  drowsy  birds  no  longer  trill, 

I  find  my  heart  out  listening  for  the  sound 

Of  the  Vesper  bell  to  ring  across  the  silent  hUl. 

The  autumn  leaves  bathe  the  ground  in  heaps, 
And  I  see  you  walk  through  them  again, 
You,  with  your  laughing  eyes  and  loving  heart, 
But  where  I  walk  the  night  is  cold  and  thin. 
And  there  are  no  bells  across  the  mountain  tops, 
Nor  dreams  to  comfort  me  from  within. 

Alas,  the  sheltering  mountains  lie 
Many  wearying  miles  away  from  me, 
And  I  cannot  lift  my  face  to  that 
Which  I  must  not  return  to  see. 
For  autumn's  leaves  and  winter's  cold 
Have  changed  all  that  used  to  be. 

The  bells  that  ring  at  autumn  evensong 
Hang  silent  in  their  tower  today; 
The  leaves  that  smiled  on  me  and  thee 
No  longer  their  sweet  whispers  say. 
For  loving  hearts  and  laughing  souls 
Have  long  since  turned  and  gone  away. 

Let  the  autumn  days  go  by, 

Let  the  winter  cold  come  slipping  in. 

Let  the  autumn  leaves  fell  and  lie, 

Let  the  sleet  and  snow  begin. 

For  with  the  sound  of  bells  and  thee. 

Can  I  not  find  the  heart  to  dream  again? 
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But  ah,  at  that  last  sweet  hour  of  eve, 

When  all  is  dark  and  still, 

At  that  last  hour  when  dreamers  are, 

I  dream  the  bells  ring  out  against  the  chill. 

And  echo  clear  their  sweet  sound  now 

Across  the  fast-dark'ning  hill. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Tommy  Logsdon 

They  met  on  a  park  bench  in  Goovertown,  Arkansas,  and  if  that 
doesn't  sound  romantic  it's  only  because  you've  never  fallen  in  love 
on  a  park  bench  in  Goovertown,  Arkansas.  But  don't  feel  too  bad, 
neither  had  anyone  else  until  these  two  met. 

She  was  feeding  popcorn  to  the  pigeons  and  gently  scolding  them 
about  their  table  manners,  and  he  was  watching  a  honey  bee  poli- 
nate  a  daffodil  and  wishing  that  love  among  the  primates  was  that 
simple,  when  they  got  to  talking  about  the  birds  and  the  bees  and 
then  nothing  in  particular,  which  was  the  main  topic  of  conversa- 
tion of  the  people  in  Goovertown,  Arkansas. 

He  had  an  oversized  adams  apple  that  hobbled  up  and  down  like 
a  cheap  elevator  and  shoes  that  always  managed  to  squeak  at  the 
wrong  time.  She  had  a  pony  tail  that  gently  shooed  the  flys  oil  her 
shoulders  and  a  pair  of  expressive  eye  brows  that  when  she  talked 
shot  up  and  down  with  a  movement  that  closely  approximated  Elvis 
Presley's  gyrations. 

They  sat  chatting  on  that  park  bench  in  Goovertown,  Arkansas, 
while  the  sun  slowly  tugged  the  day  westward  and  she  accented  just 
the  right  syllables  with  her  eye  brows,  and  he  lost  all  control  of  his 
adams  apple. 

The  stars  knowingly  winked  at  each  other  as  she  took  his  hand 
in  hers  and  his  shoes  squeeked  out  three  bars  of  "Stardust"  and  his 
adams  apple  richochetted  off  his  collar  button. 

He  scribbled  "sweet  nothings"  on  the  back  of  her  neck  with  his 
fingers  and  the  rubber  band  on  her  pony  tail  turned  into  a  gooey 
mass  and  her  eyebrows  started  double  dribblmg  two  big  brown 
eyes. 
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The  moon  blushed  pastel  pink  when  he  pressed  his  lips  to  hers 
and  her  pony  tail  went  into  a  fast  gallop  and  her  eyebrows  started 
skipping  rope  with  the  wrinkles  on  her  forehead  and  his  shoes 
squeeled  like  a  hungry  puppy  and  his  adams  apple  melted  mto 
weak  cider. 

When  they  got  married  the  following  spring,  mother  nature  dab- 
bed her  brow  with  pink  kleenex  and  breathed  a  deep  sign  of  relief. 
And  as  nearly  as  anybody  in  Goovertown,  Arkansas,  could  tell, 
they  lived  happily  and  confusingly  ever  after. 


MAY  DAY 

Jim  Cottrell 

The  narrow  valley  floor  spreading  out  from  the  Punchbowl's  fin- 
gers and  joining  similar  fingers  ascending  to  the  crest  of  a  hUl 
directly  north  looked  quiet;  it  was  peaceful  enough.  Five  aban- 
doned tanks  bearing  U.  S.  marking  gave  mute  testimony  to  a  hard- 
won  retreat  from  the  Yalu  river.  The  floor  was  cut  with  transverse 
ditches,  hastily  carved  by  bulldoziers  for  tank  impediments  but  now 
serving  only  as  drainways,  carrying  water  from  the  late-thawing 
mountains.  It  was  spring  and  young  grass  had  already  taken  a  de- 
termined hold  on  the  floor.  Farther  South  the  Korean  farmers  were 
knee-deep  in  the  stinking  paddies,  back  bent,  working  the  flooded 
soil  with  water-shriveled  fingers,  paying  scant  attention  to  the  foul 
odor  of  animal-human  excrement  which  had  been  spread  through- 
out the  fields  as  fertilizer.  At  another  time  the  valley  itself  had  been 
a  rich  field,  a  crazy  quilt  of  barley,  oats,  millet,  and  corn. 

The  withdrawal  from  North  Korea  brought  the  return  of  a  type 
of  warfare  not  seen  since  1918.  The  lines  were  dravm  along  the 
northermost  defensible  ridges  approxunating  the  thirty-eighth  lati- 
tudinal meridian.  The  situation  was  now  being  described  as  "static" 
in  the  dispatches.  The  day  of  the  massed  attack  had  come  and  gone, 
and  while  the  peace  conferences  were  getting  front  page  stories  in 
the  newspapers,  small  patrols  from  both  sides  of  the  lines  were 
making  nightly  ventures  over  the  valley  floor,  searching,  mining, 
marking,  ambushmg,  being  ambushed,  sometimes  engaging  in  fire- 
fights,  but  at  times  encountering  nothing  but  imagined  dangers. 

Baker  Observation  Post  was  crowded.  It  was  a  small  bunker, 
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scooped  out  of  the  reverse  slope,  walled  and  covered  with  heavy 
logs  and  sandbags,  always  damp  and  musty  and  offering  as  much  a 
home  to  countless  rats  as  to  the  three-man  crew  normally  occupying 
it.  Whenever  the  patrols  came  up  to  have  a  daylight  look  at  the 
routes  that  they  would  cover  at  night,  the  Artillery  Liaison  Officer 
outlined  for  them  the  procedures  for  requesting  artillery  support 
and  usually  left  the  infantry  boys  with  an  impression  of  security 
that  comes  from  knowing  capable  eyes  and  hands  are  on  the  job. 

As  soon  as  the  infantry  people  had  left,  I  turned  my  attention  to 
Mazza,  trying  to  form  some  sort  of  estimate  of  his  abUity  to  man  an 
observation  post  under  conditions  which  called  for  maximum 
flexibility  in  personal  adjustment.  His  Form  66  said  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  old,  a  graduate  of  Penn  State  and  Fort  Sill,  and  combat 
qualified.  Paper  assurance  is  weak  and  sometimes  misleading;  one 
found  valid  cause  for  skepticism  more  often  than  not. 

A  few  days  before,  when  the  crew  from  the  blocking  position  and 
I  had  returned  to  our  own  artUlery  headquarters  for  a  hot  meal  and 
a  bath,  Mazza  had  been  introduced  to  us  by  the  Battalion  Com- 
mander. He  had  not  taken  lightly  the  good-natured  jokes  about  be- 
ing "fresh  meat"  and  "Chink  bait."  I  had  heard  that  he  had  been 
overly  nervous  from  the  time  he  left  the  ship  at  Inchon,  and  his  own 
description  of  the  ride  over  an  enemy-observed  strip  called  the 
"Jersey  Bounce"  exuded  some  misgivmgs  as  to  his  readiness  for 
duty  at  the  front.  Mazza  must  have  sensed  what  I  felt.  Most  of  us 
were  uncomfortable  on  our  first  trip  forward,  and  I  told  him  so.  He 
refused  a  cigarette,  but  I  went  on  to  smoke  two  or  three  while  talk- 
ing of  those  things  more  directly  concerned  with  getting  a  replace- 
ment established  and  the  regular  observer  relieved. 

It  was  a  matter  of  policy  that  the  old  observer  spend  the  first 
night  on  the  hill  with  his  relief,  but  I  had  made  an  exception  in  this 
instance  and  allowed  Gray  to  leave  as  soon  as  Mazza  had  signed  for 
the  radio  and  other  unit  property.  I  was  to  stay  the  night  in  Gray's 
stead  so  that  I  might  make  a  few  first-hand  observations  as  to 
Mazza's  competency. 

The  night  moved  on  slowly.  The  radio  checks  were  made  on  the 
hour  and  wire  checks  were  made  on  the  half  hour  with  the  sup- 
ported and  adjacent  units.  The  patrol  had  left  on  schedule  and  had 
reported  from  Checkpoints  One,  Two,  and  Three.  In  one  hour  they 
would  reach  Four;  five  to  ten  minutes  later  they  would  be  safe. 
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The  day  had  been  long  and  the  night  had  been  uneventful.  It  was 
time  to  get  some  sleep.  It  was  soon  after  stretching  out  on  the  im- 
provised bunk  that  I  fell  asleep,  wearing  all  my  clothes  except  com- 
bat boots. 

It  may  have  been  one  hour,  perhaps  longer,  when  I  was  awak- 
ened by  Ma2za's  voice  on  the  radio.  Somehow  it  did  not  register 
immediately  that  a  fire  mission  had  been  called  to  Fire  Direction 
Center,  but  unmistakably  that  was  the  situation  and  the  mission  was 
in  progress.  I  listened,  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  to  interfere 
or  let  him  continue,  eventually  deciding  on  the  latter. 

"Azimuth  Zero-Five-Three-Zero,  from  Concentration  Able 
Baker  One-One-Three,  Left  200,  Drop  400,  company  in  attack, 
fuze  Victor  Tare  in  effect,  request  all  available  fire,  will  adjust  .  .  . 


over." 


There  was  nothing  wrong  with  his  procedure.  It  sounded  like  the 
school  solution  to  a  Fort  Sill  situation.  I  wanted  to  have  a  look 
through  the  B.  C.  scope  but  his  eyes  were  glued  to  it.  I  heard  Fire 
Direction  give  him  "on  the  way"  over  the  radio  and  counted  to 
seventeen  before  the  adjusting  rounds  hit.  "Right  Five-Zero,  add 
Five-Zero,  fire  for  effect  .  .  .  hey  FDC,  how  about  mixing  some 
Willie-Peters  and  cracking  a  few  stars,  it's  not  too  bright  out  there." 
By  the  time  I  could  grab  my  binoculars  and  make  my  way  to  the 
aperture  of  the  bunker  the  sky  was  lit  with  bursting  illuminating 
shells,  and  high  columns  of  white  smoke  marked  the  bursting  phos- 
phorus projectiles  which  were  taking  their  toll  along  with  regular 
high  explosive  shells. 

The  Chinese  troops,  caught  under  a  burning,  tearing  hail  of  steel 
and  white  phosphorus,  were  already  breaking,  decimated  by  Maz- 
za's  unrelenting  fire. 

Shortly  after  dawn  I  was  ready  to  leave;  the  old  man  wanted  a 
du-ect  report  on  the  action.  Mazza  walked  down  the  hill  as  far  as 
the  supply  road  with  me.  I  climbed  into  my  jeep  and  leaned  out  to 
shake  his  hand.  "Nice  May  Day,  huh  Captain."  "Sure  Mazza  .  .  . 
nice  May  Day." 
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KENTUCKY 

William  Clay 

God  bless  Kentucky! — dear  old  state, 
The  state  where  I  was  born. 
How  I  love  her  tall  blue  grasses 
And  her  fields  of  waving  com. 

In  springtime  when  the  golden  sun 
Shines  brightly  through  the  trees, 
When  her  orchards  full  of  blossoms 
Echo  sounds  of  buzzing  bees, 

And  when  goldenrod  by  roadsides 
Gaily  nods  to  passers-by. 
While  the  mocking  bird  and  cardinal 
Trill  from  trees  so  tall  and  high, 

There  is  no  state  quite  as  lovely. 
Kentucky  has  her  treasures  too — 
Pretty  lasses,  thoroughbred  horses, 
Many  brave  men,  colonels  too. 

In  the  foot-hills  of  Kentucky 
Cabins  scattered  all  around 
Speak  of  other  days  and  customs. 
Traces  there  can  still  be  found 

Of  the  Indian  and  his  camp-fires. 
There  are  arrows  small  but  keen 
Made  by  Indians  for  their  hunting, 
Many  relics  may  be  seen. 

God  bless  Kentucky! — dear  old  state 
May  she  always  heed  the  call, 
"Sons  and  daughters,  stand  united 
Lest  divided,  you  should  fall." 
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The  day  had  been  long  and  the  night  had  been  uneventful.  It  was 
time  to  get  some  sleep.  It  was  soon  after  stretching  out  on  the  im- 
provised bunk  that  I  fell  asleep,  wearing  aU  my  clothes  except  com- 
bat boots. 

It  may  have  been  one  hour,  perhaps  longer,  when  I  was  awak- 
ened by  Mazza's  voice  on  the  radio.  Somehow  it  did  not  register 
immediately  that  a  fire  mission  had  been  called  to  Fire  Direction 
Center,  but  unmistakably  that  was  the  situation  and  the  mission  was 
in  progress.  I  listened,  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  to  interfere 
or  let  him  continue,  eventually  deciding  on  the  latter. 

"Azimuth  Zero-Five-Three-Zero,  from  Concentration  Able 
Baker  One-One-Three,  Left  200,  Drop  400,  company  in  attack, 
fuze  Victor  Tare  in  effect,  request  all  available  fire,  will  adjust  .  .  . 


over." 


There  was  nothing  wrong  with  his  procedure.  It  sounded  like  the 
school  solution  to  a  Fort  Sill  situation.  I  wanted  to  have  a  look 
through  the  B.  C.  scope  but  his  eyes  were  glued  to  it.  I  heard  Fire 
Direction  give  him  "on  the  way"  over  the  radio  and  counted  to 
seventeen  before  the  adjusting  rounds  hit.  "Right  Five-Zero,  add 
Five-Zero,  fire  for  effect  .  .  .  hey  FDC,  how  about  mixing  some 
Willie-Peters  and  cracking  a  few  stars,  it's  not  too  bright  out  there." 
By  the  time  I  could  grab  my  binoculars  and  make  my  way  to  the 
aperture  of  the  bunker  the  sky  was  lit  with  bursting  illuminating 
shells,  and  high  columns  of  white  smoke  marked  the  bursting  phos- 
phorus projectiles  which  were  taking  their  toU  along  with  regular 
high  explosive  shells. 

The  Chinese  troops,  caught  under  a  burning,  tearing  hail  of  steel 
and  white  phosphorus,  were  already  breaking,  decimated  by  Maz- 
za's unrelenting  fire. 

Shortly  after  dawn  I  was  ready  to  leave;  the  old  man  wanted  a 
direct  report  on  the  action.  Mazza  walked  down  the  hill  as  far  as 
the  supply  road  with  me.  I  climbed  into  my  jeep  and  leaned  out  to 
shake  his  hand.  "Nice  May  Day,  huh  Captain."  "Sure  Mazza  .  .  . 
nice  May  Day." 
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KENTUCKY 

William  Clay 

God  bless  Kentucky! — dear  old  state, 
The  state  where  I  was  born. 
How  I  love  her  tall  blue  grasses 
And  her  fields  of  waving  corn. 

In  springtime  when  the  golden  sun 
Shines  brightly  through  the  trees, 
When  her  orchards  full  of  blossoms 
Echo  sounds  of  buzzing  bees, 

And  when  goldenrod  by  roadsides 
Gaily  nods  to  passers-by, 
While  the  mocking  bird  and  cardinal 
TriU  from  trees  so  tall  and  high, 

There  is  no  state  quite  as  lovely. 
Kentucky  has  her  treasures  too — 
Pretty  lasses,  thoroughbred  horses. 
Many  brave  men,  colonels  too. 

In  the  foot-hills  of  Kentucky 
Cabins  scattered  all  around 
Speak  of  other  days  and  customs. 
Traces  there  can  still  be  found 

Of  the  Indian  and  his  camp-fires. 
There  are  arrows  small  but  keen 
Made  by  Indians  for  their  hunting, 
Many  relics  may  be  seen. 

God  bless  Kentucky! — dear  old  state 
May  she  always  heed  the  call, 
"Sons  and  daughters,  stand  united 
Lest  divided,  you  should  fall." 
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NIGHT  MOOD 

Tommy  Kelley 

Fog,  and  a  dead  tree, 

Stark  black,  with  a 

Veiled,  damp  moon  behind, 

Glowing  like  blue  foxfire 

Through  the  mist  and  bare  branches. 

No  sound  but  the  cold 

Silver  trickle  of  water. 

Somewhere  plashing  quietly 

Into  a  shallow  mossy  pool 

Cupped  in  a  rock's  cool  palm. 

Life  suspended  in  the  cool 

Silver  damp  like  the  heart 

Of  a  frog  in  ice. 

Neither  anticipatmg 

Nor  remembering 

The  warm  soft  gold  of  day. 

Rustling  and  quick-moving; 

For  Night  knows 

Neither  past  nor  future. 

And  is  content 

With  fog. 

And  moon. 

And  cool,  dripping  sUence. 


THE  LIFE  YOU  SAVE 

Tommy  Logsdon 

I  took  a  walk  the  other  day;  Mother  Nature  was  extremely 
happy;  tiny,  enthusiastic  grasshoppers  played  leapfrog  with  springy 
blades  of  grass.  Crisp  leaves  happily  waved  goodbye  to  their  mother 
trees  and  joined  the  wind  in  a  roller-coaster  ride.  Crickets  pains- 
takingly turned  their  kneecaps  in  preparation  for  the  night's  big 
concert.  Trees  stretched  out  their  arms  in  adoration  of  the  warm 
sun.  Squirrels  proudly  took  inventory  in  their  disorderly  pantries. 
Rabbits  gingerly  took  their  wmter  overcoats  out  of  moth  balls. 

And  then  someone  flipped  a  cigarette  out  of  a  car  window. 
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Early  the  next  morning  Mother  Nature  surveyed  the  charred  re- 
mains. She  fondled  the  scorched,  dead  bodies  of  her  creatures.  Her 
breast  housed  the  empty,  useless  feeling  of  death.  She  sobbed  on  the 
earth's  shoulder,  and  then  dried  her  eyes  on  a  soft  pink  cloud. 

And  the  indifferent  driver,  now  miles  away,  nonchalantly  lit  up 
another  cigarette. 


PREPARATION 

PiTSY  HaRKNESS 

in  the  desolation  of  winter,  the  isolation  of  the 
human  soul  is  at  its  peak,  where,  oh,  where  is  the 
laughter  and  companionship  of  autumn,  the  youthfulness 
and  freshness  of  springtime,  the  passionate  heat 
and  love  of  summer? 

lost,  lost  in  the  depth  of  mire  which  muddle  human 
minds  and  emotions  with  the  bare,  stark  realities  of 
living,  we  constantly  struggle  so  against  the 
oppressions  and  depressions  of  nature  and  moods  at 
low  ebb  that  we  lose  sight  completely  of  whatsoever 
things  are  good,  benevolence,  joy,  piety,  tact, 
virtue,  and  valor  are  superseded  by  more  self- 
centered  feelings  of  coventousness,  heedlessness, 
egotism  and  meamiess.  the  harshness  of  winter  seems 
to  strip  us  of  our  ability  to  communicate  with  others, 
save  for  the  satisfaction  of  animal  needs  .  .  . 

just  when  our  behavior  is  at  its  worst,  the  routine 
ritual  of  spring  begins — before  long,  there  are 
soft  shoots  of  young  grass  in  the  dead  earth,  timid 
leaves  begin  to  appear  in  the  naked  trees,  and  the 
tender  heads  of  brave  flowers  are  perceivable  to 
the  alert  eye.  inside  us  too,  something  stirs  and 
begins  to  live  again  .  .  .  this  is  our  realization  that 
we  are  human,  that  life  is  good  and  to  be  shared  with 
others  .  ,  .  nature  is  kind  to  us  for  the  next  three 
seasons,  we  are  overwhelmed  with  a  great  concipiscence 
for  living  .  .  .  this  is  only  deliberate  preparation 
for  the  winter  to  come. 
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ELECTRIC  TRANSMISSION  LINE 

Jess  Wilson 

Giants  in  the  land 

On  hills  they  stand  about 

And  hold  aloft 

Tarnished  crescents  of  ribbon 

That  reach  from  here 

To  there  and  there 

Across  the  wilderness, 

Silently,  carrying  power 

From  the  river's  cool  roar 

Or  the  blast  of  a  hell's  fire  heat. 

Carrying  power  to  saw  a  forest's  trees. 
To  smelt  a  mountain's  ores 
Or  light  an  angel's  wing 
On  a  Christmas  tree. 


FOR  A  MOMENT  HERE— 

PiTSY  HARKNESS 

Young  and  Foolish,  these  were  the  words  to  describe  her.  As  she 
sat  in  the  noisy,  smoke-filled  room  and  half-listened  to  the  hollow 
chatter  of  her  escort,  she  realized  just  how  young  and  foolish  she 
had  been.  Even  as  she  danced  to  the  blaring  music  and  laughed  at 
the  gaudy  jokes,  she  understood  the  beauty  of  the  life  of  love  she 
had  once  known  in  comparison  to  this  superficial  life.  Carelessly  she 
had  tossed  this  aside,  hoping  to  find  a  more  glittering  replacement. 

He  had  been  a  quiet  boy,  full  of  dreams  and  ambitions  and  had 
needed  someone  to  share  his  dreams.  Life  with  him  would  not  have 
been  this  mad  anticipation,  always  looking  for  something  more  ex- 
citing than  the  last  foolish  episode,  but  rather  an  eternal  awakening 
to  the  sparkling  freshness  that  life  holds  for  those  who  seek  it. 

But  now  she  was  lost,  lost  in  the  din  of  emptiness  which  comes 
from  leading  an  ever-searching,  never-finding  existence.  As  the 
music  ended,  so  ended  her  dreams  of  yesterday,  and  sadly,  pain- 
fully she  realized  that  life  moves  on,  and  one  can  never  have  a  sec- 
ond grasp  on  happiness. 
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LOVE'S  CYCLE 

Hazel  Morris 

When  morning  comes  and  it  is  spring, 
I  need  you  to  help  me  hear  birds  sing. 
I  look  for  you  in  flowers  and  grass, 
In  every  face  that  I  see  pass. 
Then  comes  summer  and  you're  not  here, 
I  wait  each  day  and  you're  not  near. 
I  try  to  help  myself  to  fun; 
But  all  the  crowd  seem  one — 
Excluding  me. 

I'm  all  alone  without  you,  Dear, 

Maybe  Autumn  will  bring  you  near. 

But  Autumn  now  has  come  and  gone 

And  still  I  find  myself  alone. 

StUl  looking  forward  to  winter  and  snow 

Praying  that  your  love  and  arms  I'll  know. 

With  love  I  wait  for  spring  again 

And  hope  our  love  will  then  begin. 

If  not,  the  cycle  I'll  go  through — 

A  hundred  million  years  for  you. 


THE  RED  ROSE 

Robert  JohfES 

Walking  with  the  grand  entry  into  the  bull  ring,  the  proud,  young 
matador  sent  a  thrill  of  excitement  and  romance  through  the  hearts 
of  all  the  women  and  a  sense  of  courage  through  the  hearts  of  the 
men. 

Though  he  walked  with  a  boldness,  he  appeared  as  graceful  as  a 
dancer  of  the  finest  ballet.  With  his  form-fitting,  gold  pants  and 
jacket  and  the  black  cummerbund  so  neatly  encircling  his  fancy, 
white,  silk  shirt,  he  was  a  figure  of  genuine  handsomeness. 

The  grand  entry  stopped  approximately  in  the  center  of  the 
arena.  Pepe,  the  young  matador,  walked  to  one  side  of  the  ring 
where  a  beautiful,  young  girl  was  sitting.  He  stopped  short  of  the 
young  girl  and  bowed  in  a  gentlemanly  manner.  She  returned  the 
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courtesy  with  a  nod  of  her  head.  Taking  a  red  rose  from  her  at- 
tractive, black  hair,  she  kissed  it  and  gently  threw  it  to  him  while 
saying,  "Good  luck,  Pepe." 

He  caught  the  flower  and  then  he  too  kissed  it.  Looking  at  her 
pretty,  fine  features  and  her  striking,  brown  eyes,  he  said  "Today, 
tomorrow,  and  throughout  eternity  I'll  fight  for  you,  Lolita."  Kiss- 
ing the  rose  again  he  tossed  it  into  her  lap  and  walked  out  of  the 
arena. 

The  bull  was  released  into  the  ring.  He  strutted  around  the  ring 
with  the  cocky  feeling  of  an  over-rated  champion. 

After  preliminary  play  by  the  toreros,  picadors,  and  the  banderil- 
leros,  the  bull  was  ready  for  the  matador. 

Now  the  hero  of  the  hour  entered  the  bull  ring.  He  was  the  mata- 
dor. He  was  carrying  his  red  muleta,  red  cloth,  and  sword  with 
which  he  will  attempt  to  kill  the  beast. 

As  he  came  closer  to  the  bull,  he  pulled  his  muleta  up  and  ex- 
ecuted a  few  sudden  jerks  with  it.  The  bull  charged  blindly,  but  the 
matador  easily  pulled  his  muleta  out  of  the  way  and  allowed  the 
bull  to  pass  beside  him.  The  crowd  yelled,  "Bravo,  Bravo,  Bravo!" 
He  put  the  crowd  out  of  his  mind,  because  he  knew  he  would  have 
to  use  every  free  second  to  study  the  bull's  actions. 

He  watched  the  brave  animal  turn,  and  he  began  to  think  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "How  fast  will  he  charge?  How  high  or  low  will 
be  hold  his  head?"  Upon  the  perfection  of  the  matador's  learning  a 
few  of  the  bull's  habits  would  depend  the  success  of  the  fight  and 
perhaps  even  his  life. 

After  deftly  avoiding  the  bull  several  times,  the  matador  was 
ready  for  the  kill.  He  moved  slowly  toward  the  tired  animal  and 
raised  his  sword.  .  .  , 

"Mama,  mama,  wake  up.  You  must  start  getting  ready  because 
you  know  how  papa  always  liked  for  you  to  look  your  best." 

Lolita  looked  up  from  her  once-beautiful  face,  but  now  wrinkled 
with  age  and  spoke  softly,  "Yes,  my  child,  I  must  be  getting  ready." 
She  rose  from  her  chair  and  walked  to  the  mantel  over  the  fireplace. 
She  removed  a  worn  Bible  from  the  top  of  the  mantel.  Opening  the 
book,  she  placed  the  aged  rose  with  its  dried  petals  into  the  Bible 
and  closed  it.  .  .  . 

After  the  funeral,  the  family,  along  with  a  few  friends,  drove  to 
the  cemetery. 
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Lolita  watched  with  saddened  and  tear-soaked  eyes  as  they  low- 
ered the  coffin  mto  the  grave.  She  took  a  few  steps  and  looked  at 
the  coffin  in  the  open  grave.  She  opened  her  Bible  and  lifted  the 
red  rose  from  between  the  pages.  Though  the  rose  had  been  dryed 
for  several  years,  it  was  now  wet  with  tears. 

As  she  looked  at  the  open  grave,  she  threw  the  rose  on  top  of  the 
coffin  and  whispered  "Good  luck,  Pepe." 


WINTER  HELLS 

Charles  W.  Semonis 

The  night  is  coming  swiftly  now  to  these  dark  hills 

So  splendour-stricken  in  the  sunset  glow, 

And  from  the  woods,  denuded  by  the  autumn  blasts. 

There  permeates  a  stillness  that  enriches  one 

Who  walks  upon  these  lonely  hills  when  day 

Is  nearly  done.  No  noise  is  here  to  call 

The  mind  away  from  nobler,  better  things 

At  this  half -sacred  hour.  And  Nature  stands  to  bend 

Her  gorgeous  head  with  anyone  who  dares  to  pray. 

For  surely  he  who  walks  these  hills  by  setting  sun 

Must  know  a  sweet  refreshment  of  the  soul 

And  night  descends  to  find  a  man  at  peace  with  God. 


A  PRAYER 

Maude  G.  Ragland 

If  I've  been  too  busy  with  life's  daily  tasks 

To  give  the  right  answer  to  a  child's  question  asked; 

If  I've  been  too  busy  with  trials  of  the  day 

To  help  some  weary  soul  along  life's  rough  way; 

If  I've  been  too  busy  with  cares  of  the  hour 

To  help  some  struggling  person  his  burden  to  share; 

If  time  has  passed  by  and  I've  not  learned  to  live. 

My  one  earnest  prayer  is,  "Oh,  Dear  Lord,  forgiven. 
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I  MUST  .  .  .! 

Mike  Gassaway 

The  bed  was  flounced  with  lace,  the  room  was  a  soft  blue,  the 
windows  looked  as  if  garlanded  with  snow,  and  the  rug  was  a  wall- 
to-wall  white  tufted  one.  As  he  scanned  this  abode,  one  thought 
stuck  in  his  mind,  "I  must .  . ." 

The  bed  which  imprisoned  the  lad  of  twenty-six  was  a  prison  of 
ease.  The  young  man  was  the  unfortunate  son  of  an  up-and-coming 
banker  of  New  York.  As  the  prison  became  more  imminent  in  his 
mind,  a  sudden  click  of  the  door  latch  warned  of  intruders. 

As  the  door  slowly  creaked  its  way  open,  a  sprightly,  middle- 
aged  woman  sneaked  in.  "Oh!  You  are  still  awake,  aren't  you 
dear?"  said  the  mother  of  the  young  man.  "I  didn't  think  you  would 
be  asleep.  Does  it  hurt  much?  That  old  car  should  have  been  de- 
stroyed long  ago,  but  no,  you — "  All  at  once  tears  came  to  the  eyes 
of  the  woman  as  she  surveyed  the  perfect  body  and  yet  paralysed 
legs  of  the  young. 

The  crying  stopped,  faces  straightened,  and  a  faint  smile  ap- 
peared on  the  woman's  lips.  "I  have  some  news,"  she  said  weakly. 
"Your  wife-to-be  will  be  here  from  Straton  soon."  With  an  almost 
apologetic  tone,  the  woman  excused  herself  from  the  room. 

"I  must  .  .  .,  I  must ,  .  .,"  thought  the  young  man  as  he  took  his 
only  movable  hand  from  beneath  the  cover. 

As  the  hand  was  removed,  the  overactive  mind  of  the  "prisoner" 
scanned  mentally  all  of  the  wonderful  times  he  had  had:  his  joys 
and  carefree  schooling,  the  presidency  of  the  senior  class  at  col- 
lege, the  senior  prom  when  he  became  engaged.  Those  were  great 
times.  What  more  could  a  young  man  ask? 

Even  as  these  thoughts  passed  through  the  mind,  the  eyes  came 
to  rest  on  the  pile  of  motionless  ruffle.  These  are  my  legs  that  car- 
ried me  over  for  the  touchdown  that  beat  Branton  University,  our 
ace  rival,  and  these  are  the  legs  that  carried  me  up  the  stage  for  the 
validictorian  address,  and — why  go  on,  for  these  legs  will  never 
carry  me  again. 

He  glanced  once  again  at  his  only  good  hand.  In  his  hand  was  a 
hunting  knife  that  was  seized  secretly  from  his  nightstand  drawer. 
One  thought  bounded  in  his  brain  with  a  thundering  force,  "I 
must . . ," 

Below,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  The  young,  beautiful  wife- 
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to-be  was  admitted  into  the  lower  hall.  With  little  or  no  formality, 

all  turned  toward  the  steps  that  led  to  the  ruffled  prison. 

With  the  first  step  of  high  heels  pounding  on  the  stairs,  the 

thought  became  stronger,  "I  must .  .  ,,  I  must .  .  .,  I  will  .  .  .!" 

*     *     *     * 

As  the  door  opened  to  the  beautifully-decorated,  flower-filled 
room,  a  feeling  of  peace  seemed  to  fill  the  room.  Complete  peace! 


MroNIGHT 

Bobby  Holtzsclaw 

It  is  eleven  o'clock.  The  moon  is  full.  Jerry  sits  waiting  on  a 
Central  Park  bench.  Nancy,  his  fiancee,  walks  slowly  toward  the 
bench.  She  sits  beside  him.  Nancy  speaks:  "What  has  been  bother- 
ing you  lately,  Jerry?' 

Jerry  lets  his  face  slide  into  his  hands  and  replies:  "Oh,  Nancy,  I 
can't  tell  you.  It  is  just  too  awful.  But  I  just  can't  go  on.  I  just 
can't!" 

"Tell  me,  Jerry." 

"Nancy,  if  you  only  knew  what  I  am  going  through.  You're  not 
safe  with  me  anymore.  I'm  dangerous.  I  know  you  will  find  this 
hard  to  believe,  but  I  must  tell  you  for  your  own  safety. 

"Nancy,  I  am  a  werewolf.  When  the  moon  is  full,  I  have  a  crav- 
ing for  human  blood.  That  is  really  the  reason  I  have  had  you  to 
come  here  tonight.  You  are  warm  and  beautiful.  So,  Nancy,  please 
run  before  the  clock  strikes  midnight.  See,  it  is  ten  minutes  till  the 
hour  now.  Oh,  please  hurry!" 

"Jerry,  I  can't  leave  you  now.  You  need  me.  Jerry,  I  love  you. 
Don't  make  me  go.  Please  don't." 

Jerry  sat  thinking  about  what  a  joke  he  was  playing  on  Nancy.  It 
would  soon  be  12:00.  Then  the  fun  would  really  start. 

At  five  until  the  hour,  Jerry  started  to  mess  his  hair,  and  put 
some  fake  teeth  in  his  mouth  that  he  had  purchased  at  a  novelty 
store.  As  the  clock  began  striking,  Jerry  pulled  Nancy  closer.  She 
was  frightened  and  began  to  cry. 

As  the  clock  struck  the  eighth  time,  Jerry  put  his  lips  at  Nancy's 
throat.  Then  the  clock  struck  nine,  then  ten,  then  eleven  and  then 
midnight.  As  Jerry  raised  his  head  laughing,  Nancy  punctured  his 
throat  with  her  fangs.  His  blood  cozed  from  her  mouth. 
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AFTERNOON  OF  A  DIPSOMANIAC 

(A  Melodrama) 

Tommy  Kelley 

"Some  stuffy  fool  likes  Bach," 

she  said, 
And,  frowning  distastefully,  she  shook 

her  head; 
"How  terribly,  frightfully  boring," 

she  thought. 
And  she  took  to  the  kitchen  the  package 

she'd  bought. 
"This  will  help  me  to  reason, 

to  reason  and  think — " 
And  with  that  she  measured 

a  strong  amber  drink. 
She  savored  this  first,  then  tried 

a  second. 
And,  "One  more  won't  hurt  a  thing," 

she  reckoned. 
With  the  third  magic  draught, 

her  heartache  grew  dim, 
And  she  no  longer  pondered 

her  trouble  with  "him." 
A  fourth,  then  a  fifth — oh,  the  world 

was  so  right! 
And  she  felt  in  her  heart 

no  malice,  no  spite. 
Till  finally  she  nodded;  all  care 

slipped  away, 
And  she  slipped  (like  a  swan)  into 

rose-colored  day. 
Into  a  dreamland  that  knew 

no  pain; 
A  land  full  of  butterflies  and 

soft,  silky  rain. 
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Her  return  to  the  world  was  a 

different  story — 
Eyes  aching,  struck  blind  by  a 

sunset's  bright  glory, 
Head  pounding,  mouth  dry,  ears 

ringing,  and — "Oh! 
I  wish  they'd  turn  off  that 

damned  radio!" 


NO  COMMUNICATION 

Peggy  Perciful 


Laura  gazed  out  at  the  blue,  clear  night  with  the  big,  yellow 
moon  laughing  down  at  her.  Her  eyes  then  wandered  over  to  Mark, 
as  they  went  speeding  along  the  white  strip  of  pavement  in  their  red 
Jaguar.  He  had  a  determined  look  about  him  but  there  was  gentle- 
ness, too,  even  if  one  did  see  it  only  occasionally,  in  the  quick 
twinkle  of  his  eye. 

"Mark,  I  know  you'll  think  this  is  childish  but  I  feel  like — well, 
I  want  to  write  again.  It's  worth  trying,  although  when  I  really  think 
about  it,  I  know  I  could  probably  never  be  a  successful  writer.  If 
once,  just  once,  I  could  write  something  good,  something  worth- 
while. Not  something  just  to  please  the  public  or  to  sell  a  million 
copies,  but  if  I  could  just  give  one  person  real  enjoyment  by  writ- 
ing with  feeling,  to  guide,  to  instruct,  to  teach"  .  .  .  and  her  voice 
died  away  as  Mark  interrupted  her. 

"Oh,  I  intended  to  tell  you,  the  boss  has  invited  us  over  for  a 
cocktail  party  next  week,  and  I've  been  thinking,  we  don't  seem  to 
entertain  much  anymore.  We  do  owe  the  Morgans  a  return  dinner 
engagement." 

Laura  knew  that  she  must  make  him  realize  how  much  writing 
meant  to  her.  Once  it  had  been  her  whole  existence,  her  one  pur- 
pose in  life,  and  then  Mark  had  come  along  with  that  careless,  hap- 
hazard smile  of  his.  Yes,  he  was  what  every  girl  dreams  of  on  a 
night  filled  with  moonlight  like  this  one.  There  had  been  more  than 
his  good  looks  though;  he  had  made  her  feel  safe  in  an  unsafe 
world;  and  with  him,  she  came  out  of  her  dream  world  and  was  able 
to  face  reality.  She  had  someone  who  cared  and  seemed  to  under- 
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stand.  She  had  placed  her  life,  her  future,  her  world  in  his  hands  to 
let  them  unfurl. 

Weeks  later,  as  Laura  walked  lazily  through  the  park  on  her  way 
to  meet  Mark  for  a  luncheon  engagement  with  some  friends,  she 
hesitated,  noticing  her  watch,  then  stopped  abruptly.  She  stooped 
to  help  a  friend  in  dire  need.  The  small,  black  mutt  gav?.  a  faint 
whine  as  she  removed  the  glass  from  his  paw,  then  barked  bravely 
with  gratitude  for  the  little  pat  she  gave  him  as  she  went  on  her  way. 
He  gave  a  little  leap  to  beg  her  to  stay,  and  Laura  sighed  as  she  felt 
the  stocking  tear;  but  there  was  no  time  to  return  home,  and  Mark 
would  be  furious  if  she  were  late. 

He  was  so  particular  about  so  many  things,  so  exact  and  so  seem- 
ingly perfect  in  everything  he  did.  People  enjoyed  his  company  for 
he  had  a  quick  wit  and  a  way  of  making  one  feel  at  ease.  She  almost 
laughed  at  how  little  they  did  know  him.  Laura  knew  how  much  he 
depended  on  others  and  especially  how  very  much  he  needed  her. 
He  needed  her  assurance,  her  every  spare  moment.  She  was  a 
mother  first  and  a  wife  second. 

The  house  was  dark  as  Laura  drove  the  car  into  the  drive.  She 
thought  surely  Mark  would  be  with  her  tonight,  of  all  nights,  on  her 
birthday.  Five  years  of  marriage  and  what  had  they  to  show  for  it; 
they  had  passed  so  quickly.  Mark  was  successful,  if  one  thought  of 
material  wealth.  What  had  happened  to  htm  old  ideas,  his  old  ambi- 
tions? Perhaps,  he  was  happy;  at  least,  she  had  tried,  for  she  loved 
him  so  very  much. 

The  lights  dazzled  her  and  the  laughter  and  shouting  engulfed  her 
as  she  opened  the  door.  "Surprise!  Surprise!"  Laura  smiled  and 
moved  graciously  around  to  each  guest  and  listened  to  talk  about 
the  new  yacht,  the  new  house  and  the  invitation  to  this  club  and 
that  one.  Had  they  grown  so  distant,  so  old,  and  so  tired  of  each 
other  that  they  now  needed  the  noise  and  chatter  of  these  empty 
shells  of  success,  these  poor  pretentious  people?  Couldn't  they  have 
been  alone  tonight  to  talk?  She  needed  him  so,  but  after  the  first 
year,  they  had  talked  less  and  less  of  important  things  and  had 
grown  farther  and  farther  apart. 

"Mark,  could  I  see  you  a  minute?" 

"Yes,  darling,  of  course.  Excuse  me,  Bill,  Alice?"  Laura  closed 
the  door  tightly,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  last  year  of  doubt,  neglect  and 
confusion.  "Well,  Hon,  you've  done  it  again.  J.  B.  signed  the  con- 
tract, this  may  mean  my  promotion.  He  just  told  me  that  a  man 
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with  a  wife  like  you  would  naturally  be  successful."  She  knew  she 
must  wait  again,  but  for  how  long. 

Many  months  passed  and  at  last  she  felt  she  must  tell  him.  "You 
see,  I  feel  that  women,  at  least  some  women,  need  more  than  just 
love,  managing  a  home,  having  children  and  being  the  perfect  hos- 
tess. We  all  need  some  purpose,  some  goal  in  life.  Oh,  God,  I'd 
never  realized  how  difficult  this  would  be,  because  I  know  how 
much  you  need  me,  but  I  want  to  be  loved  and  protected  in  return. 
I  want  to  open  up  and  envelop  others.  I  need  to  share,  Mark,  to 
feel  I'm  accomplishing  something,  working  towards  something. 
Here,  I'm  growing  stale,  decaying,  growing  yellow  like  dead  leaves. 
I  want  a  divorce." 

"Really,  Laura,"  Mark  laughed  lightly,  trying  to  reassure  him- 
self. "Have  you  been  writing  that  for  the  bridge  club  or  is  it  from  a 
new  play?  What  you  need  is  a  vacation,  maybe  a  short  trip  to  Eng- 
land. We'll  talk  about  it  later,  I  must  run,  I'm  late  now.  See  you 
later,  Darling." 

The  plane  was  bringing  her  nearer  her  destination,  or  destiny,  as 
Laura  gazed  at  the  ocean  below  and  the  clouds  above.  It  reminded 
her  of  the  gulf  between  her  and  Mark.  Would  he  ever  understand 
or  accept  her  reason  for  leaving  him?  Perhaps,  he  would  when  he 
read  her  first  novel.  She  had  hated  feeling  like  a  possession — some- 
thing that  could  be  bought  or  sold. 

What  lay  ahead,  she  knew  not,  but  there  was  excitement  in  not 
knowing  and  in  freedom;  yet,  sadness  too.  If  they  could  have 
talked,  but  somewhere  a  line  was  down,  and  there  was  no  com- 
munication. 


PREJUDICE 

Nancy  Haise 


He  smiled  at  me  and  I 
could  see  his  eyes; 

They  were  filled  with  warmth 
with  love  with  affection. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and 
breathed  some  sighs, 

The  sighs  were  more  of 
sadness  than  reflection. 
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As  his  lips  parted  his  straight 
white  teeth  did  appear, 

His  perfect  mouth,  envied 
by  the  others, 

Moved,  telling  me  of  his 
doubt  and  fear 

And  searching  the  reason 
why  all  men  aren't  brothers. 

Why  is  there  in  this  world 
of  love  and  hate, 

So  litde  understandmg  among 
men,  countries,  and  nations? 

Why  don't  we  reason,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  fate, 

And  allow  all  peoples  to  live 
in  friendly  relations? 

The  man  was  golden  brown, 
belonging  to  another  race. 

Long  it  takes  this  world 
to  be  a  nicer  place. 


WHY  LIVE? 

James  R.  Williams 

Why  live  to  suffer  all  that  life  can  bring? 
When  one  swift  movement  of  the  hand  can  find 
A  resting  place  where  only  death  will  sing 
Her  song  of  peace  that  cools  the  heated  mind. 
Death's  door  is  always  open,  always  there 
To  beckon  and  to  tempt  the  soul  of  man. 
Always  her  fingers,  dark  yet  sometimes  fair. 
Caress  the  mind  and  lead  it  to  her  land. 
We  live  because  the  light  of  life  shines  far 
Brighter  than  Death's  candle  flame  can  glow. 
Courageous  hearts  still  searching  for  their  star 
Must  live  their  destined  hour  before  they  go. 

We  live  because  the  joy  of  one  sweet  hour 
Is  dearer  far  than  Death's  eternal  power. 
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THE  DIFFERENCE 

Charles  W.  Semonis 

Faith  sees  a  star  in  the  blackness 
When  Reason  says  "There  is  no  star," 
And  Hope  views  scenes  of  loveliness 
While  Logic  says  that  from  afar 
There  comes  a  noisy  bugle  call 
For  men  to  come  and  die  in  war 
Against  their  brothers;  and  that  all 
The  world  shall  know  an  awful  dark 
In  which  there's  not  the  faintest  spark 
Of  Light. 

Hope  hears  songs  and  rustle  of  wings 
But  Logic  has  a  look  of  scorn 
Upon  her  ugly  face  and  brings 
No  roses  to  a  shrine — but  thorns. 
Faith  does  not  cry  out  in  anguish 
But  remains  always  firm,  secure 
When  Reason  seems  almost  to  wish 
That  man  might  be  destroyed,  and  pure 
And  wondrous  Hope  says,  "I'll  endure 
The  Night." 


THE  TRANSITION 

Jewel  Wilder 

FEBRUARY 

I'm  a  party  girl,  and  no  one's  going  to  change  that.  None  of  those 
ball-and-chain  ideas  ever  mar  my  thoughts.  In  fact,  marriage 
doesn't  even  enter  my  mind.  Weddings  are  for  wall  flowers.  They're 
both  forbidden  words  in  my  vocabulary. 

I  don't  approve  of  sentimental  rot  like  engagements,  going 
steady,  or  even  dating  one  guy  more  than  four  or  five  times.  (Since 
men  are  the  weaker  sex,  they  usually  flip  after  a  few  dates.)  I'll 
admit,  men  are  habit  forming,  but  this  Li'l  co-eds  too  smart  to  pick 
up  or  encourage  bad  habits. 

It's  disgusting  to  sit  here  every  night  watching  the  co-eds  pair  off 
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like  cooing  doves.  Oh,  I  date,  but  I  don't  get  crushes,  swoon,  go  off 
the  deep  end,  or  any  of  that  nonsense.  I'm  too  practical.  My  phi- 
losophy is  "Every  man  for  himself,"  and  "He  who  travels  alone 
travels  farthest."  And  brother,  the  sky  is  the  limit!  I  want  to  be  top 
dog,  or  else.  No  man  can  change  my  plans. 

Here  comes  one  of  those  foolish  young  things,  (Oh,  pardon  me, 
this  one's  an  older  fool.)  Watch  how  I  treat  him — it's  the  only  way 
to  treat  any  of  them.  He's  going  to  ask  me  to  dance,  so  I'll  turn  on 
the  smile,  lower  my  eyelashes,  uncross  my  legs,  sit  up  straight — 
Damn!  What  a  girl  has  to  do. 

His  dancing's  smooth  and  his  line's  ditto.  He's  not  too  bad  to 
look  at,  either.  Guess  I'd  better  bait  the  line,  see  what  kind  of 
sucker  I've  found  this  time.  WellUlll,  that's  a  new  twist!  He  not  only 
swallowed  the  bait,  he  also  digested  the  line.  More,  junior?  You're 
asking  for  it.  .  .  . 

February's  almost  gone.  I  haven't  stayed  in  one  night  since  the 
beginning  of  this  month.  But  the  shocking  part  is  that  I've  spent 
every  night  with  Jim.  I  think  it's  all  right  to  date  them  more  than  a 
couple  of  times  if  you  don't  fall  for  their  line — it's  nothing  new — 
but 

Jim  isn't  exactly  stingy  on  our  dates;  it's  just  that  he's  saving  his 
money.  I  won't  object,  since  one  of  these  days  I'll  be  quite  famous 
and  have  scads  of  money. 
MARCH 

Jim  knows  quite  a  lot  of  people.  No  matter  where  we  go,  some- 
one stops  to  talk  to  us.  We're  not  serious — for  heaven's  sake,  no! — 
but  we  do  make  such  a  nice  couple — well,  any  girl  likes  to  be  proud 
of  her  date. 

His  parents  came  down  last  weekend — they're  very  charming. 
By  some  odd  coincidence,  they  know  my  parents.  They  stopped  on 
their  way  back  home  Sunday  to  visit  them.  Mother  mailed  her  ap- 
proval of  them — parents!  I  know  what  the  four  of  them  would  like 
to  think,  but  I'm  not  letting  thoughts  like  that  breed — no,  sireee! 
Marriage  is  not  included  in  my  plans.  I'll  just  have  to  have  a  talk 
with  my  parents. 

Since  it's  been  so  nice  and  warm  these  last  March  days,  Jim  and 
I  have  started  taking  our  lunch  and  hiking  off  campus  to  a  secluded 
area — Don't  get  that  look!  Everyone  needs  to  get  away  from  the 
classroom,  books,  and  studies  once  in  a  while — besides,  it's  not 
fun  talking  to  oneself  and  Jim  is  interesting  to  listen  to.  We're  sel- 
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dom  ever  alone,  though,  since  other  couples  have  the  same  idea, 
and  Jim  has  so  many  friends  who  enjoy  his  company  as  much  as 
I  do. 

We  double-date,  triple-date,  seldom  alone,  on  special  occasions 
like  the  Senior  Dance,  Military  Ball,  graduating  class  picnic,  and 
Pep  Club  dinner.  Everyone  wants  to  be  in  our  group — never  a  dull 
moment!  I'm  not  bragging — I'm  just  proud.  I'm  beginning  to  think 
that  being  a  B.M.O.C.  is  just  as  great  an  honor  as  being  one  of  New 
York's  V.I.P.'s.  Anyway,  it's  quite  an  honor  being  Jim's  girl.  But 
we're  not  serious. 
APRIL 

There's  been  one  trip  after  another  this  month.  If  it  hasn't  been 
Vocational  Conference,  Religious  Emphasis  Week,  or  club  trips, 
it's  been  trips  home.  The  worse  part  has  been  that  Jim  and  I  haven't 
been  together  for  six  days  this  whole  month.  When  Jim  would  be  in 
one  place,  I'd  be  in  another. 

I  wanted  to  go  home  with  him  Sunday  (his  mother  had  a  big 
family  dinner  planned),  but  our  sorority  decided  I  should  represent 
us  at  a  faculty  tea.  Jim  forgave  me  since  he  does  realize  how  I  feel 
about  social  gatherings — and  trips.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
was  bored. 

During  spring  vacation  I  took  a  week  for  traveling — you  name 
it,  I've  seen  it,  or  at  least  passed  through  it.  A  group  of  girls  and  I 
went — I  was  miserable.  I  missed  Jim.  He's  excellent  company.  He's 
nothing  like  the  chatterboxes  I  spent  the  week  with.  It's  not  that  I 
love  him — it's  just  that  he's  such  a  nice  habit  it's  uncomfortable  to 
be  without  him.  You  know  what  I  mean, 

I  hope  I  never  take  another  trip,  I'm  slightly  "tripped"  out.  Jim 
and  I  wanted  to  visit  his  parents  last  weekend  (thank  goodness  it's 
only  a  short  drive).  There  was  a  party  at  the  country  club,  but  I 
wanted  to  stay  in.  Jim  and  I  watched  t.v.,  played  cards,  popped 
com,  and  ended  the  evening  swinging  lazily  in  the  front  porch 
swing.  It  was  a  wonderful  evening. 

I  think  I've  come  to  my  senses  at  last.  No  more  dreams  of  travel- 
ing from  country  to  country  trying  to  establish  a  name  for  myself. 
If  I  can  settle  down  in  one  large  metropolis,  establish  roots,  and  im- 
portant contacts,  cliques,  and  the  like — I'U  be  content. 

I've  had  several  interviews  for  jobs.  You'd  be  surprised  how  httle 
they  offer  for  the  work  they  ask  you  to  do.  Jim  isn't  too  particular 
about  salaries.  He  wants  a  steady,  reliable,  room-for-advancement 
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job  with  security  for  the  (I  think  he'?  getting  too  serious).  We  had 
an  argument  over  the  job  I  refused.  I  wanted  more  than  what  they 
offered.  Jim  told  me  the  amount  I  refused  would  easily  pay  our 
bills.  I  exploded!  Right  then  and  there  I  told  him  that  I  wasn't  look- 
ing for  anyone  to  share  my  paycheck,  that  I  was  not  getting  mar- 
ried, and  I  wanted  enough  money  to  be  independent.  If  I  wasn't  of- 
fered any  more  than  that  amount,  I  would  have  to  get  married  and 
combine  my  paycheck  in  order  to  live  happily.  I  had  too  many 
plans,  and  I  told  him  so. 

MAY 

I  haven't  seen  Jim  lately — in  fact,  not  for  two  weeks.  A  friend  of 
ours  said  Jim  had  started  part-time  work  and  is  due  a  raise  the  first 
of  June.  The  raise  will  be  steady  from  then  on — one  every  three 
months  afterwards.  He's  amibitious,  smart — a  wonderful  guy.  I 
miss  him  terribly.  He  upset  me  so  the  night  of  our  argument  that  I 
cried  all  night.  Truthfully,  I've  cried  every  time  I've  thought  about 
it — or  him.  I  never  thought  I'd  cry  over  a  mere  acquaintance — a 
friend. 

JUNE 

I  can't  walk  across  that  stage  tomorrow.  It's  too  final.  I  know 
where  I'll  be  after  tomorrow — it  hurts.  To  be  working  in  the  same 
town  with  Jim,  not  being  able  to  be  with  him  as  we  used  to  be.  .  . 
Oh,  Jimmy,  Jimmy  .  .  . 

I  had  a  visitor  last  night — Jim.  I  was  so  overjoyed  to  see  him  I 
threw  my  arms  around  his  neck  and  bawled.  I'll  never  forget  that 
night — the  night  before  we  graduated. 

As  we  walked  down  the  aisle,  I  couldn't  help  wondering — when 
had  the  change  begun?  Those  bells  you  hear  aren't  from  the  cam- 
pus tower — they're  our  wedding  bells. 


A  TRAP  DOOR 

Barbara  Parsons 

Do  you  have  a  trap  door  at  your  house?  I  bet  you  do.  Every- 
body has  a  trap  door.  Maybe  it  isn't  one  you  can  see,  but  I  bet 
you've  got  one.  My  granny  used  to  tell  me,  "Why,  Child,  every- 
one's got  a  trap  door,"  and  I  used  to  crawl  up  in  her  lap  and  she'd 
'plain  it  all  to  me — 'bout  how  some  people  has  got  honest-to-good- 
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ness  trap  doors  that  you  can  see  and  touch,  but  most  folks  has  got 
trap-doors  in  their  heads.  Now  you  probably  don't  believe  this,  but 
it's  true,  'cause  my  Granny  said  so  and  my  Granny's  a  smart  wo- 
man. She  knows  lots  about  human  beings  and  what  makes  'em  act 
all  the  funny  ways  they  do.  The  main  reason,  she  told  me,  is  that 
trap  door  of  theirs — it's  an  odd  thing — that  trap  door,  'causmg 
most  folks  try  to  say  they  ain't  got  one,  but  they  have.  Everybody 
does  'cause  my  Granny  said  so  and  my  Granny's  a  smart  woman. 
It's  just  like  a  real  trap  door.  People  catch  things  in  there  and  hide 
them.  I  bet  you  use  your  trap  door  to  lock  up  all  kinds  of  things 
you  don't  want  other  folks  to  know.  Ain't  that  so?  Bet  it  is — why, 
even  I  have  a  trap  door,  and  I  got  little  secrets  hid  in  there  just  like 
everybody  else.  But  my  Granny's,  she  says  that  is  bad — that  it 
ain't  good  to  have  trap  doors — especially  with  lots  of  things  all 
locked  up  tight.  Granny  believes  that's  one  of  the  reasons  my  Aunt 
Lulu  had  to  be  put  in  a  hospital  for  people  that's  sick  in  the  "think- 
ing way."  Aunt  Lulu  had  a  great  ole  big  trap  door,  Granny  says, 
'cause  Aunt  Lulu  never  would  tell  anybody  how  she  really  felt. 
She'd  just  laugh  and  cry  real  funny  and  about  things  that  I  didn't 
think  was  funny  at  all.  She'd  go  on  believing  her  husband  what 
was  kilt  in  the  war  was  a'  'comin'  home.  She  wouldn't  open  up  that 
trap  door  and  let  us  know  she  really  knew  he  wasn't  a'  comin' 
home.  She  really  got  confused;  that's  why  they  took  her  away.  She 
got  some  things  in  the  trap-door  mixed  up  with  real,  living  things, 
but  that  was  Aunt  Lulu,  and  we  ain't  worried  about  her.  We  can't 
help  her,  but  my  Granny  and  me,  well,  we  can  help  you.  That's 
why  we  wanted  to  teU  you  about  the  trap-doors.  How  it  might  be 
O.K.  to  have  a  little  trap  door,  but  it  really  ain't  good  to  have  one 
at  all.  What  I  mean  is  it's  better  not  to  have  secrets.  They  ain't 
good  for  ya'  or  for  the  people  what  has  to  live  with  ya'.  My  Gran- 
ny says  the  best  thing  is  always  to  be  honest  with  the  world,  but, 
mainly,  be  honest  with  yourself.  And  how  can  you,  let  me  ask  ya', 
be  honest  with  yourself  if  you  are  gonna  go  a'  hidin'  things  and  a' 
locking  'em  up  in  a  trap  door?  That's  what  my  granny  says,  and 
my  Granny  is  a  smart  woman. 
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TRY 

Frank  Pearce 

Though  I  may  try  to  write  a  passing  verse, 
My  trying  is  in  vain.  For  I  am  not 
The  mighty  poet  who  hopes  to  fill  his  purse 
With  gold  from  his  fruits  of  art.  My  not-so-hot 
Poetic  work  may  not  be  called  a  great, 
But  I  may  say  that  I  did  try  to  make 
A  poem  that  is  my  best.  It  may  be  that  fate 
Will  give  to  me  an  even  better  break, 
For  I  may  be  the  man  who  cures  the  sick, 
The  man  who  wins  the  game,  or  I  may  be 
The  man  who  owns  the  most,  a  man  of  brick 
And  steel,  but  most  of  all  I  know  I  am  free. 
And  though  my  verse  is  not  so  very  good, 
I  know,  myself,  I  did  the  best  I  could. 


TO  YOUTH 

Jean  Patterson 

When  I  remember  you  I'U  not  be  sad, 
For  those  were  days  that  filled  my  heart  with  joy. 
The  songs,  the  walks,  the  tears,  the  laughs  we  had- 
These  will  remain  and  nothing  can  destroy. 

Could  I  but  cling  one  moment  more  to  thee. 
The  fears  that  crowd  my  mind  perhaps  would  cease. 
But  progress  we  must  not  by  will  impede. 
Nor  stop  the  dread  finality  of  release. 

Life  has  for  each,  adventures  new  to  yield 
And  these  few  years  are  an  interlude. 
By  pressing  onward  still  we  mold  and  build — 
To  stop  too  soon  would  make  the  building  crude. 

Though  eager  to  fulfill  ambitions  high, 
I  linger — and  cannot  control  a  sigh. 
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PURITY  NO  MORE  POSSESSED 

Beryl  Boerner 

The  snow  fell  down  on  the  war-torn  hill. 
So  beautiful,  pure  and  white, 
Down  on  the  rubble  of  greedy  hearts 
And  the  graves  of  man  who  kill. 

The  hill  looked  cahn  and  tranquil. 
Within  the  nearby  city  wall 
Enemies  waited  with  their  guns  alert 
Ready  to  shoot  and  kill. 

Soon  the  snow  will  be  ugly  and  black 
And  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  men. 
The  hearts  of  men  will  be  cold  and  hard 
As  they  prepare  for  another  attack. 

They'll  fight  until  they  all  have  died 
And  the  city  lies  ruined  and  torn. 
The  bodies  of  men  lie  broken  and  dead 
And  the  urge  of  their  hearts  is  gratified. 

The  snow  fell  on  the  war-torn  hill, 
So  beautiful,  pure  and  white, 
Down  on  the  rubble  of  greedy  hearts 
Blackened  by  men  who  kill. 


THE  BOUNDS 

Bonnie  Jean  Wesley 

No  man  can  be  alone; 

For  man  is  Nature, 

But  Nature  is  more  than  man. 

Man  is  God, 

But  God  is  more  than  man. 

Man  is  eternal, 

And  Eternity  knows  not  solitude. 
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HE  CHEATED  DEATH 

TURLEY  TXJDOR 

As  the  fool  buzzed  down  the  highway  doing  ninety-five, 
He  passed  them  one  by  one,  those  who'd  rather  stay  alive. 

He  heard  a  trooper's  siren,  but  would  not  let  him  pass, 

He  gazed  back  through  the  mirror  and  mashed  down  on  the  gas. 

The  red  light  started  flashing,  as  he  was  giving  chase, 
The  girl  looked  back  and  smiled  and  said,  "I  believe  he  wants  to 
race." 

They  cruised  on  down  and  hit  a  hiU, 
And  that  hotrod  Ford  went  faster  still. 

He  rounded  a  curve  and  was  doing  fine. 
And  thought  he'd  lost  that  cop  behind. 

The  girl  looked  over  and  smiled,  you  know, 
And  reached  and  flipped  on  the  radio. 

As  they  were  rounding  a  little  knoll. 

The  radio  said  you  better  shake,  rattle,  and  roU. 

"That  cop  driving  that  limousine 
Can't  catch  my  hotrod  flying-machine." 

As  the  Ford  was  way  out  in  the  lead, 
He  thought  he  might  as  well  cut  speed. 

As  the  boy  turned  to  give  a  glance. 
The  cop  then  saw  he  had  his  chance. 

He  shot  the  gas  to  that  limousine 

And  pulled  alongside  that  flying-machine. 

Now  they  were  running  side  by  side 

And  the  cop  looked  over  and  caught  his  eye. 

He  sneered  back  at  him  as  he  mashed  the  gas. 
But  neither  one  could  seem  to  pass. 

It  looked  as  though  neither  one  would  win. 
Because  a  fast  freight  came  around  the  bend. 
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Now  the  only  way  he  could  wm,  I  mean, 
Was  to  put  that  freight  train  in  between. 

The  cop  looked  over  and  checked  his  pace, 
And  the  Ford  was  determined  to  win  this  race. 

Now  the  cop  had  already  cut  his  speed, 
And  that  hotrod  Ford  went  to  the  lead. 

The  train  and  the  Ford  were  coming  down  the  stretch, 
Which  one  would  win  you  couldn't  tell  yet. 

The  cop  watched  this  race  and  sighed. 
And  it  looked  as  though  there  would  be  a  tie. 

As  the  flagman  ran  to  flag  'em  back, 
The  hotrod  Ford  jumped  across  the  track. 

The  girl  got  scared  and  jumped  and  screamed. 
And  the  freight  rumbled  over  the  flying-machine. 

Now  listen,  my  friend,  you  better  take  heed. 

If  you  drive  a  hotrod  Ford,  then  watch  your  speed. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  TRUE  MEANING  OF 

CHRISTMAS 

Linda  Gassaway 

Standing  by  the  front  bay  window,  Diana,  home  from  College 
for  the  Christmas  Holidays,  watched  the  crystal  flakes  of  snow  as 
they  blanketed  the  earth.  Somehow  the  soft  snow,  the  atmosphere 
of  peace  and  good-will,  the  entire  spirit  about  her  caused  her  mind 
to  wander  back  through  the  spans  of  time  to  the  first  Christmas. 
As  she  thought  about  the  first  Christmas,  she  remembered  how  the 
angels  had  appeared  to  the  shepherds  and  proclaimed  the  birth  of 
the  Saviour,  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  wondered  what  the 
true  meaning  of  Christmas  was. 

How  conducive  the  glittering  snow  was  to  the  recall  of  memo- 
ries, for  Diana  also  thought  about  the  many  Christmases  that  had 
passed  here  on  Hill  Street.  Her  thoughts  lingered  as  she  remem- 
bered last  Christmas,  She  could  see  Tom  standing  at  the  front  door, 
presents  in  his  hands,  and  the  snow  glistening  on  his  black  topcoat. 
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She  could  almost  feel  again  that  excitement  that  she  had  felt  that 
night.  It  was  the  night  of  the  largest  social  event  of  the  season,  and 
the  Country  Club  was  giving  its  annual  Christmas  dance.  Tom  and 
she  had  danced  until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning,  and  then  they 
had  hurried  home  in  order  to  rest  before  attending  the  next  party. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  days  before  last  Christmas  were  spent 
in  that  manner. 

"Diana!"  A  loud  voice  interrupted  her  thoughts.  "Diana,  some- 
one wants  you  on  the  telephone,"  her  mother  repeated. 

Hurriedly,  she  walked  to  the  phone,  picked  up  the  receiver,  and 
lounged  in  the  soft,  green  chair  that  was  near-by. 

Somewhat  in  a  daze,  Diana  placed  the  receiver  in  its  cradle.  As 
usual  she  was  elated  over  receiving  a  call  from  Chris  Brooks.  Hear- 
ing his  voice  over  the  phone  brought  back  some  of  the  memories  of 
the  past  year.  It  all  began  one  night  after  the  Christmas  holidays 
when  Gwen,  her  roommate,  had  invited  her  to  one  of  the  college 
devotional  periods.  Diana  was  reluctant  to  go  with  her,  but  after 
much  insistence,  she  decided  to  go. 

Upon  returning  to  her  dormitory  room  from  the  devotions,  Diana 
could  not  concentrate  on  her  studies.  She  seemed  to  be  plagued 
with  something  that  she  could  neither  explain  nor  understand.  Her 
eyes  scanned  the  nearby  bookshelf.  There  lay  a  Testament  which 
Gwen  had  given  her.  Slowly  she  picked  the  Bible  up  and  turned  the 
pages.  It  seemed  to  her  that  someone  made  the  pages  fall  open  to 
John  3:16,  and  she  read  the  words,  "For  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  beUeveth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever-lasting  life."  She  pondered 
the  meaning  of  those  words. — Were  they  for  her?  Did  God  mean 
that  she  could  have  His  Son  for  herself  if  she  would  believe  in 
Him?  Diana  meditated  on  those  words  for  several  days. 

About  a  week  later,  Diana  strolled  into  a  small  garden  near  her 
college  campus.  There  she  sat  on  a  bench  and  buried  her  head  in 
thought.  She  was  startled  when  someone  sat  beside  her.  She  was 
embarrassed  because  of  the  tears  which  flowed  down  her  cheeks. 
The  boy's  face  was  familiar.  He  was  a  leader  in  her  church  group, 
but  she  didn't  know  his  name. 

"Hi  there!  My  name  is  Chris  Brooks,"  the  boy  answered  her 
querying  eyes.  "Do  you  mind  if  I  sit  here?" 

"No,"  she  rephed,  wishmg  immediately  that  she  were  alone. 
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Chris  looked  at  her  and  said,  "Miss,  I  don't  know  your  name, 
and  maybe  this  isn't  any  of  my  business,  and  I  hope  that  you  don't 
mind  my  asking,  because  I've  been  watching  you  ever  since  I  saw 
you  at  devotions  the  other  night.  To  tell  the  truth,  you've  been 
worrying  me,  and  when  I  saw  you  crying,  I  just  wondered  what  was 
the  matter." 

A  lump  caught  in  Diana's  throat,  and  fear  overcame  her,  and 
then  suddenly  a  peace  and  a  feeling  of  trust  filled  her  body. 

"I-I,"  she  stammered,  "am  very  disturbed  over  my  life  and  its 
relationship  to  Christ.  I'm  not  a  Christian,  but  I  want  to  be  one. 
I've  read  my  Bible  and  especially  John  3:16,  but  it  is  very  hard 
for  me  to  accept  this  for  the  truth." 

In  his  gentle  manner  and  quiet  voice,  Chris  explained  to  her  that 
God  could  become  very  real  to  her  by  her  accepting  the  truth  in 
this  verse. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked. 

"Diana,"  she  repUed. 

"Diana,  would  you  hke  to  kneel  here  and  pray,  asking  God  to 
come  into  your  heart?"  Chris  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Diana  as  she  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  And 
there  in  the  garden  Diana  found  a  new  faith — one  in  God — and  a 
peace  which  filled  her  soul. 

After  their  meeting  in  the  small  garden,  Diana  and  Chris  began 
dating,  and  just  now  he  had  called  to  ask  her  to  help  make  Christ- 
mas presents  for  the  children  at  the  local  orphanage.  As  the 
thoughts  of  the  children  came  to  her  mind,  she  knew  that  she  must 
hurry  in  order  to  be  ready  when  Chris  arrived. 

An  hour  later,  hand  in  hand,  they  walked  through  the  fallen 
snow  to  the  local  Community  Center.  As  Chris  opened  the  door  to 
the  Center,  the  festive  air  of  Christmas  came  upon  them,  for  they 
could  hear  the  happy  voices  of  their  friends  shouting  greetings  and 
humming  carols. 

Over  in  one  comer,  two  boys  were  making  and  mending  toys, 
and  in  another  comer,  couples  were  wrapping  the  gay  packages  for 
the  children.  The  room  was  filled  with  people  doing  various  jobs  in 
order  to  make  a  happy  Christmas  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

Christmas  Eve  arrived  and  its  beauty  was  surpassed  only  by  the 
joy  in  Diana's  heart.  Her  body  tingled  with  excitement  as  she  an- 
ticipated seeing  the  children  open  their  gifts. 
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The  crowd  gathered  at  the  Center,  and  then  they  were  off,  gifts 
in  hand,  to  their  destination — the  Orphanage. 

Her  heart  sang  as  she  watched  the  faces  of  the  children  as  they 
opened  their  Christmas  presents.  When  all  the  gifts  were  opened, 
everyone  gathered  around  the  piano  and  sang  carols.  The  children's 
soft  voices  sounded  like  the  voices  of  angels  as  they  sang.  Diana  sat 
still  and  listened  to  the  words.  "Silent  night,  holy  night,  All  is  calm, 
all  is  bright  .  .  .  ." 

When  they  finished  the  carols,  the  matron  gathered  them  about 
her,  opened  her  Bible  and  read: 

"And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in 
the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night. 

And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them:  And  they  were 
sore  afraid  .... 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men." 

The  ride  back  to  town  found  Diana  almost  sUent.  Chris  gently 
placed  his  arm  about  her  shoulders  and  asked  her,  "Did  you  find 
your  answer?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  found  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas.  It  was  written 
on  the  children's  faces — joy  and  peace.  Christmas  means  giving  to 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  you  and  I  are,  and  not  in  receiv- 
ing anything.  It  is  the  time  to  remember  the  greatest  gift — God's 
Son — and  say  anew  that  our  desire  in  life  is  to  serve  others.  Yes,  I 
found  my  answer," 


THE  SHADOW 

Bonnie  Jean  Wesley 

A  life  is  like  a  shadow — 
First  it  is  small 

And  falls  behind. 
Then  it  grows  tall  and  races  ahead! 
But  as  in  life 

Shadows  fade — 

And  soon  are  gone. 
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GOAT  CRY 

Charles  W.  Semonis 

I  wonder  if  your  grave  tonight 

Is  silvery  with  bright  moonlight, 

And  if  the  breeze  that  stirs  my  hair 

Moves  through  the  grass  that's  growing  there. 

I  wonder,  if  your  sleeping  dust 

Could  speak,  would  you  bid  me  to  trust 

In  some  small  purpose  of  my  own 

Or  fall  before  a  golden  throne 

Where  Bacchus  in  be-jewelled  crown 

Would  sneer,  and  say,  "My  man,  go  drown 

Your  sin  in  wine."  (The  gaudy  clown!) 

Or  would  you  have  me  seek  the  Power 

Who  dwells  in  Love's  great  star-clad  Tower, 

And  looks  on  me  with  kindly  Eyes 

And  with  a  Heart  that  almost  cries 

Aloud  as  I  approach  the  land 

That's  treacherous  with  brown  quicksand 

Of  deep  despair?  Oh,  from  the  ground, 

What  is  the  agonizing  sound 

That  vainly  strives  to  leap  and  bound 

And  tell  me  now  lest  I  grow  faint 

If  I  should  sinner  be  or  saint? 


YOU 

Bonnie  Jean  Wesley 

You  held  my  life  in  ecstasy. 
You've  made  my  past  sweet  memory. 
You're  now  my  present  misery, 
So  in  my  future,  let  me  be! 
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DARK  TO  LIGHT 

Kearney  M.  Lykins 

Green  to  black  and  then  the  night, 

A  night  so  black  but  for  the  light 

Of  a  firefly  whose  twinkle  seems  up  to  par 

With  that  of  a  clear  night's  summer  star. 

Could  the  death  of  a  firefly  be  but  to  provide 

Yet  another  season  to  love  in  God  confide. 

Life — at  its  end  still  the  fight  will  glow. 

In  so  many  ways  he  tries  to  show. 

A  fife  hereafter  with  a  God  so  great 

He  can  take  but  a  firefly  to  partake 

The  task  of  teaching  a  word  so  fuU  of  love 

And  at  the  same  time  know  the  death  of  a  dove. 

Humble  thyself,  search  for  His  word. 

For  one  not  to  see  would  be  but  absurd. 


DEATH 

Ethel  Brown 

He  rent  the  latch  and  came  in, 

This  conqueror  of  aU. 
Though  I  saw  him  not,  I  felt  his  presence 

And  wondered  at  his  eminence. 
What  path  had  he  tread, 

And  whom  did  he  seek  along  the  way? 
Did  he  touch  those  of  beauty. 

Or  those  learned  men? 
Most  important  of  all — 

Was  I  prepared  to  meet  him? 
For,  if  I  had  not  accompUshed  my  ultimate  goal, 

Then  I  was  not  ready; 
I  would  not  accept  his  bidding, 

But  deter  and  fight  anew. 
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DARKNESS? 

Elizabeth  Ann  Shaw 

I  v/alk  alone  in  darkness. 

I  trudge  the  avenues  of  despair. 

Loneliness  permeates  every  crevice,  every  plane  of  my  life. 
Darkness  lies  like  a  shroud  over  my  whole  being. 
My  footsteps  echo  in  the  empty  caverns  of  the  night. 
And  I  ask, 

How? 
Why? 

Once  I  was  not  lonely. 

Once  I  had  Him  and  my  life  was  filled  with  light. 

How  did  I  lose  Him? 
Why  can't  I  believe? 

I  don't  know, 

And  yet  I  must  know,  for  a  soul  cannot  live  in  darkness, 
cannot  walk  alone  through  the  streets  of  sorrow. 
I  seek. 
I  may  find. 

— Meanwhile, 

I  walk  alone  in  darkness. 
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THE  WANDERER 

Charles  W.  Semonis 

"Come  unto  me  . .  .  and  I  will  give  you  rest," 

He  said,  but  I  rebelled  and  went  my  chartless  way 

Down  many  neon-lighted  thoroughfares 

Refusing  to  acknowledge,  honor  or  obey 

His  call.  Yet,  heedless  of  my  insolence. 

He  sought  me  through  the  chimes  from  shining  spires 

At  noon  when,  swallowed  by  the  city's  teeming  lot, 

I  fought  my  way,  pretending  not  to  hear: 

"He  came  unto  His  own;  His  own  received  Him  not." 

By  dawn  and  starlight,  too.  He  spoke  my  name, 

But  I  resisted  still,  until,  out  on  the  hills 

One  night,  alone,  I  met  Him  searching  for  His  sheep — 

A  lonely,  straggling  sheep,  for  centuries  astray. 

He  looked  on  me,  and  I  could  neither  speak  nor  weep 

But  only  hasten  to  His  side,  for,  with  a  pang, 

I  reaUzed  the  one  lost  sheep  was  I. 
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Two 


COMPENSATION 

Robert  L.  Peercy 

I  watched  him  tap  his  dark  way  down  the  street, 
With  young  head  bent,  his  sightless  eyes  cast  down, 
Unknowing  that  a  stranger's  troubled  frown 
Might  ask,  "Oh,  God,  how  can  you  deem  it  meet 
That  such  as  he,  on  curbed,  uncertain  feet. 
Must  daily  tramp,  in  seasons  green  and  brown, 
The  rayless  paths  that  hold  no  victor's  crown, 
And  hold  no  gleam  of  light  in  dark  retreat?" 
Ah,  wait,  my  child,  that  burdened,  cane-free  hand 
His  tools  of  trade  enfold  in  tender  clasp. 
And  could  you  see  him  in  yon  concert  throng. 
You  would  with  hordes,  acclaiming,  stand 
And  with  your  puny  mind  awakened,  grasp 
His  lofty  triumph  in  his  violin's  song. 


UPON  HEARING  HAYDN'S  CREATION 

ORATORIO 

Bailey  Pearson 

I  thought  I  heard  the  Angels  sing  His  love; 
I  felt  the  power  and  presence  of  God. 
And  yet,  from  reason  safe,  I'll  never  rove, 
Nor  take  as  law  for  life  His  gentle  nod. 

No  sounds  on  earth  can  reach  my  heart  so  close, 
Nor  call  it  from  recluse  toward  man  to  move. 
Nor  words  of  tongue  do  make  me  start  to  lose, 
Myself  in  God's  most  harsh  command  to  love. 

O  Man,  who  mo  vest  me  to  God  in  song: 
Thou  workest  too  well  in  tone  thy  task; 
For  now,  I've  come  too  late  to  love  the  throng. 
And  have  all  but  forgot  whose  will  did  ask. 
It  was  a  simple  thing  to  do,  for  me; 
O  Man,  I  worship  Thee. 


Three 


TRIAL  BY  TERROR 

Suzanne  Hale 

The  thunder  woke  me.  There  was  a  resounding  burst  that 
sounded  like  the  work  of  an  angry  drummer,  and  I  opened  my  eyes 
to  see  a  sheet  of  blue  light  sweep  out  of  the  floorboards  and  crackle 
at  the  walls.  Storms  scared  me.  I  felt  the  familiar  tingle  start  at  the 
nape  of  my  neck  and  crawl  over  my  head.  I  didn't  feel  quite  so 
brave  now  as  I  had  this  afternoon  when: 

"Don't  worry,  Mom,  for  goodness'  sake!  You  and  Dad  will  be 
back  before  we  get  up  in  the  mornmg.  After  all,  I'm  a  big  girl  now 
— almost  eighteen — and  besides,  what  would  bother  us?" 

Well,  a  storm  would  for  one  thmg.  The  ground  rumbled  and 
shook  itself.  I  pattered  across  the  floor  to  the  window.  I  could  just 
hear  Mom  now: 

"Angle,  don't  stand  by  the  window  when  it's  lightening  and  don't 
walk  around  barefoot  and  don't  run  around  without  your  robe  and 
don't  start  bringing  those  wet,  smelly  animals  into  the  house!" 

Poor  bugs  and  birds  or  poor  anything  that  was  out  on  a  night 
like  this.  Bet  ole  Ma  Robin  is  sure  teUing  this  storm  off.  Like  she 
does  me  when  I  get  too  close  to  her  nest.  Wish  it  would  lighten 
again,  so  I  could  see  what's  out  there.  FU  stare  toward  Paul  Bun- 
yan,  the  maple,  and  count  to  ten.  Then  things  wiU  be  visible.  I 
smiled  now  at  the  wish-game  that  I  had  taken  so  seriously  as  a 
child,  but  started  counting  anyway.  One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  . 
four . ,  . 

At  first  it  seemed  like  an  illusion,  unreal;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
happened  there  simply  because  I  had  counted  to  ten  and  made  him 
materialize.  I  squinted  my  eyes  tight,  but  he  was  crouched  in  my 
mind  as  clearly  as  he  was  crouched  by  Big  Paul.  A  big  man,  wear- 
ing a  big  red  plaid  shirt  that  was  plastered  to  his  back  with  water. 
He  was  staring  right  toward  the  house  with  water  running  off  his 
hairy  face,  water  running  down  his  hairy  arm,  and  water  running 
off  the  gun  in  his  hairy  hand.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  staring  at 
him  for  hours,  but  it  was  not  more  than  five  seconds.  With  a  sud- 
den jerking  movement,  he  stumbled  toward  the  house. 

Something  was  happening  to  my  throat.  My  tongue  was  like  a 
dead,  brittle  stick  poked  in  dry  sand.  I  swallowed  against  the  stick. 
He  was  coming  into  the  house — in  here  with  Jonilyn  and  me — and 
with  a  gun!  I  was  on  my  knees,  half  in  prayer  and  half  because  I 
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was  too  weak  to  stand.  I  had  to  do  something — something — some- 
thing— anything!  I'd  lock  the  doors.  He  couldn't  get  in  if  the  doors 
were  locked!  I  staggered  out  into  the  hall.  One  step  .  .  two  step  .  . 
three  .  .  and  the  stairway  yawned  in  front  of  me,  colored  a  soft  yel- 
low by  the  tiny  "nite-lite."  Down — one  step  .  .  two  step  .  .  there 
were  no  sounds  except  the  frenzied  working  of  my  heart.  I  bumped 
into  the  front  door  and  slid  my  fingers  up  and  down  trying  to  find 
the  key.  Twisting  it  to  the  right,  I  heard  the  soft  click  that  seemed 
to  whisper,  "I'm  locked."  Groping  along  the  wall  I  moved  into  the 
kitchen.  Lightning  darted  past  me  and  found  the  back  door.  I  could 
see  that  it  was  locked.  I  moved  my  lips  to  take  the  stiffness  out  of 
them  and  started  my  journey  back.  The  house  was  so  quiet.  It 
seemed  to  huddle  around  me,  attentive. 

Something  seemed  to  be  behind  me,  above  me,  below  me,  wrap- 
ped around  me,  shouting  "Gun!  Gun!"  Gun.  Of  course,  get  the 
gun!  It's  in  Dad's  desk  drawer.  It's  always  there  and  always  loaded. 
Remember: 

"That  hawk's  gonna  get  too  damn  close  to  the  chicken  house 
someday,  and  I  want  that  gun  right  where  I  can  lay  my  hands  on 
it.  And  I  want  it  loaded  so  I  can  fire  it!  The  hawk  isn't  gonna  wait 
around  for  me  to  get  ready,  you  know.  Don't  worry.  Mom,  the 
girls  aren't  going  to  bother  it.  They're  old  enough  to  realize  the 
danger." 

"Sure,  Dad,  the  danger."  I  sobbed  now.  "Well,  I  want  to  borrow 
the  gun  for  a  minute — just  a  minute — to  kill  a  man!  You  don't 
mind  do  you,  Dad?  He  is  getting  too  damn  close  to  the  house!" 

I  pulled  open  the  desk  drawer  and  sHd  my  hand  inside  until  I  felt 
the  hard,  cool  surface  of  the  gun.  I  drew  it  out  slowly.  Then  some- 
thing gave  a  sharp  tug  on  my  pajama  top.  I  whirled  and  grabbed 
the  tiny  arm. 

"Quit,  Angle!  You're  hurting  my  arm!  Let  go!  Anyhow,  I  want 
a  drink  and  why  don't  you  turn  on  the  lights  'cause  I  can't  see  and 
ooooh! — what  are  you  doing  with  Daddy's  gun?  Daddy  said  never 
to  touch  that  and  I'm  gonna  tell  and  .  .  ." 

"Jonilyn,  shut  up!  Please  shut  up  and  go  upstairs.  Upstairs!  Now! 
Don't  cry,  honey.  I'm  going  with  you." 

I  put  my  arm  around  her  and  scooted  her  toward  the  stairs.  She 
felt  bony.  If  she  had  fur,  she'd  feel  like  a  kitten,  I  bet.  A  tiny,  weak, 
and  helpless  kitten.  Her  little  face  wrinkled  up  like  an  old  woman's 
and  she  started  hiccuping  sobs. 
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"Angle,  I'm — I'm  scared  and  I  want  Mommy  and  Daddy  to 
come  home  and  it's  thumpin'  outside  and  I  don't  like  to  hear  it 

and .  . ." 

"Shhh!  Don't  cry,  Cheebie.  Remember  last  summer  when  you 
picked  up  that  little  snake?  You  were  so  brave.  You're  no  'fraidy 
cat,  are  you?  Anyway,  you  and  I  are  going  to  play  a  game.  We're 
going  to  crawl  up  the  steps  real  quiet-Uke,  just  like  Indians.  That's 
good,  Jon.  Now,  we're  going  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  right  here  be- 
hind the  banister  and  right  near  this  window.  'Tend  like  we're  hid- 
ing from — well — from  everyone.  And  there  are  only  two  ways  that 
anyone  can  find  us.  They  could  climb  up  on  the  front  porch  and 
look  in  the  window  or  come  up  the  stairs.  Now  you  watch  the  porch 
roof,  and  I'll  watch  the  stairs,  and  if  I  see  anyone  I'll  tell  you,  and 
if  you  see  anyone  you  tell  me.  Then  before  they  see  us,  we  can  run 
and  hide  again.  And  if  no  one  finds  us  before  Mom  and  Dad  come 
home,  why  we'll  be  the  winners.  Understand?" 

My  hand  began  to  sweat  and  the  gun  became  slippery  and  sticky. 
Jonilyn's  eyes  blinked  and  soon  her  breathing  had  a  natural  rhythm 
that  meant  sleep. 

I  listened  so  hard  that  the  silence  became  an  eerie  humming. 
Then  I  heard  the  muffled  tinkle  of  broken  glass.  It  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  kitchen.  I  visualized  the  long  window  next  to  the 
sink.  It  was  almost  on  ground  level,  and  that  was  how  he  was  going 
to  come  in.  But  what  could  he  possibly  want  here?  There's  no 
money  or  jewels  or  anything  to  steal.  Maybe  he  didn't  come  to 
steal.  Maybe  he  knows  we're  all  alone  and — well,  he's  wrong  be- 
cause we're  not  alone.  This  gun  is  plenty  company,  and  I  guess 
he'll  find  that  out  quick  enough  when  I — when  I — could  I  actually 
shoot  a  man?  Shoot  to  kill  him?  Maybe  I  could  just  shoot  at  him 
and  scare  him.  No.  That's  no  good.  He  might  shoot  back.  I  can't 
take  the  chance.  I've  got  to  wait  for  him  to  start  up  the  stairs  and 
then — from  this  angle  I'll  have  to  shoot  him  in  the  back!  He  won't 
have  a  chance.  Maybe  I  should  yell  down  and  tell  him  that  I  have  a 
gun  and  for  him  to  go  away.  But  why  give  him  a  chance?  If  I  hadn't 
awakened,  I'll  bet  he  wouldn't  have  given  us  a  chance.  Wonder 
what  the  kids  at  school  will  think  about  me  killing  a  man?  They'll 
probably  be  afraid  to  speak  to  me: 

"Don't  have  anything  to  do  with  that  Angle  Kahn.  She's  a  mur- 
deress! She  killed  a  man.  Shot  him  in  the  back.  She  didn't  give  him 
a  chance.  Stay  away  from  her! 
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"Poor,  poor  man.  1  wonder  if  he  has  any  children  waiting  for  him 
to  come  home  and  make  everything  safe  and  happy  again?" 

The  bottom  step  creaked  a  protest  under  the  weight,  I  shuddered 
and  the  faint  chill  in  my  stomach  grew  more  pronounced.  Count — 
one  step  .  .  two  step  .  .  three  .  .  . 

"Angle!  Angle!  You're  not  watching!  There's  someone  on  the 
steps  and  he's  gonna  see  us  and  we'll  lose  the  game  and  .  . ." 

The  giant  was  lumbering  straight  toward  us  with  his  glistening 
bald  dome,  his  tiny  blurry  eyes,  and  the  incredible  red  plaid  shirt, 
all  bursting  up  the  stairs. 

I  pushed  JonUyn  to  the  floor,  put  my  leg  over  her  neck  to  keep 
her  there,  raised  the  gun  with  both  hands,  closed  my  eyes  and 
pulled  the  trigger  hard.  The  roar  was  deafening  and  tiny  flicks  of 
acid  seemed  to  flit  against  my  face  and  arms.  The  giant  screamed. 
It  was  an  awful  scream.  He  thumped  back  down  the  stairs.  The 
club-like  black  stick — it  wasn't  a  gun  after  all — fell  from  his  hand, 
and  he  began  to  twist  and  kick  as  if  going  into  a  convulsion,  his 
great  hands  covering  his  face.  I  hadn't  shot  him  in  the  back. 

Jonilyn  whimpered.  I  sobbed  too,  but  not  because  I  was  scared. 

"Forgive  me,  man.  Forgive  me,  God.  I  had  to  do  it.  I  just  had  to 
do  it!  If  only  dawn  would  come." 


A  DREAM  OF  ORANGES 

Elizabeth  Shaw 

God,  how  the  sun  beats  down!  It's  like  in  the  story  in  the  Post — 
a  white-hot  day;  the  air  doesn't  stir;  the  glaring  yellow  desert 
stretches  out  and  out  unendingly  .  ,  ,  not  even  the  dogs  dare  to 
brave  the  griddle  that  the  hillside  becomes  in  mid-afternoon  .  .  . 
that  dishtowel  I  hung  out  not  five  minutes  ago  is  dry  already  .  .  . 
why  don't  they  hurry?  The  potatoes  are  getting  soggy  in  the  grease. 
...  I  wonder  which  is  worse,  standing  over  a  stove  in  this  shack,  or 
staying  down  in  a  worn-out  mine  all  day.  .  .  .  What  makes  a  man 
want  to  spend  his  whole  life  grubbing  around  in  the  ground  for 
gold,  when  he  can  never  find  it?  .  .  .  There's  a  vulture  over  yonder 
gully;  must  have  found  a  rabbit.  .  .  .  Hell  couldn't  be  worse  than 
Montana  in  August. 

I  wish  I  could  leave.  I  wish  I  could  catch  that  bus  that  goes  by  at 
noon  every  day  and  just  ride  and  ride  until  I  leave  the  desert  and 
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come  to  a  place  that's  green  and  fresh.  ...  I  wonder  if  Kentucky 
really  has  those  rolling  bluegrass  hills  and  pastures  with  long,  fast 
horses  in  them  .  .  .  probably  just  made  up  for  picture  postcards  .  .  . 
the  ocean  boiling  over  sand  and  crashing  agamst  jagged  rocks.  I 
wonder  what  a  mountain  with  great  forests  and  cool  meadows  is 
like.  I  think  the  thing  I  would  like  most  to  do  is  walk  through  a 
grove  in  California  and  eat  an  orange  I'd  picked.  I  wonder  what  an 
orange  tastes  like?  They're  so  pretty  in  magazines — I  bet  they  taste 
good.  .  .  .  My  stupid  dreams;  I  can  hear  Paw  now: 

"Wake  up  and  stop  moonin'  around.  Why  ain't  you  got  supper 
on  the  table — you  coulda  seen  me  comin'  half  a  mile  away.  I  don't 
know  why  in  the  Hell  you  cain't  be  useful  like  your  maw  was,  'stead 
of  just  loaf  in'  all  the  time.  Alius  readin'  and  thinkin' — what  you  got 
to  think  about?  Don't  you  ever  get  tired  of  thinkin'?" 

"Paw,  I  just " 

And  then  the  knock  comes  at  the  door, 

"See  who  it  is!" 

— The  walk  to  the  door  anticipating  Mr.  Bryant's  monthly  visit 
for  the  five  dollars  rent  on  the  two-room  shack,  and  Paw's  griping 
as  he  digs  down  into  the  bureau  drawer  for  the  money  pinned  to 
the  bib  of  his  Saturday  overalls. 

— The  shock  of  seeing  a  young  man  dressed  in  army  khaki  cov- 
ered with  dust  standing  in  the  doorway. 

His  face  is  sun-touched  a  deep  red,  and  his  eyes  are  almost 
squinted  shut  as  he  looks  down  at  me  from  his  over-six-feet  height 
and  says  in  a  voice  reduced  to  a  whisper  by  being  forced  through 
a  heat-parched  throat,  "Scuse  me,  but  my  car  ran  out  of  gas  about 
a  mile  down  the  road.  Do  you  have  any  extra  gas  I  could  buy?" 

From  his  place  beside  the  table  Paw  speaks  up  genially,  "Sure 
do!  We're  just  now  settin'  down  to  eat,  though.  Set  another  plate 
on,  Janey.  My  name's  EU  Mason,  and  this  here's  my  daughter, 
Janey." 

"My  name's  David  Lewis." 

"I  see  you  wear  army  clothes — you  been  in  the  service?" 

"Just  got  out.  I'm  bummin'  around  now.  I'm  on  my  way  to  Cali- 
fornia— want  to  Uve  a  little  before  I  settle  down." 

So  he  stays  for  supper,  and  Paw  talks  him  into  staying  for  a  few 
more  days  to  help  replace  some  of  the  loose  timbers  in  the  mine. 

I  guess  his  talk  attracts  me  most.  ...  His  talk  is  wonderful.  He's 
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been  around  and  knows  what  country  looks  like  that  isn't  baked 
dry  by  the  sun.  He's  even  been  to  Germany  and  Japan.  In  Japan 
there  are  mountains  that  have  snow  on  them  all  year  round,  and 
men  pull  carts  around  and  use  them  for  taxis.  The  ocean  at  San 
Diego  in  CaUfornia  rolls  up  on  white  sand  and  is  the  most  beautiful 
sight  in  the  world — makes  you  feel  real  close  to  God.  The  waving 
wheat  in  Kansas  goes  as  far  as  you  can  see,  and  trees — real,  live, 
tall,  beautiful  trees — in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  all  over  the  east. 
And,  best  of  all,  California  has  groves  and  groves  of  orange  trees. 
People  let  you  pick  and  eat  all  you  want.  .  .  .  David  tells  such  won- 
derful things. 

He  and  Paw  have  had  their  heads  together  all  week.  They  spend 
all  their  time  down  at  the  mine,  and  even  when  they  come  in  to  eat, 
they're  talking.  I  guess  he  must  love  me,  because  he  asked  Paw  and 
me  if  he  could  marry  me.  Probably  that's  why  he  acts  so  interested 
in  Paw's  gold  mine — wants  to  please  my  father.  He  probably  knows 
as  well  as  I  do  that  there  ain't  any  gold  in  the  mine — ^just  enough 
to  keep  Paw  here  scratching  away  at  it  all  his  life. 

He's  what  I've  always  dreamed  of.  I  don't  know  if  I  love  him  or 
not.  He's  like  Paw  in  a  lot  of  ways — not  very  neat  and  clean,  surly 
sometimes,  and  he  doesn't  like  pretty  clothes  and  fixin's — ^but  all 
that  will  change  when  we  get  away  from  this  God-forsaken  hillside. 
He's  not  smart,  and  he  only  talks  when  you  pump  him,  but  that  will 
be  different  in  California.  I  don't  mind  working  hard  to  help  him. 
Maybe  we  could  raise  oranges  and  sell  them. 

I  don't  know  about  his  love-making.  He  hurts  me  when  he  hugs 
me,  and  his  kisses  are  so  fierce.  I  guess  everybody  real  kisses  like 
that,  but  all  the  magazines  make  it  out  to  be  nice  and  tender.  It's 
just  here,  though;  out  here  in  the  desert  everything  is  brutal.  I  know 
he'll  change  when  we're  married — when  you're  married  you  have 
to  be  tender.  Life  can  be  so  wonderful. 

Dreams!  ...  I  guess  I  was  meant  to  be  a  dreamer.  All  my  life 
I've  dreamed  of  leaving  this  place — I  wonder  when  I'll  give  up  the 
dream?  For  twenty  years  I  waited  for  Paw  to  give  up  the  mine  and 
go  to  some  decent  place,  and  for  twenty  more  years  I've  waited  for 
David.  Why  couldn't  we  have  left  when  we  planned  to?  What  would 
my  life  have  been  like  if  Dave  hadn't  gotten  the  gold  bug  too?  A 
forty-year-old  woman  has  so  little  left  to  dream  for,  but  I  can't  help 
but  wonder  what  oranges  taste  like. 
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MANIAC! 

Jerry  Howell 

Emily  read  the  headlines  to  herself:  "Maniac  Still  at  Large."  Ab- 
sorbed, she  read  farther: 

"Mr.  Werner  was  the  tenth  victim  within  a  year  of  the  maniac 
that  plagues  our  city.  No  clues  or  motives  have  been  established  at 
the  time  we  go  to  print."  She  laid  the  paper  on  the  tea  table,  a 
lovely  antique  she  and  Vera  had  picked  up  at  an  auction.  Vera  and 
Emily  lived  alone  in  the  suburbs  of  York.  They  were  sisters  and 
had  inherited  their  house  and  money  from  their  father.  By  the 
townspeople  they  were  considered  snobbish  and  antisocial,  even 
though  Emily  did  leave  the  house  for  a  nightly  stroll. 

"This  is  frightening,  Vera,"  Emily  decided.  "It  is  dangerous  for 
an  unarmed  person  to  get  out  of  the  house.  Imagine,  ten  people!" 

"Yes,  it  is,  Emily,"  Vera  said.  "I'm  even  afraid  to  go  out  of  the 
house  to  get  groceries  in  broad  daylight." 

"He  will  be  caught,  though.  Vera;  watch  and  see." 

"I  surely  hope  so.  Emily,  certainly  you  aren't  going  for  a  walk 
tonight." 

"Why,  of  course,  I  am.  Do  you  think  this  maniac  will  attack  an 
old  defenseless  woman?  Haven't  all  his  victims  been  men?  I  know 
you  worry  about  me,  Vera,  but  I  shall  not  be  gone  long,  and  I  don't 
know  what  I'd  do  if  it  weren't  for  my  nightly  walk." 

"I  still  wish  you  wouldn't  go." 

"I'll  be  careful,"  Emily  said  as  she  threw  her  shawl  around  her 
shoulders  and  walked  out  of  the  door. 

She  walked  with  long,  brisk  steps  down  the  walk  and  moved  her 
head  from  one  side  to  the  other  taking  in  all  the  fragrance  of  the 
cool  spring  night.  She  passed  Mr.  Green's  house  and  mused  that 
she  would  quadruple  the  two  blocks  she  had  already  walked  before 
she  went  back  home.  In  the  next  block  she  stopped  and  peeped  in 
the  windows  of  Mr.  Thomas's  greenhouse.  Emily  loved  flowers  and 
saw  beauty  in  every  green  thing.  She  often  wondered  why  more 
people  didn't  take  advantage  of  the  living  things  around  them. 

She  walked  slower  now,  sniffing  and  absorbing.  When  she 
reached  the  usual  turning  back  point  of  her  walk,  she  passed  it  up 
as  if  she  were  in  a  trance.  She  walked  three  more  blocks  towards 
York  and  stopped  to  look  at  her  watch.  "Time  to  get  back,"  she 
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said  aloud.  "Vera  will  be  worried."  She  did  an  abrupt  about-face 
and  walked  towards  home. 

She  hadn't  gone  more  than  ten  steps  when  she  heard  distant  foot- 
falls behind  her.  I  wonder  who  that  is,  she  thought.  No,  it  couldn't 
be  .  .  .  she  dismissed  the  thought  from  her  mind  and  quickened  her 
pace.  She  was  now  two  blocks  from  Mr.  Thomas's  greenhouse.  She 
stopped;  the  footsteps  stopped.  She  started  up  again;  the  footsteps 
started  again.  "It's  him,"  she  said  softly.  Her  walking  broke  into  a 
mild  run;  the  footfalls  ran.  Maybe  .  .  .  she  thought,  as  she  ran  to 
the  far  side  of  the  greenhouse.  She  heard  the  footsteps  running 
steadily  now.  I  may  be  safe  behind  the  greenhouse,  she  thought.  He 
was  getting  closer  now,  and  she  knew  he  was  not  more  than  ten 
feet  from  the  comer  of  the  greenhouse.  I've  got  to  protect  myself 
somehow,  she  thought.  The  footsteps  were  much  closer  now,  and 
she  could  hear  the  soft  sound  they  made  on  the  grass.  A  figure 
turned  the  comer,  and  a  voice  said,  "Miss,  are  you  .  .  ."  The  sen- 
tence was  never  finished  because  Emily  had  already  jabbed  Vera's 
pair  of  scissors  into  the  voice's  heart. 

The  paper  was  wrong.  There  was  more  than  one  maniac  prowl- 
ing the  city.  After  all,  hadn't  she  done  away  with  eleven  now? 

INFUSION 

Charles  Semonis 

I  thought  that  you  had  gone  from  me 
Completely.  Anguish,  grief,  despair 
Enshrouded,  bound,  and  blinded  me. 
My  Ups,  no  song;  my  heart,  no  prayer 
Could  find,  untU,  so  silently, 
While  I  lay  sleeping,  unaware, 
You  stole  into  my  formless  dream 
And  gave  it  substance  and  a  ray 
Of  tender  light.  A  splendent  gleam 
Crept  through  the  shuttered  window,  grey 
And  dingy,  of  my  soul.  Then  while 
You  lingered  there  my  bitter  rest 
Was  sweetened  by  your  wistful  smile. 
And  when  the  moming,  breeze-caressed, 
With  leafy  petaled  splendor  came, 
I  heard  a  forest  breathe  your  name. 
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PATIENCE,  TO  BE  SURE,  TOO  LATE 

Ray  Akers 

In  love  he  was;  in  love  was  she.  He 
Had  loved,  and  she  had  said,  "Patience, 
To  be  sure." 

A  hand  had  touched  his  soul,  saymg,  "Soon." 
He  had  loved,  and  she  had  said,  "Patience, 
To  be  sure." 

Death  touched  him,  and  he  had  said, 
"Patience,  to  be  sure."  Death  was  sure, 
And  he  is  gone.  He  had  loved,  and  she 
Is  left.  She  had  patience,  to  be  sure. 

Into  the  earth  he  was  placed,  and  misery 
Sailed  his  ships  upon  the  tears  of  her 
Face,  for  she  was  sure,  too  late. 


SONNET  ON  OUR  TIMES 

Mary  McGlasson 

These  troubled  times  engender  troubled  minds 
As  each  day's  news  brings  close  the  world-wide  cry, 
"Give  equal  rights  to  all  of  great  mankind's 
Awakening  throng."  And  for  this  cause,  some  die. 

The  jungle  drum,  so  long  a  distant  beat. 
Becomes  a  thundering,  threatening  call  to  arms. 
And  symbolizes  chaos  from  Far  East  heat 
And  Congo's  cry  to  Cuba's  grave  alarms. 

In  our  own  land  we  see  these  seeds  of  strife 
Where  many  still  must  fight  for  what  is  theirs. 
Are  these,  a  rebel  world  and  harried  life, 
What  we  must  leave  to  trouble  hopeful  heirs? 

If  freedom,  love,  and  equal  cause  would  grow, 
Man's  nobler  nature  full  release  must  know. 
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DUTY 

Barbara  Parsons 

"Elizabeth,  you're  a  good  woman.  I  knew  it  the  first  day  I  saw 
you.  I'll  never  forget  that  day  when  I  looked  down  from  the  pulpit 
and  recognized  the  woman  that  everyone  in  church  had  been  tell- 
ing me  about.  I'd  heard  all  about  you  the  first  week  I  was  in  Prakes- 
town.  There  aren't  many  women  like  you,  Elizabeth;  I  knew  that 
the  day  I  asked  you  to  be  my  wife.  You've  never  stopped  being 
good,"  the  Reverend  Howard  Oxley  feebly  said  through  his  swol- 
len lips.  "And  now  here  I  am  lying  here  dying.  You  know  it  and 
I  know  it.  There's  nothing  can  be  done  for  me,  and  yet  you  stOl 
hang  on.  That's  what  drew  me  to  you — that  proud  faith  of  yours, 
Elizabeth.  You've  always  been  so  kind,  so.  .  .  ." 

"On  and  on  he  jabbers  about  my  goodness.  Can't  he  hush? 
Doesn't  he  realize  that  this  is  part  of  my  duty  to  the  Lord?  What 
does  he  expect  a  minister's  wife  to  do?  Cry  and  carry  on?  I'm  sup- 
posed to  act  brave  and  faithful,  and  that's  what  I'm  domg.  What 
more  can  I  do?  I  know  it  won't  do  any  good  to  pray  about  it; 
Howard's  going  to  die.  There  just  isn't  any  hope  for  recovery  from 
lukemia.  As  if  it  wasn't  enough  just  to  have  Susan  to  take  care  of. 
Oh,  how  much  more  I  could  have  had  if  only  she  hadn't  been  in 
my  way.  Thought  I'd  never  be  able  to  get  married,  but  my  fortieth 
year  was  lucky.  It  didn't  seem  to  surprise  a  soul  in  Prakestown  that 
Howard  should  ask  one  of  the  best  workers  in  the  church  to  be 
his  bride.  .  .  ." 

Howard  groaned.  Elizabeth  picked  up  the  big,  worn  black  leather 
Bible  from  Howard's  bedside  table  and  flipped  automatically  to 
Jonah  2:2.  She  knew  exactly  what  to  read  to  him:  "I  cried  by 
reason  of  mine  affliction  unto  the  Lord  and  He  heard  me.  .  .  ." 

"I  hear  myself  reading,  but  it  means  nothing.  Repetition  so  often 
duHs  things.  'I  cried  by  reason  of  mine  affliction  unto  the  Lord  and 
He  heard  me.'  The  Lord  never  heard  anyone.  All  He  expects  is  for 
us  to  do  our  duty  to  Him.  Lord  knows  I've  done  that.  As  it  says  in 
Galations  6:2:  'Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens  and  so  fulfiU  the 
law  of  Christ.'  That  is  I — Elizabeth  Grace  Oxley,  the  bearer  of  an- 
other's burdens. 

"Howard  looks  terribly  pale.  Death  seems  to  be  almost  upon 
him.  Who'd  ever  believe  a  man  of  God  could  look  so  far  from 
holy?  His  eyes  are  closed  now  and  I'm  glad.  I  just  don't  think  I  can 
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bear  to  look  into  them  again  and  see  them  so  filled  with  pam.  You 
know,  that  big  EngUsh  bed— been  in  our  family  for  fifty  years  or  so 

with  its  high  headboard  and  dark,  strong  wood  makes  Howard 

appear  so  small  and  helpless.  In  a  way,  I  suppose  he  is — helpless  in 
the  face  of  death.  Wonder  where  his  Lord  is  now?  Waitmg  for  him, 
no  doubt.  I  don't  believe  He'll  have  much  longer  to  wait,  because, 
all  of  a  sudden,  Howard's  too  still.  He  looks  hke  he's  going  to  open 
his  eyes  any  minute,  but  his  chest  has  stopped  its  rise  and  fall.  The 
veins  are  nearly  standing  up  in  his  white  hands  lying  there  so  rigid, 
yet  relaxed  on  the  bedspread.  That's  a  beautiful  bedspread — was 
given  to  Howard  and  me  as  a  wedding  gift  from  the  church.  Bet 
they  never  thought  it'd  be  there  when  Howard  died.  Maybe  they 
did,  though,  'cause  it's  a  good  one;  and  good  bedspreads  last  from 
family  to  family.  Oh,  how  still  he  Hes.  I  guess  he's  found  his  God 
because  his  face  looks  so  peaceful.  He  really  doesn't  look  like  him- 
self— all  swollen  like  he  is,  but  he  still  has  a  look  of  peace.  Yes, 
the  waxen  face  of  peace — Howard.  Yes,  my  husband,  the  Reverend 
Howard  Oxley,  is  no  longer  a  burden  to  me." 

SfC  jf!  3(C  Sp 

"The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,"  the  voice  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Smith  droned  on. 

Elizabeth  thought  the  lines  over  to  herself  as  she  sat  near  the 
coffin  of  her  husband.  "Yes,  'the  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh 
away,'  but  who  knows  what  He  gives  or  what  He  takes?  Our  duty 
— that's  it.  He  gives  us  our  duty  to  Him.  Nothing  else.  All  is  in 
duty.  Well,  I  can  feel  secure,  because  I'm  doing  my  duty  to  the 
Lord.  Didn't  I  marry  a  preacher,  whom  I  aided  the  best  I  could  in 
all  the  church  affairs?  Haven't  I  taken  care  of  that  siUy  sister  of 
mine  all  my  life?  Haven't  I  sacrificed  my  very  all  for  the  Lord? 
Yes,  the  Lord  gave  me  a  lot — of  duty.  Here  I  sit,  obeying  that  duty. 
Why,  aren't  I  crying  like  a  minister's  wife  should?  You  know,  quiet, 
brave  tears.  Everyone  must  see  that  I'm  grieved  at  my  loss  of  a  fine 
husband,  but  quiet  and  brave  because  I'm  supposed  to  show  that 
I  beheve  that  Howard's  in  better  hands  now." 

A  tug  at  the  sleeve  of  Elizabeth's  faded  black  dress  brought  her 
eyes  to  the  pale  blue,  non-understanding  ones  of  her  sister,  Susan. 
Susan  whispered,  "Dead?  Dead?  No.  No.  Brother  Howard,  he 
asleep.  He.  He." 

"Laugh,  darling  one,  you  know  no  better.  It's  funny  to  you.  You 
know  no  sorrow.  All  is  happiness  for  you.  You  have  escaped  your 
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duty — all  by  your  feeble  little  mind.  It  doesn't  matter  if  the  towns- 
folk do  stare  my  way  because  of  your  giggles.  I  can  hold  my  head 
up  proudly,  because  I  know  what  they're  thinking,  for  I've  over- 
heard them  talking:  'How  noble  Mrs.  Oxley  is — given  up  her  whole 
life  just  for  her  sister.  Won't  put  her  in  an  institution  and  they  have 
the  money,  too.  Mrs.  Oxley  just  wants  to  give  Susan  the  kind  of 
love  and  home  life  she  needs.  Elizabeth  is  the  very  one  who  can  do 
that,  too.  I've  never  seen  a  more  God-fearing,  Christian  woman.' 
Those  were  good  words.  Oh,  how  easy  to  appear  dutiful,  faithful, 
good — ^just  have  problems  and  fall  into  them.  That's  the  secret.  It 
doesn't  matter  if  you  really  don't  want  to  do  it.  God  only  cares 
that  you  do  this  duty  He  sets  before  you.  Besides  no  one  will  ever 
know  about  the  way  I  hated  Susan  when  I  was  in  high  school.  No 
one  would  come  see  me  because  of  her.  But  that  was  before  I 
learned  what  the  Lord  expected  of  me.  Why,  no  one  at  all  is  ever 
going  to  know  . . .  no,  no  one  ....  no  one. 

"They're  closing  the  coffin  now.  Funny  thing,  I'd  never  noticed 
before  how  thick  that  final  closing  sound  is.  So  final.  Well,  Howard 
was  a  good  man;  so  good  that  I  guess  I  should  have  gotten  a  more 
expensive  coffin,  but  I'll  need  the  money  for  subsistence  later  on 
and  besides,  they  just  put  them  down  in  the  ground.  Poor  Howard. 
He  just  doesn't  seem  to  be  gone.  But  I'm  glad  the  long  nights  are 
over.  So  many  of  them  I  sat  up  and  tried  to  comfort  him.  I  remem- 
ber how  sincere  he  was  when  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  He  never 
just  thought  about  himself.  He  knew  Susan  would  always  be  around. 
He  knew  why  I  hadn't  gotten  married  when  I  was  a  young  girl — 
but,  well,  Howard  was  an  older  man,  too.  Yes,  Howard  was  a  good 
man,  so  kind  and  so  understanding.  I  don't  guess  I  was  really 
worthy  of  a  man  such  as  he.  But  he  needed  a  woman  like  me — one 
that  could  keep  her  religion  every  day  of  the  week.  Howard  really 
lived  an  honest  life.  No  one  need  worry  about  him." 

^r  ^n  ^P  ^P 

"It's  a  blessing  Susan  needs  sleeping  pills  every  night.  You'd 
think  she,  like  most  'children',  would  be  able  to  fall  asleep  quickly. 
But  she  doesn't.  It  used  to  disturb  me  quite  a  bit  because  I  had  to 
spend  so  much  time  with  her  at  bedtime.  Course  now  that  she's 
older — physically — the  doctors  will  let  her  have  sleeping  pills.  I'm 
glad  for  that.  They  say  the  Lord  works  in  mysterious  ways,  and  I 
guess  her  sleeping  pills  are  a  sharp  indication  of  the  truth  of  that. 
Here,  I'll  just  dump  the  rest  of  the  bottle  in  her  glass  of  warm 
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milk.  It's  half  a  bottle — that  should  be  enough.  If  Howard  were 
here,  I  probably  wouldn't  have  the  nerve  to  do  this;  I  just  wouldn't 
be  able  to  look  into  his  trusting  eyes.  Guess  his  death  is  really  a 
blessing,  too.  This  is  the  best  thing  for  Susan.  She's  getting  old  and 
feeble,  physically  as  well  as  mentally.  She  has  nothing  to  live  for; 
it's  my  duty  to  her  and  to  God  to  put  her  in  a  peaceful  state.  It  isn't 
that  she  isn't  peaceful  now,  but  her  body  can't  stand  what  her  mind 
wants.  A  child's  mind  and  a  grandmother's  body  just  don't  go  to- 
gether. Here,  I'll  put  a  couple  of  these  fudge  cookies  on  her  tray 
to  make  sure  she  drinks  all  of  her  milk.  Now  to  go  upstairs — no, 
wait  a  minute — I'll  get  out  the  famUy  linen  napkins  and  fix  her 
tray  up  like  I  would  for  one  of  her  little  parties.  Now,  it  really  looks 
pretty,  and  here,  I'll  put  that  small  antique  rosebud  vase  with  its 
one  red  rose  on  the  tray,  too.  There,  now.  It's  complete. 

"She's  already  tucked  herself  in  her  bed.  I'm  glad  she  finally 
learned  to  prepare  for  bed.  Watch  her  smile — a  true  idiot's  smile. 
Funny,  how  people  that  don't  have  any  sense  seem  to  think  a  smile 
should  make  up  for  their  deficiency.  Oh,  well,  it's  rather  gratifying 
to  see  her  so  happy  over  the  tray.  It  doesn't  take  much  to  please 
her,  but  her  gibberish  is  so  irritating  at  times.  She's  only  sipped  the 
milk.  Perhaps  it  tastes  different  to  her;  maybe  I  should  have  gotten 
more  fudge  cookies;  she  really  loves  them.  She's  already  eaten  one 
and  has  barely  touched  that  milk.  Could  it  taste  funny  to  her?  No, 
I  guess  not,  because  she's  accustomed  to  having  her  piUs  in  warm 
milk.  Oh,  she's  drinking  it  in  gulps  now.  Maybe  she'll  finish  it.  No, 
she  set  it  down — only  half  empty.  Oh,  she's  reaching  for  the  other 
cookie.  Just  like  a  child — taking  the  top  of  the  cookie  off  so  she  can 
lick  the  cookie  filling.  Why  does  she  take  so  long?  Now,  she  must 
show  me  her  tongue  with  chocolate  all  over  it.  Ugh!  I'll  smile  any- 
way, 'cause  she's  pleased  with  herself.  Now,  Susan,  please  drink 
your  milk.  There  it  goes  .  .  .  down  .  .  .  down.  There,  all  finished.  I 
probably  shouldn't  let  her  go  to  bed  without  brushing  her  teeth — 
makes  the  dental  bill  too  high,  but  there's  no  need  to  worry  about 
that  any  more,  is  there?  She  seems  to  be  getting  drowsy.  Now,  to 
read  to  her.  It'll  only  take  a  few  lines  of  'Hansel  and  Gretel,'  be- 
cause her  head  is  nodding  already.  .  .  . 

"That  didn't  take  long.  Now  to  take  the  'party'  tray  back  to  the 

kitchen.  Uh  oh,  that  glass — there's  some  sediment  in  the  bottom  of 

it.  I  must  remember  to  wash  it  out  good  before  I  go  to  bed." 

*     *     *     iti 
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"Just  look  at  Susan;  she  has  the  straight,  coarse  white  hair  and 
wrinkles  typical  of  age.  That  hair — she  never  seemed  satisfied  that 
I  had  it  cut  so  short,  but  I  just  couldn't  see  wasting  money  on  extra 
trips  to  town.  It  didn't  really  matter  how  it  looked,  anyway.  But 
Susan's  wrinkles;  they  are  the  wrinkles  of  age — none  brought  on  by 
the  burdens  of  life.  Her  eyes,  closed  now,  always  seemed  to  reflect 
her  intelligence  as  most  people's  do.  Light  blue,  almost  white,  and 
yet,  beady.  They  always  seemed  to  say,  'I  don't  really  understand 
what  all  this  means,  but  it  doesn't  matter.'  And  I  hope  that's  what 
they  were  saying. 

"It's  been  only  three  months  and  a  week  since  I  sat  here  in  this 
same  position.  People  have  been  so  kind  to  me.  'Poor  Mrs.  Oxley 
— no  family  at  all  now.  But  Susan's  probably  resting  much  better. 
She  was  getting  rather  old.  It's  been  a  miracle  she  Uved  as  long  as 
she  did;  most  people  with  minds  of  that  kind  don't  reach  old  age.' 
Weren't  people  kind?  It  didn't  matter  to  them  about  me,  but  merely 
about  how  Susan  was.  What  does  she  matter  now?  But,  why  should 
I  complain?  Two  burdens  have  been  lifted  from  me;  now  I  can  do 
so  many  things  I've  always  wanted  to — why,  I  can  devote  all  my 
spare  time  to  my  flower  garden  and,  maybe,  when  I  save  some 
money  I  can  travel  a  bit.  But,  most  of  all,  I  can  enjoy  that  big  home 
of  ours  . .  .  Ours?" 


A  PLAINTIVE  WHY  WITH  A  GLIMPSE  OF  HOPE 

Rita  Jones 

Why  is  my  nose  attached  so  crookedly  to  my  face? 
Why  do  my  eyes  lock  in  affectionate  embrace? 
Did  Dame  Nature  play  a  prank  on  my  mother? 
If  she  wanted  to  goof,  why  wasn't  it  my  brother? 
Here  I  sit  on  a  shelf  like  a  forgotten  jug  of  wine. 
Friends  look  at  me,  sigh,  and  turn  away; 
"Don't  sweat  it,  Reet,  your  turn  will  come  to  play." 
But  'pears  to  me,  I'll  be  left  on  the  parental  vine. 
Plastic  surgery  is  effective,  but  very  dear; 
If  it  were  possible,  I'd  have  no  peer. 
Since  it's  not,  I'll  wait  awhile. 
Hoping  someday  to  make  a  pile. 
Then  my  situation  so  deplorable 
Will  improve,  'cause  I'll  be  adorable. 
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TOKEN  OF  A  COMEVG  SPRING 

NoRViN  Johnson 

Even  in  Minnesota,  March  days  should  bring 
A  blooming  bud  or  singing  bird, 
But  still  my  window  holds  no  word. 
Or  token  of  a  coming  spring. 

And  outside,  the  snow  won't  bring 

A  blooming  bud  or  singing  bird. 

And  from  my  window  I  see  the  half -frozen  herd, 

But  nothing  that  even  looks  like  spring. 

Of  spring  no  token,  sign,  or  sight, 
Until  the  mailman's  horn. 

As  his  car  slides  through  the  coming  night, 
Proclaims  a  package  he  has  borne. 

And  what  to  my  delight, 

But  half  a  dozen  fruit  trees  wrapped  in  white. 


SUMMER  SONG 

Tommy  Kelley 

The  summer  this  year  came  in  soft  as  rain 
To  sing,  like  lovely  wind-chimes  in  the  night. 
Fierce  Winter  with  his  blasting  breath  was  slain, 
And  spice-warm  breezes  put  the  frost  to  flight. 
Yet,  with  just  warmth  my  heart  was  not  content, 
For  Summer  without  love  is  dry  and  long — 
And  so  I  waited  with  my  love  unspent 
Until  you  came,  and  with  you  brought  a  song 
That  wakened  in  my  sleeping  soul  a  fire 
I  never  dreamed  existed  in  the  sphere 
Of  mortal  understanding.  Thus  the  lyre 
Of  Summer's  love  made  me  Apollo's  peer. 
But  now  the  Summer's  ended;  with  it  fly 
The  songs,  the  chimes,  and  soft,  red  lips  that  lie. 
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WHAT  NOW,  MISS  ETHELBY 

JiMMiE  Arthur 

Jeanie  kneeled  at  the  side  of  her  bed,  her  doll  clutched  tightly  in 
her  arms.  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to 
keep.  If  I  should  die  before  I  wake,  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to 
take.  God  bless  Mommy  and  Daddy  and  Uncle  Clyde  and  Aunt 
Martha  and  Miss  Ethelby  and — and  bless  Grandma  too.  But,  God, 
please,  please  make  Grandma  leave  Miss  Ethelby  and  me  alone. 
Amen." 

Jumping  to  her  feet,  she  belly-flopped  on  the  bed,  squashing 
Miss  Ethelby  beneath  her.  RoUing  over  quickly  she  picked  up  the 
doll,  smoothed  its  bright  red  pajamas  and  twisted  its  arm  back  in 
front  again.  "Did  I  hurt  you.  Miss  Ethelby?  I'm  so  sorry.  You  will 
forgive  me,  won't  you?  If  you  will,  I'U  tell  you  a  story  before  we  go 
to  sleep.  Would  you  like  that?" 

"Jeanie!  Jeanie!" 

"I  wonder  what  she  wants  this  time.  You  wait  right  here.  Miss 
Ethelby;  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute."  Carefully  placing  the  doU  on  her 
pillow,  she  turned  from  the  bed  and  started  toward  Grandma's 
room,  trying  to  walk  with  her  toes  together  and  her  heels  apart. 
"Yes,  Grandma?" 

"Would  you  be  a  good  girl  and  go  downstairs  and  get  the  new 
magazine  that  came  in  the  mail  today.  I  want  to  read  some  before 
going  to  bed." 

"But  I  was  just  getting  ready  to  tell  Miss  Ethelby  a  bed-time 
story." 

"Yes,  Dear,  but  it  will  only  take  a  minute,  and  then  you  can  tell 
her  a  story." 

"Okay,  Grandma." 

Hurriedly  leaving  Grandma's  room,  she  ran  to  the  stairs,  climbed 
on  the  banister,  and  swooped  to  the  bottom,  spilling  herself  on  the 
living  room  carpet. 

"Jeanie!"  scolded  her  mother.  "How  many  times  have  I  told  you 
not  to  slide  down  the  banister?" 

"But  I  came  down  to  get  a  magazine  for  Grandma." 

"And  does  that  make  you  have  to  slide  down?  From  now  on  you 
walk  down  like  I've  told  you." 

Jeanie  picked  at  a  loose  raveling  on  her  pajama  top.  "Mom,  how 
long  is  Grandma  going  to  have  to  stay  with  us?" 

"From  now  on,  I  guess.  Why?  Don't  you  like  your  grand- 
mother?" 
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"Oh,  I  like  her  pretty  much,  but  why  is  she  always  telling  me  to 
run  upstairs  to  get  this,  and  run  downstairs  and  get  that?  Mommy, 
why  can't  Grandma  get  stuff  for  herself  and  not  bother  Miss  Eth- 
elby  and  me?" 

"Since  Grandmother  broke  her  hip.  Honey,  she  has  had  trouble 
moving  about.  That's  why  she  came  to  live  with  us.  When  you  get 
as  old  as  your  grandmother,  you  may  want  someone  to  wait  on  you 
once  in  a  while." 

"What's  it  like  to  be  old,  Mommy?" 

"Never  mind.  Dear.  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Daddy  and  I  have 
to  go  to  town  in  the  morning,  and  we  are  going  to  leave  you  with 
Grandmother.  You  be  real  good  and  take  care  of  her  for  me,  and 
I'll  bring  you  back  a  surprise." 

"Okay,  Mommy,  and  bring  back  something  for  Miss  Ethelby 
too." 

"Jeanie!  Haven't  you  found  that  magazine  yet?" 

"Yes,  Grandma,  I'm  coming  with  it." 

With  her  long  blonde  hair  swaying  to  and  fro,  she  balleted  up  the 
steps  and  on  into  Grandma's  room.  "Here's  your  magazine.  Night, 
Grandma." 

Back  in  her  room,  Jeanie  picked  up  the  doll  and  propped  her 
against  the  headboard  of  the  bed.  Then  she  seated  herself  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed,  sat  cross-legged,  and  faced  the  doll.  "Did  you  get 
lonesome  here  all  by  yourself.  Miss  Ethelby?  But  that's  all  right; 
I'll  tell  you  your  story  now,  and  Mom  and  Dad  will  be  gone  to- 
morrow; so  we  can  do  as  we  please.  We'll  play  like  we're  grovmups 
and  read  the  funny  paper  and  sit  and  talk  while  I  serve  coffee  and 
do  exercises  and  talk  a  lot  on  the  telephone  and  just  all  kinds  of 
stuff.  Oh,  I  forgot.  Grandma's  here.  We'll  probably  have  to  help  her 
and  won't  have  any  time  to  play." 

"Jeanie,"  called  her  mother,  "it's  time  for  you  to  get  to  sleep. 
Turn  out  the  light  and  go  to  bed." 

"Okay,  Mommy." 

Jeanie  took  the  doll  and  tucked  it  under  the  covers.  Then  she 
reached  over  to  the  stand  beside  the  bed  and  pushed  off  the  light. 
Carefully  she  crawled  under  the  covers  and  snuggled  up  beside  the 
doll.  "Isn't  the  dark  scary.  Miss  Ethelby?  Let's  hurry  and  get  to 
sleep,  and  then  it  won't  bother  us." 

The  next  morning  Jeanie  woke  very  slowly.  Yawning  and  stretch- 
ing, she  sat  on  the  side  of  her  bed  trying  to  lift  up  her  house  shoes 
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with  her  big  toe.  Her  soft  brown  eyes  turned  sleepily  toward  the 
pajama-clad  doll  in  bed  with  her.  Getting  up,  she  went  to  a  minia- 
ture dresser  and,  pulling  open  a  drawer,  selected  a  fresh,  clean 
dress  for  her  doll.  This  she  placed  on  the  bed  beside  the  doll.  Then 
she  went  to  her  closet,  selected  a  dress  of  the  same  color  as  the 
doll's,  and  slipped  into  it.  "Good  morning,  old  Miss  Sleepy-head. 
Let's  get  your  pajamas  off  and  put  on  this  pretty  blue  dress.  Golly, 
I'm  hungry.  Let's  hurry  downstairs  and  get  something  to  eat." 

Carrying  the  doll  under  one  arm,  she  reached  the  stairs,  climbed 
on  the  banister,  and  made  her  usual  descent  to  the  living  room. 

"Jeanie,  didn't  I  hear  your  mother  scold  you  last  night  for  doing 
that?" 

Jeanie  turned  and  looked  at  her  grandmother  sitting  on  the 
couch.  "I  don't  know.  Grandma.  What's  for  breakfast?  Miss  Eth- 
elby  and  I  are  starved." 

"Your  mother  set  out  some  cornflakes  for  you,  and  you'll  find 
the  milk  and  a  banana  in  the  refrigerator." 

In  the  kitchen  Jeanie  poured  some  cornflakes  in  a  bowl,  spilling 
some  on  the  floor.  Picking  them  up  one  by  one,  she  tossed  them  into 
the  bowl  with  the  others,  added  five  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  sloshed 
some  milk  over  them,  and  started  eating.  "What  shall  we  do  this 
morning.  Miss  Ethelby?  I  know,  let's  play  house.  As  soon  as  we 
finish  eating  we'U — " 

"Jeanie,"  called  her  grandmother  from  the  living  room,  "I  left 
my  knitting  needle  on  the  dresser.  Will  you  run  up  and  get  it  for 
me?" 

"But,  Grandma,  Miss  Ethelby  and  I  haven't  finished  eating  yet." 

"Okay,  then,  don't  go.  But  I'll  tell  your  mother  I  saw  you  sliding 
down  the  banister  again." 

"No,  I'll  go."  Picking  up  the  dofl,  she  reluctantly  went  to  get  the 
knitting  needle.  Looking  the  room  over,  she  could  find  no  trace 
of  it. 

"Grandma,  I  can't  find  it." 

"Sure  you  can,  it's  right  on  the  dresser." 

"No,  it  isn't.  I  looked  there." 

"Well  then  look  around  some  more.  It's  there  somewhere." 

Jeanie  went  again  to  the  room  and  made  a  thorough  search  for 
the  knitting  needle.  "It's  no  use,  Grandma,  I  just  can't  find  it.  It 
isn't  here." 

"I  know  it  is;  I  left  it  there  last  night.  Come  on  down  and  help 
me  up  the  stairs,  and  I'll  show  you." 
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Her  grandma  clutched  the  banister  firmly  with  one  hand  and 
clasped  Jeanie  around  the  shoulder  with  the  other.  "Now  walk 
slowly.  Just  take  your  time  and  we'll  make  it,"  said  her  grand- 
mother. "I  know  that  needle's  there." 

She  sure  is  heavy  on  me,  thought  Jeanie  as  they  neared  the  top. 
I  wish  she  would  hurry  up. 

Grandmother  placed  a  foot  on  the  next  step,  moved  her  grasp 
further  up  the  banister,  and  leaned  heavily  on  Jeanie.  At  this 
moment,  Jeanie  suddenly  darted  from  beneath  her  grandma's  body. 
Grandma's  hand  started  clawing  the  air,  and  her  clouded  eyes 
opened  widely.  Then  she  turned  over  backwards,  landed  with  a 
thud  on  the  steps,  and  rolled  end  over  end  to  the  living  room  floor. 

Jeanie  remained  motionless,  her  large  brown  eyes  alone  moving, 
following  every  twist  and  turn  of  grandma's  body  until  it  fell  at 
rest  crumpled  on  the  floor.  She  stepped  over,  climbed  on  the  ban- 
ister, and  slid  slowly  down. 

"Now,"  said  Jeanie  across  the  room  to  the  doll,  "we  have  the 
whole  house  to  ourselves.  What  would  you  like  to  do  today?" 

"THE  GOOD  LORD'S  WILL" 

Norman  Yonce 

Between  Easter  and  the  Labor  Day  picnic,  there  was  only  one 
big  event  in  the  town  of  Valley  View.  Near  the  end  of  June  folks 
began  to  talk  about  it,  and  around  the  middle  of  July  signs  were 
posted  throughout  the  county  announcing  that  next  Monday  Rever- 
end Dickson  and  his  tent  revival  would  be  in  town. 

Mattie  and  Lottie  closed  the  Fabric  Shop  a  full  five  minutes  early 
Monday  evening  and  hurried  home  to  have  supper  and  clean  up  by 
seven  o'clock.  Mattie  and  Lottie  were  fondly  referred  to  by  town- 
folks  as  "typical  old  maids."  They  lived  alone  in  their  house  on 
Peyton's  Road  and  had  done  so  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  Neither 
girl  had  ever  been  married,  and  both  had  long  since  given  up  hope 
— "Not  that  there  weren't  plenty  of  offers" — according  to  Lottie, 

Each  girl  had  been  "quite  a  looker"  in  her  day,  but  their  parents 
had  successfully  discouraged  any  prospective  suitors.  The  only  so- 
cializing they  were  ever  allowed  to  do  was  church  on  Sundays  and 
Wednesdays,  and  circle  meetings,  potlucks,  class  meetings,  and 
choir  practice  in  between.  When  Poppa  had  passed  away,  it  was  up 
to  the  girls  to  provide — thus  the  Fabric  Shop — and  later  Momma 
died,  leaving  Mattie  and  Lottie  alone  and  "set  in  their  ways." 

Lottie  was  the  older  of  the  girls — as  they  referred  to  themselves 
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— now  fifty-eight,  and  was  the  "happy  one"  of  the  twosome  ("If  an 
old  maid  can  be  happy,"  joked  the  men  loitering  around  the  hard- 
ware store).  There  was  no  pleasant  word  to  describe  Lottie — she 
was  fat.  She  often  worried  about  her  weight  problem  but  never 
enough  to  do  anything  about  it.  She  had  one  insatiable  desire — eat- 
ing. Lottie  was  carefree,  leaving  the  business  end  for  Mattie.  Lottie 
was  the  type  to  toss  a  once-worn  dress  over  a  chair  or  leave  hairs  in 
the  bathroom  sink. 

Mattie  was  the  opposite.  Mattie  kept  the  books,  planned  their 
buying,  both  in  the  store  and  at  home,  and  attended  to  any  legal 
matters.  Mattie,  now  fifty-five,  had  been  the  prettier  of  the  two  and 
had  never  allowed  herself  to  exceed  107  pounds.  Mattie  was  the 
type  to  set  a  complete  table  for  soup  and  sandwiches  and  never  for- 
get to  wind  a  clock.  Despite  their  differences,  the  sisters  loved  each 
other  dearly. 

The  girls,  owning  no  automobile,  had  to  walk  the  mile  and  a  half 
to  Creech's  field  where  the  big,  sprawling  canvas  tent  had  been  set 
up.  They  could  hear  the  piano  playing  while  they  were  still  some 
distance  from  the  site. 

"Oh,  hurry,  Lottie,  we  don't  wanta  miss  a  thing." 

Lottie  quickened  her  pace  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  up  with 
her  sister,  a  full  ten  feet  ahead.  Mattie  and  Lottie  hadn't  missed  a 
single  tent  meeting  in  six  years. 

They  nodded  and  smiled  sweetly  to  friends,  and  finding  two  aisle 
seats  about  midway  of  the  tent,  seated  themselves  on  the  straight- 
backed  wooden  benches.  Lottie  immediately  began  rhythmically 
fanning  herself  with  the  freely  supplied  pasteboard  fans  stamped 
"Singley's  Funeral  Home"  on  the  back  with  "Christ,  the  Good 
Shepherd"  on  the  front. 

Soon  Rev.  Dickson  and  his  evangelistic  group — his  wife  as  song 
leader,  her  sister  at  the  piano,  his  son  on  the  electric  guitar,  and  his 
daughter  with  the  tambourine — took  the  pulpit  and  services  began. 

Sister  Dickson  never  announced  a  number;  that  way  she  always 
sang  about  half  a  verse  before  the  congregation  picked  it  up.  Lottie 
squirmed  with  delight  at  the  first  song — "Mansion  over  the  Hill- 
top." The  ground  fairly  shook  with  the  stomping  of  so  many  feet. 
The  notes  of  the  first  song  had  hardly  faded  away  when  Sister  Dick- 
son started  on  "He  Set  Me  Free."  The  crowd  was  really  getting  into 
the  spirit  by  now.  An  occasional  "hallelujah"  or  a  "glory"  rose 
above  the  din  of  the  music. 

Now,  Rev.  Dickson  took  the  microphone  and — "Lord,  how  that 
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man  can  pray,"  thought  Mattie.  The  tent  was  alive  with  the  mur- 
murings  of  the  hundreds  of  prayers,  accented  by  long,  trembling 
sighs  of  "yes"  and  "grant  it."  Most  were  kneeling  on  the  sawdust, 
except,  of  course,  Lottie,  who  might  get  down  but  never  up  again. 
Stifled  giggles  rose  from  the  young  people  on  the  back  rows,  who 
were  more  interested  in  who  would  get  to  walk  Sally  home  after 
meeting.  A  small  child's  babblings  became  too  audible,  and  the 
mother  had  to  take  it  outside. 

After  the  prayer,  the  daughter,  Emily,  sang  a  solo  while  collec- 
tion was  being  taken  up.  She  forgot  the  words  on  the  third  verse 
and  had  to  hum.  Members  of  the  congregation  just  smiled  and 
nodded  their  heads. 

The  congregation  stood  for  "When  the  RoU  Is  Called  Up  Yon- 
der," followed  immediately  by  "I'll  Fly  Away."  This  had  long  been 
Lottie's  favorite,  and  Mattie  knew  she  sometimes  got  a  bit  carried 
away  on  it.  The  stomping  and  clapping  got  louder  and  louder — al- 
most at  a  feverous  pitch — and  above  all  came  the  shrill  high-pitched 
scream  from  Lottie.  Her  head  was  thrown  back,  her  eyes  were 
closed,  and  whatever  she  was  yelling,  Mattie  could  not  make  it  out. 
Tears  rolled  ofl  her  fat  jaws,  and  her  body  was  convulsed  by  ir- 
regular spasms.  Suddenly,  she  stood  perfectly  quiet  and  still  and 
then,  with  a  sort  of  grunt,  she  fell  out  into  the  aisle. 

The  music  stopped,  and  there  was  frenzied  shuffling  as  a  circle 
formed  around  Lottie's  motionless  body.  No  one  spoke  and  Mattie 
stood  frozen,  clutching  at  her  throat.  Finally,  Rev,  Dickson  knelt 
and  felt  for  Lottie's  pulse  but  could  not  find  one. 

"She's  dead,"  he  said,  "God  rest  her  soul." 

A  short,  whimpering  sound  came  from  Mattie  and  then  a  long, 
terrifying  scream  as  she  threw  herself  down  beside  the  body  of  her 
sister,  one  arm  stretched  across  the  enormous  body. 

"It's  the  good  Lord's  will,"  someone  out  of  the  crowd  spoke, 
quickly  punctuated  by  "amens"  and  "that's  right."  At  this,  Mattie, 
a  wild,  savage  look  in  her  eyes,  looked  up  at  the  crowd  of  faces 
around  her  and  spat. 

"Like  hell!"  she  squalled.  "If  this  is  all  the  Lord  can  do  for  me, 
he  can — "  the  rest  was  lost  in  the  shocked  uproar  of  whispers 
among  the  crowd. 

The  tent  revival  continues  to  come  every  summer,  and  lots  of 
folks  go  down  Peyton's  Road  on  their  way  to  meeting,  but  each 
little  group  falls  silent  when  they  see  Mattie  there  on  the  front 
porch,  rocking  back  and  forth,  staring  into  space. 
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LOST 

Ray  Akers 

Wandering  aimlessly  through  the  long 
Halls  of  life,  searching  endlessly  for 
An  answer  to  my  existence,  I  leave  no 
Stone  unturned,  no  door  unopened;  I 
Search  on,  in  despair. 

Shall  I  search  on  throughout  all 
Eternity  only  to  find  there  is  no 
Answer,  or  shall  I  find  that  my 
Life  on  this  tangible  earth  was 
Prompted  by  Satan,  to  confuse, 
Torment,  and  mislead  my  fellowmen? 

This  strange  emotion  of  emptiness  and 
Despair  is  like  drowning,  not 
In  water,  but  in  life,  grasping  every  thought 
To  drown  with  my  own  ominous  soul  in  the 
Hell  of  mental  torment. 


SONNET  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  LOVED  ONE 

Barbara  Combs 

The  soft  and  soundless  sleep  of  peace  has  come. 
And  my  love  will  never  feel  the  pain  of  loss. 
Silence,  stillness,  and  sweet  rest  have  for  some 
Come  to  say  welcome  and  bid  you  across. 
But  for  those  of  us  who  must  remain. 
To  watch  the  dawn  of  each  new  day  awake, 
I  know  the  ache  and  agony  and  pain. 
For  I  was  left  behind  and  must  partake 
Of  grief.  And  yet  I  am  grateful,  O  God, 
That  You  saw  fit  to  spare  my  love  of  this 
That  my  soul  for  seven  months  has  wrought. 
For  my  loved  one  deserves  to  know  the  bliss, 
The  joy  and  happiness  of  life  with  You, 
That  is  gained  and  given  to  so  very  few. 
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BLACK  OR  WHITE 

Bailey  Pearson 

Cast 
Rev.  Gilbert  Ross,  the  pastor 
Ralph  Graves,  lawyer 
Samuel  Walker,  the  Negro 
Tom  Snow 

Ten  men  of  mature  age 
Time:  This  play  is  set  in  1961,  but  depicts  scenes  that  have  been 

occurring,  and  will  continue  to  occur,  all  over  the  South. 
Setting:  Madison  represents  a  small  town  in  one  of  the  border 
states.  The  community  and  its  citizens  are  typical  of  areas 
where  new  ideas,  as  well  as  new  families,  are  slow  to  find  ac- 
ceptance. 

Prologue  to  Scene  I 

The  narrator.  Rev.  Mr.  Ross,  can  be  seen  at  front  stage  left  with 
curtain  drawn  and  subdued  hght,  except  for  one  dim  spot  on  Ross. 
Ross  stands  nearly  motionless  for  the  narration;  his  strained  face 
and  expression  give  an  air  of  tenseness  to  the  scene. 
Narrator  [Expressively]: 

"All  men  are  created  equal."  But  are  they?  Are  all  men  bom 
with  the  mind  of  Socrates?  Are  all  men  bom  with  bodies  equal  to 
that  of  a  Greek  athlete?  Are  all  men  bom  with  families  and  posi- 
tions equal  to  the  Rockefellers'?  Are  left-handed  men  equal,  when 
born  into  a  world  built  for  the  right-handed?  Are  black  Negroes 
equal,  when  bom  into  a  culture  predominantly  white? 

On  May  17,  1954,  the  highest  court  in  our  country  mled  that 
racial  inequality  should  not  exist  in  America.  But  did  they  know — 
could  they  know — what  this  resolution  would  mean  in  the  small 
towns  like  Madison — in  the  schools,  in  the  churches,  in  the  govem- 
ment?  Did  they  know  what  this  would  mean  in  counties  where  the 
wretched,  illiterate  Negro  outnumbers  the  more  fortunate  white? 
Could  they  realize  how  absolute,  how  cool  and  indifferent,  their 
decision  was  in  comparison  to  the  subtleties  of  discrimination? 
Could  they  hope  to  erase  with  words  the  deeply  drawn  lines  of  prej- 
udice from  our  children's  minds,  the  lines  formed  from  birth? 
Could  they  hope  to  change  in  a  day  the  servile  attitude  of  the 
Negro  towards  us  with  a  piece  of  paper?  We  have  cultivated  injus- 
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tice  and  inequality  without  real  hatred.  Can  they  not  bring  justice 
and  equality  without  hateful  laws  and  contemptible  interpretations? 

We  are  men,  God  help  us,  but  we  are  only  men!  Perhaps,  we 
have  been  wrong,  but  are  not  the  judges  also  men?  Yes,  wise  men, 
but  men  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  human  mind.  Could  they 
not  be  right  in  their  motive  and  wrong  in  their  method? 

We  have  once  again  set  father  against  son,  brother  against 
brother.  We  must  be  sure  that  it  is  for  more  than  a  family  feud! 

But  this  is  the  dear  price,  perhaps,  that  we  must  pay  for  change. 
Have  I  not  told  my  people  so  for  years?  How  strangely  the  words 
come  flying  back  to  slap  me  across  the  face!  But  must  the  church 
be  wracked  with  hurt  and  dissension?  Can  we  not  as  brothers 
bound  together  see  with  one  eye,  hear  with  one  ear?  Must  the  pas- 
tor look  on  as  his  flock  is  torn  apart,  his  work  wrecked?  Must  each 
church  reenact  this  scene  in  its  search  for  the  way? 

[Lights  dim  as  Ross  finishes]. 

Scene  I 

The  scene  is  in  the  study  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ross  in  a  small-town 
church.  One  waU  behind  the  pastor's  desk  is  filled  with  volumes 
that  have  seen  much  use.  In  front  of  the  desk  at  which  Ross  is 
standing  reading,  ten  chairs  are  irregularly  placed  with  all  but  two 
occupied.  Rev.  Mr.  Ross  is  reading  aloud  from  a  document  as  his 
session  of  elders  sit  and  stand  in  the  smaU  room.  Lights  fade  in  on 
scene. 
Ross  [very  determined  as  he  reads] : 

"The  above  conditions  having  been  proven  true,  we,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  do  re- 
solve that: 

(1)  Racial  discrimination  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
spirit  and  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  to  the  consciences  of  true 
Christians  who  are  faithfully  striving  to  achieve  that  brother- 
hood on  earth  which  the  Scriptures  express  as  desirable,  and, 

(2)  That  there  can  be  no  basis  for,  and  there  exist  several  ar- 
guments against,  segregation  in  places  of  worship,  so  that  it 
is  strongly  recommendea  that  all  places  of  worship  should  be 
made,  by  resolution  of  their  separate  sessions,  available  to  all 
men,  regardless  of,  and  without  difference  to,  color  or  race. 

(Silence) 
(Ross  sits  down  and  watches  intently  the  faces  of  the  men.) 
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Ross:  Well,  gentlemen!  [He  pauses.]  You  have  heard  the  wishes  of 
the  General  Assembly.  We  all  realize  that  this  is  a  somewhat  re- 
volutionary proposal  that  we  are  being  asked  to  practice.  Are 
there  any  of  you  who  would  hke  to  speak  to  this  resolution?  Yes, 
Ralph? 

Ralph  Graves  [Rising  from  seat.  He  is  upwards  of  forty,  and  an 
outspoken  lawyer.  He  speaks  with  confidence]:  Preacher,  now 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  this  is  not  going  to  be  in  Madison. 

Tom  Snow  [Always  agreeing  with  Ralph]:  Yes,  sir.  That  may  sound 
good  on  paper,  but  we  can't  even  consider  it  for  our  church. 

Session  [Now  all  together]:  That's  right!  That's  right! 

Ross  [Standing,  asking  hopefully]:  Is  there  another  opinion  we 
should  hear  now? 

Snow:  I  guess  Ralph  has  spoken  for  us  all.  Reverend. 

Ross:  Gentlemen,  I  [he  hesitates]  I  have  never  tried  to  tell  you 
how  to  run  our  church  or  whom  to  admit  within  its  walls.  That 
always  seemed  obvious  for  Christian  men.  But  now  we  are  faced 
with  a  problem  of  such  importance  that  I  can't  see  passing  it  off 
so  neatly. 

Ralph  [Unbelievingly] :  You  don't  mean  you're  for  letting  the  'nig- 
gers' come  here  to  church? 

Ross:  I  don't  see  any  way  out  of  it,  and  I'm  not  sure  but  that  it  isn't 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

Ralph  [With  emphasis]:  What  do  you  mean,  "the  right  thing  to 
do?"  You  don't  think  the  Church  should  stand  for  integration? 

Ross  [Patiently] :  Integration  is  coming,  to  schools,  to  churches,  and 
to  neighborhoods.  Segregated  school  systems  have  been  falling 
since  1954.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  We  can  either  open  the 
church  door  to  the  Negro,  or  stand  back  till  he  kicks  it  down! 

Ralph  [Furiously] :  But  in  the  church?  I  say  not  while  I'm  here  to 
keep  their  black  faces  out,  they  won't  come  in!  [Sits  down 
hastily.] 

Ross  [Standing  and  somewhat  peeved]:  Now  listen,  Ralph!  I  don't 
share  your  prejudice  to  the  point  of  making  a  mockery  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It's  hard  for  me  to  get  used  to  the  idea  that  the 
Negro  is  like  you  and  me,  only  dark-sr.  But  this  has  been  a  blind 
spot  in  our  faith. 

Ralph  [Somewhat  abashed] :  The  only  thing  a  nigger  is  good  for  is 
to  work,  and  they  don't  do  that  very  well.  I'll  forget  what  you 
said  about  them  being  like  me. 
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Ross  [Moving  away  from  desk] :  But  God  does  not  care  for  the  dis- 
tinctions we  make  among  men  and  women,  except  as  they  reveal 
our  misunderstanding  or  our  unwillingness  to  do  His  will.  We 
must  answer  to  Him,  if  we  would  exclude  any  from  His  Church. 
[Returns  to  desk  and  sits.] 

Ralph  [Defiantly]:  I'm  ready  now  to  answer  to  heaven  or  hell  for 
my  feelings! 

Session  [Joining  in]:  And  I!  And  I! 

Ross  [Disturbed] :  Then  you  will  not  even  consider  the  Assembly's 
proposal? 

Ralph:  Why  should  we  consider  it?  We're  not  going  to  integrate  our 
services  and  that's  it. 

Curtain 

Prologue  to  Scene  II 
Narrator  [Again  Ross  is  seen  front  left  in  light  silhouette] : 

Yes!  That's  it  for  so  many  people,  and  yet,  why  do  I  feel  so  com- 
pelled to  push  on  to  integration?  Can  I  honestly  say  that  I'm  look- 
ing for  racial  equality,  or,  am  I  just  trying  to  muffle  the  social  ex- 
plosion which  is  surely  coming?  Do  I  really  feel  this  is  my  brother 
in  Christ  when  I  face  the  colored  man  or  woman?  Could  I  face 
them  if  I  did? 

Am  I  really  color-blind  to  races?  Did  God  mean  nothing  by  His 
division  of  men  into  races  of  white  and  black  and  red?  Can  I  feel 
for  the  minority,  having  always  been  of  the  majority?  Can  I  equate 
a  historically  inferior  group  of  people  with  the  members  of  my 
church  without  a  sense  of  degrading  humiliation? 

And  when  I  have  made  myself  accept  the  Negro  into  my  Church, 
can  I  break  down  those  barriers  which  he  has  constructed  against 
me  and  all  whites  to  defend  himself  against  any  intrusion  into  his 
withdrawn  world  where  the  Negro  is  supreme?  Can  I  erase  seething 
hatred,  which  boils  into  rage  when  I  enter  his  world,  or  must  it  end 
as  did  my  visit  to  one  Negro  home? 

Scene  II 
The  scene  opens  in  the  living  room  of  the  Negro,  Samuel  Walker, 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  whites.  His  home  is  filled  with  cheap,  col- 
lected furniture,  which  has  been  situated  in  the  room  with  more  care 
than  that  with  which  it  was  collected.  Ross  is  seen  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  shabbily-dressed  Samuel  opens  the  door. 
Samuel  [Without  emotion] :  Yes,  Suh,  somethin'  I  kin  do  fuh  yuh? 
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Ross  [Courteously]:  I'm  Rev.  Ross,  down  at  Faith  Church.  (He 
goes  into  hving  room  as  Samuel  beckons). 

Samuel:  You  ain't  come  to  invite  me  to  the  white  church,  has  yuh? 

Ross  [Embarrassed  by  the  irony]:  Well,  not  exactly.  You  see,  we 
need  someone  to  help  us  as  superintendent  at  the  Church.  Your 
name  was  given  to  us. 

Samuel  [Trying  hard  to  show  that  he  knows  what  the  big  words 
mean]:  You  means  you  wants  someone  to  clean  up  de  place? 
That  it? 

Ross  [A  bit  set  back] :  Yes.  That's  it. 

Samuel:  There's  one  thing  about  you  white  folks  ah  can't  make  out. 

Ross  [Wonderingly] :  What's  that? 

Samuel:  Why  is  it  you'll  always  call  on  us  to  help  you  clean  up  your 
messes  and  never  to  help  you  make  them? 

Ross  [Stunned]:  Samuel,  no  matter  what  I  say,  I  cannot  deny  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Church's  preaching  and  its  practice  some- 
times, but  please  know  that  there  are  those  of  us  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  way  the  Church  and  its  members  should  act! 

Samuel  [Skeptically] :  Them  folks  must  not  hke  to  talk.  I  ain't  heard 
no  white  speak  for  the  black  around  here. 

Ross  [Happy  to  tell  of  session's  talk] :  But  you're  wrong.  Why  only 
last  night  the  officers  of  our  church  met  to  consider  a  move  to  in- 
tegrate our  worship  services. 

Samuel  [Getting  up  as  to  tell  another]:  Well,  when  do  we  git  to 
come?  I'd  be  awful  tempted  to  work  on  Monday,  if  I  could  pray 
with  you  on  Sunday. 

Ross  [Taken  back,  leaves  his  seat,  and  moves  slowly  towards  the 
window.  Stops  to  answer]:  Well,  Samuel,  I  said  we  considered 
this  move. 

Samuel  [Disgusted] :  You  mean  it  didn't  git  passed. 

Ross  [Sorry,  but  eager  to  explam]:  That's  right.  But,  Samuel,  we 
tried.  Does  it  not  mean  anything  to  you  that  we  tried?  A  few 
years  ago  such  a  resolution  could  not  have  even  been  read  aloud 
in  our  church! 

Samuel:  A  few  years  ago  you  folks  didn't  have  the  gov'mint  after 
you  to  let  us  in. 

Ross  [Adamantly]:  But  we  don't  have  to  serve  the  wishes  of  the 
government!  The  war  that  freed  your  great-grandfather  started 
because  one  section  of  the  country  didn't  go  along  with  the  gov- 
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erament.  But,  this  time,  we  didn't  fight!  We  tried  to  listen  and 
understand.  Give  us  time! 
Samuel:  Time!  There's  plenty  of  that  for  us.  What  about  for  you 
all? 

(Lights  dim  as  curtain  closes.) 

Prologue  to  Scene  III 

[Narrator  is  in  position  at  front  stage  when  Ughts  brighten]. 

Narrator  [His  speech  is  obviously  directed  toward  divine  ears]: 
Time!  Yes,  how  much  time  do  we  have?  Is  integration  another 
ideal  that  must  be  striven  for  but  never  attained?  Or  is  it  a  goal 
that  must  be  accomplished  before  the  millennium?  I  cannot  say. 
How  strange,  Thy  Plan,  O  God,  that  we  should  be  called  sud- 
denly to  act  and  witness  in  some  new  area  of  living  which  we  had 
formerly  denied  as  really  being  important.  What  can  I  do  or  say 
to  wipe  out  the  justifiable  criticism  of  Samuel?  How  can  I  lead 
my  people  into  an  area  of  witness  which  has  only  recently 
touched  my  life?  How  can  I  lead,  when  I'm  not  sure  I'm  wUling 
to  follow?  In  such  times,  O  God,  we  would  ask  that  all  moral 
questions  could  be  settled  with  a  positive  or  negative  answer; 
that  there  would  be  either  a  black  or  a  white  to  choose  from  and 
no  greys  to  strain  our  insensitive  eyes!  Then  I  could  answer  Sam- 
uel Walker  and  every  other  Negro.  Then  I  could  answer  the  men 
and  women  of  my  congregation  when  I  face  them.  Then  I  could 
answer  Ralph  Graves! 

Scene  III 

Scene  III  opens  in  Ralph  Graves'  home,  which  is  that  of  a  com- 
fortably established  lawyer.  The  house  is  an  old  mansion  of  the  Vic- 
torian style,  but  it  is  kept  in  order.  Ralph  and  Ross  are  in  the  sit- 
ting room  as  the  curtain  rises. 
Ralph:  So,  preacher,  you  think  we  were  wrong  in  our  decision  to 

keep  our  church  free  of  niggers? 
Ross  [With  determination] :  No,  Ralph.  But  I  think  you  were  hasty 

in  your  consideration  of  the  Assembly's  resolution! 
Ralph:  Same  thing! 
Ross:  You're  right!  I  was  only  playing  on  words.  But,  I  did  think 

that  perhaps,  if  I  could  talk  with  you,  as  clerk  of  the  session,  and 

see  on  what  issues  we  agree,  you  might  be  able  to  influence  the 

others.  How  about  it? 
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Ralph  [Rising  rapidly,  speaks  with  gusto]:  I  guess  I  wasn't  plain 
enough  the  other  night.  Preacher,  I  might  be  able  to  change  some 
of  the  other  men,  but  I'm  not  going  to  try!  My  great-granddad 
was  a  slave-holder,  and  though  I  don't  go  along  with  that,  I  be- 
lieve his  abihty  to  enslave  those  niggers  is  proof  enough  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  white  and  black  that  papers,  preach- 
ers, and  presidents  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  bridge! 

Ross:  But,  Ralph,  doesn't  the  Word  of  God  mean  anything  to  you 
when  it  speaks  of  love?  How  can  we  love  when  there  is  so  much 
fear  and  lack  of  trust? 

Ralph:  Preacher,  you  know  me  well.  Now,  I  try  to  do  the  best  I 
can  in  this  being  a  Christian  business.  But,  from  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,  me  and  niggers  were  just  different.  But  feeling  we 
were  different  didn't  keep  me  from  going  to  church  and  beUeving 
in  the  Word  of  God.  For  more  than  forty  years  I  have  been  a 
Christian,  and  I  have  believed  that  me  and  the  niggers  were  not 
equal.  Now,  I  can't  believe,  and  I  don't  think  you  can  either,  that 
all  men  remain  equal  on  this  earth!  Now,  tell  me,  have  I  been  a 
Christian  all  these  years  thinking  as  I  did,  and  now,  still  thinking 
the  same  way,  am  I  less  a  Christian?  TeU  me! 

(Lights  dim  as  curtain  closes.) 

EPILOGUE 

Narrator: 

Tell  him?  What  shall  I  tell  him?  Tell  him  that  I  don't  know?  Tell 
him  that  I'm  not  sure  myself  and  wonder  about  the  same  issues? 
Tell  him?  Tell  me  what  man  will  do  when  he  faces  inwardly  the 
question  of  integration,  the  question  of  Black  or  White.  Will  we 
obey  the  Law  of  the  Land?  But  the  Law  only  tells  us  how  we 
must  act!  How  will  we  know  how  we  must  feel?  Perhaps,  our 
greatest  integration  problem  will  be  to  integrate  our  integrated 
bodies  with  our  segregated  spirits!  Black  or  White!  Or  Grey! 

REPRIMAND 

Norman  Yonce 

"Nigger,  nigger,  nigger!  Nigger,  nigger,  nigger!" 

The  easy  melody  of  Robert's  chorus  floated  along  with  the  heat 
waves  and  was  the  only  sound  in  the  stillness  of  Maple  Street.  It 
didn't  even  faze  Louis  at  first,  but,  gradually,  the  singsong  rhythm 
began  to  wear  on  his  nerves. 
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"God,"  he  thought,  "why  doesn't  that  brat  shut  up?  Who  the 
devil's  he  pestering  now  anyway?" 

Finally,  Louis  rolled  to  the  edge  of  the  hammock  and  shaded  his 
eyes  to  see  into  the  Packards'  front  yard.  There  sat  Robert,  his 
bicycle  on  the  ground  beside  him,  lazily  spinning  the  back  wheel 
and  repeating  his  monotonous  chant.  Louis  frowned  and  shifted  his 
eyes  across  the  soft,  gooey,  black-topped  street  to  see  the  object  of 
this  brilliant  solo.  Sitting  on  the  curb,  hunched  forward  with  his 
arms  folded  across  his  knees,  was  a  colored  boy  about  the  same  age 
as  Robert.  He  was  as  stUl  as  his  scorched  surroundings,  just  staring, 
more  at  the  bicycle  than  at  Robert. 

Louis  interpreted  the  scene  immediately  and  cursed  under  his 
breath.  Well,  he  thought,  Les  and  Ruth  wiU  sit  in  there  on  their 
cans  and  let  Robert  go  on  all  day.  Lordy,  why  don't  they  teach  that 
boy  some  manners. 

"Nigger,  nigger,  nigger!" 

If  he  says  that  one  more  time,  I'm  gonna  snatch  him  bald.  As  if 
this  damn  heat  weren't  enough,  I've  gotta  put  up  with  that  squal- 
ling. Listen  to  him.  Hell,  you'd  think  with  all  these  integration  fights 
going  on,  Les  would  try  to  teach  him  some  tolerance.  Heaven 
knows  he'll  be  sittin'  by  one  in  school  soon  enough.  He'd  damn  well 
better  get  used  to  the  idea. 

"Nigger,  nigger,  nigger!" 

Whew!  One  more  time,  and  if  Les  can't  handle  him,  by  God,  I 
can.  My  one  real  day  of  rest  during  the  week  and  that  spoiled  brat 
has  to  be  around.  Looks  like  Ruth  would  be  ashamed  for  the  neigh- 
bors to  see  him  act  that  way.  They're  probably  over  on  the  patio 
drinking  beer.  Neglect,  I'd  call  it. 

"Nigger,  nigger,  nigger!" 

Louis  swung  out  of  the  hammock,  ducked  under  the  mimosa 
tree,  and  cut  across  the  Packards'  driveway.  Robert  glanced  up 
when  he  heard  the  footsteps,  but  Louis  didn't  look  at  him  and  con- 
tinued across  the  street. 

"AU  right,  black  boy.  This  isn't  your  neighborhood.  What're  you 
doing  around  here  anyway?  Get  on  home,  black  boy,  before  you 
cause  some  trouble." 

The  colored  boy  backed  away  for  twenty  feet  and  then  slowly, 
with  frequent  glances  over  his  shoulder,  walked  on.  Louis  crossed 
the  street  and  Robert  grinned  but  said  nothing.  Louis  reached  down 
and  rumpled  his  hair.  "Another  scorcher  isn't  it,  Robby  boy?" 
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A  SOFT  RED  GLOW 

Clyde  Pack 

Jed  Prescott  ordered  two  fried  apple  pies,  a  loaf  of  bread,  half  a 
dozen  eggs,  and  a  piece  of  side  meat.  Tim  Johnson  sacked  the  gro- 
ceries and  shoved  them  across  the  big  oak  counter  without  saying  a 
word. 

"Charge  it,"  said  Jed,  as  he  picked  up  his  lunch  pail  and  walked 
out  of  the  store. 

Things  seemed  to  be  pretty  much  as  they  had  been  for  the  past 
two  years.  In  this  length  of  time  Jed  and  Tim  Johnson  had  not 
spoken  to  one  another  except  on  a  business  matter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Jed  hadn't  spoken  to  anybody  for  the  past  two  years,  except 
in  a  business-like  manner. 

Jed  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  store  and  looked  out  at  Princeville. 
He  hated  the  sight  of  it.  He  hated  the  narrow  dirt  street,  dusty,  dry, 
and  full  of  holes.  He  hated  the  rows  of  dirty  yellow  houses  that 
faced  the  street  on  both  sides.  He  hated  the  grey,  half -rotten  school- 
house,  with  its  grassless,  paper-filled  yard.  He  hated  the  sound  of 
the  ignorant  children,  as  they  screamed  and  yelled  and  played  their 
silly  game  of  tag.  Things  might  appear  to  be  the  same,  but  Jed  knew 
that  they  were  not — not  by  any  means. 

Jed  got  a  firmer  grip  on  his  groceries,  tucked  his  lunch  pail 
under  his  left  arm,  walked  down  the  steps,  and  trudged  up  the 
street.  He  tramped  on  with  his  head  bowed.  Jed  was  tired.  He  had 
worked  hard  today — too  hard.  His  "helper"  had  not  shown  up  for 
work.  Jed  knew  why.  He  knew  it  would  come  to  this.  It  had  to.  All 
boils  come  to  a  head  sooner  or  later. 

As  he  walked  past  the  school  yard,  the  yelling  ceased.  Jed  could 
feel  twenty  little,  beady  eyes  watching  him. 

"Hey,  looky  who's  here,"  screamed  the  dirty-faced  Thompson 
kid.  Jed  did  not  look  up. 

"Bow-wow,"  yelped  the  Thompson  kid. 

"Bow-wow,"  the  others  joined  in.  They  yelled  and  barked  at  him 
until  he  passed  the  yard.  Jed  despised  them.  He  especially  hated  the 
Thompson  kid;  just  like  his  old  man,  filthy  and  mean. 

"Fools,  all  of  them,"  thought  Jed.  "They  ain't  got  sense  enough 
to  realize  that  if  I  was  going  to  poison  anything,  it  wouldn't  be  their 
dogs.  I'd  poison  ever'  last  one  of  them  stupid  kids,  before  I  would 
one  of  their  dumb  ole  dogs." 
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Jed  trod  on.  A  car  passed  him,  followed  by  a  screen  of  parched 
dust.  It  stuck  in  Jed's  throat  and  got  in  his  eyes.  It  didn't  matter 
though,  because  he  was  covered  with  coal  dust  from  head  to  foot. 

Jed  walked  past  the  Carter  house.  Mrs.  Carter  and  Mrs.  Fair- 
child  were  standing  in  front. 

"What  the  hell  they  staring  at?"  Jed  wondered.  "Ain't  they  never 
seen  a  miner  before?  I  know  what  they're  thinking.  They're  fools 
too." 

As  he  passed  he  heard  "smatherings"  of  their  conversation.  "It 
ain't  safe  .  .  .  something  oughta  be  done  .  .  .  carbide  in  lunch- 
meat.  ..." 

"Let  them  talk,  the  ignorant  fools."  Jed  moved  on  slowly. 

As  he  walked  up  the  weedy  path,  across  the  dilapidated  porch, 
and  through  the  door,  he  gave  a  sigh  of  reUef .  He  couldn't  help  but 
feel  a  sense  of  security  as  he  walked  through  the  house  and  into  the 
kitchen.  He  felt  a  closeness  to  and  a  warmth  toward  his  wife.  The 
house  was  just  as  she  had  left  it.  Nothing  had  been  changed.  The 
same  curtains  hung  at  the  windows.  The  same  checkered  oil  cloth 
was  still  on  the  table,  though  now  a  Httle  faded. 

He  couldn't  control  his  bitterness  against  the  world  since  she 
had  died  two  years  ago,  while  giving  birth  to  their  first  child,  who 
later  died.  Jed  too  seemed  to  have  died — inside.  He  couldn't  help 
believing  that  it  was  everybody's  fault  that  such  a  thing  had  to  hap- 
pen. And  now — now  after  two  years  of  being  alone,  of  being  friend- 
less, they  were  accusing  him  of  poisoning  their  dogs.  Why?  Jed 
could  not  understand!  He  could  not  understand  why  he  hated  his 
neighbors.  He  could  not  understand  why  he  hadn't  been  back  to 
the  Princeville  Baptist  Church,  where  he  once  taught  a  Sunday 
School  Class  and  led  the  choir. 

Jed  set  the  groceries  on  the  little  white  cabinet  and  his  lunch  pail 
on  the  floor.  He  sat  down  at  the  table,  put  his  head  in  his  hands, 
and  cried  like  a  child. 

It  was  almost  dark  now,  and  Jed  felt  sleepy  after  a  good  bath  and 
supper.  He  threw  himself  across  his  unmade  bed  and  dozed  off. 

He  was  awakened  by  loud  yelling  and  screaming. 

"What  on  earth's  happened?"  he  said  aloud  as  he  pushed  him- 
self to  his  feet.  He  heard  glass  smash,  and  a  rock  rolled  over  the 
living  room  floor.  Other  rocks  followed.  Jed  held  on  to  the  door 
facing  between  the  living  room  and  bedroom. 

"Come  out,  you  damn  murderer,"  a  man's  voice  screamed.  Jed 
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tried  to  recognize  the  voice,  but  it  was  too  intermingled  with  the 
others'.  Women  and  children  were  screaming;  dogs  were  barking; 
car  horns  were  honking. 

Jed  hated  them!  Every  man,  every  woman,  and  every  child. 

"There  must  be  a  hundred  of  'em,  and,  God,  they've  come  after 
me,"  sobbed  Jed. 

The  rocks  ceased.  All  was  silent.  Even  the  dogs  stopped  barking. 

Footsteps  came  up  the  porch  and  moved  to  the  door.  Someone 
began  pounding,  pounding,  pounding. 

"Come  out,  ya  dirty  murderer!"  yelled  the  voice.  Jed  recognized 
it  now.  MacDaniels.  That  no-good  shiftless  skunk. 

"Ya  hear  me,  Prescott?  Come  on  out.  Ya  went  too  far  when  you 
poisoned  a  helpless  little  child."  He  was  screaming,  pounding, 
pounding,  pounding,  pounding. 

"Murder  .  .  .  child  ...  oh,  God,  no  ...  no.  ,  .  ."  Jed  made 
his  way  to  the  rocker  in  front  of  the  dying  fire.  He  picked  up  his 
wife's  picture  and  looked  at  it.  He  could  scarcely  make  out  the  deli- 
cate features  of  her  face:  her  peculiar  little  smile,  and  her  big 
brown  eyes,  because  it  was  dark  in  the  room.  Tears  ran  down  Jed's 
face. 

"Come  out,  you  murderer,"  screamed  the  voices. 

"There  must  be  a  thousand  of  'em,  but  I  won't  go  out,  Lola.  I 
wouldn't  give  them  the  satisfaction.  I'll  stay  here  with  you."  Jed  had 
stopped  crying. 

Suddenly  a  soft  red  glow  filled  the  room.  Jed  wheeled  toward  the 
door.  Large  red  and  yellow  flames  were  crawling  beneath  the  door 
and  jumping  through  the  window. 

The  screaming  went  on,  "You'll  come  out  now.  You'll  come  out 


now." 


Jed  looked  at  the  picture.  "I'll  stay  here  with  you,  Lola.  Don't 
be  afraid.  I'm  with  you.  Don't  be  afraid. .  .  ." 

The  grey  dawn  crept  slowly,  throwing  streaks  of  bright  sunshine 
upon  the  pile  of  smoldering  ashes.  The  ambulance  had  come  and 
taken  the  body  to  nearby  Parksburg. 

A  few  people  from  Parksburg,  along  with  a  few  from  Princeville, 
were  standing  around  looking  at,  and  poking  in,  the  ashes.  Most 
were  stunned,  others  puzzled!  They  couldn't  keep  from  wondering 
about  the  two  dogs  they  had  found  swollen  and  dying — less  than 
fifteen  minutes  ago. 
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THE  LAZIEST  MAN  IN  THE  COUNTY 

Kathleen  W.  Hill 

The  mountain  hamlet  hung  suspended  in  a  sun-struck  vacuum 
of  heat  and  silence.  A  drowsy  mule  looked  up  and  stamped  listlessly 
in  the  dust  as  the  judge  walked  slowly  down  the  courthouse  steps 
and  eased  across  the  narrow  street  to  sit  with  his  friend,  Nate,  on 
the  partially  shaded  store  porch. 

The  judge  pushed  back  his  black  hat,  loosened  the  knot  of  his 
string  tie,  and  flapped  the  back  of  his  alpaca  coat  before  he  sighed 
lustily  and  sat  down  in  a  splint-bottomed  rocker.  "It's  hotter'n  the 
flue  of  Hades,"  he  grumbled. 

Nate  carefully  removed  a  shaving  from  the  end  of  the  soft  poplar 
stick  he  was  whittUng  and  stared  out  over  the  dusty  street.  "Warm," 
he  agreed  and  then  he  bent  his  head  again  over  his  knife. 

"It'll  likely  blow  up  a  storm  and  cool  things  off  a  mite  before 
night,  though,"  the  judge  went  on,  cheerful  now  that  his  feet  were 
resting  and  his  pipe  filling. 

Nate  remained  silent  for  a  moment  before  looking  up  searchingly 
into  the  white  glare  of  the  sky.  "U-mmm,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  matter  of  some  wonderment  why  the  judge  spent  so 
much  time  with  Nate,  who  was  known  to  be  the  most  silent  and, 
some  said,  the  laziest  man  iu  the  county. 

"Why,  he  won't  even  wait  on  trade  in  that  store  of  his,"  the 
judge's  wife  protested  often.  "He  just  says  to  help  yourself  and  put 
the  money  in  the  cigar  box.  And  he  won't  talk  a  word  hardly.  Just 
grunts." 

"Nate  says  more  with  a  grunt  than  some  people  I  know  with  a 
whole  danged  morning  gabbling  on  the  telephone,"  the  judge  was 
wont  to  reply. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  judge  was  apt  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  sitting,  as  now,  with  his  pipe  going  steadily,  his  eyes  content 
as  they  gazed  at  the  blue  line  of  the  mountains  marching  across  the 
evening  horizon. 

"Here  comes  your  storm,  I  reckon,"  Nate  spoke  into  the  quiet- 
ness. 

The  judge  glanced  at  the  cloudless  sky;  then  following  Nate's 
eyes,  he  grinned  wryly  at  the  blue-jeaned  figure  that  was  approach- 
ing with  a  peculiar  hitching  motion  of  the  head  every  few  steps. 
When  the  man  was  nearer,  it  was  apparent  that  the  motion  of  the 
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head  was  caused  by  a  spitting  of  something  that  looked  like  man- 
gled match  stems.  He  came  up  the  steps  and  hunkered  down  in  the 

sun. 

"Howdy,  Jedge,"  he  mumbled  over  a  new  match  stem  he  had 
just  inserted  in  his  mouth.  "Howdy,  Nate." 

"Howdy,  Luke,"  the  judge  said.  Nate  said  nothing. 

Luke  chewed  violently,  snapping  off  even  ends  of  the  match  with 
his  teeth  and  spitting  them  out  one  by  one  without  using  his  hands 
at  all.  He  spat  out  the  last  and  pulled  a  new  match  from  his  pocket. 
"I  just  plum'  can't  stand  it  no  longer,  Jedge,"  he  said  angrily  before 
he  popped  the  match  in  his  mouth. 

"You  and  Old  John  havin'  trouble  again,  Luke?" 

"Ain't  me.  It's  him!  He's  a  tellin'  lies  on  me  somethin'  awful.  I 
can't  pass  his  dooryard  hardly  without  him  a  railin'  and  a  hollerin' 
at  me."  He  spat  out  a  couple  of  match  ends.  "I'm  a  aimin'  to  law 
him  is  what  I  aim  to  do." 

"Now,  Luke,"  the  judge  said  mildly.  "It  won't  come  to  that." 

Luke  snapped  and  spat  violently.  "He's  apt  to  do  me  some  actual 
hurt,"  he  declared. 

"Oh,  Old  John  wouldn't  hurt  a  flea,"  the  judge  soothed.  "He 
couldn't  anyhow — all  crippled  up  .  .  ." 

"Might  even  shoot  me!"  Luke  interrupted,  spitting  match  stems 
excitedly. 

The  judge  laughed.  "Why,  I  doubt  if  Old  John  even  has  a  gun. 
Besides  his  hands  are  all  stove  up  with  arthritis — ^he  couldn't  even 
hold  a  gun!" 

Luke  sputtered  indignantly  on  and  the  judge  soothed  and 
smoothed  to  no  avail.  The  familiar  and  oft-repeated  scene  seemed 
destined  to  go  on  for  some  time  as  usual  when  suddenly  both  the 
judge  and  Luke  were  stunned  into  silence  by  an  unheard-of  inter- 
ruption. 

"I  kin  tell  you  how  to  settle  this  here  scuffle,"  Nate  surprisingly 
said,  his  eyes  far  away  and  dreamy  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
ridge.  "  'Thout  no  lawin'  either."  He  was  silent  for  a  full  minute 
and  his  eyes  returned  to  study  the  knife  in  his  hand.  "Git  yore  hoe 
and  go  on  over  and  hoe  out  old  John's  gyarden,"  he  said  then.  "He 
ain't  able  to  do  it  hisself."  He  began  the  slow  whittling  process 
again. 

Luke  reddened  and  sputtered  again.  The  judge  harummphed. 
Nate  whittled.  He  didn't  answer  even  after  Luke  had  taken  his  leave 
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with  much  snapping  and  spitting,  and  the  judge  urged  him  to  en- 
large on  his  philosophy, 

"Well,  I  guess  it'd  work  all  right  if  Luke  would  do  it,"  the  judge 
said  finally  in  defeat.  "But  he'll  never  do  such  a  thing — never! 
They'll  be  a  fightin'  on  doomsday." 

He  was  skeptical,  then  surprised,  and  finally  incredulous  as  the 
summer  days  lazed  on  and  he  began  to  hear  rumors  that  Old  John 
and  Luke  had  patched  up  their  quarrel. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  he  declared  flatly. 

"Well,  it's  so!"  his  wife  insisted.  "Aunt  Minnie  saw  Luke  and 
Old  John  fishin'  together  with  her  own  eyes.  And  it's  said  that  Old 
John's  wife  was  seen  taking  in  a  plate  of  her  stack  cake  to  Luke's 
back  door." 

"I  still  don't  believe  it,"  he  said  stubbornly  and  continued  to  say 
as  the  proof  piled  up.  But  even  he  couldn't  deny  the  truth  any 
longer  when  Luke  helped  crippled  John  carefully  down  the  aisle 
of  the  courtroom  on  the  next  court  day  and  sat  beside  him  to  watch 
the  rather  dull  and  confused  proceedings  of  the  day. 

"I  was  so  plum'  flabbergasted  that  I  don't  remember  one  single 
thing  I  said  all  day  long,"  the  judge  told  Nate  afterwards  when  he 
reached  the  sanctuary  of  the  store  porch  and  began  to  relax. 

Nate  grunted,  dropped  his  poplar  whittling  stick,  tentatively  felt 
down  for  it  and  when  he  saw  it  was  out  of  arm's  reach  settled  back 
and  stared  at  the  mountains. 

"What  I  can't  understand  about  it  is  how  anybody  ever  got  Luke 
to  hoe  that  garden  in  the  first  place.  How  in  tarnation?"  He  shook 
his  head  in  puzzlement.  "I  sure  was  fooled.  I  never  believed  for  one 
minute  that  he'd  do  it." 

There  was  silence.  Nate  cleared  his  throat.  "I  never  either,"  he 
said.  "Fact  is,"  he  added  after  a  long  pause,  "he  never." 

"What?  WHAT?"  the  judge  shouted.  "What  did  you  say?" 

"Hmmmn." 

The  judge  stared  at  Nate  searchingly,  unbeUevingly.  "You  mean 
. .  ."  he  sputtered.  "You  mean  you  . .  .?" 

Nate  rubbed  a  stubby  cheek  with  a  slow  hand.  "Didn't  make  no 
difference  who  did  the  deed,"  he  said.  "Long  as  it  was  did." 

The  judge  stared  skeptically.  His  eyes  narrowed.  "But  how  would 
you  have  made  Old  John  think  that  Luke  did  it?"  he  burst  out. 

Nate  stared  out  over  the  tops  of  the  buildings  across  the  street 
and  his  eyes  raised  to  his  beloved  mountains.  Only  a  suggestion  of 
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a  twinkle  was  in  their  depths.  "Folks  don't  give  Luke  near  enough 
credit,"  he  said.  "It's  hard  as  thunder  to  bite  off  them  match  ends 
even  like  that  without  using  no  hands.  Course,  you  can  alius  cut 
'em  off,"  he  added  slyly  after  a  bit. 

THE  PENALTY 

Elmer  R.  Banks 

When  in  the  loneliness  of  empty  days, 
And  in  the  restlessness  of  sleepless  nights. 
My  puzzled  soul  bewails  its  lost  delights, 
And  all  my  outward  peacefulness  betrays, 
Then  still  unanswered  are  the  doubts  I  raise. 
Your  only  answer  was,  "God's  will  incites." 
An  answer  which  our  parting  expedites. 
But  further  explanation  quite  delays. 
And  since  I'd  rather  think  you're  not  unkind, 
A  helpful  gleam  of  insight  now  has  just 
Revealed  the  lurking  truth  within  my  mind. 
The  answer  deep  into  my  soul  is  thrust. 
Our  separation  is  indeed,  I  find, 
My  penalty  for  turning  love  to  lust. 

THE  HATEFUL  SONG  OF  PRn)E 

Sally  Jo  Sullivan 

How  sharp  the  whispering  blade  divides 
The  heart  of  passion  I  once  knew. 
The  love  is  gone,  but  now  resides 
A  loathing  mood  of  darkest  hue. 
His  self-esteem  and  vain  dehght 
Sang  the  pirate  chant  of  deep; 
He  truly  meant  those  words  of  spite — 
Silent  now,  but  just  in  sleep. 
Memories  last  as  does  the  fall; 
Winter  comes  and  knows  not  misery. 
Phrases  tear  at  me — the  thrall 
Of  deafness  is  the  prayer. 
Yes,  he  wanted  one  of  perfect  ways. 
I'll  sneer  and  watch  him  count  the  days! 
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PEJOR  THE  PESSIMIST 

David  H.  Rust 

Pejor  had  always  tried  to  be  a  good  man,  and  a  good  man  he 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  other  men,  that  is.  He  had  led  a  good  life.  Being 
a  devoutly  religious  man,  he  had,  for  the  biggest  part  of  his  life, 
abstained  from  drinking,  smoking,  gambhng,  swearing,  chasing 
women  other  than  his  wife,  playing  cards  for  money,  and  doing  all 
other  worldly  things  that  could  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as 
that  word,  "vice."  This  is,  of  course,  excluding  that  part  of  his  life 
which  he  did  not  like  to  think  of,  that  which  could  be  termed 
"youth."  He  had  been  an  abstainer's  abstainer  since  that  day  when 
his  mind  was  cleared  and  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  ways  and  the 
will  of  Yahweh. 

He  had  known  for  more  than  forty  years  that  his  destination 
would  be  where  he  now  stood,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Province  of 
Yahweh!  He  knew  that  his  reward  would  be  great.  The  life  he  had 
led  after  his  conversion  had  been  simple  and  very  quiet.  It  had  been 
as  good  as  any  he  had  read  of  in  the  many  orthodox  books  which 
he  had  vigorously  studied.  Just  how  great  his  reward  would  be  for 
this  life  he  could  not  imagine,  but  he  knew  it  had  to  be  immense. 

Now  the  hour  was  at  hand.  The  thundering  voice  of  Yahweh, 
with  its  soft  edges  and  indescribable  understanding,  called  out  his 
name,  asking  for  the  complete  record  of  Pejor  the  Pessimist.  Im- 
mediately a  beautiful  white  angel  appeared  with  a  rather  large  book 
which  advertised  Pejor's  name  in  gold  letters  on  its  cover.  The  an- 
gel handed  the  record  book  to  a  larger,  even  more  dazzling  angel 
who  sat  at  the  left  hand  of  Yahweh.  This  angel  immediately  opened 
the  book  and  began  to  read  in  a  voice  that  was  rather  judicial  in 
tone. 

It  took  Pejor  the  larger  part  of  an  hour  to  realize  that  all  was  not 
going  as  he  had  planned.  The  angel's  voice  was  becoming  more 
sarcastic  with  each  spoken  word,  and  Yahweh  was  casting  furtive 
glances  in  his  direction.  By  the  time  the  angel  had  finished  reading 
the  record  of  his  life  (about  26  hours  later)  and  had  taken  his  seat, 
Pejor  knew  that  his  reward  would  be  only  a  fraction  of  what  he  had 
anticipated.  Where  had  he  gone  wrong?  He  had  bettered  the  ex- 
amples set  for  him  by  the  leaders  of  his  faith.  This  was  the  problem 
his  mind  was  contemplating  when  the  voice  of  Yahweh  startled  him 
into  reaUty. 
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"Pejor,"  said  the  thundering  voice  with  the  soft  edges.  "Pejor, 
you  were  a  pessimist.  You  had  a  job  to  do  on  earth.  Did  you  not 
realize  that  I  put  pessimists  on  earth  to  maintain  a  balance  with 
frivolity,  just  as  I  put  foxes  there  to  prevent  the  rabbit  family  from 
overrunning  the  place?" 

"Yes,  I  realized  that,"  answered  Pejor. 

"And  did  you  not  know  that  you  were  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  men  that  the  evil  far  outweighs  the  good  on  earth  so  that  they 
would  rid  themselves  of  this  evil?" 

"That  also  I  clearly  understood,"  rephed  the  confused  Pejor. 

"Then  you  have  no  excuse  for  shutting  yourself  off  from  this  evil, 
refusing  to  acknowledge  its  existence,  to  meet  it  in  combat  and  de- 
feat it.  You  chose  to  close  your  eyes  to  it  rather  than  to  be  an  ob- 
stacle in  its  path.  You,  in  concentrating  on  keeping  the  evil  out  of 
your  own  life,  ignored  that  in  the  lives  of  your  brethren.  Therefore 
you  could  not  show  them  the  way  to  goodness.  You  were  a  good 
and  a  just  man,  Pejor,  the  perfect  pessimist,  but  you  crossed  the 
boundaries  of  your  position.  You  were  to  be  a  pessimist  in  the 
world,  cynical  toward  worldly  ways,  but  only  to  point  to  the  way 
of  extreme  optimism  in  the  Province  of  Yahweh.  Thus,  Pejor  the 
Pessimist,  you  are  destined  to  spend  eternity  in  a  small  cottage  on 
a  side  street  paved  with  silver,  rather  than  in  a  mansion  on  the 
Highway  of  Gold  as  you  had  anticipated." 

With  these  words  the  mighty,  omnipotent  Yahweh  stepped  down 
from  his  white  throne,  making  a  gesture  with  his  hand  which  meant 
that  the  case  was  closed. 


COLD  AS  HELL 

Bob  Holtzclaw 

Then  we  left — I  think.  I  guess  I  was  a  little  woozy,  but  the  rest 
of  the  gang  was  too.  You  see,  we'd  been  celebrating. 

There's  Bill  over  there.  "Say,  Bill,  aren't  the  flowers  pretty?"  He 
must  not  have  heard.  I  must  be  drunk.  That's  it. 

I  hear  music — organ  music.  Now  I  know  I'm  drunk.  I  haven't 
been  to  church — well,  since  Aunt  Molly  used  to  make  me  go.  I 
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hated  it.  I  swore  to  myself  then  that  I  would  never  darken  the  door 
of  a  church  again  once  I  got  out  of  the  reach  of  Aunt  Molly's  long, 
bony  fingers.  I  hated  her  and  her  fingers. 

Boy,  it  sure  is  queer — being  drunk.  I  feel  so  stupid.  Look  at  all 
those  flowers.  I  feel  like  I  could  write  a  poem,  but  I  don't  think  I 
will.  I  remember  one  by  Tennessee  Williams  or  somebody.  It  went 
something  like  this :  "Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of"  ah — angels  or  something;  I  can't  remember.  I  never 
was  much  at  grammar. 

It  sure  is  cold  in  here,  and  so  hazy.  I  wish  someone  would  close 
that  damn  door.  "Hey,  you  with  the  hair  on  your  head,  close  that 
damn  door!"  He  closed  it!  Wonder  he  heard  me  above  all  of  the 
confusion.  There  are  so  many  people  going  in  and  out. 

Hey,  there's  that  fat,  little  man  that  always  used  to  try  to  get  me 
to  go  to  prayer  meetings.  What's  he  doing  in  a  joint  like  this?  Prob- 
ably trying  to  find  a  pick-up.  Lot  of  good  he'll  do  here — the  back- 
slider— I've  tried  all  night  and  can't  find  a  decent — well,  look  who 
just  came  in.  It's  his  wife,  and  mother-in-law.  Now  I  want  to  see 
him  slide  back  a  little.  Hee!  All  hell  is  gonna  break  loose  here  in  a 
minute.  Where'd  they  go?  I'm  so  drunk  I  can't  even  stand  up!  All 
I  do  is  lie  here. 

Damn  it!  I  wish  you'd  quit  staring  at  me  and  help  me  up.  Can't 
you  see  I'm  sick?  Idiots!  Damned  idiots  with  your  eyes  bulging  out. 
I'm  drunk.  Don't  crowd,  don't  rush,  don't  push,  I'm  not  going  any- 
where. Why  not  line  up,  single  file,  and  gape  at  me  one  at  a  time?" 
This  is  silly;  they're  doing  it.  Damned  fools!  I  wish  I  could  get  up. 
I'll  have  to  wait  until  I  sober  up.  Say,  there's  some  poetry. 

"I  wish  you  all  would  sit  down!"  They're  doing  it.  This  must  be 
a  dream.  That's  it.  I'm  drunk  and  this  is  a  dream.  Well,  it's  time  to 
wake  up.  I  command  myself  to  wake  up!  I  must  be  waking  up;  the 
music  has  stopped.  People  have  quit  rushing  around  and  about. 
Good! 

I  feel  a  draft.  That  door's  open  again!  "Close  that  door."  My  feet 
are  as  cold  as  hell.  Where  are  my  shoes?  I've  lost  my  damn  shoes! 
Hell!  Someone  in  this  damn  room  stole  my  damn  shoes — damn  it! 

Who  are  you?  What  are  you  doing?  Did  you  steal  my  shoes? 
Don't  close  that  lid!  I'm  in  here.  Stop!  Please  stop.  I've  got  to  find 
my  shoes! 
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LIVING  IS  AWARENESS 

Mary  Margaret  Lewis 

To  measure  the  beauty  of  awareness, 

I  need  only  to  count  my  many  loves. 

A  man's  lack  of  sensing  has  a  bareness 

Which  cannot  be  concealed  by  hats  or  gloves. 

I  am  alive,  not  merely  existing. 

To  see,  to  smell,  to  hear,  to  touch,  to  taste; 

All  of  these,  done  well,  increase  my  being. 

To  lay  one  by,  would  be  to  live  in  waste. 

Deprived  of  sight,  how  clear  the  ringing  rain! 

Deaf — how  sweet  the  memory  of  laughter! 

Surely  no  man  would  wish  for  such  a  bane, 

And  yet  some  seek  only  for  the  after. 

What  good  to  search  for  signs  of  God-like  love? 

If  unseen  here,  they  won't  be  found  above. 


POEM:  INSCRIBED  TO  A.F.A. 

Charles  Semonis 

How  exquisite  the  mystery  of  you 

Who  come  to  me  with  poignant,  pleading  eyes, 

For  you,  too,  walk  in  shadows  of  the  moon 

And  feel  the  ancient  talons  at  your  heels. 

You  know  the  awful  striving,  plague  and  thirst; 

The  sweet,  ecstatic  anguish,  grief  and  scourge; 

The  black,  malignant  rapture  in  the  brain 

That  shrieks  incessantly  to  be  released 

And  beats  its  bleeding  wings  against  the  cage. 

Ah,  tenderiy,  I  touch  your  flawless  brow 

In  recognition,  yes,  and  something  else 

That  now  is  being  bom  within  my  heart. 

You  are  the  lyric,  candle,  leaf  and  stone 

For  which,  alone,  I've  sought  and  seek  no  more; 

You  are  the  noble  kinsman  of  my  soul 

To  which,  redeemed,  I'll  cleave  as  flesh  to  bone. 
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Virginia,  a  sophomore, 
lives  in  Cynthiana,  Ken- 
tucky. She  plans  a  major 
in  biology. 


INTERMEZZO 

Virginia  R.  Ivie 

Sweet  sensations  to  the  spirit, 
Why  do  you  hasten  so? 
There  is  time,  always  time. 
Time  does  not  exist! 
Stay  and  enhghten  us. 
The  ones  who  understand. 

Let  them  snicker  and  sneer 
Those  stiffs  of  velvet  and  lace 
Let  them  speak  intelligibly 
Of  Wagner  or  of  another — 
Why  should  we  presume? 
Why  should  we  care? 

Look  at  them  in  all  their  grandeur 
Bored  in  your  presence 
Now  you  are  gone  unnoticed,  forgotten. 
Opus  II  splendidly  makes  entrance! 
Watch  them — their  spirit  overwhelmed, 
Their  minds  intellectually  absorbed. 

Hush!  Don't  squirm  so  in  your  chair! 
Silence  and  reverence  are  in  demand. 
Insensibility?  Yes! 
Look  indignant,  freedom  is  yours — 
But  this  is  truth. 
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Shirley  is  a  senior  major- 
ing in  English.  She  lives 
in  Totz,  Kentucky. 


"STOP  IT,  I  SAY." 

Shirley  Metcalfe 

The  clock  rattled  around  on  the  hard  table  top.  A  little,  wrinkled 
hand  wiggled  out  from  the  small  lump  under  the  cover.  It  groped 
around  until  it  came  to  the  button  on  the  clock,  which  it  pushed  in 
hastily. 

For  about  a  minute  the  small  lump  remained  still  under  the 
cover.  Then  all  at  once  the  covers  flew  back,  and  she  jumped  into 
the  run-over,  dirty  bedroom  shoes  and  little  green  housecoat. 

Her  gray  hair  flew  out  behind  her  as  she  dashed  through  the 
house.  She  opened  the  back  door  with  a  jerk  and  hopped  down  onto 
the  railroad  tie  which  she  used  for  a  step.  She  looked  at  the  sky.  It 
was  a  deep  red  along  the  horizon. 

"Humph,"  she  said  aloud.  "Morning  red  and  evening  gray  sends 
a  traveler  on  his  way,  but  morning  gray  and  evening  red  brings 
down  rain  upon  his  head.  But,  it  just  can't  be;  that  almanac 
said.  .  .  ." 

She  ran  back  into  the  bedroom,  stretched  up  to  the  top  of  the 
chest  of  drawers  and  pulled  off  a  book.  As  it  fell,  she  caught  it  and 
began  going  through  the  pages  all  in  one  motion.  Then  she  stopped 
and  ran  her  finger  down  the  left  page  pausing  about  halfway  down. 

"See  there,"  she  said,  "I  knew  it.  It's  gotta  rain  today.  The  alma- 
nac says  it  will." 

Looking  very  pleased  at  her  findings,  she  ambled  back  into  the 
kitchen,  turning  on  the  radio  as  she  went.  She  wadded  up  some 
newspaper  and  poked  it  into  the  old  black  and  white  stove,  picked 
up  some  kindling  and  laid  it  on  the  paper  with  an  exactness  which 
comes  with  years  of  experience,  laid  a  few  blocks  of  coal  on  the 
wood,  tossed  a  dash  of  kerosene  on  the  coal  and  wood,  and  dropped 
a  match  on  it.  As  the  fire  blazed  up,  she  raked  the  top  of  the  stove 
into  place. 
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The  radio  was  blasting,  but  she  didn't  even  notice  it. 

She  went  again  to  the  back  door  and  stepped  out.  This  time  she 
walked  out  to  the  edge  of  the  house.  She  looked  all  around.  First 
she  looked  at  the  sky,  which  was  still  red.  Then  she  looked  out  over 
her  garden.  It  was  merely  a  brown  patch  on  the  ground  with  lots  of 
footprints  up  and  down  between  the  rows.  She  smiled  and  went 
back  into  the  house. 

As  she  was  slapping  the  bacon  into  the  skillet,  the  voice  on  the 
radio  said,  "Now  for  your  early  morning  weather  report." 

She  stopped  dead.  Her  hands  seemed  to  be  suspended,  a  piece  of 
bacon  dangling  from  the  right  one. 

"Good  news  for  all  picnickers,"  the  voice  continued.  "Fair  and 
sunny  is  the  prediction  for  today.  I  repeat  fair  and  sunny." 

She  dumped  the  rest  of  the  bacon  into  the  pan  all  in  one  big  wad, 
wiped  her  hands  on  her  apron,  and  snapped  the  radio  off  abruptly. 
"What  does  he  know  anyhow?  He  don't  know  if  it's  goin'  to  rain  or 
not,"  she  argued  aloud.  "And  besides  the  almanac  says  it  will." 

All  the  time,  it  was  getting  brighter  outside;  there  wasn't  a  cloud 
in  the  sky.  It  wouldn't  be  long  until  the  sun  would  be  up. 

She  went  back  to  the  bedroom,  looked  at  the  almanac  once  again 
and  mumbled,  "See  there,  I  was  right."  After  returning  to  the 
kitchen,  she  dumped  the  half-burned  bacon  into  a  plate  on  the  table 
and  sat  down  to  eat. 

After  she  had  eaten  a  few  bites,  she  looked  out  the  window  be- 
side the  washstand,  but  there  was  no  change  in  the  sky.  She  could 
see  the  sun  shining  on  the  new  leaves  of  the  silver  maple  which 
leaned  out  over  the  yard. 

"Oh,  well,  the  clouds  will  blow  up  fast  like  they  do  sometimes. 
Yeah,  that's  what'U  happen." 

She  continued  eating  fully  expecting  it  to  rain  at  any  minute,  but 
no  rain. 

Then  she  heard  them.  "No!"  she  said  as  she  dashed  out  the  back 
door,  down  the  step  and  out  toward  the  garden.  But  there  they 
were,  crows! 

"Well,  that  beats  all  I've  ever  heard  of,  and  to  think  I  planted  my 
garden  yesterday  especially  because  the  almanac  said  it'd  rain  to- 
day," she  rambled  on.  "I  wish  it'd  hurry  and  start." 

"Stop  it,  you  blasted  crows,"  she  yelled  as  she  ran  into  the  gar- 
den fanning  her  apron  at  them.  "Stop  it!  Stop  it  I  say!" 
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Chuck  is  a  senior  and  a 
music  major.  He  lives  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 


THE  DEVIL'S  FORTUNE 

Charles  F.  Campbell,  Jr. 

What  good  is  life,  if  you  wonder 

If  life  was  ever  good  to  you? 

Grasping  at  something, 

That  was  never  there  to  grasp. 

Ah,  but  what  real  worry  is  that  to  you? 

You  loved  all  forms  of  life; 

Death  would  never  do. 

You  carried  a  torch  for  a  heart  that  burned  constantly 

Like  a  glowing  wick  that  might  always  last. 

Drinking  then  loving — 

Always  living  just  one  day; 

Then  bribing  your  way  through  the  next. 

But  you  loved  every  minute  of  it; 

Your  days  were  those  with  nothing  but  fun. 

What  care  you  about  the  future. 

Or  the  past? 

But  the  past  was  to  be  your  future; 

Oh  well,  the  future  was  yet  to  buy. 

Fun  was  your  motto — why  worry  about  death? 

Life  is  too  short. 

Live  it  up  while  there  is  still  time. 

However,  time  runs  short  as  years  go  by; 

Yet  the  older  you  became, 
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The  faster  life  seemed  to  fly. 

Years  went  too  fast — the  past  was  gone. 

Then  you  yelled,  "Bring  the  fun  of  future  years  on. 

But  then  I  said,  "Your  life  has  gone  past; 

The  future  of  your  soul  is  mine 

And  you're  here  to  stay  at  last." 

Was  that  sadness  in  your  eyes,  or  did  you  realize 

That  I  had  bought  your  soul  for  earthly  fun 

That  is  now  gone? 


Galand  is  a  freshman  and 
plans  a  major  in  history. 
He  lives  in  Norwood, 
New  York. 


CHANSON  de  SUPPLICATION 

Galand  W.  Pettys 

Lord  Almighty,  if  now  Thou  shouldst  question  me 

Hear  me,  oh  Lord,  this  shall  my  answer  be: 

Ere  the  cord  was  broken,  me  unheard  Thou  hadst  blamed 

Ere  a  word  I'd  spoken,  a  rebel  I  was  named. 

For  I  was  born  a  slave  to  those  desires 

Which  life  in  the  heart  of  man  inspires: 

Hunger  has  been  so  oft  unsatisfied 

'Twixt  evil  and  good,  sometimes  I  have  erred; 

Have  I  by  one  farthing  e'er  Thy  wealth  abated, 

Or  ever  to  myself  Thy  power  abrogated? 

When  did  I  ever  rob  Thee,  steal  or  borrow 

That  which  left  Thee  hungry  on  the  morrow? 

I  alone  in  my  own  heart  have  thrust  a  sword: 

This  is  my  sin:  How  have  I  wronged  Thee,  Mighty  Lord? 

Is't  not  enough,  vengeance  taking,  killing  me. 

Stilling  me,  and  in  death  with  earth  filling  me? 

A  handful  of  dust  is  not  worth  such  dispute. 
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Arthur  is  a  senior  major- 
ing in  English.  He  lives 
in  Richmond,  Kentucky. 


^^  BETWEEN  HEAVEN  AND  HELL 

Arthur  Lee  PoT[rs 

Cast 
Calhoun  Milquetoast,  the  business  man 
Spirit  of  Calhoun 
Saint  Peter 
Almighty 
Devil 
,      /_  Margaret  Milquetoast,  Calhoun's  wife 
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Scene  I 

,  ^{\n  the  back  left  corner  of  the  stage  there  is  a  bed  and  a  table  be- 
side the  bed  with  a  lamp  and  an  alarm  clock  on  it.  Calhoun  is 
asleep  in  the  bed.  A  door  opens  onto  the  stage  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  Another  door  opens  onto  the  stage  at  the  front  left.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage  are  the  Pearly  Gates  and  a  gold  street  leading  to  the 
Almighty's  throne  at  the  back  center.  There  is  one  dim  spot  on  the 
bed,  and  the  rest  of  the  stage  is  lit  with  white  and  blue  lights.  Cal- 
houn is  lying  in  the  bed  dreaming.  His  spirit  enters.  He  is  dressed 
in  slacks  and  a  sport  shirt.  His  shirt  tail  is  out  and  his  shoes  need 
polishing  badly.  St.  Peter  is  standing  at  the  gates.  He  greets  Cal- 
houn. 
St.  Peter:  Calhoun  Milquetoast.  Yes,  the  Lord  said  you  would  be 

here  today. 
Calhoun:  St.  Peter,  I  presume,  [pointing  to  the  gates]  Hmm,  my 

wife  always  wanted  some  pearls  of  that  quality.  I  would  like  to 

send  her  a  necklace  of  those.  She  would  be  proud  of  me  if  she 

knew  I  was  in  Heaven. 
St.  Peter:  Calhoun,  this  is  no  time  to  be  thinking  of  worldly  things. 

The  Almighty  will  be  very  displeased  with  you,  and  besides  you 
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aren't  in  Heaven  yet.  What  is  your  worldly  expression?  Oh,  yes, 
'you're  counting  your  chickens  before  they  hatch'.  (He  is  sur- 
prised at  himself.)  Oh,  dear,  what  am  I  coming  to?  This  way, 
Calhoun,  [walking  toward  the  Almighty,  sitting  on  his  throne] 

Calhoun:  My  business  would  have  been  a  much  greater  success  if  I 
had  had  part  of  this  gold  I'm  walking  on. 

St.  Peter:  Your  business  was  what  you  made  it,  Calhoun,  [at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  of  the  Almighty]  Lord,  Lord,  presenting  the 
spirit  of  your  servant,  Calhoun  Milquetoast,  who  departed  only  a 
few  hours  ago. 

Almighty:  Servant,  Calhoun  Milquetoast?  Oh,  yes,  I  was  expecting 
you,  Calhoun.  Tell  me,  Calhoun,  what  treasures  have  you  laid  up 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  for  the  Almighty  during  your  brief 
worldly  life? 

Calhoun:  Treasures,  Lord?  Well,  uh,  I  gave  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Almighty:  You  gave  only  your  money,  and  that  was  only  a  very 
small  amount,  just  enough  to  make  your  friends  think  well  of 
you.  What  have  you  done  for  the  Lord,  Calhoun? 

Calhoun:  I  was  very  faithful  in  paying  my  debts. 

Almighty:  Yes,  you  were,  Calhoun,  but  they  were  all  gambling 
debts.  What  have  you  done  for  the  Lord? 

Calhoun:  I  had  a  good  business.  Lord. 

Almighty:  It  could  have  been  better,  but  you,  Calhoun,  were  a 
loafer.  What  have  you  done  for  the  Lord? 

Calhoun:  I  raised  a  good  family. 

Almighty:  But  you  weren't  faithful  to  your  wife,  as  you  weren't 
to  me.  What  have  you  done  for  the  Lord,  Calhoun? 

Calhoun:  I  was  the  Sunday  school  superintendent,  and  I  went  to 
church  every  Sunday. 

Almighty:  You  gave  only  your  time,  Calhoun;  you  didn't  give  your 
heart.  Where  your  treasures  are,  your  heart  is  also.  There  is  no 
room  in  Heaven  for  loafers,  Calhoun. 

Scene  II 

Calhoun  is  now  between  Heaven  and  Hell.  There  is  still  a  dim 
light  on  the  bed  and  the  rest  of  the  stage  is  still  lit  with  blue  and 
white  lights.  Calhoun's  spirit  enters,  disgusted  and  disappointed.  He 
stretches  out  on  a  cloud,  as  he  think  about  the  situation  he  is  in. 
Calhoun:  [speaking  slowly]:  Well,  I  don't  guess  there  is  any  rush, 

since  I  have  all  the  time  there  is.  I  might  as  well  stretch  out  on 
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this  cloud  for  awhile.  There's  no  place  in  Heaven  for  loafers, 
hmph.  Tm  not  a  loafer,  and  besides,  they  couldn't  drag  me  into 
Heaven  now.  I  had  sooner  go  to  Hell.  Gads,  Hell!  There's  no 
place  else  to  go.  What  will  Margaret  do  when  she  finds  out  I'm  in 
Hell?  Surelv  the  Almighty  won't  send  me  to  that  hot  place.  Heat 
makes  me  miserable,  anyway.  If  I  could  only  stay  right  here. 
Maybe  I  can  get  in  a  poker  game  and  get  my  mind  off  the  heat, 
and  there  might  even  be  a  cold  place  in  Hell.  Old  Charlie  always 
said  he  was  going  to  Hell;  so  maybe  I  won't  be  lonesome.  Any- 
way, if  home  is  Hell,  then  home  is  better  than  nothing;  so  I  guess 
Hell  is  better  than  nothing  too. 

Scene  III 
The  gates  of  Hell  are  in  the  front  and  center.  In  the  back  center 

the  Devil  is  sitting  on  his  throne.  The  stage  is  dimly  lit;  otherwise,  it 

is  the  same  as  Scene  I. 

Devil:  [speaking  in  a  loud,  boisterous  voice]:  Ha,  Ha,  Ha,  Calhoun 
Milquetoast,  turned  away  from  Heaven  and  sent  to  Hell!  Wel- 
come home,  Calhoun.  Don't  be  bashful;  come  on  in.  I'll  swear 
by  the  smell  of  Hell,  you're  the  whitest  one  that  has  come  from 
Heaven  in  a  long  time.  You  did  nothing  for  the  Almighty.  What 
have  you  done  for  the  Devil? 

Calhoun:  [quite  sure  of  himself]:  The  Almighty  thought  I  did  quite 
a  bit  for  you.  (He  moves  closer  to  the  Devil's  throne.) 

Devil:  He  only  turned  you  away  from  Heaven.  He  didn't  qualify 
you  for  Hell.  What  have  you  done  for  the  Devil,  Calhoun? 

Calhoun:  I  was  a  crook  in  business  transactions.  I  always  got  the 
best  end  of  the  deal. 

Devil:  Quite  true,  but  it  was  always  for  the  betterment  of  Calhoun. 
What  have  you  done  for  the  Devil? 

Calhoun:  A  weekend  never  went  by  that  I  didn't  get  drunk. 

Devil:  You  were  only  drowning  your  troubles  and  neglecting  your 
responsibilities.  What  have  you  done  for  the  Devil,  Calhoun? 

Calhoun:  I  was  the  cause  of  a  car  accident  that  killed  two  people. 

Devil:  Yes,  and  you  killed  one  of  my  disciples.  What  have  you  done 
for  the  Devil? 

Calhoun:  I  had  an  affair  with  another  man's  wife. 

Devil:  But,  Calhoun,  you  were  only  satisfying  your  own  selfish  de- 
sires. What  have  you  done  for  the  Devil? 

Calhoun:  I  was  a  gambler. 

Devil:  You  didn't  know  your  cards,  Calhoun.  I  wouldn't  want  you 
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to  haul  cinders  for  me.  There's  no  room  for  mediocrity  in  Hell. 

Calhoun:  Where  between  Heaven  and  Hell  shall  I  go? 

Devil:  You  must  again  take  your  worldly  form  and  do  the  work  of 
the  Devil  or  the  work  of  the  Almighty.  You  must  put  your  heart, 
soul,  and  mind  into  your  work  and  not  be  a  mediocre,  middle-of- 
the-road  person.  If  you  choose  to  be  a  gambler,  then  excel.  You 
cannot  do  my  work  and  the  Almighty's  work  too.  What  is  your 
choice?  Whom  do  you  choose,  Calhoun?  (Calhoun's  spirit  exits. 
The  stage  is  black  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  area  around  the 
bed  is  brightly  lit  with  spots.  The  alarm  goes  off,  and  Margaret 
enters  and  sits  on  the  side  of  the  bed.) 

Margaret:  It's  your  day  off,  Calhoun.  What  are  your  plans? 

Calhoun:  [rising  from  the  bed]:  I  am  going  to  practice  my  poker 
game  today.  I've  been  losing  every  game. 


Rebecca,  a  junior,  is  ma- 
joring in  English.  Her 
home  is  Richmond,  Ken- 
tucky. 


AUTUMN  AFTERNOON 

Rebecca  M.  Turner 

Dino  had  been  lonely  since  Diana  had  died.  It  was  just  not  the 
same,  and  he  knew  it.  To  walk  through  the  yard,  even,  was  different 
as  there  was  no  Diana  to  watch  the  butterflies  with.  Of  course  it 
was  difficult  at  mealtimes,  as  she  was  not  there  to  see  that  he  ate 
enough  but  yet  not  too  much.  In  the  wintertime  it  seemed  as  if  he 
did  gain  more  weight  than  usual,  but  he  always  lost  it  in  the  sum- 
mer. Diana  had  never  made  much  of  a  fuss  over  his  weight,  but  he 
knew  that  she  did  not  think  that  it  was  good  for  him,  even  if  all  she 
did  was  wrinkle  her  nose  at  him  or  maybe  hit  at  him  playfully  when 
she  saw  him  gulping  down  too  much. 

Diana  had  been  more  like  a  sprite,  where  the  word  for  him 
would  be  butterball.  Both  his  and  Diana's  eyes  were  the  same  shade 
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of  blue,  which  always  caused  people  to  remark  about  them;  but 
where  hers  would  sparkle  vivaciously,  his  had  more  of  a  calm  and 
placid  expression.  Diana  was  old,  but  to  the  last  she  never  lost  her 
agility.  He  was  old,  too,  the  whiskers  around  his  mouth  beginning 
to  gray.  He  knew  that  it  would  not  be  long  for  him,  and  until  that 
time  he  would  be  content  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  be  warm. 

Diana  was  all  that  he  could  think  of  on  this  September  after- 
noon. It  was  still  warm,  but  today  there  was  just  a  touch  of  autumn 
sharpness  in  the  air,  and  the  edges  of  the  leaves  were  beginning  to 
turn  into  the  desperate,  glorious  crimson  they  always  turned  just 
before  dropping  off.  It  was  as  if  the  crimson  was  the  very  last  at- 
tempt after  the  pleading  appeal  of  the  yellow. 

Dino  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  high  back  porch  where  there 
was  a  touch  of  sun,  but  as  he  got  warmer  and  warmer  he  decided 
to  move  up  to  the  coolness  of  the  porch  itself.  It  would  be  supper- 
time  soon,  but  he  was  not  ready  to  go  in  just  yet,  as  he  was  still 
thinking  of  Diana.  Her  personality  seemed  to  be  with  him  every 
place  that  he  looked.  She  had  been  full  of  life,  enjoying  the  sun- 
shine, the  flowers,  and  the  yard.  She  did  not  care  for  the  streets. 
Also  she  would  not  like  just  anyone  she  met,  just  as  he  was  partic- 
ular about  people  too. 

On  the  day  that  she  died  she  had  inspected  the  back  yard  as 
usual.  She  was  careful  to  keep  her  dainty  feet  out  of  the  mud  left 
over  from  a  recent  rain,  which  was  unusual  for  the  dry,  hot  month 
of  August.  Later  in  the  day,  just  before  the  turn  of  the  late  after- 
noon into  dusk,  she  had  gone  to  sleep.  .  .  . 

All  of  that  was  behind  him  now  and  he  must  get  over  it.  Suddenly 
he  heard  footsteps  at  the  side  of  the  house.  Around  the  corner  came 
a  tall,  thin,  elderly  man  with  a  beaked  nose  that  almost  met  his 
pointed  chin.  His  snow-white  hair  kept  falling  into  his  eyes.  Dino 
sat  still  and  watched  him  as  he  settled  down  on  a  bench  beside  the 
steps  to  read  his  book.  Mr.  Potts  had  never  cared  for  Dino  or 
Diana.  Dino  secretly  suspected  that  he  was  jealous  because  in  his 
old  age  he  could  not  enjoy  life  as  they  had  in  theirs.  Remembering 
the  gruff  way  that  Mr.  Potts  had  talked  to  Diana  on  the  day  she 
died,  Dino  became  enraged  and  there  were  almost  red  glints  in  his 
blue  eyes.  Looking  about  the  porch  he  spied  a  fruit  jar.  Yes,  that 

would  do.  Surely. 

*     *     * 

Klunk!  Jumping  startledly  Mr.  Potts  looked  down.  At  his  feet 
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lay  a  fruit  jar.  Realizing  how  close  it  had  come  to  hitting  him,  he 
looked  up.  There  above  him  on  the  high  porch  sat  a  Siamese  cat, 
contentedly  licking  his  seal-brown  paws,  while  the  shadows  of  leaves 
flickered  over  his  cream-colored  body.  Slowly  he  turned  and  looked 
at  Mr.  Potts,  his  blue  eyes  brilliant  in  his  seal-brown  mask,  his  tail, 
of  the  same  color  as  his  paws  and  face,  flipping  lazily  back  and 
forth,  making  a  thump  each  time  it  hit  the  porch  floor. 

"No,  it  couldn't  be,"  muttered  Mr.  Potts  as  he  turned  back  to  his 
book. 
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Connie  is  a  freshman  and 
plans  a  major  in  educa- 
tion. She  lives  in  Cyn- 
thiana,  Kentucky. 


WIND  SYMPHONY 

Connie  Wills 

The  wind  conducts  a  splendored  symphony, 
Which  fills  with  awe  the  ones  for  whom  he 

plays. 
His  music  swells  in  richest  harmony; 
The  world  he  never  ceases  to  amaze. 

He  swirls  around  about  the  wooded  lands 
And  soars  up  high,  so  high,  with  haughty 

airs; 
Then  trips  along  the  seas  and  shifting  sands. 
He's  like  a  wanderer;  he  has  no  cares. 

Oh,  think  what  power  he  must  feel  within! 
Each  blade  of  grass,  to  him,  is  like  a  flute; 
Each  bough  of  pine  he  makes  a  violin. 
The  warbler's  note  trills  forth  as  if  a  lute. 

So  powerful  and  strong  if  he  but  wills. 
Yet  he  the  world  with  gentle  sweetness  fills. 
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Jerry  is  a  junior  majoring 
in  biology.  He  lives  in 
Graysknob,  Kentucky. 


RIPPLES 

Jerry  C.  Metcalfe 

I  walked  alone  on  the  river's  shore 

Where  wind  bows  cry  in  somber  dirge 

With  weeping  willow  trees; 

And  from  the  sky  Apollo  skipped 

Upon  the  waters  in  dancing  glee, 

Mocking  and  teasing  in  glee. 

Yet,  the  river  flows  on  evermore. 

Angered! 

I  threw  a  stone  into  the  deep 

Shattering  all  its  gleam 
And  sat  upon  the  shore  to  weep 

O'er  a  shattered  dream. 

The  waves  grew  and  grew 
Only  to  fade  away; 
For  when  the  endless  flow 
Had  calmed  the  angry  waves 
There,  radiant  as  ever,  lay 
The  sun's  golden  ray. 

Happily, 

I  walk  on  the  river's  shore 

Where  willows  and  nature  sing. 
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THE  FOX  HUNT 

Jerry  C.  Metcalfe 

The  rooster  crowed  as  Jeb  stooped  through  the  low  doorway 
onto  the  splintered,  log-halved  porch  of  his  small  cabin.  He  yawned, 
simultaneously  pulling  both  suspender  straps  over  his  broad,  lean 
shoulders. 

The  sun  had  just  begun  to  show  its  rim  in  the  saddle  of  two  dis- 
tant mountains  like  tiny  spokes  from  a  great  gold  hub;  its  rays 
penetrated  the  hazy  fog  and  leaves  of  the  oak,  then  reflected  in  the 
dewdrops  that  hung  on  the  symmetrically  placed  arched  stones  on  a 
hill  to  the  left  of  Jeb's  cabin.  On  each  stone  was  chiseled  a  Biblical 
name  such  as  Jacob,  Isaac,  Ezra,  Rachel,  Joshua,  Micah,  and 
Malachi.  Jeb  looked  longingly  and  reverently  at  the  twenty-seven 
markers;  then  he  stepped  to  the  dewy  ground  to  lace  his  brogans. 
After  he  had  finished,  he  yawned  again,  walked  to  the  side  of  his 
cabin,  and  rolled  over  a  log  about  twelve  feet  long  that  had  ten 
deep,  hand-carved  notches  in  it.  Then  he  clasped  his  long,  white 
beard  and  gave  it  several  gentle  strokes  as  if  searching  for  tangles, 
and  sprightly  walked  back  into  his  cabin.  In  a  few  minutes  he  re- 
turned to  the  peculiar  log,  holding  in  one  arm  a  huge  bowl,  and  in 
the  other  hand  a  long,  wooden  spoon.  Then  he  began  to  dip  the  hot 
ground  hog  gravy,  corn  pone,  and  meat  scraps  out  of  the  bowl  into 
the  bowl-shaped  notches  in  the  log,  making  sure  each  had  an  equal 
portion.  Looking  toward  his  log  barn,  which  was  much  like  his 
cabin  except  that  it  did  not  have  a  chimney  or  porch,  and  in  com- 
petition with  the  crowing  rooster,  he  gave  a  shrill  whistle.  No  sooner 
had  the  echoes  died  than  there  were  nine  mixed-blood  hounds  at 
their  feeding  places  along  the  log,  each  with  gravy  on  his  muzzle 
and  wagging  his  tail.  Jeb  returned  to  his  one-room  cabin  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  own  breakfast  over  the  glowing,  hot  coals  of  the 
open  fireplace. 

In  his  mind  he  visualized  the  things  he  would  do  for  the  day  and 
spoke  them  aloud  as  if  talking  to  an  unseen  partner.  "Feed  and  milk 
Canaan."  He  had  named  his  cow  after  the  land  of  milk  and  honey; 
he  thought  Canaan  was  an  apt  name  for  the  old  cow.  He  named  all 
his  livestock  after  Biblical  lands,  but  he  named  his  dogs  after  Bibli- 
cal characters,  characters  he  admired.  "Taters  need  plowing,  and 
when  I'm  through,  I'll  let  ole  Egypt  out  to  pasture,  and  then  I'll 
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go  fox  huntun'."  And,  with  that,  a  smile  of  satisfaction  beamed 
through  the  white  beard  stained  with  egg  yellow. 

Jeb  had  led  a  simple  life  ever  since  he  and  his  brother  disagreed 
over  a  piece  of  farm  land  down  in  the  valley  that  their  folks  had 
left  to  be  divided  between  them.  That  was  forty-three  years  ago, 
and  ever  since  that  time  he  had  lived  on  the  mountain  farming, 
hunting,  and  digging  herbs  for  a  living.  He  ventured  off  the  moun- 
tain only  to  trade  his  hides  and  herbs  for  the  things  he  could  not 
grow,  make,  or  kill  in  his  little  kingdom.  And  Jeb  figured  he  had  a 
kingdom  because  he  had  all  nature  in  which  to  exercise  his  will. 
Nature  was  peaceful  and  beautiful,  and  there  were  no  men  with 
whom  to  disagree. 

Jeb  never  longed  for  the  things  that  the  people  in  the  valley 
longed,  grumbled,  and  fought  for;  he  was  happy,  completely  happy, 
for  his  dogs  and  little  kingdom  provided  for  all  his  needs. 

Evening  came,  and  Jeb  had  everything  in  order  for  the  coming 
fox  hunt.  He  took  his  five  fox-hounds  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
where  he  could  see  the  unsettled  valleys  beyond.  He  left  the  other 
four  dogs  behind,  because  they  were  trained  to  hunt  other  animals, 
and  he  didn't  want  to  ruin  them  chasing  foxes.  When  he  reached 
the  top,  he  released  the  five  companions  to  pick  up  the  trail  of  a 
fox  and  started  building  a  fire.  Soon  he  heard  the  short,  high-pitched 
bark  of  Luke,  who  had  picked  up  the  scented  trail,  and  then  the 
others  joined  in  with  their  different  voices  making  mellow,  musical 
harmony  to  Jeb's  ears. 

"Come  on,  Danal,"  Jeb  shouted,  "you  ain't  gonna  let  them  young 
squirts  outrun  ye,  are  ye?" 

Daniel  was  the  father  of  the  four  younger  dogs,  Mark,  Matthew, 
Luke,  and  John.  Then  a  long,  sad,  half-howling  bawl  joined  the 
melody.  "That's  hit,  Danal,  show  'um  ye  ain't  too  old." 

Jeb  sat  by  the  warming  fire  and  unwrapped  his  salt  bacon  and 
corn  pone;  his  eyes  searched  into  the  night  sky  as  if  looking  for  the 
force  that  held  the  stars  and  misty  clouds  in  place.  He  laid  a  piece 
of  salt  bacon  on  the  corn  pone,  slowly  put  it  to  his  bearded  lips,  and 
unconsciously  took  a  bite.  "Lord,"  he  said,  "I  jest  don't  know  how 
to  tell  you  this,  but — but — well,  when  I  have  to  go,  and  I  know  hit 
ain't  gonna  be  too  long,  'cause  Fm  a  gittun  to  be  a  ole  man  now, — 
well,  what  I  want  to  say  is — well,  I  jest  hope  heaven  will  be  jest  like 
here!  Earth! — with  mountains  and  rivers  and  plants  and  animals, 
— all  of  'um,  good  uns  and  bad  uns,  even  folks.  Lord,  even  if  1 
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don't  have  much  ta  do  with  'um.  What  I  mean  to  say,  Lord,  is,  they 
jest  couldn't  be  a  purttier  place  than  right  here;  hit's  jest  perfect, 
even  if  the  gnats  do  bite,  and  folks  fuss,  and  I  have  t'  kill  other  crea- 
tures ta  eat;  and  besides  all  them  animals  I've  kilt  will  go  ta  heaven 
too — so  why  don't  ye  make  hit  jest  like  earth,  with  dogs  fer  pals, 
instead  of  angels?" 

The  melody  of  the  chase  faded  beyond  the  ridge  with  Mark  in 
the  lead.  Jeb  was  a  little  disappointed  with  Daniel,  because  many 
times  he  had  watched  his  dogs  grow  old  and  fall  behind  in  the  chase, 
or  be  drowned  by  a  big  coon  chased  into  the  river,  or  after  digging 
for  ground  hog  all  day  wearily  make  it  to  the  barn,  and  not  show  up 
for  the  early  morning  feeding.  These  were  the  dogs  that  lay  in  the 
hill  beside  his  cabin  with  markers  he  had  carefully  made  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  their  graves.  It  was  fitting,  thought  Jeb,  for  they  were 
good  hunters;  they  were  his  most  faithful  companions. 

The  chase  began  to  circle  with  Matthew  and  John  fighting  for  the 
lead.  Then  the  melody  crossed  another  ridge  and  faded  away.  The 
next  time  Jeb  heard  them  Daniel  was  well  in  the  lead,  but  the  fox 
was  heading  into  the  "Stone  Country."  Jeb  was  afraid  one  of  the 
dogs  might  run  over  a  cliff;  so  he  decided  to  call  them  in,  but  he 
was  satisfied.  Daniel  was  not  too  old  yet. 

He  stood  by  the  fire;  put  the  long,  curled  bull-horn  to  his  lips 
and  blew  three  long,  mournful  notes  that  came  echoing  back  from 
the  hunting  hills.  He  waited,  then  blew  three  more.  The  night  was 
silent  except  for  the  long,  drawn-out  bawl  of  Daniel, — then  Daniel's 
voice  stopped.  Jeb  sat  by  the  fire  waiting  for  the  dogs  to  come  in. 
The  moon  began  to  rise  from  behind  the  distant  Stone  Mountain, 
and  he  decided  it  was  time  to  blow  again.  And  again  the  sad  notes 
echoed  from  the  hills  and  valleys.  Soon,  Matthew  ran  up  to  his 
master,  and  Jeb  rubbed  the  dog's  glistening  coat  saying,  "Good 
chase,  ole  boy,  ye  shore  give  ole  Red  hell  t'night."  One  by  one, 
Mark,  John,  and  Luke  made  their  way  to  the  fire  and  received  the 
same  smiling,  white  bearded  face,  and  warm,  loving  hands.  Jeb 
picked  a  piece  of  glowing  wood  from  the  fire  to  light  his  corncob 
pipe.  Passively  he  drew  a  few  puffs  and  blew  them  into  the  still 
night  air;  with  his  teeth  still  crimped  on  the  stem  of  the  pipe  he 
looked  into  the  dog's  eyes  and  said,  "We'll  wait  on  yor  pa  fer  a 
spell."  And  the  dogs  returned  a  look  of  understanding.  They  waited 
till  the  moon  was  nearly  overhead,  but  Daniel  did  not  come.  Jeb 
rose  to  his  feet  and  kicked  dirt  on  the  fire.  The  dogs  knew  it  was 
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time  to  leave  but  that  their  master  was  not  deserting  their  compan- 
ion. They  saw  Jeb  take  off  his  briar-snagged  coat  and  place  it  on 
the  ground  beside  the  dying  embers.  They  knew,  because  many 
times  they  had  been  the  ones  that  were  late;  and  when  they  had 
come  back  to  the  cold  ashes  they  had  found  the  same  coat  with  the 
scent  of  the  one  who  had  the  kind  voice  and  warm  hands;  and  they 
knew  he  would  come  for  them  the  next  morning  and  take  them 
back  to  the  gravy  and  meat  scraps,  and  warm  fire  on  cold  winter 
nights.  They  knew;  so  they  would  wait  on  this  token  of  companion- 
ship placed  for  them,  just  as  Daniel  would  wait  tonight.  Then  Jeb 
called  to  his  friends  and  started  home. 

The  next  morning  Jeb  rose  earlier  than  usual;  fed  his  dogs,  live- 
stock, and  chickens;  wrapped  a  lunch  of  fried  salted  pork  and  corn 
pone  in  oil  cloth;  stuck  three  home-grown  apples  in  his  overalls 
pocket;  and  started  for  the  top  of  the  mountain.  When  he  came  to 
the  camp  of  the  night  before,  he  expected  to  see  Daniel  waiting  for 
him,  but  the  dog  was  not  lying  on  the  coat.  Then  he  decided  to  go 
to  the  "Stone  Country"  where  he  had  last  heard  Daniel.  About  two 
hours  later  as  he  began  to  enter  the  mountain  area  of  cliffs  and 
canyons  he  blew  his  horn  and  sat  down  to  eat.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, and  Daniel  had  not  come  to  him,  he  trudged  on  over  the 
rocky  paths  he  thought  the  dogs  had  run  on  the  night  before. 

Every  few  minutes  Jeb  would  call,  "H-e-r-e,  Danal!  H-e-r-e,  boy! 
H-e-r-e,  Danal! — Here!  Here!"  An  hour  passed,  but  Jeb  pushed  on. 
As  he  walked  on  a  trail  along  the  side  of  a  high  cliff,  calling  for  the 
dog,  he  heard  Daniel  bark  about  a  hundred  yards  ahead.  Over- 
joyed, Jeb  rushed  to  the  barking  only  to  see  his  friend  on  a  nar- 
row ledge  about  twenty-five  feet  below,  with  his  left  fore-paw  held 
high  in  pain.  "Well  damit,  Danal,  I  thought  ye  were  smarter  than 
any  ole  fox;  looks  like  this  one's  purtty  sly — hit's  a  wonder  if  he 
hadn't  tricked  ye  inta  killing  yor  fool  self."  Jeb  chuckled.  "Peers  ta 
me  like  ye'd  know  better  by  now,  but  thank  tha  good  Lord  ye 
didn't  go  plum  ta  tha  bottom!" 

Daniel  just  wagged  his  tail  in  gratitude  that  his  master  had  found 
him. 

Many  times  Jeb  had  seen  a  fox  cross  its  own  trail  trying  to  split 
a  pack  of  dogs,  or  lead  them  down  into  the  farm  lands  hoping  one 
of  the  dogs  would  get  caught  in  a  barbed-wire  fence.  Sometimes  the 
fox  would  cross  rivers  trying  to  lose  the  pack,  or  run  to  the  edge 
of  a  cliff,  then  back  track,  leap  off  the  trail,  and  run  on  down  the 
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ridge  hoping  that  the  dogs,  with  their  noses  to  the  ground,  would 
run  blindly  over  a  cliff.  But  Jeb  understood.  This  was  part  of  na- 
ture, and  nature  was  his  challenge,  his  love  and  life. 

Jeb  surveyed  the  problem  for  a  minute,  then  figured  he  could 
make  his  way  down  the  nearly  vertical  cliff  and  back  up  without 
much  trouble. 

"Hold  on,  Danal,  I'll  be  there  in  a  little  bit."  Carefully  Jeb  backed 
down  the  cliff  searching  for  hand  and  foot  holds.  Laughingly  he  said 
to  the  dog,  "Ye  remind  me  of  ole  Danal  in  the  lion's  den." 

Suddenly  the  loose  sandstone  gave  way,  and  Jeb  came  crashing 
to  the  startled  dog's  feet.  Jeb  lay  there  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Dan- 
iel; then  a  smile  came  to  his  lips.  The  dog  limped  closer  to  his  mas- 
ter's side  and  began  to  lick  his  bearded  face,  as  he  had  often  done 
when  Jeb  slept  under  the  oak  tree  at  the  cabin,  but  there  came  no 
caressing  response  from  the  calloused  hand.  The  dog  then  pawed 
anxiously  at  the  gnarled  fingers,  but  only  a  trickle  of  crimson  oozed 
from  the  corner  of  the  smiling  lips,  staining  the  long,  white  beard, 
which  bristled  slightly  in  the  cool  mountain  wind.  The  dog  sat  on 
his  hind  parts  holding  his  crippled  paw  slightly  off  the  ground,  and 
stared  at  his  master,  waiting  for  him  to  wake. 

Overhead  a  hawk  circled  effortlessly,  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  then 
folded  his  wings  and  dived  unexpectedly  on  a  playful  squirrel  be- 
low. The  blue  jay  and  yellow  hammer  scolded  each  other  in  the 
gum  tree,  and  a  timber  rattler  tightened  its  squeeze  on  a  young  rab- 
bit in  the  sedge  brush  below.  The  evening  wind  bowed  the  head  of 
the  snow  trillium,  and  a  ground  hog  gnawed  contentedly  on  a  stem 
of  the  delicate,  lavender  colored  wood  orchid.  A  grouse  strutted 
back  and  forth  on  a  decaying  log  like  a  Shakespearian  actor  on 
stage;  then,  raised  his  autumn  colored  wings  high  and  brought  them 
crashing  to  his  sides  in  gay  self-applause,  making  the  sound  of  war 
drums;  faster  and  faster  the  wings  would  beat;  then  fade  away.  The 
grouse  then  turned  his  head  to  one  side  in  an  effort  to  hear  the 
drumming  of  his  future  mate  in  a  distant  laurel  cove. 

The  moon  rose,  and  the  sad  notes  of  the  whippoorwill  searched 
through  the  valley  in  disappointment.  A  masked  eyed  coon  play- 
fully turned  over  stones,  in  the  rushing  mountain  stream,  looking 
for  a  tasty  crayfish.  Higher  the  moon  rose,  but  the  dog  still  sat  wait- 
ing for  his  master  to  wake.  Impatient,  the  dog  pawed  the  silent 
form,  ventured  to  nuzzle  the  hand  to  show  devotion;  slowly  he 
backed  away  and  limped  to  the  end  of  the  ledge.  The  dog  crouched 
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with  his  tail  beneath  his  undersides,  held  his  crippled  fore-paw 
limply  above  the  sandy  stone,  raised  his  head  till  encircled  by  the 
misty  moon,  then  deep  within  his  being  began  his  lonely  howl,  sad 
and  mournful,  the  death  howl.  And  the  night  was  hushed  save  for 
the  rustling  leaves  beneath  the  feet  of  a  searching  fox. 


Steve,  a  junior,  is  major- 
ing in  education.  His 
home  is  C  o  r  h  i  n  .  Ken- 
tucky. 


AS  THE  CITY  BY  NIGHT 

Steve  Gregorich 

Way  glow,  blue,  with  mercury  vapor, 
Wide  below,  thins,  to  a  taper; 
Fuel  hose,  signs,  and  neon  lines — 
Portrait  of  night  as  the  city  resigns. 

Passing  movements  of  listless  light, 
Lesser  reasons  for  carrying  sight. 
A  fog-bedded  creature,  with  one  eye  closed, 
Tosses  restlessly,  in  uneasy  repose. 

Afar-off  chimes  the  tone  of  time, 
Nebulous  heard  in  man's  misty  mind — 
Whispers  to  finish  with  soft  entreat, 
Night  work,  day  fails  to  complete. 

Would  that  when  my  day  enters  night, 
And  loves  and  friends  cloud  from  sight; 
I  might  my  task  on  earth  complete, 
By  night,  in  soft,  whispered  entreat. 
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TO  HAVE  A  COKE 

Alda  Canessa 

"Mt.  Sterling,"  announced  the  bus  operator  with  such  a  me- 
chanical and  low  tone,  that  if  he  had  said,  "1  killed  my  grand- 
mother," no  one  would  have  noticed  it. 

After  all,  who  cared,  I  thought,  if  it  were  Mt.  Sterling,  Moscow, 
or  Washington;  when  one  has  been  travelling  for  many  hours,  bored 
and  sleepy,  what  really  interests  one  is  how  many  more  minutes  he 
has  to  go  before  getting  to  his  destination. 

Just  a  few  passengers  got  out;  a  lot  were  waiting  by  the  door  for 
their  turn  to  get  on. 

I  closed  my  eyes.  Maybe  I  would  get  to  sleep  a  bit  now.  But  oh, 
if  it  were  not  for  that  stupid  seat  which  made  my  neck  feel  as  if  it 
were  made  of  lead. 

A  gouge  on  my  head,  followed  by  an  "Oh,  excuse  me"  brought 
me  back  to  reality.  It  was  a  woman  behind  me,  trying  to  put  her 
suitcase  up  on  the  luggage  rack. 

As  far  as  I  could  see,  it  was  not  in  Mt.  Sterling  that  I  would  get 
to  fall  asleep. 

Two  rows  in  front  of  me  a  young  woman  was  standing  in  the  aisle. 
She  was  slim,  tall,  had  black  hair,  was  wearing  fitted,  black  slacks, 
a  red  sweater,  dark  glasses,  and  lipstick  matching  her  sweater.  Ap- 
parently she  was  trying  to  make  room  for  the  boy  who  was  stand- 
ing by  her. 

"You  better  sit  here;  I  don't  see  any  other  vacant  seat,"  she  said, 
casting  a  quick,  inquisitive  look  around  the  bus,  so  as  to  prove  that 
she  was  right.  "Here  is  your  suitcase." 

The  boy,  medium-sized,  with  shiny  copper  hair,  approximately 
four  feet  tall  and  eight  years  old,  sat  down. 

"Bye,  Eddie,"  she  said,  while  she  bent  down  to  kiss  him  on  his 
forehead.  "Be  good." 
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"Bye,  Mama." 

I  followed  her  with  my  eyes.  She  was  ready  to  get  off  the  bus,  her 
charm  bracelet  tinkling  as  she  walked. 

Outside,  a  late  model  red  Cadillac  convertible  was  waiting  for 
her.  A  colored  man  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  she  got  into  the 
car  with  a  nonchalant  movement. 

The  man  turned,  walked  behind  the  car  and  around  to  the  chauf- 
feur's seat.  They  left. 

Our  bus  was  also  leaving.  I  had  not  even  realized  that  there  were 
people  standing. 

"They  should  put  more  buses  on  Sundays,"  complained  an  old 
lady  who  could  not  get  a  seat. 

Now  that  the  motor  was  running,  the  bus  was  getting  heated  little 
by  little  again. 

Directly  in  front  of  me  a  girl  with  long,  loose  blond  hair  was 
starting  a  conversation  with  the  woman  next  to  her,  who  was  wear- 
ing a  smart-looking  blue  hat  with  a  delicate  veil  around  it. 

On  the  next  row,  the  little  boy  stood  up  to  take  off  his  grey  coat. 
His  hair  was  the  color  of  a  rooster's  comb.  I  wondered  if  he  had 
freckles.  Maybe  I  would  get  to  see  his  face  when  I  got  off  the  bus. 

Self-confidently,  he  sat  down. 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  started  pondering. 

"My  name  is  Eddie,"  a  clear,  loud  childish  voice  interrupted  my 
thoughts.  "And  yours?" 

The  young  man  sitting  next  to  him  uttered  something  I  could  not 
understand. 

"It's  hot  here,  isn't  it?" 

"I  think  it's  all  right."  This  time  I  could  understand  what  the 
man  said. 

"My  mother  didn't  say  a  word  about  this,  but  I  think  I'm  getting 
off  in  Lexington  to  have  a  coke." 

"I  am  going  to  Louisville,"  said  the  same  penetrating  voice.  "And 
you?" 

"I'm  going  to  Lexington." 

"Oh,  then  we  are  getting  off  together.  O.K.?" 

"O.K.,"  replied  the  man. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  be  sleeping,  like  the  girl  sitting  by  me, 
but  for  some  reason  I  could  not. 

I  closed  my  eyes,  anyway.  When  I  opened  them,  the  boy  and  the 
young  man  were  changing  seats.  This  one  could  have  been  an  elec- 
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trician,  a  clerk,  or  a  college  student.  His  thin  figure,  brown  hair, 
and  dark  suit  did  not  reveal  very  much  about  him.  Eddie  was  now 
by  the  window. 

Weariness  seemed  to  be  sweeping  over  me.  Now  I  could  only 
unconsciously  hear  the  sound  of  the  motor  running  and  feel  the 
movement  of  the  bus  going  on  its  way. 

Five,  ten,  or  twenty-five  minutes  passed;  I  did  not  know.  But  I 
did  know  that  a  cold  breeze  on  my  face  awakened  me.  I  straight- 
ened myself — Eddie's  window  was  open. 

What  came  to  me  as  a  soft  breeze  assumed  the  characteristics  of 
a  strong  wind  for  those  in  front  of  me  and  right  behind  Eddie.  The 
young  girl's  long  hair  was  blowing  in  every  direction.  The  woman 
next  to  her  tried  to  hold  her  stylish  hat  with  her  right  hand  while 
she  buttoned  her  coat  with  the  other.  I  could  hear  some  isolated 
coughs  and  someone  sneezing. 

"This  feels  good,"  said  Eddie,  and  that  was  the  only  sign  of  ap- 
proval I  heard. 

This  time  the  man  sitting  beside  him  said  nothing. 

I  thought  that  maybe  when  his  mother  said  "Be  good,"  she 
meant,  "Don't  talk  to  anyone,  don't  get  down  before  time,  and  don't 
open  the  window." 

We  were  now  entering  a  new  town.  One  more  and  I  would  reach 
my  destination. 

"Winchester,"  announced  the  same  droll,  monotonous  voice,  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  old  getting  down  and  up  of  passengers,  and  the 
same  inquisitive  looks  cast  by  the  old  women  at  young  men  for  the 
possibility  of  getting  their  seats. 

One  of  these  women  attained  her  purpose.  She  had  the  typical 
look  of  the  kind  old  woman  whose  beauty  had  seen  better  days 
many,  many  years  ago.  She  was  wearing  a  beige  coat,  a  bouffant 
white  scarf  around  her  neck,  and  a  simple  brown  hat,  which  was 
not  exactly  the  last  cry  of  fashion.  Under  the  quaint  little  hat,  her 
gray  hair  was  discreetly  in  place.  Her  wire-rimmed  glasses  seemed 
to  pinch  her  slender  nose.  Her  serene  and  sweet  expression  reflected 
the  mark  of  years  in  her  soft  blue  eyes.  Her  shriveled  face  and  thin 
colorless  lips  etched  a  glint  of  sunshine  in  a  very  black  day. 

She  must  have  inspired  the  young  man  sitting  next  to  Eddie, — 
maybe  the  memory  of  some  old  relative — for  he  hurried  to  give 
her  his  seat. 
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After  a  soft,  "Oh,  you  don't  need  to,"  the  old  lady  sat  down,  in- 
nocent of  what  would  happen  when  the  bus  started  again  with  the 
window  open  next  to  her. 

But  this  time  Eddie  closed  it. 

We  were  now  leaving. 

"My  name  is  Eddie,  and  yours?" 

"Mine  is  Hazel." 

"Oh,  Hazel  is  the  name  of  a  T.V.  program,  isn't  it?" 

"You're  right." 

"Hazel  what?" 

"Hazel  Philco." 

"Well,  Philco  is  the  name  of  a  refrigerator." 

"You're  right  again!" 

No  one  else  talked  on  the  bus,  and  1  wondered  whether  everyone 
was  concentrating  on  Eddie  as  I  was. 

"I'm  going  to  Louisville  to  school  again — they're  waiting  for  me. 
Where  are  you  going?" 

"Oh,  I'm  just  going  to  Lexington." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what's  wrong  with  this  bus,  but  everyone  is 
going  to  Lexington.  What  are  you  going  to  do  there?" 

"I'm  going  to  see  one  of  my  grandchildren  who  is  sick." 

"Oh,  I'm  getting  off  in  Lexington  to  have  a  coke." 

This  time  my  attention  was  diverted  to  two  women  talking  be- 
hind me: 

"What  a  cute  boy!" 

"I  wish  my  Bobby  managed  that  well." 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  mine  is  older  and  doesn't  dare  to  go 
anywhere  by  himself." 

An  exclamation  and  there  was  Eddie  again. 

"Mmmm  .  .  .  coconut  cookies,  my  favorite  ones.  Do  you  always 
take  them  with  you?" 

"Not  always.  These  are  for  my  grandchildren,  but  I  don't  think 
there's  anything  wrong  with  our  having  some  now." 

"Do  you  make  them?" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"Do  you  make  chocolate  cookies?  Those  are  my  favorite  too!" 
He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer  but  went  on.  "I'm  going  to  tell 
Mother  to  give  me  some  whenever  I  go  on  the  bus." 

"Do  you  travel  a  lot,  Eddie?" 

"No,  Ma'am.  Just  on  the  week  ends  when  I  go  home." 
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By  the  time  we  arrived  in  Lexington,  Eddie  had  talked  about 
planets,  dogs,  ice  cream,  guns,  and  Russians. 

When  I  got  off  the  bus,  I  lost  sight  of  him.  He  had  probably  al- 
ready scurried  off  with  the  crowd. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  those  who  were  walking  towards  the  sta- 
tion, there  was  Eddie.  He  and  the  old  lady  had  become  good 
friends,  for  now  she  was  taking  him  by  his  hand. 

I  walked  forward  so  as  to  see  his  face.  Eddie  had  no  freckles,  but 
he  had  in  their  place  a  vivacious  smile  which  contrasted  with  his 
closed  eyes,  lacking  any  life  and  drawing  on  his  face  that  counte- 
nance of  emptiness  and  placidness  that  whispers,  "I  am  blind." 


^HS  ^W  Suzanne  is  a  senior  ma- 

I^K^         "  -     W  joring    in     English.    Her 

^flHk.     ^"^  home  is  Mt.  Olivet,  Ken- 

^■^*««w»w^  tucky. 

THE  STRIPED  GOD 

Suzanne  Hale 
Act  I 
Time:  present  day,  1961 

Scene:  [a  bomb  shelter — 9  X  12  foot  room,  containing 
two  bunk  beds,  a  small  table,  two  chairs,  and  a  small 
sink.] 
At  Rise:  [The  stage  is  in  semi-darkness.  The  repeated  wail  of  an 
air  raid  siren  prevails.  A  lone  figure — indistinguishable  as  to  fea- 
tures— except  that  he  is  a  man — is  sitting  on  the  bottom  bunk  bed 
facing  the  audience.  His  head  is  in  his  hand,  and  one  arm  hangs 
loosely  at  his  side.  He  moans  softly. 

A  shuffling  sound  announces  the  descent  of  someone  else  into 
the  shelter.  A  second  man  moves  deliberately  into  the  room.] 
First  Man  [moans  quite  loudly]:   Thank  Heaven!  Help  me.  My 

arm.  .  .  . 
Second  Man   [remains  standing  by  the  table.   Makes  no  move. 

Speaks  no  words.] 
First  Man  [leans  toward  standing  figure — trying  to  see  him] :  Can't 
you  hear  me?  Fm  hurt .  .  .  bleeding  .  .  . 
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[Standing  figure  still  makes  no  move.  There  is  a  silence.  Then  he 
reaches  into  the  pocket  of  his  jacket  and  draws  out  a  cigarette 
lighter,  walks  toward  the  man  on  the  bed  and  flicks  it.  The  seated 
figure  draws  back  from  the  sudden  glare  of  light.  Obvious  now  to 
the  audience  in  the  fact  that  the  seated  man  is  white  and  the  stand- 
ing one  is  Negro.] 

Negro  Man  [nonchalantly] :  What's  wrong,  white  boy? 
White  Man  [weeping]:  It's  my  arm.  I  think  it's  .  .  . 

[The  Negro  turns  away.  He  holds  the  lighter  out  from  him  and 
looks  around  the  room.  He  walks  from  the  bed  to  the  sink.] 
Negro  Man:  Nice  hous' — yassum — shore  is  one  nice  hous'.  [He 

walks  to  the  table.  On  the  table  is  a  miner's  flashlight.  He  flips  it 

on — the  stage  is  lighted  now — and  turns  to  survey  the  room 

again.] 
White  Man:  If  only  those  sirens  would  stop!  Why  do  they  keep  .  .  . 
Negro  Man  [coldly]:  Jes'  a  minute,  white  boy  an  meybe  de  soun' 

ob  dem  bombs  gonta  drown  dem  out.  BOOM!  BOOM!,  white 

boy.  [laughs  loudly] 

[The  white  man  makes  an  attempt  to  cover  his  ears  against  the 
sound  of  the  sirens,  but  on  lifting  his  arm  cries  out  in  pain.  Still  the 
Negro  makes  no  move  to  help.] 
Negro  Man  [speaks  more  or  less  to  himself] :  Not  meny  'membered 

'bout  dis  shelter,  did  dey.  Me,  I  watch  dem  dig  it.  A  family  ob 

white  folks,  dey  stay  down  here  fo'  a  week.  Five  ob  dem.  Big 

goberment  exsperment.  Pictures  en  de  paper.  Dey  nebber  thoug' 

dey'd  bomb  us!  [laughs  loudly]  But  dey  gon'  to,  white  boy — dey 

is  gon'  to  bomb  us  dead!  [laughs  again] 

[Crashing,  hurried  sounds.]  A  woman  hurls  herself  into  the  room, 
her  hand  across  her  mouth  muffling  sobs.  She  knocks  the  chair  over, 
slumps  to  her  knees  beside  it  and  sobs  breathlessly.  The  woman  is 
around  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  has  long,  heavy  hair  that  is 
standing  wildly  from  her  head.  Her  face  is  heavily  made  up — 
smeared  now  —  and  her  whole  appearance  announces  "street- 
walker." 

The  Negro  watches,  but  makes  no  move  to  help  her  to  her  feet. 
The  white  man  again  tries  to  move  but  is  forced  back  on  the  bed  by 
pain.  They  both  just  look  at  her  without  speaking. 

Gradually  the  sobbing  ceases  and  the  woman  looks  around  the 
room.  The  siren  has  stopped  wailing,  and  the  silence  is  broken  only 
by  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  woman.  Still  no  one  speaks.  She  pulls 
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herself  clumsily — by  use  of  the  chair — to  her  feet.  She  yanks  the 

chair  upright  and  sits  down  in  it. 

White  Man  [falling  back  on  the  bed] :  Ohhhhh — please  help  .  .  . 

[Both  the  Negro  and  the  woman  look  toward  him.] 
Negro  Man  [the  Negro  picks  up  a  first-aid  kit  from  the  table  and 

hands  it  to  the  woman]:  The  man's  hurt,  white  gal. 

Curtain 

Scene  II 

Time:  minutes  later 
Scene:  same 

At  Rise:  [a  meal  has  been  opened  from  stored  goods.  The  white 
man,  arm  in  a  sling  and  with  his  head  heavily  bandaged,  is  propped 
up  on  the  bed.  The  woman  is  rather  awkwardly  poking  spoonfuls  of 
food  at  him.  The  Negro  is  seated  at  the  table — pushing  his  spoon 
through  the  food,  but  eating  little.] 
Woman  [in  a  high  nervous  voice]:  Gosh,  we  ain't  even  told  our 

names  yet.  Mine's  Pearl,  [looks  around  expectantly,  but  neither 

of  the  men  answers.  Speaks  to  the  white  man.]:  What's  yours, 

honey? 
White  Man  [softly] :  Charles,  [sadly]  Charles  Pierce  Browning,  the 

Third. 
Woman  [turns  to  Negro] :  And  what's  youm? 
Negro  Man  [staring  directly  into  the  woman's  eyes]:  Uncle  Tom. 
Woman  [smiles  quickly.  She  is  uncertain  whether  he  jokes  or  not. 

She  stands  up]:  Well,  -  -  -  Tom,  would  you  like  some  more 

food? 

[Tom  turns  his  back  on  her,  picks  up  the  radio,  and  fiddles  with 
the  dial.] 

White  Man:  Any  idea  what's  wrong  with  it,  Tom? 
Negro  Man  [throws  the  radio  on  the  bunk  opposite  him] :  Hit  don' 

work — dat's  what  peers  to  be  wron'  wid  hit,  white  boy.  [Th^ 

Negro  walks  over  to  the  bunk — opposite  him — and  climbs  to  the 

top  bed.  He  stretches  out  full  length,  puts  his  hands  behind  his 

head  and  sings  softly] 

"Nigger  pick  de  cotton.  Nigger  tote  de  load, 
Nigger  build  de  levee  foh  de  ribber  to  smash. 
Nigger  nibber  walk  up  de  handsome  road, 
But  I  radder  be  a  Nigger  dan  po'  white  trash. 

Oh  Lawd,  radder  be  a  Nigger, 
Radder  be  a  Nigger,  oh  my  Lawd, 
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Nigger  nebber  walk  up  de  handsome  road, 
But  I  radder  be  a  Nigger  dan  po'  white  trash." 

[The  woman  looks  nervously  at  the  white  man,  who  is  watching 
Tom.  She  grabs  some  dishes  and  begins  scraping  them,  rattling  them 
noisily.  Tom  continues  to  sing  the  last  verse  over  and  over.  The 
woman  walks  to  the  sink,  piles  the  dishes  in  it,  picks  up  a  cloth, 
and  dabs  at  the  table.  Her  face  is  beginning  to  redden  and  her 
mouth  is  set  in  an  angry  line.  She  looks  again  at  the  white  man.  He 
meets  her  eyes  and  looks  away.  She  jerks  her  hand  and  accidentally 
drops  a  cup  to  the  floor.  The  singing  ceases.  Tom  props  up  on  his 
elbow,  looks  at  the  cup,  and  smiles.  He  lies  back  down  and  starts 
to  sing  again.] 
Woman  [whirls  angrily  toward  the  Negro]:  Shut  up  singing  that 

song! 
Negro  Man  [swings  his  feet  over  the  side  of  the  bed  and  sits  up.  He 
looks  at  the  woman  and  asks  haughtily]:  What's  wrong,  white 
gal?  Make  you  homesick?  [pauses.  He  looks  from  the  woman  to 
the  white  man.  Adds  sneeringly]  Well  now  don'  feel  poorly.  Why 
you  an'  Charles  Pierce  Browning,  the  Third,  thar  could  jon'  up 
and  sing  dat  little  ditty  'bout — now  how's  dat  go — we  are  the 
b-e-s-t  best  of  all  the  r-e-s-t  rest — yeh,  dat's  hit.  You  'member 
hit,  don'  you?  Dat's  what  you  all  sing  when  youse  sees  a  little 
pickaninny  astandin'  on  thu  corner.  Don't  you?  [angrily]  Don't 
you  sing  dat  when  you  sees  people  lak  me?  [The  white  man  and 
the  woman  exchange  glances.  They  are  bewildered  by  the  sudden 
outburst.  The  Negro  jumps  down  from  the  bed.  The  white  man 
-  and  woman  jump  as  if  startled  by  the  crash.  They  stare — almost 
fascinated — at  the  enraged  Negro.]  Answer  me!  Didn't  you 

SING  THAT  SONG? 

[The  white  man  draws  back  into  the  corner  of  the  bed,  pulls  his 
knees  up  as  in  self-defense.] 
Woman  [takes  a  small  step  toward  the  Negro.  She  speaks  softly]: 

I  ain't  never  sung  no  songs  like  that!  What's  the  matter  with  you, 

Tom? 

[The  Negro  turns  his  back  to  her  and  picks  up  the  radio  and 
again  fiddles  with  the  dial.  There  is  a  moment  of  complete  silence.] 
Negro  Man  [suddently  throws  the  radio  against  the  wall  and  whirls 

to  face  the  woman] :  I'll  tell  you  what's  wron'  wid  me,  white  gal. 

What's  wrong  wid  me  is  I'm  black,  [holds  his  arms  out  for  her  to 

see]  Not  inside,  min'  you,  but  outside  whur  ebberbody  kin  see 
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hit!  An'  you  know  what  bein'  black  does  fo'  you?  Hit  makes  you 
go  to  school  inna  shack.  Hit  makes  you  sit  en  de  back  of  de  bus. 
Hit  won't  let  you  take  your  family  to  de  nice  eating  places, 
[points  a  finger  at  the  cowering  figure  on  the  bed]  Hit's  always 
wid  you — big  as  life  and  hit  won't  go  way  an'  you  can't  cover  hit 
up  wid  no  mask  'cause  dey  can  see  behind  dat  an'  see  dat  you  is 
black!  [turns  away  from  the  two  and  looks  upward.  He  now 
speaks  softly  as  if  meditating]  And  happiness — why  happiness 
sure  'nuff  mus'  be  afraid  of  de  cullud  man — cause  hit  runs  away 
and  dar  ain't  no  way  you  can  ketch  hit.  No  sah,  you  can't  catch 
happiness  if'n  you  is  a  black  man. 

Woman  [stares  at  him  for  a  moment,  then  begins  to  laugh — a  bray- 
ing mirthless  laugh.  She  stops  the  laughter  as  quickly  as  she  be- 
gan it]:  You  mean  to  say — that  you  think — that  all  you  have  to 
do  to  be  happy  is  to  be  white?  [laughs  again]  Look  at  me!  Just 
look  at  me!  I'm  white,  ain't  I?  Do  you  think  happiness  is  a  hug- 
gin'  on  me?  No  sir,  I  ain't  ever  even  smelled  of  that  thing!  It 
takes  a  powerful  lot  more  than  the  color  of  your  skin.  [She  closes 
her  eyes  and  breathes  deeply  as  if  trying  to  recall  what  it  takes  to 
be  happy.]  It  takes — money.  Money.  You  gotta  have  a  rich 
daddy  and  you  gotta  be  born  in  one  of  them  big  white  houses  on 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Happiness  don't  fool  around  with  us  people 
that  live  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks. 

White  Man  [bitterly]:  There  isn't  any  such  thing  as  happiness!  It's 
just  a  word  that  you  see  in  books — like  love.  [Both  the  Negro 
and  the  woman  turn  to  look  at  him  in  surprise — surprised  to  hear 
the  "shy"  man  speak  in  such  a  tone.  The  white  man  tries  to 
stand.  He  makes  it  to  his  feet,  but  moans  and  slumps.  The  woman 
makes  a  move  as  if  to  help.  He  wards  her  ofT  with  his  good  arm] 
Leave  me  alone.  [He  recovers  somewhat,  staggers  to  the  chair 
and  sits  down  heavily.  He  hesitates — getting  his  breath.]  Be  white 
and  rich  and  you  are  happy.  Is  that  what  the  good  book  says? 
Because  if  it  does — it's  wrong.  /  was  born  in  one  of  those  "big 
white  houses  on  the  hill,"  and  I  even  had  a  "rich  daddy"  to  go 
with  it.  He  was  so  rich  that  he  had  a  silver  dollar  for  a  heart.  [He 
lays  his  head  on  the  table  and  gasps  with  pain  or  with  remember- 
ing. The  woman  makes  another  move  to  help,  but  again  he  holds 
up  his  hand  in  protest.  He  takes  a  jerky  breath]  My  daddy  could 
make  dirt  turn  to  gold — but  he  couldn't  make  a  man  out  of  his 
son.  And  that  made  him  mad,  'cause  he  had  never  failed  before. 
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[looks  up  at  the  Negro]  Do  you  know  what  he  used  to  do?  He'd 
whip  me  for  crying — the  harder  Td  cry  the  harder  he'd  whip  me. 
I  was  so  afraid  of  him  that  every  time  I  saw  him  Td  cry  and  then 
he'd  take  that  big  black  belt  off  .  .  .  [Sobs  as  he  can  still  feel  the 
pain  from  the  whippings.]  But  I  lived — I  didn't  even  have  enough 
guts  to  die.  [speaks  lower  and  rather  slow  now.]  When  I  was 
eighteen,  he  put  me  in  a  military  school.  It  was  their  job  to  pro- 
duce a  man — they  were  getting  paid  to  do  it.  The  very  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  put  me  out  on  a  football  field,  [laughs/sobs]  And 
the  first  time  I  saw  blood  on  my  jersey — I  started  running  and 
I've  never  quit!  Run,  Charles,  run. — "Three  blind  mice — see 
how  they  run."'  [puts  his  head  on  his  arm  and  sobs  heavily.] 
[The  Negro  and  the  woman  exchange  looks.  They  look  at  the 
sobbing  man.  The  woman  rubs  her  hand  across  her  eyes.  The  Negro 
beckons  to  her  and  makes  a  move  toward  the  sobbing  figure.  To- 
gether they  half  lead  and  half  carry  him  back  to  the  bed.] 

Curtain 

Scene  III 
Time :  minutes  later 
Scene:  same 
At  Rise:  [The  white  man  is  lying  on  the  bed — motionless.  The 
Negro  is  leaning  against  the  other  bed,  his  head  pressed  against  the 
top  bunk.  The  woman  is  sitting,  elbows  leaning  on  the  table,  run- 
ning her  fingers  through  her  hair,  then  rubbing  her  hand  across  her 
eyes.  All  three  remain  silent. 

Suddenly  the  siren  peals  out  in  short,  sharp  blasts — blasts  denot- 
ing immediate  bombing  in  the  area.  All  three  jerk  and  look  upward 
— toward  where  the  sound  is.  The  woman  reaches  for  the  table  for 
support  and  in  doing  so  knocks  the  lamp  to  the  floor.  The  stage  is 
once  more  in  semi-darkness.] 
Woman  [fervently]:  God  help  us! 

Negro  Man  [looks  at  the  woman  as  if  studying  her.]:  God.  God 
help — us.  White  gal  Pearl,  do  you  think  God  is — a  black  man  or 
a  white  one? 
Woman  [hesitates  only  a  moment.]:  I  think — I  think  that  God  is 
striped.  [Both  men  seem  shocked  at  the  idea.]  I  think  that  He 
has  a  red  stripe  that  runs  down  here  [motions  down  a  part  of  her 
body]  and  a  yellow  stripe  that  runs  along  here  [points  to  another 
section  of  her  body]  and  a  black  stripe  and  a  white  stripe.  I  think 
we  got  a  striped  God  that  is  in  charge  of  that  handsome  road  you 
was  singing  about,  Tom.  And  along  that  road  there  ain't  no  signs 
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that  says:  "Whites  only"  or  "Negroes  only" — there's  just  one  big 
ole  sign  and  it  says:  "Welcome  All."  [She  makes  a  circling  ges- 
ture with  her  hand.] 

Negro  Man  [leaning  toward  her — dreamlike — straining  to  see.]: 
Yeah.  Hit's  just  one  big  sunny  road  wid  lot  of  flowers  and  such 
and  ebberbody's  gwine  to  walk  up  dat  road  a  singin'  and  laughin'. 
[turns  to  white  man]  And,  Charles,  dar  ain't  gwine  to  be  no  cow- 
ards dar,  'cause  dar  ain't  nothin'  to  be  afraid  of  and  dar  won't 
be  no  po'  white  trash  'cause  you  don't  need  money  to  have  a  big 
house  and  lots  of  friends.  An'  who'll  be  dar  to  greet  us  and  say 
"Come  right  in  Tom,  and  Pearl,  and  Charles?  Our  God — our 
striped  God. 
[The  sound  is  shattered  by  the  first  bomb  blast.] 

Woman:  Do  you  think  we're  going  to  die,  Charles? 

White  Man  [simply] :  Yes. 

Woman:  And  you  ain't  afraid? 

White  Man:  No.  No,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life — I'm  not  afraid. 

Woman  [closes  her  eyes  and  stretches  her  arms  wide.]:  You  know 
what?  -  -  -  I  feel  just  like  a  lady — a  real  grand  lady — one  all 
dressed  in  silks  and  satins — just  waiting  to — to  meet  a  handsome 
gentleman — one  that's  going  to  give  me  happiness — a  ticket  on 
the  handsome  road,  [mimics  the  "upturned  nose"  and  "airs"  of 
a  socialite.] 

Negro  Man  [Bows  elaborately  to  her.  Snatches  the  cloth  from  the 
table  and  swirls  it  like  a  cape.  He  drapes  "the  cape"  over  her 
shoulders  gently.]:  Your  carriage  awaits  you,  Madame. 

Woman  [curtsies] :  Why  thank  you,  kind  sir. 

Negro  Man  [stands  straight  and  puffs  out  his  chest.  He  repeats 
softly]:  Sir.  Sir  Tom.  Sir  Thomas  Abraham  Jones.  Dat  sure  does 
soun'  nice. 
[A  second  blast  slices  the  air.  Dust  and  smoke  fill  the  room.  The 

remaining  lights  grow  dimmer — and  dimmer.  The  Negro  once  again 

pulls  his  cigarette  lighter  out  and  flicks  it.] 

White  Man  [arises  unsteadily  and  walks  toward  the  other  two.  He 
takes  the  lighter  from  the  Negro  and  snuffs  it.  He  kneels  and 
prays] :  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.  .  .  . 
[The  woman  and  the  Negro  kneel  also  and  join] : 

I  shall  not  want. 
He  maketh  me.  .  . 
[Slowly  while  they  repeat  the  Twenty-third  Psalm] 
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FULL  UP  AT  THE  INN 

Beverly  Carnes 

When  the  new  bridge  was  built  across  the  Hishon  River,  traffic 
mainly  bypassed  the  old  road  that  wound  its  way  down  the  tree- 
covered  hills  to  the  ancient  steel-clad  bridge  formerly  used  as  a 
passage  across  the  river.  In  so  doing  it  had  left  the  river  inhabitants 
largely  on  their  own  since  they  rarely  came  out  from  the  shadow  of 
those  hills  overlooking  the  river.  Thus,  a  thriving  community  had 
no  name;  it  was  just  "down  around  the  river." 

It  was  a  peaceful  community,  with  its  combination  filling  station 
and  general  store;  that  is — it  was  peaceful  until  some  man  from  the 
town  up  the  road  decided  to  build  a  night  club  there.  Oh,  it  was  a 
good  enough  idea,  really.  It  was  not  exactly  a  splendid  night  club. 
Just  a  small  place  designed  to  capture  the  rustic  charm  of  the  river 
and  draw  down  some  customers  from  town.  It  was  even  given  an 
original  name — The  River  Inn.  What  the  older  people  did  not 
count  on  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  younger  generation  ac- 
cepted the  Inn.  They  could  get  liquor  here  and  never  once  was  an 
identification  card  asked  for. 

After  this  someone  decided  to  build  a  boat  dock  on  the  river. 
Then,  the  wealthier  people  with  their  boats  and  beer  flocked  from 
the  town.  Another  boat  dock  sprang  up.  So  did  a  motel,  summer 
cabins,  even  a  beach.  The  river  soon  became  a  playground  for  the 
town  people.  And  the  younger  river  people  reveled  in  these  sud- 
den developments. 

No  longer  was  the  old  River  Road  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  protected  by  the  overhanging  cliffs.  The  rest  of  the  world 
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came  to  it.  And  this  effect  on  the  young  set  was  stupendous.  Soon 
they  were  copying  the  dress  and  hair  styles  of  the  town  people. 
Boys  were  demanding  cars  of  their  own,  and  girls  insisted  upon 
complete  new  wardrobes  fashioned  in  the  latest  styles.  Some  of  the 
more  enterprising  young  adults  even  wheedled  their  parents  into 
sending  them  to  the  college  in  the  town. 

Vivienne  Victor  was  a  product  of  this  upheaval. 

Vivienne  was  a  lovely  girl  with  soft  blonde  hair  and  violet  eyes, 
as  she  described  them.  At  least,  this  was  what  she  was  thinking  as 
she  slid  into  the  brown  waters  of  the  river  late  one  Saturday  after- 
noon. She  swam  easily  for  the  opposite  bank,  wondering  if  the  four 
people  on  Johnny's  boat  dock  were  watching  her. 

Indeed,  these  four  young  people  were — only,  out  of  curiosity  in- 
stead of  admiration. 

"Now,  who  is  that  darn  fool  swimming  across  the  river  at  a  time 
like  this?"  the  tall  boy,  Mark,  wondered,  as  a  boat  swung  sharply 
to  the  right  to  avoid  hitting  Vivienne.  Then,  he  peered  closer  and  a 
smile  of  recognition  broke  over  his  face.  "Three  guesses  who  that 
is,"  he  laughed  to  the  boy  in  the  boat  alongside  the  dock. 

"You  reckon?"  the  boy  answered  back  with  pretended  eagerness. 
"Well,  see  you  all  later!"  and  he  gunned  the  boat  out  into  the  river. 

"Is  it  Vivienne?"  the  small,  dark-haired  girl,  Toni,  asked. 

"Who  else?  Who  would  pull  a  stunt  like  that  except  Vivienne?" 
Mark  cracked. 

"She  probably  swam  out  there  just  so  someone  would  pick  her 
up,"  Toni  answered. 

"Probably." 

There  was  a  short  silence  as  they  all  watched  Vivienne  climb  into 
the  boat. 

Then  Mark  warmed  to  the  subject.  "Yes,  sir!  Vivienne's  sure 
some  character." 

"You  know,"  Toni  mused,  "she's  almost  unbelievable." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  she  acts  like.  She  acts  like  a  gold  digger  .  .  . 
but  she  really  isn't.  That's  the  impression  she  gives  everybody." 

Toni  laughed,  "She's  really  pulled  some  crazy  stunts." 

"Yeah!  I  remember  one  time  I  was  up  at  the  Inn  and  she  was 
there.  She  was  just  leaving  when  I  got  there,  so  I  told  her  to  come 
back  and  I'd  buy  her  a  drink.  Well,  it  made  her  mad,  and  she  blew 
up!  'If  you  can't  come  and  pick  me  up  for  a  date,  you  can  just  for- 
get it!'  "  They  all  laughed  at  Mark's  imitation  of  Vivienne's  nasal 
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voice.  "So  I  just  told  her  I  wasn't  asking  her  for  a  date.  I  just 
wanted  to  buy  her  a  drink,  and  if  she  didn't  Hke  it,  she  didn't  have 
to  come  back." 

After  a  minute  he  continued,  "She'd  better  be  glad  for  anybody 
she  can  get.  Believe  me,  the  word's  out  on  her.  Oh,  nothing  bad," 
he  added  for  the  benefit  of  the  second  girl,  Libia,  who  did  not  know 
Vivienne.  "It's  just  out." 

The  second  boy,  Johnny,  alone  said  nothing.  It  was  well  enough 
for  Toni  and  Mark  to  talk.  They  didn't  know  Vivienne.  They  hadn't 
lived  on  the  river  all  their  lives,  and  they  could  never  know  Vivienne 
nor  anyone  else  who  lived  here.  It  was  true.  Vivienne  was  a  horribly 
affected  little  person,  subject  to  the  ridicule  of  the  more  sophisti- 
cated town  people.  And  he  talked  about  her  as  much  as  they  did, 
but  that  was  different.  It  really  was  different.  They  didn't  know 
Vivienne  as  he  did. 

The  boat  pulled  alongside  the  dock,  and  Vivienne  spoke  warmly 
to  each  of  them.  "Toni!  How  sweet  you  look  today  .  .  .  Mark,  you 
simply  must  see  Daddy's  new  boat.  You'll  love  it!  And,  Johnny,  my 
dear  friend  Johnny.  It's  been  ages!" 

Each  of  them  managed  to  get  in  a  greeting,  and  the  boy  in  the 
boat  sat  back,  enjoying  it  all. 

Vivienne  continued,  "Toni,  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  down  here 
today.  And  how  is  your  sister?"  She  hurried  on  obviously  not  inter- 
ested in  Toni's  reason  for  being  here  today. 

"Oh,  she's  fine,"  Toni  managed. 

"That's  wonderful!  Are  you  staying  for  the  band  at  the  Inn  to- 
night? Do  come  home  with  me,  and  I'll  do  something  with  this 
hair."  She  made  a  sweeping  gesture  toward  her  wet  tangles.  "Then 
we  can  go  together  tonight." 

"Thanks  just  the  same,  Vivienne,  but  I  think  we  four  are  going." 

"Are  you  going  to  sing  for  us  tonight,  Vivienne?"  Mark  mocked. 

She  missed  the  sharp  barb  in  his  speech.  "Well,  I  just  might," 
she  flirted.  "But  I  must  be  going  now.  See  you  later."  And  at  a  flip 
of  her  hand,  the  boy  roared  the  boat  on  toward  the  other  dock. 

Johnny  had  sat  back  watching  Vivienne  make  a  fool  of  herself. 
"Will  she  ever  learn?"  he  thought. 

The  other  two  seemed  to  be  looking  at  Libia,  the  new  girl,  ex- 
pectantly. "She's  some  character,"  was  her  answer. 

Quietly,  the  sun  sank  behind  the  rim  of  the  western  cliff,  and 
darkness  gathered  over  the  river.  Lights  twinkled  on  here  and 
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there,  and  the  large  neon  sign  above  the  River  Inn  came  on.  Cars 
began  their  descent  along  the  old  road  from  the  busy  highway  above 
and  stopped  in  front  of  the  Inn.  Finally,  the  noises  of  the  band 
burst  across  the  quiet  river,  and  the  windows  of  many  houses  were 
shut  to  keep  out  the  blare. 

But  Vivienne  loved  it.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  just  everybody 
from  the  town  would  be  down.  Well,  not  everybody,  but  everybody 
who  counted,  anyway.  And  Mark  had  asked  her  to  sing.  And  when 
she  sang  tonight,  that  would  mean  everybody  else  would  hear  her, 
too.  It  was  just  simply  too  wonderful!  And  she'd  even  worn  her 
new  dress  tonight.  She  liked  its  short  skirt.  Besides,  that  was  the 
fashion  now.  There  was  no  one  to  tell  Vivienne  that  her  dress  was 
ridiculous.  Too  extreme  and  too  fashionable. 

She  entered  the  dimly  lit  and  smoke-filled  room  of  the  Inn.  She 
saw  Wally,  the  owner,  busy  at  the  bar.  With  a  slow  and  obviously 
practiced  walk,  she  moved  toward  him  and  sat  down. 

"Wally,"  she  smiled,  "I'm  going  to  sing  tonight." 

"Huh?"  Wally  raised  his  head.  "Oh,  that's  nice,  Vivienne.  Now 
if  you'll  excuse  me,  I'm  busy,"  and  he  turned  once  more  to  his  task 
of  mixing  drinks. 

Vivienne's  entrance  had  not  gone  unnoticed  by  the  four  sitting 
at  a  nearby  table.  Toni  and  Mark  smiled  at  each  other.  Libia  said 
nothing  and  Johnny  only  blushed.  Then  Vivienne  caught  sight  of 
them  and  waved. 

"Hello,  there.  It's  nice  to  see  you  again." 

"Yes,  it's  been  such  a  long  time,"  Toni  replied. 

"Tell  me,  Vivienne.  Are  you  going  to  thrill  us  with  your  beauti- 
ful voice  tonight?"  Mark  asked,  eyeing  her  in  a  way  that  she  took 
for  a  compliment. 

"Oh,  I  might."  She  decided  to  keep  him  guessing. 

"Here.  Sit  down,  Vivienne,"  Johnny  offered,  hoping  to  get  her 
off  her  feet  before  she  completely  disgraced  herself.  Somehow,  Viv- 
ienne's mistakes  were  not  quite  as  bad  when  she  was  sitting  down. 

The  band  played  on,  number  after  number,  and  still  Mark  did 
not  ask  her  to  dance.  Johnny  danced  with  her  once,  but  that  was 
unimportant.  All  Mark  seemed  to  be  doing  was  drinking  and  at- 
tempting to  dance  with  Toni  although  his  knees  were  becoming  a 
little  unsteady. 

Finally,  there  was  an  intermission,  and  Vivienne  decided  the  time 
was  ripe.  Excusing  herself,  she  floated  across  the  dance  floor  and 
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sat  down  by  the  band  leader  at  the  bar.  "Eddie,  when  are  you  going 
to  introduce  me?"  she  asked. 

Eddie  turned  to  her.  "Introduce  you?  What  do  you  mean,  Viv- 
ienne?" 

"When  are  you  going  to  introduce  me?  I'm  singing  tonight.  Didn't 
Wally  tell  you?" 

Eddie  looked  at  her  with  disbelief.  "Why,  I  can't  do  that,  Viv- 
ienne!" 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  can't?"  Vivienne  asked  incredulously. 
Then  her  lips  tightened.  "Well,  all  right!  Just  be  that  way  about  it!'' 

She  spun  off  the  stool,  crossed  over  to  the  bandstand,  and  climbed 
up  the  steps.  "Be  ready  to  play  'Some  Enchanted  Evening',"  she 
ordered  the  band  members.  They  stared  at  her.  Then  she  turned  to 
the  audience  with  a  brilliant  smile. 

"Hello,  everybody.  I  am  Vivienne.  And  I'm  going  to  sing  for  you 
tonight.  The  song  is  'Some  Enchan.  .  .  .'  " 

Then  she  stopped,  for  she  had  heard  it.  At  first  it  was  an  irre- 
pressible giggle,  then  a  snicker,  and  finally  an  uproarious  and  un- 
ending laugh.  Slowly,  Vivienne's  eyes  turned  to  the  table.  Mark 
lolled  helplessly  in  his  chair,  his  whole  body  shaking  with  convul- 
sions of  laughter.  Toni  was  laughing,  too.  Libia  smiled.  Johnny  did 
not  smile,  but  then  Johnny  did  not  count. 

Vivienne  stood  on  the  bandstand  making  soundless  words  with 
her  mouth.  Her  eyes  appealed  helplessly  from  side  to  side,  but  there 
was  no  help  here.  Finally,  the  laughter  drove  her  from  the  stand, 
across  the  floor,  and  out  into  the  darkness. 

She  did  not  stop  running  until  she  had  crossed  the  steel  bridge 
and  was  under  a  tree  on  the  opposite  bank.  There,  she  slowly  drop- 
ped to  her  knees  and  bent  her  head  to  the  ground.  For  endless 
moments  she  remained  like  that,  hearing  only  the  laughter,  the  ever- 
lasting laughter. 

Then  she  raised  her  face  to  the  river.  "I'm  not  like  them,"  she 
said  aloud  to  the  waters,  "and  I  wanted  to  be  so  bad."  The  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks.  "Now,  there's  nothing  left,"  she  whis- 
pered. "Nothing." 

As  if  in  answer  the  moon  broke  from  behind  the  clouds.  It  il- 
luminated the  Inn  in  all  its  falsity  and  cheap  imitation  of  life.  Then 
slowly  its  beams  came  to  play  on  the  brown  waters  of  the  river,  an- 
cient as  time,  and  on  the  enduring  hills  above,  revealing  here  a  soft 
beauty  and  quiet  truth. 
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THE  COAL  GATHERER 

John  Larry  Walker 

Lige's  aged  body  shuddered  as  he  hovered  over  the  small  open 
grate.  He  hugged  himself  hard  while  he  watched  the  last  flicker  of 
the  fire  waver  among  the  pink  cinders. 

Slivers  of  December  air  filtered  around  the  edges  of  the  greased 
brown  paper  that  covered  the  solitary  window  and  cast  a  tawny 
gold  haze  on  the  pasteboard  walls. 

Lige  pulled  himself  to  his  feet.  His  brow  throbbed  and  burned  as 
he  tottered  over  to  the  coal  box.  "Out  again,"  he  muttered.  Reach- 
ing for  his  shabby  grey  jacket  with  frazzled  sleeves,  Lige  swayed 
back  and  forth  and  seemingly  far,  far  away  he  heard  the  whistle  of 
the  five  o'clock  daily  to  Knoxville.  Steadying  himself  on  the  gritty 
edge  of  the  box,  he  stooped  to  pick  up  a  large  brown  burlap  bag. 
Wadding  it  up,  he  shoved  it  under  his  thin  left  arm  and  thrust  his 
quivering,  wrinkled  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  patched  short- 
legged  trousers.  Lige  wobbled  over  to  the  narrow  door,  where  he 
tugged  several  times  before  it  finally  creaked  open.  The  bent  old 
man  turned  his  face  to  the  gray  winter  sky  that  showed  black 
humps  in  the  north,  then  stepped  outside  onto  the  piece  of  black 
slag  that  he  used  for  a  doorstep  and  began  slowly  to  make  his  way 
toward  the  tracks.  The  cold  wind  stung  Lige's  feverish  face  and 
forced  him  to  walk  faster.  Lige  wondered  how  it  could  be  so  cold 
and  yet  his  face  be  so  hot. 

As  Lige  looked  down  the  two  shiny  rails  that  seemed  to  draw 
toward  each  other  ahead,  he  wondered  how  long  they  were.  He  bet 
they  were  very,  very  long,  long  like  his  life — seventy-three  years 
long.  Then  the  old  man  stopped,  took  the  burlap  bag  from  his  arm- 
pit, and  held  it  out,  letting  it  unfurl.  He  began  picking  up  pieces  of 
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coal  lying  beside  the  tracks  where  they  had  fallen  from  fast-moving 
coal  cars.  Slowly  he  dragged  along,  hesitating  every  few  steps  as  he 
stooped  to  pick  up  more  coal  and  let  it  tumble  into  the  big  bag. 
Lige's  head  throbbed  harder  now,  and  the  flush  of  his  face  burned 
outward  to  the  penetrating  little  gusts  of  wind  that  nibbled  and 
pricked  at  his  cheeks  and  numbed  his  crooked  old  fingers.  He 
reached  down  to  a  little  piece  of  coal,  and  his  head  reeled.  His  eyes 
blurred,  and  in  his  ears  drums  pounded  louder  and  louder.  He 
grasped  at  the  little  piece  of  coal.  "Little,  little,  little,"  it  echoed. 
Louder  they  pounded.  .  .  .  "Don't  ever  take  away  your  little  broth- 
er's toys  again,"  screamed  mother.  "Lige,  you're  five  years  old  and 
should  know  better.  Besides,  you  have  more  toys  than  Andrew." 
Lige  was  running  now  toward  the  barn,  gritting  his  teeth,  clinch- 
ing his  fists,  and  batting  tears  down  his  plump  cheeks. 

A  gust  of  sharp  air  seemed  to  revive  him  as  he  straightened,  and 
the  small  piece  of  coal  slid  down  the  inside  of  the  great  brown  sack. 

He  staggered  on  dragging  the  sack  behind.  He  saw  another  piece 
of  coal.  It  was  a  little  larger.  As  he  reached  for  it,  it  blurred,  and 
fire  rushed  into  his  eyes.  Again  the  drums  pounded.  He  groped 
blindly  for  the  larger  piece  of  coal.  "Larger,  larger,  a  little  larger," 
it  rang.  .  .  .  "Why  did  you  do  it,  Lige?  Why  did  you  steal  my  grade- 
book?"  shouted  Mr.  Morgan.  "You've  been  doing  good  sixth  grade 
work.  You  had  all  B's.  Didn't  you  think  I  would  know  the  differ- 
ence if  you  changed  them  to  A's?" 

He  stretched  out  the  hand  that  clutched  the  coal  and  tried  to 
balance  himself,  straining  his  neck  to  hold  his  head  up,  finally 
righting  himself.  He  straightened  and  let  the  coal  drop  into  the 
sack  where  it  rolled  against  the  other  pieces  with  a  dull  thump. 

Again  he  stumbled  on,  not  noticing  the  blackness  from  the  north 
covering  the  sky  or  the  gusts  getting  stronger  and  brisker. 

He  went  forward  dragging  the  sack,  looking  over  smaller  pieces 
of  coal,  searching  for  a  larger  lump.  Then  he  saw  one.  It  was  bigger 
than  two  fists.  His  ears  still  pounded  louder  and  louder.  Outward 
he  clutched  again.  Now  his  throat  pounded.  His  wrist  pounded. 
Fire  burned  his  face  and  chest.  His  fingers  whitened,  and  veins  and 
tendons  stood  high  on  the  back  of  the  aged  hand  as  he  grappled 
with  the  larger  piece.  "Larger,"  it  pounded,  "larger,  larger."  .  .  . 
"Wasn't  your  salary  enough,  Lige?  Couldn't  you  be  satisfied  with- 
out taking  that  sack  of  apples?"  questioned  Mr.  McNeil.  "Well,  I 
can't  put  up  with  that.  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  let  you  go." 
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The  larger  piece  thudded  into  the  bag  against  the  others.  Teeter- 
ing and  rocking  he  tried  to  clear  his  head  and  eyes.  The  high  winds 
blew  his  long  white  hair,  and  tufts  of  snowflakes  brushed  against  his 
face. 

The  sack  was  heavy  now,  and  Lige  had  enough  coal  to  heat  his 
small  shack  all  night.  His  head  throbbed  worse,  and  he  would  be 
glad  to  get  home  and  build  a  nice  warm  fire.  He  twisted  the  neck 
of  the  brown  bag  and  started  to  turn  toward  home  but  stopped  as 
he  glimpsed  something  in  the  darkness.  Screwing  up  his  bleary  eyes 
he  searched  for  it.  Yes,  there  it  was,  showing  fuzzy  through  the 
gray  crisscrosses,  but  it  was  there,  another  glorious  piece  of  coal. 
It  was  huge,  half  as  big  as  his  doorstep.  "What  a  wonderful  piece 
of  coal!"  thought  Lige  as  he  started  in  its  direction.  "Just  that  piece, 
and  then  Til  go  home.  No,  I've  got  enough."  Again  he  started  to 
turn  and  felt  his  old  weak  legs  tremble.  "But  it's  just  one  piece,  such 
a  nice  piece.  It  won't  take  but  a  second."  With  both  hands  Lige 
pulled  and  strained  to  drag  the  heavy  sack  trailing  a  black  snaky 
line  through  the  snow.  He  trudged  on  pulling  harder  and  harder 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  huge  fuzzy  chunk  of  coal.  On  and  on  he 
tugged  with  the  drums  pounding  louder  and  louder.  The  pounding 
was  deafening.  The  fire  spread  to  his  waist.  The  chunk  was  clear 
now.  It  was  glowing.  Brighter  and  brighter,  it  was  blinding.  Lige 
was  reaching,  straining.  Then  coldness  struck  his  front.  Yet  he 
reached  out  while  he  floundered  back  and  forth  in  the  snow  reach- 
ing, straining  for  that  huge  glowing  piece.  Now  it  faded,  getting 
dimmer  and  dimmer  through  the  gray  crisscrosses  that  were  cover- 
ing the  brown  burlap  bag. 
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THE  ROSE  THAT  DIDN'T  BLOOM 

Marguerite  Smith 

Winter  was  over — really  over  at  last.  Jane  didn't  need  the  warm 
sunshine  and  cool  earth-smell  to  tell  her  that.  She  could  feel  it.  It 
was  the  beautiful  sense  of  glad  expectancy  that  flooded  her  lungs 
every  time  she  breathed.  It  was  the  sensation  of  life  erupting  be- 
neath her  feet.  It  was,  beyond  all  things,  new  hope.  For  the  win- 
ter had  been  hard.  There  had  been  so  many  people  with  no  jobs, 
and  even  worse,  no  expectations  of  obtaining  them.  The  coal  mines 
had  shut  down;  the  shrill  whistles  that  had  meant  "startin'  time" 
and  "quittin'  time"  had  ceased  to  sever  the  air,  and  the  blasts  and 
bellows  that  had  roared  out  of  the  deep  mountain  sides  were  heard 
no  more.  All  of  that  was  over,  and  the  men  who  had  worked  and 
sweated  to  carve  "black  diamonds"  out  of  a  reluctant  earth  now 
stood  idly  around  the  dirty,  yellow  commissaries  and  wondered 
what  to  do  next.  There  was  no  place  to  go,  and  if  there  had  been, 
one  needed  money  to  travel,  and  money  had  to  be  scrimped  and 
hoarded  to  buy  food  and  pay  rent.  And  so  they  stayed,  and  every 
day  they  gathered  in  little  groups  at  the  commissaries,  smoking  ciga- 
rettes they  had  rolled  themselves  and  talking  of  the  things  they 
would  do  when  the  mines  opened  again.  For  they  never  believed 
that  they  would  not  open  again.  They  had  to.  It  was  their  life.  It 
was  all  they  knew,  and  they  depended  on  it  completely. 

But  each  day  their  faces  grew  more  gaunt;  their  overalls  more 
frayed.  Their  children  plodded  to  school  in  shoes  that  should  have 
been  discarded  long  ago.  Food  had  been  much  too  scarce,  but  with 
the  coming  of  spring,  gardens  could  be  planted,  shoes  weren't 
needed  so  badly,  and  the  warm  sun  would  be  a  healing  balm  to 
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tired,  haggard  bodies.  No  wonder  Jane  felt  like  singing.  It  would 
be  so  good  to  see  people  moving  about  again  as  they  cleared  their 
garden  spots  and  burned  the  brush,  sending  up  delicious  odors  to 
tempt  her  nostrils  and  sting  her  eyes.  "I  wish  we  had  a  garden," 
she  thought,  dreamily  wiping  a  pink  saucer  that  had  been  dry  for 
five  minutes  already. 

Her  mother,  seeing  the  dishes  pile  up  in  the  drainer  to  the  point 
of  running  over,  turned  from  the  hot,  sudsy  sink  and  looked  at  her 
daughter  with  a  weary  smile,  "Jane,  if  you  don't  get  busy,  we'll  be 
at  this  all  night.  What  in  the  world's  the  matter  with  you  anyway?" 

"Oh,  nothing.  I  was  just  thinking,"  her  voice  trailed  off,  but  al- 
most immediately  she  burst  out  with  new  enthusiasm,  "Mom,  why 
don't  we  plant  a  garden?  Wouldn't  you  just  love  to  have  some  fresh 
vegetables  this  summer?" 

"Jane!  Now  where  on  earth  would  we  put  a  garden?" 

"We  could  put  one  out  in  the  back  yard.  All  it  needs  is  spad- 
ing up." 

"And  who  do  you  think  would  tend  it?  With  you  and  your  sisters 
gone  to  school  and  me  working,  we  barely  have  time  to  do  the 
house  work,  let  alone  anything  else." 

Jane  thought  for  a  minute.  It  was  true  that  time  had  to  be  strictly 
budgeted.  By  the  time  she  had  gotten  home,  helped  with  the  even- 
ing meal  and  daily  chores,  she  barely  had  time  to  do  her  homework 
and  get  ready  for  the  next  day. 

"Still,"  she  mused,  "it  would  be  so  nice  to  have  a  garden  like  we 
did  when  I  was  a  kid."  She  thought  of  the  days  when  she  and  her 
father  had  worked  side  by  side  among  the  neat,  orderly  rows  of 
young,  green  plants,  weeding  and  hoeing,  loosening  the  moist  soil 
around  the  tender  roots  or  pouring  refreshing  water  over  the  sun- 
parched  earth  when  the  rains  had  failed  to  come.  She  had  been  so 
happy  then.  Not  that  she  wasn't  happy  now,  of  course,  but  the 
times  with  her  dad  had  always  been  sort  of  special — that  was  be- 
fore he  had  gone  to  the  city  seeking  work.  For  the  mines  had  been 
his  life,  too,  but  he  was  one  of  the  luckier  ones,  and  having  known 
something  of  electricity,  he  had  been  able  to  find  employment  in 
one  of  the  industrial  cities  of  the  north.  She,  her  two  sisters,  and 
her  mother  had  remained  at  home  in  order  that  they  might  finish 
school  in  the  small  town  where  they  had  lived  all  their  life. 

But  it  had  never  quite  been  the  same  with  her  dad  gone.  She 
missed  the  walks  in  the  woods,  their  long  talks,  and  the  companion- 
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ship  they  had  enjoyed.  Now,  with  spring  in  the  air,  the  memory  of 
those  days  was  suddenly  excruciatingly  poignant  and  the  idea  of  a 
garden  became  almost  an  obsession  with  her.  She  longed  to  see 
things  growing  again;  to  feel  the  damp  earth  under  her  feet;  to  taste 
shiny  red  tomatoes  warmed  by  the  sun,  for  to  her  such  things  made 
life  good. 

That  evening,  as  the  sun  slowly  descended  the  stairway  of  the 
heavens,  dragging  her  long  satin  train  of  crimson  and  gold  behind 
her,  Jane  sat  on  the  back  porch  of  her  house,  hugging  her  knees 
and  staring  at  the  clumps  of  grass  spread  over  the  yard.  She  turned 
suddenly  at  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  small,  brown  path. 

"Hi,  Hawk,"  she  spoke  with  a  smile  in  her  voice  as  she  watched 
the  old  colored  man  laboriously  approach  the  porch,  where  he 
heaved  a  heavy  sigh  and  let  drop  the  shaggy  burlap  sack  that  was 
slung  over  his  shoulder. 

'Heah's  the  rest  uf  that  kindlin'  Ah  promised  yo'  mothah,  Miz 
Jane.  Cos  Ah  guess  ya'll  won't  be  needin'  much  mo'  now  that  the 
weathah's  wammin'  up." 

"No,  and  I'm  glad  of  it,"  answered  Jane.  "It's  been  cold  so  long 
and  I'm  so  tired  of  it.  I  was  just  telling  Mom  today  how  anxious  I 
am  to  see  the  planting  start." 

"Me,  too,  Miz  Jane.  Ah'm  goin'  to  start  spadin'  up  my  groun' 
tomorrie,  in  case  it  don't  rain.  'En  by  the  way,  Ah'm  going'  ta  have 
plenty  of  seeds  and  onion  sets  left  ovah,  if'n  ya'll  like  ta  have  some." 

"Thanks  ever  so  much,  Hawk,  but  I  don't  guess  we'll  have  a 
garden  this  year.  Mom  and  I  don't  have  time  to  put  one  out.  I  sure 
do  wish  we  could,  though.  I  just  love  fresh  vegetables." 

"Yeah,  they  sho'  do  taste  good.  Folks  'roun  heah  need  'em  too. 
These  unemployment  checks  jest  don't  go  none  too  far.  Seem's  like 
mine's  alius  gone  'fo  Ah  git  it." 

"Well,  maybe  the  mines  will  open  up  again  pretty  soon,  Hawk; 
at  least  I  hope  so." 

"Ah  hopes  so,  too,  Miz  Jane;  Ah  jest  like  three  mo'  yeahs  till 
Ah  can  retire.  Sho  do  hope  Ah  can  git  'em  in." 

"Yes,  I  know  how  it  is.  Hawk.  It's  always  worse  for  people 
who've  spent  their  whole  life  doing  something  and  then  suddenly 
see  it  vanish  overnight." 

"Sho  is  bad  all  right.  I  spect  things'll  be  better  come  fall  though. 
It  can't  alius  be  so  bad,  yo'  know." 

Just  then  a  long,  high-pitched  "H-A-W-W-K"  pierced  the  air, 
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and  the  old  colored  man,  his  white  hair  contrasting  sharply  against 
his  dusky  skin,  turned  to  see  his  plump,  roly-poly  wife  standing  on 
the  porch  of  his  house  farther  up  the  hill. 

"Comin',  Georgie,"  he  called,  and  turning  to  Jane,  said,  'Gotta 
go,  Miz  Jane.  Ah'll  jest  put  this  heah  kindlin'  in  the  box  and  take 
the  sack  wit'  me."  He  dumped  the  long,  slender  sticks  in  the  huge, 
cardboard  box  and  began  a  slow  ascent  up  the  path  that  led  to  the 
ancient,  stilted  house  that  he  and  his  wife  had  shared  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Jane  watched  the  retreating  figure  and  felt  a 
strange  pang  of  regret,  for  somehow  she  knew  that  the  hope,  burn- 
ing in  the  breast  of  the  jobless,  and  keeping  them  alive,  was  doomed. 
She  got  up  and  walked  into  the  house,  letting  the  screen  door  slam 
behind  her.  The  sun  had  sunk  low  now,  and  twilight  had  fallen  in 
earnest.  Already  the  little  town  was  preparing  for  slumber.  There 
was  very  little  else  to  do. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Jane  could  see  Hawk  patiently  spading 
the  field  above  his  house.  She  watched  the  lone  figure,  small  in  the 
distance,  cajole  the  unwilling  soil  into  a  soft,  velvety-brown  mass 
where  he  gently  placed  tiny  sprigs  of  life  and  minute  seeds.  And  he 
didn't  stop  with  his  own  garden.  Arriving  home  from  school  one 
hazy  afternoon,  she  found  him  busily  biting  his  spade  into  the  green 
clods  of  her  own  backyard. 

"Hawk!"  she  exclaimed,  "what  on  earth  are  you  doing!" 

The  old  man  grunted  over  a  reluctant  brown  clump  of  earth, 
turned  huge,  kindly  eyes  toward  the  newcomer  and  smiled  genially. 
"Well,  Miz  Jane,"  he  said,  propping  his  shoulder  over  the  spade 
handle,  "Ah  jest  figured  maybe  Ah'd  plant  what  seeds  Ah  had  left 
ovah  heah  in  ya'll  back  ya'd,  so's  you'd  have  a  little  sumthin  too. 
'Sides,  Ah  aint  got  nothin'  to  do  but  sit  aroun'  all  day  anyhow." 

"Really,  Hawk,  you  shouldn't  be  doing  that.  It's  hard  work  and 
you've  got  enough  to  do  as  it  is.  Besides  that  sun's  awfully  hot  on 
you  out  there." 

"Naw,  it's  not  so  hot,  and  like  Ah  say.  Ah  enjoys  doing  it  and 
Ah'd  hate  to  see  these  seeds  go  to  waste.  Now,  quit  yo'  frettin',  and 
if  ye  don't  mind,  Ah'd  like  to  have  a  drink  of  watah." 

Jane  shook  her  head,  knowing  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  him, 
and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  get  some  ice  water.  She  poured  a  full 
glass,  watching  the  thin  droplets  form  on  the  outside,  and  took  it  to 
him.  "Here  you  are.  Hawk,"  she  said. 

He  drank  deeply  without  stopping  to  breathe,  and  having  fin- 
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ished,  sighed  heavily.  "Sho  do  taste  good,  Miz  Jane.  Thanks  evah 
so  much." 

Jane  took  the  glass  back  into  the  kitchen,  then  quickly  reap- 
peared, kicked  off  her  sandals,  and  walked  out  over  the  fresh- 
turned  earth.  "Doesn't  it  feel  nice,"  she  exclaimed.  "And  doesn't  it 
smell  good."  Then,  as  if  the  idea  had  suddenly  occurred  to  her,  she 
asked,  "Hawk,  what  are  you  going  to  plant?" 

"Oh,  Ah  guess  maybe  some  corn,  green  onions,  few  tomatoes, 
some  lettuce,  and  some  okrie  too,  if  you'd  like." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  love  okra.  Mom  doesn't,  but  I  like  it  fried  and  rolled 
in  meal." 

"Well,  we'll  have  plenty  of  evahthing.  Won't  be  too  long,  eithah, 
if  we  keep  on  having  this  good  weathah.  ..." 

And  so  the  days  passed.  The  seeds  were  planted.  The  soft  rains 
came,  alternating  with  sunlight  that  flowed  life  into  the  young  seed- 
lings, causing  them  to  burst  their  shells  and  thrust  small,  verdant 
shoots  through  the  soil.  Jane  watched  eagerly  while  Hawk  silently 
and  contentedly  cultivated  each  row.  The  lettuce  was  especially 
pretty,  she  thought.  It  looked  like  the  lacy  ruffles  of  a  ballroom 
dress.  And  the  young  corn  stood  so  straight,  with  gently  folding 
blades  that  curved  over  on  each  side  in  perfect  symmetry.  Still,  there 
might  be  an  added  touch,  and  she  thought  she  knew  what  it  should 
be. 

The  next  day  after  school,  she  found  Hawk,  as  usual,  steadily 
working  among  the  plants.  "Look,"  she  called,  giving  the  screen 
door  another  bang,  "I've  bought  something  else  for  the  garden."  In 
each  arm  she  carried  a  slender  white  sack,  and  from  each  sack  there 
jutted  the  thorny  tendrils  of  a  rose  bush.  "We  can  put  them  right 
here,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  edge  of  the  garden  nearest  the 
porch.  "Don't  you  think  they'll  be  pretty?  One's  red  and  the  other's 
pink." 

Hawk  appraised  them  slowly,  took  them  from  their  white  sacks 
and  began  trimming  them  with  the  knife  he  carried  in  his  pocket. 
"Yeah,  they'll  be  mighty  purty,  Miz  Jane,  but  this  'n  don't  look 
none  too  healthy,"  he  said,  critically  eyeing  the  one  that  had  come 
from  the  sack  marked  red. 

"Oh,  but  of  course  that  one's  going  to  be  all  right,  Hawk.  It's  the 
red  one  and  that's  the  color  that  reminds  me  of  life.  I  just  betcha 
it'll  grow  to  be  the  prettiest  red  rose  bush  ever." 
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"Well,  Ah  hope  so,  Miz  Jane.  Now  wheah  do  you  want  Ah 
should  put  them  again?" 

"Right  here.  One  at  the  corner  of  the  garden  and  one  a  little 
farther  down.  Don't  you  think  that'll  be  okay?" 

"Um-hmm.  You  go  git  some  watah  now,  and  Ah'll  fix  a  place  to 
set  'em  in." 

Jane  got  the  water  and  a  cup  with  which  to  dip  it.  She  waited 
until  Hawk  had  finished  making  the  first  hole  and  then  she  set  the 
bush  firmly  down  in  it,  pouring  water  around  the  roots  and  watch- 
ing the  hungry  earth  drink  it  in.  After  they  had  finished  with  the  red 
one,  they  placed  the  pink  one  about  halfway  down  the  length  of  the 
garden.  She  had  wanted  the  red  one  for  the  corner  so  that  it  would 
be  the  first  thing  she  saw  when  she  came  out  on  the  porch  in  the 
morning.  For  that's  when  roses  were  prettiest — just  after  the  dew 
had  fallen  on  the  soft,  fragile  petals. 

But  Jane  did  not  get  to  watch  them  bloom.  It  was  decided  that 
she  should  visit  her  father  that  summer  and  perhaps  find  a  job  that 
would  help  to  pay  her  way  to  college  the  following  fall.  Before  she 
left  she  trudged  up  the  worn  pathway  to  the  battered  old  house  of 
Hawk  and  Georgia.  Georgia  answered  her  knock,  "Come  on  in, 
Miz  Jane.  My,  yo'  is  lookin'  so  good  this  evenin'.  Ah  guess  yo'  is  all 
ready  to  catch  the  bus  fo'  the  city,  huh?" 

"Yes,  I'm  leaving  in  just  a  few  minutes,  Georgia.  I  just  wanted 
to  say  good-by  to  you  and  Hawk  before  I  left." 

"Well,  Ah'm  so  glad  you  did,  honey.  Hawk,"  she  yelled  into  the 
next  room,  "come  tell  Miz  Jane  bye.  She's  fixin'  to  leave  now." 

Hawk  came  ambling  out  of  the  kitchen,  a  wide  smile  spread  over 
his  wrinkled  face.  "Howdy  do,  Miz  Jane.  Sho  was  nice  uf  yo'  to 
drop  by  befo'  yo'  left.  We'ah  all  gonna  miss  yo'  aroun'  heah  this 
summah." 

"I  hate  to  leave,  really  I  do,  but  I  need  to  earn  some  money  if 
I'm  going  to  go  to  college  this  fall.  It'll  be  a  hardship  on  Mom  and 
Dad  as  it  is,  so  I've  just  got  to  do  anything  I  can  to  help  out." 

"Yeah,  yo'  go  right  ahead  and  git  that  edgecashun,  Miz  Jane.  It's 
mighty  impo'tan'  these  days.  We'll  keep  an  eye  on  yo'  momma  to 
see  that  she's  okay,  so  don't  yo'  worry  'bout  nothin'." 

"I  know  you  will,  Hawk,  and  take  care  of  the  gardens.  I'm  really 
looking  forward  to  corn  and  tomatoes  when  I  get  back.  Maybe  the 
roses  will  have  bloomed  by  then,  too." 
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"Oh,  yes'm,  they'll  be  bloomin'  when  you  come  home.  Now  yo' 
jest  take  care  yo'sef  and  hurry  on  back  soon's  yo'  can." 

"I  will,  and  you  all  do  the  same.  I'll  write  when  I  get  the  time. 
Bye  now,  I've  got  to  go  or  I'll  miss  my  bus." 

"Jes  a  minute,  Miz  Jane,"  Georgia  bustled  into  the  kitchen  and 
emerged  carrying  a  large  brown  paper  bag.  "Heah's  a  little  some- 
thin'  Ah  fixed  fo'  yo'  to  carry  along  on  the  bus  wit  yo'.  Yo'  might 
git  hongry  on  that  long  ride." 

"Um-m-m-m,  it  smells  so  good.  What  is  it,  Georgia?" 

"Fried  chicken  and  some  cake  Ah  made.  Hopes  yo'  likes  it,  Miz 
Jane." 

"You  know  I  will,  Georgia.  Thanks  ever  so  much.  You  and 
Hawk  have  been  so  nice  to  us.  It's  so  wonderful  to  have  friends  like 
you." 

"Well,  yo'  jest  take  good  care  of  yo'sef  and  we'll  see  yo'  when  yo' 
git  back."  Hawk  held  the  door  open  and  Jane  left,  calling  good-by 
all  the  way  down  the  hill.  When  she  reached  her  house,  she  turned 
once  more  to  see  the  old  colored  couple  standing  side  by  side  in  the 
doorway,  still  waving.  "Such  wonderful  people,"  she  thought. 
"They'd  share  the  last  thing  they  had  with  you  and  be  glad  to  do  it." 

She  thought  about  them  again  as  she  sat  on  the  bus  speeding 
northward.  She  thought  about  all  the  people  that  she  had  known 
and  shared  a  common  life  with.  Happy  people,  in  spite  of  the  hard- 
ships and  bare  existence  that  most  had  known.  Giving  people,  in 
spite  of  the  little  they  had  received  from  life.  Loving  people,  in  spite 
of  a  world  that  had  often  seemed  cold  around  them.  It  grieved  her 
now  to  know  that  most  of  them  would  suffer  in  the  days  to  come. 
She  knew  their  livelihood  was  over.  She  knew  the  mines  would 
never  hum  with  activity  again.  When  the  unemployment  and  gov- 
ernment checks  had  run  out,  she  wondered  what  they'd  do.  There 
was  no  place  for  the  old  people  to  go.  It  was  much  too  late  for  them 
to  start  a  new  life.  She  hoped  it  was  not  too  late  for  the  young,  and 
she  felt  it  was  not,  but  their  lives  would  have  to  be  made  somewhere 
else,  their  fortunes  sought  in  the  distant  cities  to  the  north  and  west, 
while  the  older  generation  and  the  small  town  of  her  birth  would 
quietly  and  somberly  fold  themselves  into  the  past.  .  .  . 

For  almost  three  months  Jane  stayed  in  the  city  with  her  dad, 
working  in  a  drug  store  and  scrupulously  saving  her  money.  In  Au- 
gust, she  returned  home,  with  enough  to  pay  her  tuition  for  college 
and  then  have  some  left  over.  She  got  off  the  bus  and  into  a  cab, 
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fussing  with  blue  suitcases  and  wishing  for  the  fiftieth  time  during 
the  trip  that  she  had  a  dozen  hands.  At  last,  with  the  cab  driver's 
help,  she  managed  to  get  settled  down,  the  car  was  started,  and  they 
sped  down  the  grey,  dusty  road  toward  her  house.  She  was  so  glad 
to  be  back  among  the  mountains  again.  They  were  especially  beau- 
tiful at  this  time  of  year,  when  the  trees  flamed  scarlet  and  brown, 
gold  and  magenta,  painted  with  the  brush  of  the  wind. 

But  it  was  not  just  their  beauty  she  loved;  it  was  their  strength 
also.  One  could  depend  on  them  always  to  be  there,  hovering  near 
and  casting  long  shadows  or  standing  proud  and  steadfast  beneath 
the  sun.  She  remembered  how  as  a  child  she  had  liked  to  lie  in  bed 
and  look  out  to  see  them  rise  beyond  her  window,  laved  in  misty 
moonlight,  and  they  had  somehow  made  her  feel  safe.  She  felt  the 
same  way  now,  seeing  them  again,  and  she  knew  that  she'd  miss 
them,  always. 

Her  mother  had  supper  prepared  from  the  garden  that  night. 
And  it  was  delicious,  really  delicious!  She  had  just  finished  dessert 
when  she  asked,  "By  the  way.  Mom,  how's  Hawk  and  Georgia?" 

The  smile  left  her  mother's  face.  "Oh,"  she  replied.  "Well, 
Georgia's  fine,  Jane,  but  .  .  .  well,  we  didn't  want  to  tell  you  until 
you  got  back;  you  see.  Hawk's  not  here  any  more.  He  passed  away 
about  a  month  ago.  Cancer." 

"Oh,  Mom,  no " 

Twilight  had  diffused  itself  throughout  the  valley.  The  last  rays 
of  the  sun  played  upon  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  as  a  young  lad 
who  lingers  at  his  games  long  after  his  mother  has  called  "Bed- 
time." Jane  stood  on  the  porch,  gazing  at  the  tangled  mass  of  to- 
mato vines  and  corn  stalks  and  all  the  other  dozens  of  plants  that 
Hawk  had  lovingly  tended.  But  she  didn't  see  them.  All  she  could 
see  was  one  pink  rose  bush  growing  halfway  down  the  length  of  the 
garden.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  red.  She  wondered  if  this  was  the 
answer.  Was  this  what  happened  to  people  when  the  occupation 
they  had  built  their  life  around  was  taken  away  from  them?  It  was 
something  to  think  about. 
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Ronnie,  a  junior,  is  ma- 
joring in  English.  His 
home  is  Falmouth,  Ken- 
tucky. 


A  COMMAND  PERFORMANCE 

Ronnie  Wolfe 

Death  row  was  silent.  Except  for  an  occasional  clanking  of  the 
heavy  iron  cell  doors,  the  only  sound  to  be  heard  was  Max  Huff- 
man's sharp,  unsteady  breathing.  As  he  awaited  execution,  Max 
tugged  at  a  long  green  raveling  on  his  left  sleeve. 

"One  helleva  play,"  Max  thought,  "and  I've  been  the  star.  My 
name  will  hit  the  lights  soon,  especially  after  this  performance." 
Only  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  the  curtain  had  gone  up  on  act  one.  .  .  . 

The  night  of  the  murder  was  one  big  steam  bath.  Max  rounded 
the  corner  and  headed  into  the  alley  to  a  wave  of  odors.  The  smell 
of  decayed  mackerel  swam  into  the  sultry  night  air.  Max  decided 
to  try  to  hold  his  breath  until  he  passed  through  the  area,  but  a 
dark  heap  crumpled  against  one  of  the  tenement  buildings  caused 
him  to  stop  short.  His  investigation  hadn't  even  started  when  a 
burly  cop  rounded  the  corner. 

"Little  Max,  you've  really  done  it  this  time.  Kid,  you've  sure 
fixed  yourself  up  for  good." 

What  actor  could  resist  the  opportunity  to  play  such  a  role? 

"Clean  job,  eh  copper?" 

"Clean  enough  to  get  you  the  chair.  Why'd  you  do  it.  Max?" 

He  forgot  his  lines.  "Ah,  come  on  now,  copper,  surely  you  don't 
think  I .  .  ." 

"All  your  old  excuses  won't  help  you  this  time.  Don't  give  me  the 
old  line  about  your  mother.  You've  gone  too  far,  my  boy." 

Intermission  had  been  cut  short.  The  trial  was  a  snapshot  of 
hasty  justice.  The  cops  hadn't  been  able  to  locate  his  mother.  Busi- 
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ness  hadn't  been  good  at  the  time,  and  she  was  forced  to  move 
around  the  city.  After  all,  she  wasn't  as  young  as  she  used  to  be. 

"I  could  blame  her,"  he  thought.  He  had  defended  her  reputation 
as  a  boy,  and  now  after  all  his  defense,  he  was  losing  the  game. 

The  doubt  whether  she  was  guilty  no  longer  occupied  a  place  in 
his  mind,  but  the  fact  that  she  had  kept  food  on  the  table  did.  Her 
oatmeal  had  been  his  caviar.  That  had  been  her  one  talent,  making 
oatmeal,  and  the  mere  thought  of  the  word  caused  Max  to  swal- 
low. 

But  she  had  been  stubborn,  too.  It  was  this  quality  of  hers  which 
had  caused  his  father  to  stalk  out  that  day  so  many  years  ago.  Max 
could  remember  their  violent  quarrel  over  religion,  and  he  could 
still  picture  his  father  as  he  had  stood  there,  rigid,  flushed,  and  tan- 
gled with  frustration.  With  the  deliberation  of  a  pin  spotter,  he  had 
crossed  himself  and  left.  That  was  fourteen  years  ago. 

He  had  come  back  though.  He  had  been  rushed  to  the  trial  in 
time  for  Max's  conviction.  For  a  moment  Max  remembered  the 
feeling  he  had  had  when  his  father  entered  the  courtroom.  It  was 
like  meeting  God  face  to  face.  The  thought  pierced  Max  and  he 
quickly  switched  his  attention  to  his  last  visitors.  .  .  . 

It  was  as  if  someone  had  turned  on  too  many  stage  lights.  Both 
sat  on  either  side  of  him  in  his  cell  trying  to  apologize  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  Max  remembered  the  odd  sensation  he  had  felt 
as  each  parent  begged  him  to  take  sides  against  the  other.  It  was  as 
if  his  stomach  had  been  a  balloon  and  someone  were  trying  to  burst 
it  inside  him.  The  basso  voice  of  the  guard  had  served  as  a  pin 
when  it  croaked  that  visiting  hours  were  up. 

The  curtain  never  closed  between  acts  as  both  prepared  to  leave. 
His  mother  had  stood  up  to  go,  her  once  radiant  face  now  sad,  like 
a  little  girl  looking  in  a  store  window  at  a  doll  which  she  can  never 
have.  Her  manicured  nails  were  chipped  with  the  purple-red  polish 
on  them.  Her  fresh  complexion  was  now  covered  with  extra  dabs 
of  cheap  powder.  Now  he  recalled  her  concrete  face  as  she  pleaded 
for  his  understanding.  It  had  all  reminded  Max  of  the  movies  he 
had  paid  a  dime  to  see  in  the  theater  on  the  south  side. 

His  father  had  sat  there,  rigid  and  flushed,  through  the  whole 
ordeal.  After  fourteen  years,  words  didn't  come  easy  to  him.  "Son, 
I  was  only  trying  to  be  a  good  Catholic.  I  was  wrong  and  I  know 
it  now.  What  is  there  to  say?  Maybe  if  I  hadn't  left.  .  .  ." 

With  his  statement  unfinished,  he  rose  to  leave.  With  a  kind  of 
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manly  awkwardness,  he  embraced  Max.  "Like  a  girl,"  Max  had 
thought  until  he  found  himself  temporarily  abandoning  his  own  sex 
as  well. 

His  mother  left  first.  She  clutched  her  skimpy  little  white  hand- 
kerchief in  her  hand,  twisting  it  into  a  wrinkled  wad.  The  colored 
mascara,  eye  shadow,  and  cheap  powder  caked  on  her  face  made 
her  look  like  an  easel  in  a  kindergarten  class.  She  ran  down  the 
row  with  an  even  gait  and  well  timed  sobs.  Her  scream  behind  the 
thick  grey  sliding  door  sent  a  cold  chill  tumbling  down  Max's  spine. 

And  then  his  father  made  his  exit.  Again  he  embraced  Max,  this 
time  with  the  awkwardness  of  a  boy  in  adolescence.  He  mechanic- 
ally crossed  himself  and  left.  His  gait  was  deliberate  like  the  ticking 
of  a  pendulum  in  a  grandfather's  clock.  He  did  not  look  back.  The 
thick  grey  door  had  then  cut  his  family  from  him  forever.  .  .  . 

The  long  green  raveling  broke  into  Max's  hand.  Using  his  thumb 
and  forefinger,  he  twisted  it  into  a  little  ball.  "Like  two  children 
begging  to  go  on  a  visit  to  Aunt  Bertha's,"  Max  thought.  A  warm 
sensation  began  to  stir  inside  him  as  if  the  tip  of  a  flame  were  being 
passed  back  and  forth  under  his  stomach. 

"Son,  your  meal's  here,"  interrupted  the  basso  voice.  "Sure  you 
don't  want  anything  else?" 

"No,  no,  thanks." 

This  was  it.  This  was  backstage  before  opening  night.  Max's 
heart  began  to  sound  like  the  pounding  of  an  over-eager  drummer 
in  a  small  school  band.  A  flurry  deep  within  him  was  now  sup- 
pressed as  he  sat  down  stiffly,  crossed  himself  mechanically;  and  as 
his  spoon  rattled  against  the  side  of  the  thin  tin  bowl,  he  began  to 
eat  his  last  oatmeal. 
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METAMORPHOSIS 

Shelley  Morgan  Saunders 

More  glorious  day  to  man  God  ne'er  had  given 
Than  this  fine  day  which  now  I  call  to  mind 
When  I  set  out  to  view  myself  more  clearly 
Forsaking  all  the  barriers  of  time. 

My  thoughts  at  this  point  were  somewhat  confused 
Until  I  viewed  the  heavens,  sparse  with  clouds, 
Enraptured  by  the  very  act  of  seeing 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  home  of  God. 

Then  thoughts  I'd  had  came  into  my  perception 
With  greater  focus  than  before,  or  since; 
Just  being  kin  to  heaven  can  do  wonders 
For  one  who's  never  fallen  on  his  knees. 

Sweet  reverie  was  shattered  at  this  moment 

And  all  that  beauty  seemed  to  run  and  hide; 

The  heavens  broke,  white  flashes  charred  His  temple, 

The  rain  began  to  pour,  and  my  God  died. 

Bright  heavens  turned  at  once  to  dark'ning  skies, 
And  I,  who'd  scarcely  seen  the  Ught  before 
Could  not  conceive  the  meaning  of  the  darkness 
Which  now  caused  fear  to  soak  through  every  pore. 

Slight  consciousness  was  now  my  state  of  being. 
Not  in  my  mind  the  virtue  to  be  brave; 
Just  to  find  shelter,  shelter  that  could  save  me. 
And,  near  insane,  once  more  I  sought  my  cave. 

Here  in  the  warmth  of  my  cold  cave  I  vowed 
Henceforth  from  tarnished  beauty  to  abstain, 
And  with  this  vow  my  soul  felt  some  release; 
With  my  God  dead  outside,  here  I  remain. 
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THE  VEGETABLE  CART 

Jan  Lyle 

Around  the  comer  of  the  sooted  brick  buildmg  came  a  worn, 
board  vegetable  cart  with  two  rickety  wheels  that  wobbled  like  an 
old  lady  on  her  last  pair  of  crutches. 

Pushing  the  cart  around  the  comer  was  an  old  Italian,  Mike 
Bramante,  who  held,  with  one  hand,  the  lettuce  leaves  to  keep  them 
from  blowing  in  the  crisp  March  air,  and  with  the  other  hand  and 
his  left  thigh  eased  the  cart  on  its  pivot,  and  stopped. 

"Fresh  tomatoes,  lettuce  and  com,"  shouted  Mike  as  he  care- 
fully placed  the  plumpest  red  tomatoes  on  top  of  the  stack. 

"Well,  Mike,  how  are  your  turnips  today?  My  Luigi  just  got  a 
notion  for  them."  A  fat  sweaty  woman  ambled  over  to  Mike's  cart 
dragging  her  youngest  boy  with  her,  and  made  an  effort  to  smooth 
her  greasy  black  hair  into  the  topknot  it  was  originally  put  into 
that  morning. 

"I  got  the  best  ones  in  the  city.  Marietta.  Plump  and  purple. 
Eh  so,  little  bambino?"  With  this  question,  he  patted  the  young 
boy,  dragged  over  Uke  a  kitten  by  his  mother,  on  the  head.  This 
was  not  a  gesture  of  fondness  for  children  especially,  but  just 
another  way  to  keep  the  "customer"  happy. 

"Sure  is  a  nice  breeze  today,  huh,  Mike?  How  many  Marches 
have  you  been  pushing  that  ragged  old  vegetable  cart  around  this 
section?  Maybe  you  need  a  new  cart,  or  that  one  could  use  a  new 
paint  job — like  me."  The  greasy  woman  jabbed  Mike  sharply  in 
the  side  with  her  elbow,  grinned  widely,  and  bearishly  ambled 
off,  yanking  her  skinny  son  away  from  the  cart  wheel  in  which  he 
had  entwined  his  arms. 

Mike  shook  his  head  back  and  forth,  gave  a  slight  sigh,  and 
yelled,  "No,  Mrs.  Carbonietti,  it  is  good  as  new — ha,  like  you." 
Always  keep  the  customer  happy. 

The  old  lady  sheepishly  giggled  as  she  closed  the  loose  hanging 
screen  door,  which  had  cotton  plugged  in  the  holes  in  the  wire  to 
keep  the  flies  out.  Her  giggles  became  famter  as  she  climbed  the 
rotted  wooden  stairs  bounded  by  dkty  green  wallpaper  which  had 
peeled  and  left  traces  on  the  steps.  The  small  bony  boy  settled  on 
the  sidewalk  to  play  a  game  of  make-believe. 

Mike,  or  Michelangelo  as  his  mother  had  named  him  after  the 
famous  Italian  sculptor,  pulled  his  dingy  felt  hat,  which  had  cap- 
tured many  beads  of  sweat  over  the  years,  further  over  his  wrinkled 
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forehead  till  it  touched  his  bushy  grey  eyebrows,  and  yanked  his 
collar  up  around  his  double  chin  almost  to  the  longest  hair  on  his 
moustache.  He  was  so  heavily  clothed  for  March  that  he  looked 
like  an  Egyptian  mummy  ready  for  burial. 

"Yes,"  he  thought  as  he  took  the  cart  handles  in  his  palms  and 
gave  a  weak  push,  "there  have  been  many  Marches  with  theu: 
wmds  to  blow  this  sturdy  cart  and  me."  He  remembered  the  first 
day,  twelve  years  ago,  when  he  got  the  vegetable  cart  from  the 
widow  of  another  "vegetable  peddler."  She  had  said  it  was  almost 
new  then.  He  remembered  the  bold  white  letters  reading  "MIKE'S 
PRODUCE"  that  he  had  painted  on  the  side  of  the  bright  red  cart. 
He  had  been  very  proud  then  when  people  would  crowd  around 
and  buy  his  vegetables,  but  now  the  supermarkets  and  shopping 
centers  were  springing  up.  It  was  true  the  paint  was  peeling  around 
the  wheels,  and  he  had  noticed  an  unusual  rattle  in  the  left  wheel, 
but  there  was  nothing  seriously  wrong.  It  was  a  good  stout  cart. 
It  had  lasted  this  long  and  would  last  another  twelve  years,  just 
as  he  would. 

A  piece  of  newspaper  blew  under  the  cart  and  through  the  wheel, 
and  skipped  dovm  the  dirty  street  past  garbage  cans  without  lids, 
a  drunk  sitting  on  the  steps  asleep,  a  grey  and  black  cat  licking 
its  wounds,  and  a  group  of  teenage  boys  playing  in  the  street. 

Mike  continued  his  chant,  "Fresh  tomatoes,  corn  and  lettuce, 
also  plump  turnips,"  and  he  trudged  further  down  the  narrow  street 
displaying  its  familiar  "Empty  Rooms  for  Rent"  signs.  His  flat 
feet  ached,  but  he  consoled  himself  by  saying,  "It  won't  be  long 
till  I  can  go  home  to  a  spaghetti  supper  cooked  by  Alice.  Poor 
Alice.  She  looks  just  like  her  mother,  God  rest  her  soul."  He 
raised  his  eyes  heavenward  and  crossed  his  heart  for  his  departed 
wife. 

The  sound  of  his  clomping  large  round  shoes  and  the  creaking 
of  the  cart  wheel  called  the  attention  of  the  boys  playing  in  the 
street. 

"Oh  dam,  here  comes  that  rickety  old  vegetable  wagon,"  one 
boy  cursed  as  Mike's  approach  caused  him  to  miss  the  ball  soaring 
toward  him. 

"Why  does  he  always  come  rattling  through  this  block  and  break 
up  our  games.  Nobody  hardly  ever  buys  any  of  his  dumb  old 
tomatoes." 

Mike  had  grown  used  to  these  phrases  as  an  old  shoe  gets  used 
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to  being  kicked  under  the  bed.  The  old  peddler  passed  the  boys 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  breaks  in  the  sidewalk  directly  ahead. 
These  were  punk  kids  who  stole  bananas  from  his  cart  when  his 
back  was  turned,  and  they  didn't  stop  at  bananas.  Nobody  paid 
any  attention  to  them  until  their  names  appeared  in  the  paper. 

When  he  had  gotten  past  them,  one  tall  boy,  with  his  bones 
poking  out  from  under  a  parr  of  tight  jeans  and  a  cracked  leather 
jacket,  strutted  over  to  Mike.  He  held  a  cigarette  between  two 
brown-stained  fingers  and  flicked  the  ashes  continuously.  His 
greasy,  longish  hair  stirred  in  the  wind  as  he  tossed  his  head  and 
addressed  Mike. 

"Say,  man,  that  vegetable  toter  of  yours  looks  like  it  is  ready  for 
the  junk  yard.  I  picked  one  up  the  other  day.  Let  you  have  it 
cheap."  With  this  offer  he  crushed  the  cigarette  out  with  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb.  He  stuffed  his  dirty  knuckles  in  the  pockets  of 
his  jeans,  and  stood  waiting  for  an  answer  as  he  shifted  his  weight 
from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

Mike  raised  one  eyebrow  and  gave  the  boy  a  sideways  glance 
with  both  small  black  eyes. 

"No,  this  cart  is  good  enough  for  me.  I  don't  want  the  police 
knocking  on  my  door  over  stolen  merchandise.  No,  this  cart  is  a 
good  cart.  It  has  many  more  years  till  the  junk  yard,  many  more." 
Mike  stammered  over  his  words,  but  managed  to  say  them  curtly. 
The  old  peddler  stiffly  stooped  down  with  one  hand  on  his  knee 
and  the  other  on  the  cart  to  unwrap  a  piece  of  newspaper  which 
the  wind  had  gustily  entangled  at  his  feet. 

With  this  haughty  reply  from  Mike,  the  greasy  punk  aimlessly 
kicked  the  cart  wheel,  which  moaned  with  a  creak,  and  slowly 
tiirned  to  return  to  his  friends  who  had  been  watching. 

"All  right,  Michelangelo,  old  boy,  you'll  get  yours  someday." 
The  boy  yelled,  raising  his  voice  loud  enough  for  his  friends  to  hear. 
Mike  was  already  down  the  street  a  good  half  block  pushing  the 
cart  as  fast  as  his  stiff  knee  joints  would  permit,  and  he  didn't  turn 
back  to  see  the  grinning  punk  rakishly  tear  the  peeling  from  a 
banana  he  had  snitched  when  Mike  stooped  to  get  the  paper  at  his 
feet. 

Further  down  the  street  past  alleys  and  rows  of  high  brick  apart- 
ment buildings  which  wouldn't  let  the  sun  peek  over  and  shine  on 
Mike,  he  pushed  the  red  cart  with  the  bold  white  letters  on  the  side. 
These  too  were  beginning  to  peel.  He  slowed  down,  partly  because 
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he  was  tired  and  partly  because  the  boys  had  gone  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  thought  of  the  good  hot  spaghetti  dinner  waiting  for 
him.  No  definite  harm  had  been  done,  so  far  as  he  could  tell. 

A  slight  creak  and  a  large  jolt  seemed  to  interrupt  his  thoughts 
because  with  a  start  he  came  to  his  senses,  and  opened  his  small 
eyes  as  wide  as  was  possible.  Several  bolts  tinkled  on  the  pavement 
and  one  cart  wheel  plopped  on  the  street.  A  hole  in  the  concrete 
had  jarred  the  wheel,  kicked  by  the  boy,  and  all  the  wilting  lettuce 
and  hot  tomatoes  sprawled  on  the  ground.  Tomatoes  rolled  under 
cars,  and  turnips  fell  into  sewer  grates. 

Stunned  at  first  by  the  misadventure,  Mike  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilting  produce  looking  like  an  Italian  farmer  kicked  into 
his  trampled  garden  by  a  stubborn  mule.  He  raised  both  shaggy 
grey  eyebrows,  slapped  one  hand  to  his  head  and,  muttering  some 
old  Italian  curse  words,  pushed  his  hat  back  to  see  when  he 
stooped.  He  pulled  one  trousers  leg  up,  rested  first  one  stiff  knee 
on  the  tepid  concrete,  and  with  several  grunts,  sprawled  on  all 
four  appendages  to  recover  the  damaged  merchandise. 

"You  kids  get  away  now.  Don't  step  on  anything,"  he  managed 
to  say  as  he  spied  several  youngsters  squashing  the  plump  tomatoes 
and  pitching  them  at  each  other  and  at  him  under  the  cart.  By  this 
time,  the  noise  and  loud  Italian  curses  had  drawn  a  crowd.  One 
small-boned,  grey-haired  lady  sat  on  some  apartment  steps  waving 
her  fan  back  and  forth,  and  generally  enjoying  the  commotion. 
Several  men,  attracted  from  the  nearby  bar,  examined  the  wheel 
and  disjoined  axle  lying  in  the  street.  Each  told  his  own  version 
of  the  happening. 

"Seems  like  he  was  just  walking  down  the  street  pushing  the 
wagon  when  a  couple  of  gangsters  pushed  his  cart  over,"  stated  a 
youthful  red-faced  man  who  had  managed  to  stumble  out  of  the 
bar  after  finishing  his  beer. 

"Naw,  that  ain't  the  way  I  seen  it  at  aU,"  argued  another  red- 
faced  gent. 

None  of  this  arguing  seemed  to  help  Mike,  who  looked  like  a 
referee  m  a  street  fight,  by  this  time.  "Mama  mia,  mama  mia," 
wailed  Mike,  as  he  proceeded  crawling  about  salvaging  the  remains. 

Mike  found  the  missing  bolt  under  a  lettuce  leaf  and  managed 
to  get  the  wheel  on  its  axle  while  two  men  held  the  cart  up.  He 
screwed  the  bolt  tightly  against  the  hub  and  replaced  the  cap.  He 
collected  the  damaged  vegetables  and  placed  them  in  the  repaired 
old  cart. 
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It  was  dark  when  he  reached  the  steps  of  his  apartment,  and  as  he 
pulled  himself  up  the  popping  stairs,  he  thought  of  at  least  a  good 
dinner.  There  was  a  note  on  the  oil  cloth  covered  table  from  his 
daughter,  Alice,  reading,  "Papa,  couldn't  wait  any  longer.  Spaghetti 
in  ice  box." 

"Ugh,"  he  muttered  as  he  crumpled  the  paper  in  his  short  fingers, 
and  threw  it  into  the  coal  box  behind  the  iron  stove.  "Cold  spa- 
ghetti, no  good,  and  everything  on  account  of  that  rickety  old  cart. 

"Maybe  I  had  better  get  a  new  cart  after  all.  I  wiU  do  it  tomor- 
row, maybe." 

RATIONALE 

Jay  Roberts 

A  man,  beset  by  ill  fortune, 

stretched  out  his  arms 

toward  the  limitless  night, 

and  cried,  "God,  help  me!" 

The  sky  heard  him  not, 

but  he  went  on  greatly  lightened, 

having  placed  his  burden  on  the  dumb 

all-patient  sky. 

HIS  OWN  IMAGE 

Jay  Roberts 

A  lone  man,  at  great  peril, 

scaled  the  highest  peak, 

left  his  mark,  and  returned, 

to  astound  the  world  with  his  feat. 

None  believed. 

They  had  not  seen  him. 

Some  attempted  the  climb, 

to  find  his  name,  but  returned, 

proclaimed  the  climb  impossible. 

They  cast  the  man  into  prison, 

a  convicted  liar. 

For  six  days  he  brooded,  broken, 

despairing. 

On  the  seventh  he  created  god. 
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THE  SPELL 

Kenneth  Eversole 

Cal  was  a  quiet  man.  Never  said  much.  Though,  if  he  did  talk, 
his  family  listened  to  him  like  they  would  of  Doc  Brown.  Even  the 
neighbors  got  quiet  when  he'd  say  something;  they  just  stared  at 
him  and  didn't  say  much. 

"He's  a  funny  man,"  Lucy  told  her  neighbors.  "He  don't  like  no 
foolishness,"  and  we  could  tell  he  didn't. 

Aunt  Edith  used  to  talk  about  him  a  lot;  how  he  come  up  to 
Kentucky  from  Virginia  at  seven.  She  said  he  never  had  no  home, 
far  as  she  knowed.  Only  parents  he  could  remember  were  just  bor- 
rowed parents.  They  said  he  didn't  even  know  his  real  name;  he 
just  took  Cal  Green  'cause  they  called  him  that  back  in  Virginia. 

As  I  started  to  say,  he  was  a  quiet  man.  Down  by  the  well-house 
he'd  set  whittling  all  day  at  times.  He'd  set  there,  staring  at  the  thin 
slices  of  shavings  he  cut  off. 

Every  once  in  a  whUe,  he'd  gaze  down  at  the  hillside  orchard 
where  pink  blossoms  floated  to  the  ground  and  turned  rusty.  That 
was  before  his  spells  come  on. 

Anyways,  the  time  I  seen  him  take  a  spell — well,  it  was  a  mighty 
hot  day.  I  recollect  I  was  coming  along  on  Gray-Squirrel  Ridge.  I 
could  see  heat  a-dancing  out  in  front  of  me  like  little  black,  liquid 
snakes  wigglin'  toward  the  sky.  That  road  was  dry;  ever'  step  you'd 
take,  littie  puffs  of  dust  swirled  up  'round  your  pant  legs.  It  was  so 
hot  shucks  was  curling  off  the  early  corn  which  growed  along  the 
road. 

I  rounded  the  bend  along  about  Fox-Crossin'  and  seen  Cal 
a-commg  up  the  road.  I'd  a-knowed  him  a  mile  off  by  his  walk.  He 
always  walked  straight,  right  stiff-like.  I  kind  of  stepped  over  t'other 
side  of  the  road. 

I  knowed  he  was  funny. 

"Howdy,  Cal,"  I  says  when  I  come  up  to  him.  He  looked  kind 
of  pale.  Didn't  say  a  cordial  word, 

"Have  you  seen  my  red  mule?" 

"Why  no,  Cal,  I  shore  h'aint." 

"He's  out  ag'in  and  I  been  searching  .  .  ."  he  set  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

He  didn't  set  down  fast.  He  set  down  real  slow,  like  he  expected 
to  hit  a  cheer  bottom  if  he  kept  goin'.  He  started  turning  whiter. 
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'specially  round  the  mouth,  and  laid  over  slow-like  on  his  side.  His 
eyes  was  staring,  fixed  toward  the  cornfield,  but  you  could  tell  he 
didn't  see  no  cornfield.  Then,  his  whole  body  a-gain  to  jerk.  It  was 
a  quick-like  kickin',  like  our  old  cow  when  she  died  with  an  in- 
verted uterus.  His  legs  and  arms,  jerkin'  back  and  forth,  made  litde 
trenches  in  the  dirt.  Them  trenches  looked  like  little  roads  cut  out 
in  thick  dust. 

I  couldn't  move  hand  nor  foot.  A  tightness  come  all  over  me. 
Dust  b'iled  up  and  choked  me,  and  I  could  feel  a  drop  of  sweat 
trickle  down  my  nose. 

All  a-sudden,  like  it  come  on  him,  the  spell  wore  ofiE.  He  laid  still 
like  a  dead  sow.  Foamy  white  spit  streamed  out  the  comer  his 
mouth,  run  down  his  face  and  splashed  in  blobs  on  the  dust. 

Well,  he  got  over  it.  I  helped  him  up.  He  jest  looked  'round, 
funny,  like  he  didn't  know  where  he  was.  Then  he  breshed  off  his 
clothes  and  said  he'd  head  on  home. 

I  went  on  down  to  the  post  office  to  fetch  my  mail.  Mrs.  Whea- 
therby  was  there.  Told  her  about  Cal.  Said  she'd  seen  him  take  them 
fits.  Told  her  it  were  a  awful  thing  to  see.  Said  she  had  almost  got 
sick  to  her  stomach,  and  had  had  bad  dreams  a  month  afterward. 
Told  her  I'd  better  go  'cause  I  seen  a  cloud  coming  up  'bove  Pine 
Ridge. 

I  smelled  Hanna's  tater-cakes  fryin'  as  I  come  through  the  draw. 
By  that  time,  that  black  cloud  had  stirred  up  the  hot  air.  Looked 
like  a  thunderstorm  was  brewin'.  I  hollered  to  Hanna  to  go  latch 
up  the  chickens  while  I  went  to  help  Barney  with  the  milkin'.  She 
done  it. 

By  the  time  me  and  Barney  finished  milkin',  them  clouds  had 
moved  from  Pine  Ridge  'til  they'd  seemed  to  settle  down  all  'round 
us.  Wind  was  shiftin'  around  too,  stirring  up  a  ruckus  in  the  silver 
maples  along  the  lane.  Rain  was  spattering  in  big  drops  as  we  come 
up  the  cobbles  at  the  kitchen  door. 

We'd  set  down  to  a  supper  of  Hanna's  tater-cakes,  late  beans 
from  the  garden,  and  corn  pone  when  Cal's  wife  busted  in  a-cryin.' 
I'm  tellin'  you,  that  woman  was  a  sight.  Her  hair  all  wet  and  tan- 
gled, her  round  face  red  and  puffed  out  like  a  blowed  up  bag. 

So  finally,  I  managed  to  git  her  calmed  down  enough  to  teU  me 
what  the  matter  was. 

"Hit's  Cal,"  she  blubbered.  "He  took  a-cramping  in  his  stomach. 
I  give  him  soda  and  everything  I  could  think  of,  but  it  ain't  done 
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no  good.  He's  gettin'  worse.  He's  not  complainin'  much,  but  I  know 
he  must  be  sufferin'  somethin'  awful  'cause  his  face  is  all  twisted  up 
with  pain." 

"Barney,"  I  says,  "go  saddle  the  red  mare  and  ride  fast  to  the 
Crossing  to  fetch  Doc  Brown!  Me  and  Hanna'll  go  back  with  Lucy 
Jane  to  see  if  Cal's  havin'  a  spell." 

I  knowed  if  Cal  was  havin'  a  spell,  I'd  best  be  there  to  put  a 
spoon  in  his  mouth.  I  knowed  them  women  couldn't  handle  him, 
bein's  he  was  sech  a  big  man. 

Well,  we  run  through  the  rain  'most  all  the  way  to  Cal's,  but  I 
knowed  it  weren't  no  use  a-runnin'  soon  as  I  seen  Cal.  He  was  a 
goner.  I'd  heard  that  rattlin'  before,  when  Aunt  Sal  died. 

"How  ye  feelin',  Cal?"  I  says  and  laid  my  wet  coat  in  the  hall 
as  I  come  through  to  the  dim  bedroom. 

"I'm  passin'  out,  George,"  he  said  in  a  simple  way.  "But  hit  don't 
matter  nohow,  'cause  I  ain't  no  use  no  more." 

"Don't  say  that,  Cal,"  Lucy  was  off  to  her  blubberin'  again. 

"I  reckon  you're  ready  to  go,  ain't  you?" 

"Ready  or  not,  I  want  to  go.  I  ain't  never  had  nothin'  but  suf- 
ferin' and  misery  here.  Way  I  see  it,  hell  can't  be  much  worse,"  he 
grabbed  his  stomach. 

None  of  us  knowed  what  to  say.  The  storm  seemed  to  be  gettin' 
louder  outside,  and  Lucy's  blubberin'  was  louder  too.  She  was 
might'  near  to  a  steady  scream  now.  The  winder  panes  behind 
Cal's  bed  rattled  from  puffs  of  wind  and  rain.  That  rain  sounded 
like  somebody  throwin'  sand  'gainst  the  winder.  Them  flowers  on 
the  wall-paper  'bove  Cal's  head  didn't  fit  together  right.  Lucy  hadn't 
got  'em  straight  when  she  done  her  paperin',  I  reckoned.  Hanna 
started  sniffling. 

That's  when  Cal  started  that  laughin'. 

First,  it  was  jest  a  little  noise  like  a  gruntin',  like  it  couldn't  come 
out.  I  thought  shore,  at  first,  hit  was  another  spell  a-comin'  on. 
Then,  he  kept  gettin'  louder  and  louder;  and  as  he  got  louder,  Lucy 
got  louder  at  screamin',  'til  I  couldn't  even  hear  the  wind  no  more. 

I'll  say  one  thing,  't  weren't  no  natural  laugh  Cal  Green  done 
that  night.  I  ain't  heard  nothing  before  nor  since  like  hit.  I  knowed 
he  weren't  tickled  'cause  that  was  a  dry  laugh  that  didn't  have  no 
funniness  in  it. 

Even  though  Doc  Brown  said  it  was  appendicitis  what  killed 
him,  I'll  say  'til  judgment  day  it  was  one  of  them  crazy-spells  that 
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killed  him.  'Cause  right  when  he  got  the  loudest,  that's  when  he 
gurgled  and  stopped  breathin'. 

Well,  Lucy,  she  put  up  some  of  the  loudest  howlin'  I  ever  heard. 
Doc  Brown  finally  had  to  put  her  to  sleep.  By  that  time,  a  whole 
passel  of  neighbors  had  got  there.  Barney  had  told  them  'bout  Cal 
at  the  Crossin'.  Mrs.  Wheatherby  was  the  first  one  there,  and  ask 
me  if  he  got  salvation  a-fore  he  went.  I  said  I  didn't  reckon.  She 
said  she  was  sorry  she  never  had  no  chance  to  speak  with  him.  I 
told  her  it  wouldn't  of  done  no  good. 

Hanna  wanted  to  stay  the  night,  but  when  I  seen  all  them  neigh- 
bors crowdin'  in,  I  thought  we'd  best  go  on  home.  Told  Hanna  to 
git  her  coat,  and  she  done  it. 

We  walked  out  the  road,  and  I  tried  not  to  think  'bout  Cal  or 
that  mornin'  no  more. 

The  road  had  a  thousand  little  trenches  washed  out  in  it  now. 
They  run  ever'  which  way,  like  little  rivers,  in  the  dust  turned  to 
mud.  The  dim  light  of  Hanna's  lantern  shined  off  the  com  blades 
drippin'  with  water.  Ditches  gurgled,  and  the  air  smelled  clean  like 
fresh-washed  sheets. 


THE  MISERABLE  ONE 

Bill  F.  Caudill 

Lewis  awoke  slowly  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  Outside  the  little  store- 
room he  could  hear  the  yellow  cat  scratching  on  the  garbage  can 
as  it  made  a  sickly  attempt  to  meow.  He  knew  the  cat  was  there; 
it  always  was  at  seven  in  the  morning,  he  knew  because  it  depended 
on  him.  Lewis  sat  up  on  his  pallet  and  reached  for  his  tattered 
clothing  that  lay  on  an  empty  vodka  case.  Slowly  a  feeling  of  de- 
spair passed  over  him,  his  eyes  blurred,  his  head  throbbed,  his 
stomach  turned  over,  and  his  tongue  felt  like  sandpaper  in  his 
mouth.  He  needed  a  drink,  and  it  was  an  hour  before  Joe  would 
open  the  door  and  let  him  into  the  rear  of  the  bar. 

Rising  to  his  feet  and  fighting  off  the  hunger  within  him,  he  step- 
ped to  the  door  and  opened  it  to  the  alley  where  the  cat  was  wait- 
ing. "Dance,"  as  Lewis  had  named  him,  jumped  onto  the  sticky 
garbage  can  and  waited  for  Lewis  to  pick  him  up. 

"Morning,  Dance,  hope  the  world's  smiling  at  you  today,"  Lewis 
muttered  through  puffed  lips  as  he  picked  the  cat  up  in  a  shaky 
hand  and  lifted  the  lid  from  the  can  with  the  other.  He  stroked  the 
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yellow  fur  a  few  times,  then  dropped  Dance  into  the  can.  He 
watched  as  a  yellow  paw  raked  through  the  lettuce  leaves  and 
potato  parings  in  search  of  a  tasty  tidbit  of  hamburger  or  fish  that 
one  of  Joe's  customers  had  failed  to  eat. 

From  where  Lewis  stood  he  could  see  red  caps  and  hear  voices 
of  the  school  kids  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  school.  He  watched 
as  they  filed  happily  by,  swinging  their  books  and  hooting 
loudly  as  though  on  their  way  to  a  circus.  One  little  fellow  he  no- 
ticed in  particular  was  always  behind.  He  was  about  a  head  taller 
than  the  rest  of  the  boys  and  always  wore  a  determined  look  on 
his  face.  This  Uttle  fellow  was  always  kicking  a  can  or  carrying  a 
stick  which  he  would  wave  vigorously  in  the  air  and  listen  to  the 
whistling  sound  it  made. 

When  Lewis  reached  into  the  can  to  retrieve  the  cat,  he  discov- 
ered it  was  acting  queerly.  Its  eyes  were  red-rimmed,  and  they 
looked  forlornly  up  at  Lewis.  Dance  was  sitting  against  the  wall  of 
the  can  as  if  afraid  to  move.  Lewis  picked  him  up  and  placed  him 
on  the  ground.  He  stood  for  a  minute,  then  slowly  walked  around 
the  comer  of  the  little  room.  This  puzzled  Lewis,  for  he  had  never 
seen  the  cat  act  this  way  before. 

Contemplating  this  strange  action,  Lewis  stepped  back  into  his 
sleeping  quarters  and  began  to  roll  up  the  two  blankets  that  covered 
him  during  the  night.  Under  the  blankets  he  slept  on  sections  of 
cardboard  that  had  been  torn  from  whisky  and  beer  cases.  As  he 
picked  up  the  cardboard,  a  large  rat  scurried  from  a  hole  in  the 
comer  to  a  pipe  that  led  outside.  As  he  stacked  the  bedroll  neatly 
on  a  shelf,  Lewis  heard  the  bell  on  the  front  door  of  the  bar  ring. 
That  would  be  Joe  opening  up  for  the  day.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
would  let  Lewis  in  by  the  back  door  and  pour  him  a  drink. 

After  the  lights  had  been  turned  on,  Joe  let  Lewis  into  the  bar. 
Lewis  moved  a  little  too  rapidly  getting  to  the  bar  stool  where  he 
always  had  his  first  drink. 

"Needin'  it  bad  this  morning,  ain't  you,  Lewis  boy,"  Joe  said  in 
a  dry,  flat  voice. 

"Yeah,  my  stomach's  on  fire,  and  my  blood  just  don't  want  to 
get  moving." 

Joe  reached  for  a  tall  glass  and  poured  it  half  full  of  port  wine 
from  a  gallon  jug  under  the  bar.  As  Lewis  drank,  Joe  stuffed  a 
large  cigar,  paper  and  all,  into  his  mouth  and  chewed  slowly.  He 
watched  Lewis  carefully  as  he  sucked  hungrily  at  the  cool,  refresh- 
ing hquid. 
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When  Lewis  finished  his  drink,  he  picked  up  a  worn  broom  and 
began  to  sweep.  This  was  the  way  his  days  began  and  ended.  All 
day  and  into  the  night  he  swept  the  floors,  emptied  ash  trays,  and 
carried  bottles  into  the  storeroom.  For  this  Joe  gave  him  his  drinks, 
his  food,  and  his  sleeping  place.  Lewis  probably  cost  Joe  more  than 
his  work  was  worth,  but  Joe  hked  him  and  felt  sorry  for  him.  AU 
day  each  went  about  his  work  without  speaking  to  the  other.  People 
drifted  in,  had  their  drinks,  and  drifted  out  agam;  then  Lewis 
would  clean  up  the  messes  they  left.  Occasionally  well-dressed  men 
would  come  in  for  one  of  Joe's  Manhattans.  These  were  the  cus- 
tomers Lewis  Uked  best.  They  were  always  clean  with  their  cigar- 
ettes, and  they  never  spoke  harshly  to  him. 

Today  was  like  any  other.  Morning  eased  into  afternoon,  and 
business  dropped  off.  Lewis  stepped  out  back  for  a  breath  of  air, 
and  was  just  beginning  to  relax  when  he  heard  a  frightened  yell. 
He  peered  into  the  alley  to  see  the  httle  boy  whom  he  had  watched 
with  the  cans  and  sticks.  The  little  fellow  was  backed  against  the 
wall,  and  facing  him  was  the  yellow  cat  crouched  as  though  ready 
to  spring.  The  cat's  mouth  was  covered  with  a  foam-Uke  substance, 
and  its  eyes  were  glaring.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  cat  was  suffer- 
ing from  rabies  in  the  worst  stage.  Slowly  it  began  to  stalk  the  boy, 
who  had  evidently  been  able  to  withstand  its  first  assault  without 
harmful  injury. 

"Don't  move,  Kid,"  Lewis  yelled  as  he  ran  toward  the  cat.  When 
he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cat,  he  reached  to  pick  up  an  iron 
bar  which  lay  against  the  brick  wall. 

"Dance,  Dance,"  Lewis  spoke  calmly  but  loudly,  and  the  cat 
turned.  When  it  began  to  focus  its  vision  on  Lewis,  he  was  close 
enough  to  strike.  The  yellow  cat  dropped  to  a  crouch,  and  Lewis 
struck.  He  felt  the  skull  give  as  the  iron  bar  connected,  and  the 
cat  died  instantly. 

"Did  he  scratch  you,  Kid?  Did  he  bring  the  blood  anywhere?" 
Lewis  asked  the  boy  excitedly. 

"No,  sir,"  the  boy  answered  in  a  weak  and  shaky  voice,  "I  kicked 
at  him  the  first  time  he  ran  at  me  and  he  backed  off.  That's  when  I 
screamed,  I  guess.  What  was  the  matter  with  him,  sir?" 

"He  had  rabies,  Kid,  he  was  mad.  What  were  you  doing  in  this 
alley  anyway?" 

"I  came  in  here  to  get  a  can  to  kick,"  the  boy  explained  sheep- 
ishly. 
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"Well,  you'd  better  run  along  home  before  you  get  into  any 
more  trouble,"  Lewis  grinned. 

"Thank  you  for  helping  me,"  the  boy  said  as  he  ran  back  to  the 
sidewalk. 

Lewis  picked  the  dead  cat  up  and  placed  it  in  a  small  paper  box. 
With  the  box  under  his  arm,  he  walked  the  two  blocks  to  the  river. 
Here  he  threw  the  box  into  the  river;  and  as  it  sank,  he  pondered 
the  loss  of  a  true  friend. 

That  evening  as  Lewis  was  making  the  rounds  cleaning  ashtrays, 
he  noticed  a  young  man  talking  intently  with  Joe  at  the  end  of  the 
bar.  Strangely  enough  he  didn't  seem  to  be  the  type  to  spill  his 
troubles  to  the  bartender,  and  he  wasn't  drinking  at  all.  Lewis 
watched  as  the  man  left  the  bar  and  approached  him. 

"Are  you  the  one  who  killed  the  cat  in  the  alley  this  afternoon?" 
the  man  asked  in  a  clean  voice. 

"Yes,  I  killed  a  cat.  I  don't  know  if  it's  the  one  you're  talking 
about  or  not,"  answered  Lewis. 

"It  must  be.  I'm  Paul  Jenkins;  the  little  boy  you  saved  is  my  son. 
I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  it;  and  if  you'll  accept,  I'll  reward  you." 

"I  don't  want  no  reward.  I  did  the  only  sensible  thing  I  could  do. 
The  boy  could  have  saved  himself  easy  enough  if  I  hadn't  been 
there." 

"Please  accept  something  as  a  token  of  gratitude  from  my  wife 
and  me.  If  nothing  else,  I'll  buy  you  a  drink.  How  about  that?" 

"Okay,  I'll  take  a  little  drink,  Mr.  Jenkins,  but  you  don't  have  to 
thank  me.  Just  helping  that  cute  kid  is  all  the  thanks  I  need." 

Both  men  seated  themselves  at  the  bar,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  ordered 
Lewis  a  drink  but  would  not  have  one  himself. 

"The  stuff  makes  me  sick,"  he  explained,  "guess  I'm  just  not  man 
enough  for  it  yet." 

When  Lewis  finished  his  drink,  it  was  almost  closing  time.  Mr. 
Jenkins  shook  his  hand  and  thanked  him  again.  Lewis  noticed  that 
Mr.  Jenkins  spoke  a  few  words  to  Joe  and  handed  him  something 
as  he  walked  out. 

Closing  time  came;  and  as  the  last  customer  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him,  Joe  reached  into  the  cash  drawer  and  fished  out  a  neat 
five-dollar  biU. 

"That  fellow  Jenkins  left  this  for  you,  Lewis,"  Joe  said  as  he 
handed  Lewis  the  bill. 

Lewis  felt  the  crispness  of  the  bill  for  a  moment  and  then  handed 
it  back  to  Joe. 
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"Give  me  a  fifth  of  port,  Joe,  and  you  have  the  change." 
"You  sure  that's  what  you  want  to  do  with  this  money?"  Joe 
asked. 

"I'm  sure,"  Lewis  replied.  "Money  don't  mean  much  to  me,  only 


wine." 


Joe  handed  him  a  shiny  new  fifth  of  port  wine,  and  Lewis,  al- 
ready tearing  at  the  seal,  hurried  toward  the  back  door.  He  took  one 
long  pull  from  the  bottle,  stuffed  it  into  his  shirt,  and  walked  into 
the  alley.  By  the  time  he  turned  the  comer  into  Elm  Street,  the  wine 
had  already  begun  to  make  him  dizzy  and  unsteady.  Strolling  aim- 
lessly along,  he  turned  down  Oak  Street,  The  night  was  dry  and 
hot.  A  sUght  breeze  filtered  between  the  buildings  and  gently  moved 
the  dust  on  the  sidewalk.  Lewis  stopped  beneath  the  sign  that  read 
CAIN'S  LAUNDRY  and  pulled  the  wme  bottle  from  his  shut.  Just 
as  he  was  lifting  the  long  neck  of  the  bottle  to  his  lips,  he  thought 
he  noticed  a  faint  flicker  of  firelight  in  the  library  across  the  street. 
Maybe  he  was  just  imagining  things.  He  couldn't  be  sure  since  the 
wine  had  made  him  feel  loose  and  woozy  in  the  head.  He  took  a 
drink  and  tried  to  shake  off  the  feeling  of  dizziness  that  threatened 
to  pull  him  to  the  ground.  There  was  the  light  again;  he  was  sure 
it  was  fire  this  time.  Quickly  he  placed  the  cap  back  on  the  bottle 
and  ran  the  few  yards  to  the  fire  alarm.  As  he  pulled  the  alarm, 
everything  about  him  reeled.  He  went  to  his  knees  and  tried  to 
regain  his  balance,  but  he  failed  and  blackness  overcame  him. 

Lewis  awoke  from  his  stupor  with  water  in  his  face  and  a  stout 
fireman's  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

"Wake  up,  fellow,  wake  up,"  the  fireman  was  shouting  above  the 
roar  of  fire  trucks  and  sudden  claps  of  thunder.  The  rain  was  be- 
ginning to  gush  down  in  big  irregular  slashes.  Lewis  passed  the 
sleeve  of  his  dirty  shirt  over  his  face  and  stared  up  at  the  big  fire- 
man. 

"Better  get  out  of  this  rain,  fellow,"  the  fireman  was  shouting. 
"Your  pulling  that  alarm  saved  the  library,  but  looks  like  you're  in 
a  bad  state." 

Lewis  stood  up  as  the  fireman  walked  away.  He  reached  for  his 
bottle;  it  was  still  there.  With  haste  he  opened  the  bottle  and  drank 
long  and  hungrily.  The  soaking  rain  cooled  his  skin  as  the  wine 
flowed  through  his  veins  bringing  life  to  every  limb. 

"Guess  I  did  something  worthwhile  tonight,"  Lewis  laughed  to 
himself.  "Ha,  ha,  think  I'll  celebrate."  He  finished  the  bottle  and 
smashed  it  savagely  against  the  comer  light  post.  Tottering  along 
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muttering  to  himself,  Lewis  found  himself  in  a  quiet  neighborhood 
with  neat  brick  houses  and  new-mown  lawns.  The  rain  had  stopped 
now,  and  Lewis  felt  relaxed  and  sleepy.  He  walked  onto  a  plush 
lawn,  sat  down  ia  the  wet  soggy  grass  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

Bright  morning  sunlight  and  a  shrill  feminine  voice  brought 
Lewis  awake  with  a  start.  He  looked  around  to  see  a  mailbox  on 
a  neat  white  post.  On  top  of  the  mailbox  was  a  nameplate  which 
read  NOSEGAY  in  large  black  letters.  Near  the  box  stood  a  slender 
woman,  probably  in  her  fifties,  talking  in  a  hurried  voice  to  a  young 
policeman. 

"OflBcer,"  she  was  saying,  "I  want  that  filthy  excuse  for  a  man 
removed  from  my  front  yard  immediately.  Look  what  a  mess  he  is. 
His  filthy  clothes  are  soaked  and  muddy  from  sleeping  in  such 
places.  He's  not  fit  to  be  seen  by  decent  people.  Just  think  of  all 
the  little  children  on  this  block  having  to  look  at  such  a  despicable 
wretch,  and  in  MY  front  lawn.  I  want  this  man  arrested  right  now. 
Such  trash  should  not  be  allowed  to  live  in  this  town,  and  if  I  can 
have  it  done,  I'll  see  that  he  is  run  out  of  town.  Arrest  him  and  get 
him  out  of  my  sight." 

"Yes,  Ma'am,"  the  officer  said  calmly  as  he  walked  toward 
Lewis.  Lewis  met  him,  and  as  they  walked  toward  the  officer's 
car,  the  woman  hissed  at  Lewis. 

"Filthy  pig." 

On  the  way  to  the  city  jail,  Lewis  remained  quiet  as  the  officer 
explained  that  the  woman,  Mrs.  Nosegay,  just  happened  to  be  the 
mayor's  wife. 

"That's  unfortunate  for  you,"  the  officer  said,  "because  she  will 
make  her  husband  call  a  meeting  of  the  council,  and  then  she  will 
make  accusations  against  you.  The  council  will,  of  course,  vote  to 
have  you  sent  out  of  town.  They  can't  very  weU  vote  against  this 
woman's  wishes,  especially  since  she  is  the  mayor's  boss,  and  all 
the  council  members  are  loyal  to  him." 

Lewis  was  placed  in  jail.  That  afternoon  Joe  paid  his  fine  and 
brought  him  back  to  his  only  home.  Lewis  thanked  Joe  but  said 
no  more. 

Two  afternoons  later  the  young  policeman  called  on  Lewis.  He 
was  expecting  such  a  visit  and  was  not  surprised  when  Joe  informed 
him  of  it.  He  walked  to  the  bar  where  the  officer  was  waiting. 

"Looking  for  me?" 

"Yes,"  the  officer  replied,  "I've  just  come  to  tell  you  that  you 
have  until  tomorrow  to  leave  town.  The  council  decided  that  you 
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are  'unfit'  to  be  free  in  this  town.  I'm  sorry  that  this  has  happened, 
and  there  are  others  who  feel  the  same  way.  A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins tried  to  defend  you,  as  well  as  Mr.  Gromville,  who  is  the  li- 
brarian. They  cited  the  examples  of  your  saving  the  kid  and  the 
library,  but  that  didn't  seem  to  carry  much  weight  with  the  'pro- 
secutor,' Mrs.  Nosegay.  You  should  have  been  there  to  defend 
yourself,  or  did  they  inform  you?" 

"They  didn't  let  me  know,"  Lewis  smiled;  "I  wouldn't  have  come 
anyway.  There  wouldn't  be  any  use  of  me  trying  to  defend  myself 
against  them  people.  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  say  to  people  like 
that.  I  would  feel  like  a  rat  among  a  bunch  of  big  hungry  cats. 
Guess  I  got  off  to  a  bad  start  somewhere,  and  I  just  can't  get  going 
right  again.  Seems  I'm  always  getting  in  people's  way.  I'm  no  good 
to  nobody.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  people  like  you  and  Joe  and  them 
other  people  who  tried  to  help  me,  I  don't  guess  I  would  have  made 
it  this  far." 

"Well,  again  I'm  sorry  it  happened  this  way,  and  I  wish  you  luck 
wherever  you  go,"  the  ofl&cer  said  and  left. 

"Thanks,"  Lewis  called  after  him. 

"I  heard,  Lewis,  and  I  am  sorry,"  Joe  said  as  he  took  the  ofl&cer's 
seat.  "I'm  gonna  miss  your  helping  hand  around  here." 

"Thanks  for  the  sympathy,  Joe,  but  you  won't  miss  me.  Nobody 
ever  misses  a  drunken  bum.  I'll  be  a  damn  good  riddance  to  you 
after  you've  thought  it  over.  You  can  always  comfort  yourself  by 
thinking  that  some  other  barkeep  will  be  plagued  by  me.  Anyway, 
Joe,  it's  been  kinda  nice  staying  around  this  little  place  with  you, 
but  I'm  unfit  to  be  around  decent  people,  so  I'll  just  have  to  get 
out  of  their  way."  Lewis  laughed  bitterly  and  stalked  out. 

At  seven  that  evening,  Lewis  stood  by  the  railroad  track.  He 
kicked  at  the  ends  of  the  cross  ties  impatiently.  The  train  was  late, 
and  Lewis  thought  cunningly  of  how  guilty  the  townspeople  would 
feel  when  they  heard  how  he  had  stepped  in  front  of  a  speeding 
train  and  ended  a  life  that  no  one  wanted.  He  could  see  Mrs.  Nose- 
gay as  she  read  the  morning  paper.  Her  conscience  would  bother 
her,  of  course,  but  she  would  never  show  it.  She  would  keep  her 
guilty  feelings  penned  up  inside  her  until  one  day  she  would  break 
under  the  strain,  and  then  she  would  have  to  be  sent  to  a  mental 
hospital.  He'd  show  her  and  everybody  else. 

The  loud  blast  of  the  whistle  shook  Lewis  from  his  thoughts.  The 
train  was  bearing  down  on  him.  He  felt  the  ground  tremble,  and 
heard  the  steel  shudder  as  the  weight  on  it  grew  closer  and  closer 
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to  him.  He  could  hear  the  loud  blast  of  the  whistle  as  it  grew  to  a 
deafening  pitch.  Suddenly  he  could  see  his  body  being  mangled  as 
the  big  steel  wheels  cut  through  his  flesh  and  splintered  his  bones. 
Then  suddenly  Lewis  was  afraid,  so  afraid  that  he  turned  and  ran. 
He  ran  across  several  sets  of  tracks,  and  reaching  the  last  one  he 
ran  between  the  rails.  Scared,  afraid  to  die,  afraid  to  face  death 
even  more  than  life.  That  was  the  story  of  his  Ufe,  he  thought,  al- 
ways afraid,  always  running. 

Down  the  track  he  ran.  He  could  still  hear  the  whistle  and  roar 
of  the  train.  It  seemed  to  be  getting  louder,  and  with  a  sudden  hor- 
rible realization  Lewis  turned.  Then  he  saw  his  mistake.  He  had 
forgotten  the  7:10  on  the  outside  track.  Now  it  was  too  late.  The 
front  of  the  engine  looked  unusually  big  as  it  bore  down  on  him. 
Lewis  tried  feebly  to  step  from  between  the  rails,  but  the  big  mass 
of  steel  caught  him  and  cut  him  down.  Lewis  Colby  had  left  town. 


A  PRAYER 

Helen  Teresa  Fagan 

If  thou  hast  given  me  a  life  to  live 
And  placed  me  in  this  world  I  know  not  why. 
Then,  God,  to  thy  bewildered  child  pray  give 
A  burning  faith  whereby  to  live  and  die. 
For  I  must  know  that  there  exists  a  cause 
For  being — not  just  as  the  flower  grows 
And  blooms  and  dies  because  of  nature's  laws 
Or  as  the  brute  aloof  throughout  life  goes. 
My  soul  perceives  the  grave  is  not  its  goal. 
For  in  Thine  own  is  not  my  image  wrought? 
Oh,  God,  I  pray,  incorporate  my  soul 
Into  that  whole  which  it  has  ever  sought. 
Make  me  a  part  of  thy  eternal  plan 
Which  an  abiding  purpose  gives  to  man. 
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SEVEN  NO-TRUMP 

June  Heilman 

It  was  the  stillness  in  the  room  which  woke  Dick  Stevens.  He  lay 
on  his  side  in  bed  taking  in  the  calmness  which  surrounded  him,  but 
not  knowing  exactly  what  was  wrong.  The  only  light  in  the  room 
came  from  the  moon  through  the  window  across  from  his  bed. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  hunself . 

But  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  questioned  himself,  he  was  an- 
swered. There  was  no  other  person  in  the  bed  but  him;  he  could  tell 
even  without  looking,  he  was  so  used  to  having  his  wife's  body  next 
to  his.  Dick  turned  over  in  bed  to  feel  the  pillow  beside  his  own  to 
make  sure  she  was  not  there.  There  was  nothing  but  the  pillow.  No 
dark  head  lying  there  where  it  belonged.  He  had  known  what  to  ex- 
pect before  he  had  felt,  but  when  it  became  a  reality,  the  qualmish- 
ness in  his  stomach  seemed  like  a  paper  weight  being  dropped  into 
the  core  of  his  insides. 

Turning  back,  away  from  the  pUlow,  his  eyes  were  drawn  to  the 
clock  on  the  bedside  table.  Its  luminous  dial  read  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore one  o'clock.  Its  tick  was  like  a  mockery  of  the  passing  time  to 
Dick,  and  it  angered  him.  He  reached  for  his  cigarettes  lying  by  the 
clock  and  lit  a  cigarette  quickly.  The  glow  of  the  cigarette  seemed 
like  a  friend  in  the  dark,  and  as  the  smoke  was  leaving  his  lips,  he 
smiled. 

"Remember,  Dick  old  boy,  some  women  live,  eat,  and  breathe 
bridge.  Is  Betty  any  different?  Once  she  gets  started  on  something, 
she  never  lets  go  until  she  has  conquered  it,  yourself  included." 

But  even  while  he  was  telling  himself  this,  he  thought  how  much 
Betty  had  changed  because  of  her  liking  the  game.  She  used  to  beg 
off  every  time  he  had  asked  her  to  play  a  rubber  or  two  with  the 
rest  of  the  gang  at  a  party.  In  her  own  words,  the  game  was  a  waste 
of  time,  and  she  had  better  things  to  do  with  her  time. 

"Yeah,"  he  thought  now,  "better  things,  like  getting  George 
Carey  in  the  comer  to  discuss  the  latest  jazz  albums,  or  following 
Art  Walters  in  the  kitchen  for  a  fresh  drink  while  his  wife  played 
bridge  with  me." 

"Hell,  man,"  he  flashed  out  at  himself,  "that's  your  own  wife 
you're  talking  about.  You  should  know  better  than  anyone  else  how 
she  is  about  the  time.  Probably  sitting  there  at  Marge  Browning's 
house  this  minute  telling  her  about  that  damn  hat  she  drug  home 
from  town  the  other  day." 
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Sighing  to  himself  he  tried  to  put  his  mind  on  the  hat  which  Betty 
had  brought  home  from  town.  Taking  another  drag  from  the  cigar- 
ette and  putting  it  out  carefully  in  the  ashtray,  he  pictured  the  hat. 

"Good  Lord,"  he  smiled,  "what  a  hat!  Flowers  or  fruit — some- 
thing in  an  upside-down  basket." 

"Where  is  she?" 

"All  right,  Dick,  you  can  quit  fooling  yourself  now.  You  know  as 
well  as  anything  she's  not  playing  bridge  at  this  hour.  It's  no  good, 
fooling  yourself.  No  help  at  all." 

"Christ,  why  doesn't  she  come  on  home?" 

His  questions  went  unanswered  in  the  blackness  which  sur- 
rounded him.  He  again  felt  the  pillow,  but  it  remained  the  same. 
Still  bare.  No  head.  His  mind  then  went  to  the  many  unanswered 
questions  he  had  conceived  in  the  last  six  weeks.  No  questions 
really  then,  but  they  had  become  questions  now. 

Dick  remembered  the  time  when  Betty  had  first  announced  her 
plans  to  join  the  bridge  club.  Why  had  she  looked  so  guilty  then, 
just  as  if  she  were  trying  to  hide  something? 

"Just  two  nights  a  week,  Dick,"  she  had  said.  "Surely  you  can 
manage  by  yourself  for  two  nights  a  week  so  that  I  can  get  out  of 
this  damned  house  for  awhile." 

"So  what's  wrong  with  the  house,  huh?"  He  started  to  say  it  and 
wanted  to  say  it,  but  it  had  come  out:  "Of  course,  darling,  if  that's 
what  you  want,  I'm  all  for  it.  You  do  need  a  change." 

Yes,  he  had  agreed.  Just  as  he  had  agreed  to  everything  she  had 
wanted  or  said  in  their  seven  years  of  marriage.  But  each  bridge 
meeting  had  been  getting  longer  and  longer.  Still,  he  had  said  noth- 
ing to  her  about  being  late. 

"Why  should  I?"  he  asked  himself.  "She's  a  big  girl  now  and 
able  to  take  care  of  herself,  that's  for  sure." 

"Damn,  if  I'm  not  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  he  muttered  now. 

Another  scene  flashed  before  his  eyes.  It  had  happened  about 
three  weeks  ago  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  country  club  where 
he  always  played  golf.  He  had  just  run  into  Paul  Browning,  and  as 
they  were  making  their  way  into  the  clubhouse  for  a  drink,  Paul 
said  to  him: 

"How's  the  wife,  Dick?  Haven't  seen  Betty  in  a  coon's  age.  Any- 
way since  that  last  big  party  at  the  Mclntyers'  where  you  got  so 
stoned  that  somebody  had  to  bring  you  and  Betty  home."  Paul 
laughed  at  that. 

"Yes,"  Dick  had  thought  to  himself,  "and  if  you  knew  why,  you 
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wouldn't  be  standing  there  with  that  big  grin  on  your  fat  face.  Betty 
just  happened  to  be  in  a  damn  corner  with  that  damn  Bill,  leaving 
me  to  amuse  myself.  So  I  drank  that  night  to  amuse  myself." 

Instead,  Dick  had  said  aloud  to  Paul:  "Paul,  if  I  didn't  know  you 
better  I'd  say  you're  crazy.  Betty  was  at  your  house  only  last  night 
playing  bridge  with  her  club.  Surely  with  a  thousand  gossiping 
women  in  your  front  room  you'd  notice.  Especially  Betty,  since  she 
never  shuts  up." 

"Bridge  club?"  Paul  had  asked,  looking  at  Dick  strangely.  "Now 
who's  crazy?  You  know  Marge  doesn't  play  bridge.  Anyway,  we 
went  to  the  movies  last  night.  Pretty  good  show,  too.  Have  you  seen 
it?" 

Dick  had  looked  at  Paul  blankly  for  a  moment,  then  muttered 
some  appropriate  answer,  but  he  was  positive  Betty  had  said  bridge 
at  the  Brownings'.  It  was  soon  forgotten  as  the  afternoon  wore  on. 
Forgotten,  that  is,  until  now. 

"Forget  this  bit  for  a  while,  Dick;  your  mind's  working  overtime 
again." 

But  he  paid  no  heed  even  to  himself.  The  two  phone  calls  were 
then  dragged  up  from  the  depths  of  his  mind.  He  was  in  the  bath- 
room shaving  one  afternoon,  after  leaving  work  early.  He  was  run- 
ning water  in  the  basin  when  the  phone  rang. 

"I'll  get  it!"  Betty  had  yelled.  Too  loud.  Too  quick. 

Even  above  the  running  water  he  could  make  out  what  Betty  was 
saying.  She  hadn't  been  aware  of  this  apparently,  for  the  door  of 
the  bathroom  was  half-closed  and  the  phone  was  located  around  the 
comer  from  where  he  was. 

"I  told  you  never  to  call  me  here,"  she  was  saying  to  the  other 
voice,  ".  .  .  yes,  he's  here  .  .  .  okay  .  .  .  tomorrow  then." 

"Who  was  that?"  Dick  had  asked  as  soon  as  she  had  dropped  the 
receiver  back  in  the  cradle. 

"Wrong  number,"  she  had  replied  quietly,  then  gone  back  to  her 
ironing. 

There  was  nothing  he  could  say  to  that,  now  was  there? 

The  other  day  when  he  had  decided  to  come  home  for  lunch  in- 
stead of  eating  downtown  as  he  usually  did,  the  phone  rang.  As 
soon  as  he  had  answered  it,  the  receiver  at  the  other  end  had  clicked 
into  place.  He  had  put  his  own  receiver  down  and  turned,  finding 
Betty  standing  beside  him  with  a  perplexed  look  on  her  face.  She 
turned  and  left  the  room  before  he  had  a  chance  to  say  anything. 

"But  what  could  I  have  said?"  he  wondered  now  in  the  dark. 
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"No,  no!  Don't  think  of  these  things.  Betty  loves  me  as  much  as 
I  love  her.  I  know  that.  Seven  years  of  marriage  can't  change  any- 
thing. We  have  love,  a  good  home,  enough  money,  everything  she 
wants  to  make  her  happy.  Just  don't  think  of  it.  I  won't  do  that  to 
her." 

"Christ,  why  doesn't  she  come  home?" 

The  clock  read  one-thirty  now,  and  in  the  darkness  Dick  Stevens 
could  find  no  rest  for  himself. 

"Maybe  she's  had  an  accident.  No,  I  would  have  been  notified. 
Maybe  she  . . .  no!" 

Swift  thoughts  now  came  galloping  into  his  head.  Little  incidents, 
guilty  looks,  which  he  couldn't  before  put  his  finger  on  now  added 
up  to  an  immense  fearful  thing  he  dreaded  to  realize. 

"I  may  as  well  admit  it,"  he  thought,  "Betty  has  found  another 
playmate,  someone  else  to  play  her  little  games  with.  Someone  else 
who  can  afford  to  give  her  better  things  than  I  can  give  her.  She  al- 
ways has  found  other  men  more  attractive  than  she  should  have. 
All  my  life  I've  seen  men  and  women  cheat  on  their  mates,  and  it 
made  me  sick  to  my  stomach.  That  won't  happen  to  me  ever,  no 
matter  how  much  I  love  her.  I  can  only  beat  her  to  the  draw.  Di- 
vorce. A  hell  of  a  big  word,  but  a  hell  of  a  big  hurt  without  it.  I 
won't  be  played  a  sucker  by  any  woman.  I'm  gettin'  out!  Leaving! 
She  can  sue  me  for  a  divorce;  it'll  be  worth  it  no  matter  how  much 
I  love  her.  I  love  her.  I  do  love  her.  Don't  I  love  her?  Hell,  what 
difference  does  that  make?  I'm  getting  out!  Leaving!  Desertion  is 
what  they  wiU  call  it.  Ha!  Big  laugh,  who's  deserting  who?  When 
she  comes  in  tonight,  she's  in  for  a  big  surprise.  I'll  tell  her  as  soon 
as  she  walks  in  through  that  damn  door.  I'll  tell  her  I  want  a  di- 
vorce just  like  that." 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  click  of  the  lock  turning  in 
the  door.  Dick  looked  at  the  clock  with  a  smile  on  his  face.  One 
forty-five  a.m. 

"Leaving!"  he  thought. 

Betty  walked  quietly  through  the  living  room  to  the  bedroom 
where  Dick  lay. 

"Getting  out  now  while  the  gettin's  good!"  he  thought. 

He  reached  up  and  switched  on  the  bedside  lamp  and  looked  at 
her  steadily. 

"Leaving!"  he  shouted  inwardly. 

Betty  leaned  against  the  door  frame  and  stared  at  Dick  inno- 
cently. Dick  looked  at  her  as  if  to  say  something  but  stopped.  The 
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light  from  the  lamp  cast  deep  shadows  on  her  face.  Her  hair  was 
lying  neatly  around  her  shoulder,  and  a  hint  of  a  smile  played  on 
her  lips.  Never  had  he  seen  her  so  beautiful. 

Then  he  said  it,  "Have  a  nice  time,  dear?  Come  on  to  bed  now; 
you  must  be  tired.  Tomorrow  is  my  day  off  and  maybe  we  can  pack 
a  lunch  and  drive  to  the  mountains  together  for  the  day." 


GATOR  HUNT 

Tom  Henderson 

"I'll  bet  I  date  that  new  cashier  before  you  do." 

"Okay,  loser  pays  the  tab  on  the  date." 

"What  if  your  wife  finds  out?" 

"She'll  bitch  and  moan  a  while,  but  she'll  get  over  it.  I'll  just  tell 
her  I'm  goin'  'gator  huntin',  and  she'll  never  know  the  difference." 

"Let's  go  soak  some  suds  after  we  quit  this  afternoon." 

"Naaa,  I  can't.  I've  got  to  take  my  kid  to  the  doctor.  He's  got  a 
cold  or  somethin'.  I  want  to  be  sure  to  take  some  home,  though. 
Me  and  that  dumb  Seminole  are  goin'  after  a  few  foot  of  'gator 
tonight.  A  couple  of  beers  will  taste  good  after  roamin'  the  swamps 
half  the  night." 

"I'd  have  to  be  crocked  before  I'd  go  out  there.  I  wouldn't 
wrestle  them  things  for  twenty  dollars  a  foot,  much  less  five." 

"You  ain't  supposed  to  grab  the  big  uns.  Two  little  ones  are 
worth  just  as  much." 

"Aw,  go  on  home.  I'll  hang  around  till  the  Honey-Crust  man 
comes.  Then  I'll  close  up.  See  you  in  the  morning." 

"Okay,  but  don't  start  on  that  cashier  behind  my  back." 

Leroy  stretched  his  long,  lean  body  and  ran  a  comb  through  his 
curly  brown  hair.  He  picked  up  a  six-pack  of  'City  and  with  lively 
strides  he  ambled  over  to  his  Holiday  Ninety-Eight.  It  was  a  blue 
and  white  '56  hardtop;  it  ran  well  and  stUl  looked  smooth.  He  slid 
on  to  the  white  leather  seat  and  cranked  her  up.  Her  twin  glass 
packs  rattled  the  windows  of  the  supermarket  as  he  squealed  away. 

When  he  got  home,  Mark  was  playing  in  the  sand  of  the  front 
yard.  He  was  a  quiet,  well-mannered  little  two-year-old.  He  must 
have  gotten  his  manners  from  his  mother. 

"Are  you  going  to  take  Markie  to  the  doctor  now.  Honey?" 

"He  don't  look  too  sick  to  me.  I'll  take  him  tomorrow.  I've  got 
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to  run  down  to  that  old  'gator  chaser's  and  see  if  his  squaw  will  let 
him  out  tonight." 

"Are  you  going  out  again  tonight?" 

"Well,  we  got  to  eat,  ain't  we?" 

"Yes,  but  you  make  enough  working  down  at  the  supermarket 
for  us  to  live  on  without  running  around  in  the  swamps  all  night. 
Besides,  I  get  lonesome." 

"Awww,  I'll  be  home." 

"Sure,  about  two  in  the  morning.  Now  you're  not  going  out  with 
that  Frog  again,  are  you?  I've  heard  that  he  killed  a  man  once.  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  go." 

"He's  just  high-tempered,  that's  all.  He's  all  right  if  you  don't 
make  him  sore,  and  I'm  not  about  to  get  him  mad  at  me." 

"Honey,  I . 

"Get  off  my  back  will  ya.  As  long  as  I  make  the  Uvin',  I'll  do  it 
my  way." 

"Your  supper's  in  the  refrigerator." 

He  ate  a  couple  of  bites  of  Jello  and  strolled  out  the  screen  door 
with  a  chicken  leg  in  his  hand.  He  threw  the  greasy,  bare  bone  at 
Jewell's  big  lazy  Persian  cat.  The  bone  bounced  and  knocked  sand 
into  the  sleeping  cat's  face.  There  was  a  big  hairy  gray  streak  as 
he  shot  under  the  house.  Leroy  chuckled  as  he  reached  through 
the  window  of  his  Olds  and  snatched  the  six-pack  from  the  seat. 
In  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  the  house,  he  trotted  down  the  float- 
ing pier  to  his  aluminum  outboard.  The  first  time  he  pulled  it 
she  fired;  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke  rose  around  him.  The  big  John- 
son whined  as  he  raced  by  the  coastline.  He  passed  a  bobbing  red 
buoy,  cut  sharply  to  the  right  and  headed  straight  for  the  beach. 
Thirty  feet  from  the  beach  he  hefted  the  prop  out  of  the  water  and 
let  the  boat  beach  itself.  He  bounded  out  onto  the  dry  white  sand. 

"Anybody  home?" 

The  little  Seminole  and  his  fat  wife  came  padding  around  their 
stilted  shack. 

"Hi!  Frog.  Want  to  go  again  tonight?" 

"Yes,  but  squaw  say  I  get  fifty-fifty." 

"Fifty-fifty  hell!  It's  my  boat  and  I  do  all  the  work!  All  you  do 
is  take  me  out  and  bring  me  back!  I'll  give  you  a  fourth." 

"How  much  is  a  fourth?" 

"A  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  foot." 

"Good." 

"Are  you  ready  to  go?" 
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"We  go." 

Leroy  sprinted  to  his  boat  and  deftly  sprung  aboard.  The  Sem- 
inole pushed  him  out  into  the  surf.  Leroy  unchained  the  Sea  Horse 
and  let  it  fall  into  the  water.  He  kicked  it  and  let  it  rev  up.  After 
Frog  got  in  he  shifted  to  reverse  and  let  the  motor  pull  him  out  to 
deeper  water.  Leroy  then  whipped  her  around  and  pointed  her  bow 
for  the  cypress  trees.  They  skipped  at  the  clouded  sun  for  fifteen 
minutes;  then  Leroy  cut  her  toward  the  swamp, 

"Take  it,  Frog." 

The  silent  Seminole  cut  the  throttle  and  slowly  worked  his  way 
into  the  darkening  swamp.  The  only  sounds  were  the  throbbing 
of  the  motor  and  the  lapping  against  the  hull.  It  got  dark  fast;  so 
Leroy  sat  up  front  and  lighted  the  way  with  the  carbide  lamp. 
Frog  killed  the  motor,  chained  it  up  and  began  to  pole  the  boat 
through  the  hanging  black  vines  and  stringy  gray  moss.  No  words 
were  spoken.  The  sounds  of  the  night  got  louder.  Bullfrogs  grunted. 
Tree  frogs  shrilled.  Once  a  water  snake  cut  a  sparkling  wake  flee- 
ing the  carbide  lamp. 

"Listen." 

"I  hear  'em." 

Their  grunts  and  moans  became  a  roar.  The  roar  of  a  'gator  is 
like  the  sound  of  a  drunk  two  hundred  pound  bullfrog  with  a  bad 
throat.  They  pushed  up  to  a  small  floating  island  and  tied  to  a 
cypress  knee.  Quietly  they  stepped  on  to  the  cushiony  black-green 
moss.  The  swamp  grass  was  wet  with  dew.  They  were  wet  to  the 
knees  in  a  minute.  They  swished  carefully  to  the  other  side  of  the 
island.  Frog  shined  the  light  on  a  'gator  all  of  four  feet  long.  It 
was  lying  fifteen  feet  up  on  the  bank  with  its  head  toward  the  water. 
Leroy  lunged  at  the  'gator  with  a  flying  tackle.  The  'gator  grunted 
as  Leroy  knocked  the  wind  out  of  him.  The  'gator  stunned  for  an 
instant,  Leroy's  fast  fingers  felt  for  the  Adam's  apple-like  vein 
that  controlled  the  blood  supply  to  the  'gator's  marble-sized  brain. 
He  found  it  and  squeezed.  The  'gator  rolled  and  lashed  his  power- 
ful whip  of  a  tail  in  an  effort  to  free  himself.  Chunks  of  grass  and 
mud  tore  away  as  the  man  and  beast  fought.  After  twenty  seconds 
of  threshing,  the  'gator  passed  out.  Frog  cut  him,  and  they  left  him 
on  his  belly  to  bleed  while  they  checked  out  the  rest  of  the  island, 
but  the  noise  had  scared  the  other  'gators  away.  Leroy  carried  the 
'gator  back  slung  over  his  back  like  a  load  of  palm  fronds. 

They  poled  up  to  a  larger  island,  and  this  time  Leroy  took  along 
a  gunny-sack.  If  they  were  to  find  a  nest,  the  eggs  would  bring  two 
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bucks  apiece.  They  saw  two  more  'gators,  but  they  were  too  big. 
The  grass  under  foot  was  plastered  with  mud.  Frog  was  already 
running  in  and  out  among  the  tub-sized  mud  and  grass  nests.  Seeing 
no  watchful  mamas,  they  began  to  gather  eggs  and  put  them  into 
the  sack.  As  they  let  a  nest  pass  between  them,  Leroy  froze  when 
he  saw  the  triangular-shaped  tail  he  had  just  stepped  over.  His 
mouth  opened  but  no  sound  came  out.  The  tail  was  bigger  than  a 
stove  pipe.  He  was  safe,  and  he  knew  it,  but  Frog  would  get  his 
legs  broken  if  old  Mama  got  excited.  She  grunted.  Frog  lunged 
away,  but  he  was  a  little  slow.  The  'gator  caught  him  on  the  heel 
and  spun  him  into  a  brick-hard  nest.  It  knocked  him  colder  than  a 
dead  snake.  Leroy  flicked  the  light  off.  The  old  mama  pulled  her- 
self to  the  water  and  splashed  into  safety.  He  flicked  the  light  back 
on  and  sprang  to  look  at  Frog.  His  head  was  bleeding  where  it  had 
hit  the  nest.  Leroy  tied  his  bandana  around  Frog's  head  to  stop  the 
trickle  of  blood.  He  slumped  down  on  a  'gator  nest  and  pushed 
back  his  hair.  His  mind  raced  wildly. 

"What  if  he  doesn't  come  to?  I'd  hate  like  heU  to  be  out  here  all 
night.  Damn,  it's  cold."  His  clothes  were  soaked  with  sweat  and 
stuck  to  him.  He  unbuttoned  his  left  shirt  pocket  and  fumbled 
nervously  for  his  Salems.  The  cellophane  felt  smooth  and  familiar. 
He  shook  one  and  stuck  it  between  his  lips.  He  turned  the  lamp  to 
the  sky  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  He  held  the  cigarette  over  the 
reflector  and  inhaled.  He  carefully  placed  the  lamp  on  the  edge  of 
the  nest  where  he  could  get  the  most  light.  A  'gator  croaked  behind 
him,  and  as  he  lurched  to  look  for  the  danger,  he  hit  the  lamp  with 
the  back  of  his  hand  and  sent  it  smashing  against  another  mound. 
It  exploded  like  a  Fourth  of  July  rocket.  Leroy  was  blinded  for  a 
minute;  all  he  could  see  was  a  big  red  and  yellow  glowing  bulb 
dancing  before  his  eyes.  Huge  waves  pounded  inside  his  head.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  absolutely  helpless. 

"I  wonder  if  Jewell's  waiting  up  of  me?  I  doubt  it.  She  hasn't 
for  a  year  now.  Wonder  if  Mark's  throat  is  still  sore.  Wish  I  was 
home  in  bed.  Where  in  the  hell  am  I?  What  if  Frog  has  a  concus- 
sion? How  long  would  it  take  me  to  find  my  way  out  of  here?  I'd 
probably  never  make  it.  I'd  be  fined  a  thousand  dollars  and  sent  to 
the  pen  if  I  got  caught  out  here.  I  wonder  if  Jewell  realizes  I'm 
later  than  usual?  She  probably  thinks  I'm  out  somewhere  drunk. 
Dammit,  wake  up.  Frog.  What  if  he  does  wake  up?  Will  he  blame 
me  for  what  happened?  I  could  leave  him  here,  but  everybody 
knows  that  Frog  wouldn't  get  lost  in  the  swamp.  I  could  say  a 
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'gator  sneaked  up  on  him  and  pulled  him  into  the  swamp.  Naaa, 
nothing  never  snuck  up  on  him.  I  shoulda  warned  him.  If  I  had  of 
turned  the  light  off  he  would  have  froze  or  if  I'd  hollered  he  woulda 
stopped.  He  shoulda  seen  her  anyhow;  I  ain't  supposed  to  have  to 
look  after  him.  Damn  'gators,  wish  they  would  shut  up.  What  if 
that  old  bitch  comes  back?  Wake  up,  Frog." 

The  swamp  got  unbearably  quiet.  The  'gators  hushed.  Not  an 
insect  buzzed  or  chirped.  He  heard  the  wind  seeking  its  way 
through  the  hanging  moss.  A  cold  raindrop  hit  the  back  of  his 
hand.  A  million  flashbulbs  went  off  at  once.  The  roar  of  a  hundred 
cannons  chased  the  big  photographer.  The  rain  came  down  like  it 
was  being  poured  out  of  buckets.  The  cold  rain  and  the  thunder 
awakened  Frog.  Leroy  stepped  back,  half  afraid.  A  flash  of  light- 
ning showed  the  bandana  around  his  head.  The  dried  blood  on  the 
side  of  his  face  made  him  look  evil. 

"Frog  too  slow,  old.  Damn  mama  'gators.  You  sick,  White  Boy? 
We  go." 

Leroy  let  his  breath  out  slowly.  His  cold  fingers  fumbled  with  the 
button  on  his  left  shirt  pocket. 

THE  POLTERGEIST 

Steve  Gregorich 

I  found  a  little  poltergeist 

A  sitting  on  my  knee — 

I  didn't  ask  from  whence  he  came, 

He  didn't  question  me. 

I  never  really  thought  before 
That  he  had  ever  existed, 
Nor  did  I  doubt  it  anymore 
When  here  I  was  so  vis'ted. 

I  wondered  if  he  believed  in  me 
While  through  his  life  he  flitted, 
Or  if  he'd  e'er  expect  a  knee 
Upon  the  place  he  sitted. 

He  couldn't  have  come  haunted  or  charmed 
To  spook  a  soul  like  me. 
No  one  could  have  looked  more  alarmed 
Than  did  the  poltergeist,  he. 
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From  pumpernickel  to  poltergeists 
My  knowledge  is  only  a  smither. 
For  sure,  his  knowledge  of  you  and  me 
Wasn't  much  to  speak  of  'ither. 

I  guess  he  was  a  good  poltergeist — 
That  is,  as  poltergeists  go; 
But  as  I  mentioned  just  before, 
I  really  wouldn't  know. 

Perhaps  he  thought  of  me  just  then 
As  cumbersome  and  crude, 
And  draped  in  such  unwieldly  cloth, 
Whereas  he  was  in  the  nude. 

But  all  too  soon  in  sprinkle  dust 
The  poltergeist  was  gone — 
As  if  to  tip  his  hat  and  say, 
"I  really  can't  stay  long." 

Too  bad  he  couldn't  have  stayed  awhile. 
We  could  have  been  such  friends; 
But  that's  the  way  the  button  pops, 
The  way  the  old  back  bends. 

But  so  as  not  to  appear  the  fool, 
Through  life,  I'll  still  insist — 
When  asked  about  the  poltergeists, 
I'll  say,  "They  don't  exist." 


ONE  FOOT  OF  CLAY 

Roberta  G.  Mitchell 

"Phnkety,  Plunk,  Plunk 

Plmkety,  Plunk,  Plank" 
The  sound  of  a  banjo  rang  out.  But  neither  the  tune  nor  the 
tempo  was  that  of  the  old  banjo  I  used  to  hear  in  my  childhood. 
That  sound  used  to  set  my  feet  flying  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Black's 
old  house  where  I  knew  I  would  find  him  sitting  in  his  little  "ma- 
chine" loudly  belting  out  the  old  tune  "Polly,  Put  the  Kettle  On." 
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It  was  always  the  first  and  last  tune  he  played  in  the  concerts  he 
gave  those  summer  evenmgs  so  long  ago.  As  he  finished  "Polly" 
with  a  flourish,  he  would  turn  to  me  perched  on  the  step  nearest 
him  and  say,  "I  knew  you'd  come  runnin'  as  soon  as  you  heard  me 
pickin'."  There  I  would  sit  until  he  played  his  entire  repertoire,  en- 
tranced by  his  flying  fingers  and  the  jolly  sounds  he  brought  forth 
from  the  old  instrument  which  he  had  confided  to  me  he  had  made 
himself. 

Sometimes  after  he  had  laid  down  the  banjo,  we  would  sit  quietly 
and  watch  the  stars  come  out  or  listen  to  the  cricket  as  it,  too,  gave 
a  concert.  "Listen  to  the  little  feller,"  Mr.  Black  would  say.  "I  do 
beUeve  he  thinks  he  can  beat  me."  When  not  even  the  twanging  of 
a  banjo  string  could  entice  the  cricket  to  sing  any  more,  my  old 
friend  would  yawn  and  say,  "Well,  Old  Woman,  I  guess  it  is  time 
to  go." 

Then  his  thin,  perpetually  tired,  old  wife,  silent  now  as  she  had 
been  all  evening,  would  rise  wearUy  and  hold  open  the  screen  door. 
"Good  night.  Sleep  tight."  Slowly  he  would  mount  the  steps  and 
swing  through  the  doorway,  followed  gloomily  by  Mrs.  Black. 

Thus  dismissed,  I  would  make  my  way  up  the  board  walk  to  my 
home  a  few  hundred  feet  away.  I  was  tired  and  ready  for  sleep,  but 
already  I  was  dreading  the  chill  of  the  water  from  the  old  pump  be- 
hind the  house  where  I  must  give  my  bare  feet  their  usual  scrub- 
bing, and,  too,  I  dreaded  the  shock  of  the  clammy  old  toad  which 
invariably  frightened  my  by  leaping  over  my  wet  feet.  But  I  was 
fortunate,  for  I  had  two  feet  to  wash.  Mr.  Black  had  only  one. 

He  was  a  cripple.  Long  before  my  time,  I  was  told,  Mr.  Black 
had  suffered  an  attack  of  White's  swelling.  What  the  modem  name 
of  the  disease  could  be  I  do  not  know.  White's  swelling  it  was 
called  then,  and  until  now  it  has  never  occurred  to  me  to  be  curious 
about  it.  In  my  childish  mind  I  was  certain  it  was  the  most  terrible 
of  all  diseases,  for  it  had  cost  Mr.  Black  a  leg,  amputated  about 
halfway  down  the  right  thigh,  and,  too,  it  had  caused  his  left  leg  to 
be  strangely  drawn  until  the  knee  was  stiffened  in  much  the  same 
position  it  would  have  been  bent  had  he  been  sitting  in  a  chair. 

In  one  of  her  rare  talking  moments  Mrs.  Black  had  recounted 
to  Mama  the  sad  story  of  his  illness  and  how  hard  it  was  for  him 
to  adjust  to  the  fife  of  a  cripple.  Mama  said  that  it  seemed  to  her 
he  had  done  it  splendidly,  but  Mrs.  Black  said  that  he  kept  her  fear- 
ful because  he  attempted  to  do  so  many  things. 

She  was  right,  for  he  did  do  many  things  which  not  only  proved 
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his  inventiveness  but  also  his  desire  to  be  self-reliant.  And  there 
wasn't  a  person  in  town  who  didn't  admire  him  for  it. 

His  own  ingenuity  had  invented  a  vehicle  which  he  called  his 
"machine."  It  was  a  kind  of  an  elaborate  tricycle,  as  well  as  I  re- 
member. An  elongated  affair,  it  consisted  of  a  seat  and  a  foot  rest 
at  the  right  level  for  his  leg  in  its  drawn  position.  There  was  also  a 
platform  sufl&ciently  wide  on  the  right  to  make  a  resting  place  for 
his  poor  stump  and  yet  leave  room  for  him  to  carry  packages  in 
front  of  him.  Somehow  it  was  guided  by  a  very  cooperative  little 
wheel  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  platform  in  front.  Its  locomo- 
tion came  from  his  turning  of  two  handles  attached  to  small  wheels 
supported  by  a  frame  which  extended  forward  from  the  sides  of  his 
seat.  These  small  wheels  turned  other  sprocket  wheels  such  as  a  bi- 
cycle is  propelled  by. 

In  this  contraption  he  went  everjrwhere, — to  the  grocery,  to  the 
depot,  even  went  fishing  a  mile  away  in  old  Eagle  Creek.  Near  the 
bridge  there  was  a  road  down  which  he  could  trundle  his  machine 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  in  a  nearby  pool  he  hooked  many  a  cat- 
fish. 

As  I  closed  my  eyes  to  sleep,  I  remembered  that  I  had  promised 
to  help  him  water  tomatoes  the  next  evening.  "Right  after  supper," 
he  had  said.  That  night  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  Mr.  Black  catch  a  big 
catfish.  But,  just  as  he  was  drawing  it  up  the  bank,  it  suddenly 
didn't  look  like  a  catfish  at  all.  It  looked  like  Mrs.  Black,  only  more 
Ump  than  usual. 

The  next  morning  I  awoke  late,  and  dawdled  over  my  breakfast 
wondering  what  I  could  find  to  do  to  make  an  interesting  day  of  it. 
Suddenly,  I  thought  of  my  dream  and  dashed  out  to  see  whether 
Mr.  Black  could  really  be  going  fishing.  Sure  enough,  there  he  was 
tying  a  minnow  bucket  in  its  place  on  the  already  crowded  plat- 
form of  his  little  "machine."  Tackle  box,  a  ball  of  staging,  three 
long  poles,  and  an  armful  of  horse  weeds,  the  latter  two  items  tied 
to  the  sides  of  the  frame.  All  that  was  lacking  was  the  tin  pail  of 
lunch  that  even  now  Mrs.  Black  was  reaching  out  to  me  from  the 
doorway.  This  he  wedged  in  by  the  minnow  bucket,  mounted  the 
seat,  placed  his  crutch  on  the  hooks  where  it  was  wont  to  rest, 
grasped  the  handles,  and  was  impatient  to  be  off. 

By  this  time  I  knew  there  was  no  invitation  forthcoming  for  me 
to  accompany  him.  One  question  more  I  ventured,  "Why  do  you 
need  the  horse  weeds,  Mr.  Black?" 
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"Nice  juicy,  fat  worms  for  the  bream.  You'll  see.  Bring  you  a 
mess  for  your  supper.  See  you  later." 

He  was  off,  and  we  stared  after  him.  I  was  envious;  Mrs.  Black, 
apprehensive. 

"Crazy  old  thing.  We'll  have  to  fish  him  out  of  the  water  some 
day,"  she  muttered. 

"Furmy  thmg,"  I  thought.  "Last  night  it  was  she  who  got  fished 
out."  "Crazy  old  thing" — how  I  wished  she  would  not  say  such 
things!  But  she  did  quite  often.  And  lots  of  times  he  said  things 
about  her,  too.  Like  the  time  he  said  an  ugly  word  to  her  when  he 
was  marooned  in  the  barber  shop.  Yet  I  knew  from  the  weight  of 
the  pail  that  she  had  given  him  a  good  lunch  for  his  fishing  trip. 

Number  5  was  due.  Neither  of  us  stirred  until  he  was  safely  over 
the  railroad  crossing.  He  knew  how  to  get  the  little  wheel  square  on 
the  timbers  that  lay  between  the  rails,  and  now  he  was  over.  Sil- 
ently, each  of  us  went  our  way,  she  to  her  work  and  I  to  find  amuse- 
ment for  the  day. 

But,  first,  I  had  a  chore  to  do.  Number  5  would  bring  the  mail, 
and  I  was  the  self-appointed  letter  carrier  for  both  our  household 
and  that  of  my  old  friends.  The  half  hour  spent  in  the  post  oSice 
while  the  mail  was  put  up  often  furnished  some  interesting  thoughts 
for  my  day.  Today  there  was  nothing  but  commonplace  pleasantries 
as  one  person  after  another  stepped  up  to  his  box,  twiddled  with 
its  combination,  and  then  fingered  through  his  mail. 

There  was  nothing  of  importance  in  our  mail  today.  Mr.  Black 
had  a  letter  from  Cincinnati.  I  didn't  usually  look  at  his  mail,  for 
Mama  had  told  me  I  was  not  to  be  curious  about  other  people's 
affairs,  but  already  this  letter  had  slipped  out  of  my  hands  twice. 

By  the  time  I  got  to  Mrs.  Black's  I  found  her  quite  hard  at  work 
cleaning  up  the  little  barbershop.  It  was  a  little  box-like  room  built 
on  stilts  over  a  httle  branch  which  most  of  the  time  carried  but  a 
tiny  trickle  of  water,  but,  on  the  occasion  of  a  hard  rain,  could  be- 
come a  swirling  stream.  To  make  matters  worse,  directly  in  front 
of  the  door  yawned  an  open  culvert.  The  highway  which  formed 
the  main  street  of  our  town  drained  into  a  narrow  cut  that  chan- 
neled the  water  through  this  culvert.  Over  this  cut  and  in  front  of 
the  shop  had  been  built  a  board  walk  bridge  which  connected  our 
strip  of  sidewalk  with  that  of  the  Blacks.  A  more  unlikely  place 
in  which  to  place  a  building  could  hardly  be  imagined.  But  Mr. 
Black  did  not  lack  imagination. 

She  slid  his  tall  stool  out  of  the  way  of  her  mop,  and  it  went 
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clattering  into  the  comer  of  the  shelf  which  surrounded  two  sides 
of  the  room.  By  means  of  this  shelf  Mr.  Black  pushed  himself 
around  on  the  old  stool  which  he  had  mounted  on  rollers.  One  swift 
push  while  he  grasped  the  edge  of  the  shelf  would  enable  him  to 
move  around  the  room  to  positions  from  which  he  could  easUy 
reach  towels,  razors,  the  strop  which  hung  near  the  mirror,  or  any- 
thing else  he  needed  as  he  groomed  his  customers.  At  the  end  of 
the  room  above  the  lower  shelf  there  was  another  on  which  were 
arranged  the  decorated  shaving  mugs  which  the  more  affluent  men 
of  his  trade  had  provided  for  their  own  use.  My  father's  mug  was  a 
lovely  green  one  with  raised  pine  cones  of  gold  on  its  side.  Mr. 
Black  could  tell  you  how  many  years  each  mug  had  stood  in  its 
place.  Mrs.  Black  changed  the  mussed  chair  cloth  to  one  of 
starched  smoothness,  hung  up  a  snowy  white  neck  cloth,  and  ar- 
ranged a  pile  of  fresh  towels.  I  laid  the  mail  on  the  shelf. 

On  days  that  trade  was  slow  Mr.  Black  and  I  could  be  found 
quietly  reading  the  books  and  magazines  which  filled  a  small  shelf 
above  the  benches  on  which  his  customers  sat  to  await  their  turn. 
Often  we  read  for  hours,  he  seated  like  an  elf  on  the  white  cloth 
draped  throne  of  his  old  barber  chair,  and  I  drawn  into  a  comfort- 
able knot  on  the  end  of  the  bench.  The  only  sound  to  be  heard  was 
the  turning  of  the  leaves  or  the  puffing  of  his  pipe.  No  need  to  look 
longingly  at  the  magazine  containing  the  story  that  had  been  un- 
finished when  Mama  had  called  me  for  lunch  yesterday.  Mrs.  Black 
was  too  busy  with  her  cleaning,  and,  too,  she  thought  Mr.  Black 
and  I  both  wasted  our  time  with  so  much  reading. 

Before  I  went  home,  I  took  one  look  at  Mr.  Black's  garden  and 
counted  the  ripe  tomatoes  that  I  could  see.  We  gathered  them 
that  night,  and  he  gave  me  the  nicest  one  because  he  said  I  had  to 
have  a  share  in  the  project.  The  neighbors  considered  the  tending 
of  his  garden  just  about  his  finest  accomplishment.  Every  able- 
bodied  man  in  that  section  envied  the  fine  vegetables  that  he  pro- 
duced. They  marveled  that  he  could  do  the  work  of  cultivating 
when  he  was  forced  to  scoot  along  on  a  box  to  which  he  had  at- 
tached runners.  He  pulled  himself  along  the  rows  with  the  end  of 
his  short  hoe  handle.  The  weeds  he  kept  down  by  pulling  by  hand. 
One  thing  troubled  Papa  about  that  garden:  it  always  seemed 
cleaner  when  we  returned  from  church  than  when  we  left  for  the 
morning  services.  Nothing  could  induce  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Black 
to  go  to  church,  and  on  that  point  the  neighbors  were  both  silent 
and  disapproving. 
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Watering  the  tomatoes  was  one  chore  I  really  enjoyed,  for  Mr. 
Black  told  his  funniest  stories  and  riddles  as  we  went  down  the  long 
rows,  pouring  water  into  the  sunken  cans  beside  each  plant,  tied  to 
its  tall  stake  with  strings  from  Mrs.  Black's  discarded  gingham 
dresses.  The  bottoms  of  the  cans  were  pierced  with  holes,  and 
through  them  seeped  the  moisture  which  paid  off  so  well  in  the 
huge  tomatoes  in  which  he  took  such  pride.  But  tonight  there  were 
no  funny  stories  and  no  conundrums,  only  a  bit  of  hurry  to  get  the 
job  done.  The  letter,  he  said,  had  brought  news  of  Sarah's  com- 
ing. She  and  her  family  would  be  down  the  next  afternoon  on  Num- 
ber 9.  I  tried  to  murmur  something  polite,  but  in  my  heart  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  of  it.  Mama  disapproved  of  Sarah  and  her  husband. 
"A  Cincinnati  Dutchman"  Mama  called  him  with  disparagement  in 
her  voice.  Just  why  she  should  dislike  a  Dutchman  living  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  at  the  same  time  be  so  proud  of  her  own  Dutch  an- 
cestors who  lived  in  New  York  when  it  was  called  New  Amsterdam, 
I  did  not  know.  But  that  was  the  way  she  felt  about  it,  and  I  did 
not  argue  with  her. 

When  I  told  her  about  Sarah's  coming  she  said,  "Poor  Mrs. 
Black."  I  thought  that  a  queer  remark  and  said  so,  to  which  Mama 
repUed,  "Well,  no  doubt  she  is  glad  to  see  them.  If  they  just  didn't 
act  so  terrible."  Then,  as  if  afraid  she  would  forget  to  say  it,  she 
turned  and  most  emphatically  said,  "See  to  it  that  you  stay  away 
from  there  while  they  are  here." 

Well,  they  came,  all  three  of  them:  Sarah;  Tom  Eberle,  her 
"Dutchman"  husband;  and  Lucile,  the  little  daughter  with  whom 
we  often  played.  My  pleasure  in  seeing  Lucile  caused  me  to  forget 
Mama's  admonition  to  stay  away.  Even  Mrs.  Black  seemed  happy, 
that  is,  until  after  supper. 

My  supper  over,  I  slipped  down  the  old  board  walk  again.  The 
lure  of  a  new  playmate,  especially  one  with  a  new  doll  whose  trunk 
was  filled  with  city  doll  clothes  was  too  strong,  and,  too.  Mama  was 
busy  with  the  dishes. 

By  this  time  all  but  Mrs.  Black  had  seated  themselves  in  the  old 
lawn  swing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  yard.  However,  one  look  at 
the  group  told  me  it  was  not  the  thing  to  do  to  join  them.  What 
had  become  of  the  nice,  tidy  look  Sarah  had  when  she  came  up  the 
street  from  the  station?  Her  hair  was  now  quite  tumbled,  her  pretty 
dress  rumpled,  and  she  giggled  and  giggled  about  nothing  at  all. 
Tom,  her  husband,  lay  stretched  out  against  a  small  bank  asleep 
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with  his  mouth  open,  and  he  had  taken  off  his  shirt.  As  Lucile 
reached  out  to  pick  up  her  doll,  she  brushed  his  foot.  In  his  sleep  he 
muttered  a  curse.  Now  I  knew  what  was  wrong.  One  look  at  Mr. 
Black  nearly  broke  my  heart.  He  must  be  really  sick  to  look  like 
that.  I  must  have  asked  him  if  he  were  sick,  for  his  old  black  eyes 
snapped.  Then  he  glared  and  roared  at  me,  "We've  got  no  time  for 
you.  Get  on  home."  Then  they  all  laughed,  an  ugly  insulting  laugh. 

But  not  Lucile.  She  said,  "Ah,  Pop.  Don't  act  like  that!" 

Grateful  as  I  was  to  her  for  rebuking  him,  I  turned  and  fled.  How 
could  Mr.  Black  change  like  that!  And  how  could  he  talk  to  me  in 
that  manner!  Now  I  knew  why  Mama  said,  "Poor  Mrs.  Black." 
Why  hadn't  that  "Dutchman"  stayed  at  home?  It  wasn't  like  this 
when  Sarah  and  Lucile  came  by  themselves  to  visit. 

So  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  relief  that  I  heard  Papa  say  that  the 
Eberles  had  gone  back  to  Cincinnati  the  next  morning.  Most  of  the 
morning  Mr.  Black  sat  in  his  Uttle  "machine"  by  his  doorstep  with 
a  face  like  a  thundercloud,  and  for  the  first  time  since  Papa  could 
remember  had  nothing  to  say  to  him  or  any  other  passerby. 

Later  on  in  the  day  Mama  passed  their  open  door  as  she  took 
the  short  cut  to  visit  her  cousin  and  heard  them  quarreling.  Some- 
thing he  said  caused  Mrs.  Black  to  burst  out  crying  and  to  say, 
"Yes,  but  you  won't  be  very  far  behind  me.  Remember  that." 

Before  she  thought  Mama  stepped  up  to  their  door  and  said,  "Is 
something  wrong,  Mrs.  Black?" 

A  bit  too  apologetically,  Mr.  Black  remarked,  "Just  one  of  her 
spells.  Miss  Lucy.  Ain't  nothing  you  nor  I  can  do  about  it." 

Mrs.  Black  raised  her  miserable,  wrinkled  face  from  her  hands, 
opened  her  mouth  as  if  to  speak,  thought  better  of  it,  replaced  her 
hands,  and  sobbed  again. 

Reahzing  she  had  blundered,  Mama  went  on  her  way.  But  that 
night  when  she  told  Papa  about  it,  he  said,  "Poor  old  souls!  There'll 
be  trouble  there  yet.  But  what  to  do  about  it?" 

Mama  looked  at  him  thoughtfully  and  began,  "Sometimes  I  am 
afraid — ."  But  she  never  finished,  for  Papa  was  shaking  his  head  in 
my  direction. 

"It  is  time  for  little  girls  to  be  in  bed."  She  waved  her  hand  in 
the  direction  of  the  bedroom  door.  So  that  was  the  last  of  that  con- 
versation. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  In  the  hurrying  around  to  study  my 
Sunday  School  lesson,  and  the  excitement  of  wearing  for  the  first 
time  my  new  Sunday  dress  and  shiny  patent  leather  shppers,  I  for- 
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got  about  the  unhappiness  of  our  old  neighbors.  Papa  said  later 
that  he  did  not  see  Mr.  Black  as  he  came  up  the  street  from  his 
usual  Sunday  morning  conversation  with  the  men  who  whittled  and 
leaned  against  the  iron  raiUng  which  enclosed  the  L  and  N  railroad 
park  as  they  waited  for  the  morning  train.  Number  5  was  a  httle 
late,  and  we  had  to  hurry  to  church.  The  Blacks  were  forgotten  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  at  least. 

We  walked  home  very  leisurely,  but  as  soon  as  we  rounded  the 
comer,  we  knew  something  was  wrong  at  the  Black  home. 

"Drug"  Jones  was  usually  the  first  person  home  from  church  on 
Sunday  morning.  It  was  he  whom  Mr.  Black  called  first.  Mr.  Will 
Conwell  was  the  next  to  come  along.  He  said  afterwards  that  by 
that  time  Mr.  Black  was  crying  and  waving  feebly  in  the  direction 
of  the  house,  sobbing,  "I  did  it.  I  did  it.  Don't  ask  me  why.  I  just 
did  it." 

Papa  said  never  did  he  see  a  man  look  as  little,  as  old,  and  £is 
pathetic.  "Drug"  Jones  and  the  men  who  came  out  of  the  house 
looked  sick  and  as  if  they  had  seen  a  ghost.  Yes,  Mr.  Black  had 
killed  Mrs.  Black.  With  his  short  crutch  he  had  struck  her  as  she 
sat  in  her  little  rocker  near  the  door.  Now  she  was  dead,  and  he 
was  sorry,  but  being  sorry  couldn't  bring  her  back. 

The  rest  was  all  confusion.  Never  did  I  see  people  so  quiet  and 
stunned.  Women  stood  in  httle  groups  quietly  talking,  some  crying 
softly.  We  children,  awed  and  frightened,  stayed  close  by  our  moth- 
ers, fearful  of  what  would  happen  next.  It  seemed  more  like  a  night- 
mare than  any  experience  I  had  ever  had.  More  and  more  I  thought 
of  my  dream.  How  could  he  do  it?  How  could  he  do  it?  Mr.  Black, 
who  could  mend  our  toys  and  tell  such  funny  tales,  how  could  he 
do  such  a  thing  as  this? 

Somehow  the  day  wore  on.  Strangest  of  all  the  day's  happenings 
was  the  story  Papa  told  of  the  scene  when  Bob  Courtney,  the  young 
sheriff  of  our  county,  came  to  take  Mr.  Black  to  the  county  seat 
for  custody. 

Sadly  Bob  stepped  up  to  the  old  man,  who  had  given  him  many 
free  haircuts  when  he  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  one,  and  seemed  un- 
able to  say  a  word. 

"Well,  Bob,  we  might  as  well  get  this  over  with.  I  am  ready  if 
you  are." 

Bob  made  an  attempt  to  smile  and  answered,  "Mr.  Black,  right 
now  I  am  sorry  that  I  won  that  election."  There  wasn't  a  man  in 
the  crowd  who  doubted  what  he  said. 
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With  that  courtesy  inherent  in  good,  plain  people,  every  man 
dropped  his  head  as  they  started  toward  the  sheriff's  rig.  Bob  just 
reached  down  and  lifted  Mr.  Black  in  his  arms  to  the  high  seat. 
Mr.  Conwell  led  the  way  and  every  man  walked  up  and  shook  Mr. 
Black's  hand.  Bob  picked  up  the  reins,  and  they  were  gone.  Not 
even  "Drug"  Jones  had  a  word  to  say.  Nobody  cared  much  for  sup- 
per that  night. 

The  next  day  and  the  days  that  followed  were  strange  ones,  too. 
From  the  county  seat  came  news  of  "bail"  and  many  other  strange 
words  that  no  one  took  time  to  explain  to  us  children.  But  we  un- 
derstood that  Mr.  Black  had  gone  to  Sarah's,  though  not  for  long, 
we  were  told. 

At  first,  it  seemed  that  nothing  could  ever  be  the  same  again.  My 
footsteps  sounded  hollow  on  the  boardwalk  as  I  walked  past  the 
little  shop  with  its  tightly  closed  door,  and  the  lonely  old  house 
seemed  deserted  in  its  grief.  Most  of  all  the  emptiness  of  the  Uttle 
"machine"  seemed  to  cry  out  as  I  passed.  How  I  wished  he  could 
have  taken  it  with  him! 

Soon  it  became  my  custom  to  walk  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
that  I  might  not  see  the  weeds  that  were  beginning  to  come  in  the 
garden.  Mama  looked  at  me  strangely,  but  said  nothing. 

A  few  days  later  Papa  came  up  the  street  with  the  afternoon's 
Cincinnati  Post  in  his  hand.  As  he  came  in,  he  handed  the  paper 
to  Mama  and  pointed  to  an  item  in  the  lower  left  comer  of  the 
front  page.  Slowly  Mama  read  aloud: 

"Mr.  James  Black,  father  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Eberle,  2120  Mac- 
Millan  St.,  died  today  of  a  self-inflicted  wound.  . .  ." 

I  heard  nothing  more,  for  all  that  was  pent  up  in  me  seemed  to 
pour  forth  in  a  wild  sobbing,  which  Mama  was  wise  enough  to  let 
spend  itself  before  she  spoke. 

"Now,  sister,  I  am  glad  that  is  over.  You  are  taking  this  far  too 
much  to  heart.  It  has  been  a  terrible  thing,  and  all  of  us  have  been 
saddened  by  it.  But  now  that  it  is  over  we  must  think  of  something 
else.  Mr.  Black  made  one  terrible  mistake,  and  now  he  has  made 
another.  But  he  wouldn't  want  you  to  think  badly  of  him.  Try  to 
think  of  his  happier  times.  Please?" 

Recent  lessons  in  Sunday  School  had  given  me  thoughts  both  dis- 
quieting and  comforting.  My  finite  probing  of  the  infinite  brought 
strange  results  now.  Eternity  without  music  would  be  dreary  indeed 
to  Mr.  Black.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  would  be  allowed  the 
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solace  of  his  banjo?  He  had  forfeited  his  chance  for  a  golden  harp. 
I  was  glad  he  had  chosen  to  make  a  banjo.  Then  came  a  thought, 
whose  facetiousness  even  now  causes  me  to  flush  and  squirm:  there 
would  always  be  a  constant  flame  for  "PoUy's"  kettle! 

An  involuntary  smile  played  across  my  face.  Mama,  seeing  the 
therapy  of  the  smile,  asked  its  cause.  My  answer  brought  from  her 
a  half-shocked  but  appreciative  giggle.  No  doubt  somewhere  Mr. 
Black  grinned,  too.  It  would  have  been  just  like  him. 

*      4>      * 

"Plunkety,  Plunkety,  Plank." 
Young  Eddie  Turner  had  more  determination  than  musical  abil- 
ity. I  wondered  if  he  could  play  "Polly,  Put  the  Kettle  On"? 
Tomorrow  I'll  ask  him. 


NIGHTMARE 

Pat  Schneider 

The  sunlight  cast  a  horizontal  pattern — about  twenty  two-inch 
Unes  separated  by  thick  shadows — on  the  wall  opposite  the  large 
window  covered  by  metallic  white  blinds.  With  or  without  this 
hazy  pattern,  the  pastel  green  wall  seemed  to  boast  a  scrubbed  air. 
The  regulation  bed,  situated  with  its  blond  head  against  the  win- 
dow; the  tall  blond  nightstand,  supporting  a  sparkling  glass  and 
pitcher  of  ice;  and  the  dark  green  leather  chair,  sitting  in  the  comer 
near  the  bed,  reflected  the  neat,  orderly,  eflScient  arrangement  of 
the  room. 

The  eyes  of  Richard  Sark  were  opened  quickly  by  the  growing 
intensity  of  the  sunlight  on  the  wall.  He  discovered  himself  between 
two  white  sheets  which  reeked  of  cleanliness.  With  squinted,  yet  de- 
termined eyes,  and  mouth  half-opened,  he  scanned  the  room. 

"Where  in  the  hell  am  I?  This  room  is  so  drab,  it's  unreal!  Look 
at  those  walls,  they  looked  bleached.  That  chair  doesn't  fit  into 
this  decoration  at  all.  And,  this  table!  It's  so  taU!  Looks  like  an 
eighteenth  century  hand-me-down.  Wonder  where  those  three  doors 
lead.  G-o-o-dness,  they're  all  the  same  size.  This  bed  feels  like 
a  flatboat  suspended  on  stilts.  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  ugly  in 
my  life.  One  thing's  for  sure;  I'm  getting  out  of  here." 

However,  when  he  tried  to  move,  he  discovered  that  he  was 
paralyzed  from  the  neck  down  to  his  toes.  Now  the  sound  of  wind 
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flapping  the  Venetian  blinds  behind  him  annoyed  his  sense  of 
security,  and  a  feeling  of  helplessness  enveloped  him.  Suddenly,  he 
bellowed,  "Help,  someone  help  me!"  No  one  came,  and  his  eyes 
madly  searched  the  room  for  a  clue.  Finally,  he  thrust  his  head 
to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  there  he  saw  a  silver  tray  connected 
to  the  bed  but  folded  against  the  side,  "God,"  he  muttered,  "I'm  in 
a  hospital!" 

For  two  hours  he  lay  in  one  position  silently,  not  even  raising 
an  eyebrow,  thinking.  "How  did  I  get  here?  I  must  be  hurt  badly 
since  I  can't  move.  Gee,  this  doesn't  seem  like  a  hospital;  it's  too, 
too,  ugly;  yes,  that's  it,  ugly.  It  seems  more  like  a  city  morgue, 
and,  damn,  I  wish  I  could  turn  around  and  stop  that  blind.  This 
almost  seems  like  a  dream.  Where  are  the  doctors  and  nurses? 
Why  aren't  they  helping  me?  I've  got  to  get  out  of  here! 

"All  right  Richard,  face  facts,  you're  here  for  awhile;  so  calm 
down  and  figure  out  why.  Well,  let's  see,  I  don't  have  my  clothes, 
but  they  must  be  somewhere  close.  I  don't  have  my  wallet  either. 
My  money!  Now  I  know  I'm  stuck.  And  gad,  I  don't  have  any 
car.  Where  is  my  car?  That's  it;  I  must  have  had  a  wreck.  When? 
Damn.  Why  doesn't  someone  help  me?  I  did  have  a  wreck.  Gosh, 
Dad  will  kill  me  if  anything  happened  to  that  new  car.  He  seemed 
so  pleased  that  I  bought  a  Pontiac  with  a  409  engine.  He  didn't 
even  mind  when  I  had  a  floor  shift  and  tact  installed.  The  first  thing 
he'll  do  is  accuse  me  of  dragging.  But,  why  shouldn't  I  race?  After 
all,  I've  got  the  fastest  car  going;  no  one  can  beat  me." 

A  door  opened,  the  one  in  the  middle  of  the  three  identical 
doors.  A  pert  five-foot,  two-inch  nurse  walked  into  the  room.  Her 
white  uniform  and  hat,  short  blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  pug  nose,  and 
small  mouth  made  her  look  like  a  Swedish  milkmaid.  She  quietly 
shut  the  door  and  turned  toward  her  patient,  who  had  been  staring 
at  her  intently.  She  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  open;  and  with  a 
shy,  yet  sincere,  smile  she  said,  "Good  morning.  I'm  so  glad 
you're  awake." 

Dogmatically,  he  returned,  "How  did  I  get  here?" 

"Mr.  Sark,  you  were  in  a  wreck." 

"Well,  how  bad  am  I  hurt?  How  shattered  is  my  car?  Where  is 
my  car?" 

"You  were  hurt  badly,  but  should  have  no  trouble  recovering." 

She  busily  proceeded  to  change  the  sheets,  bathe  him,  fill  his 
water  pitcher,  give  him  pills  and  feed  him.  He  continued  the  game 
of  twenty  questions,  but  the  only  answer  he  received  was  that  she 
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was  glad  that  he  was  alive  and  conscious.  After  she  left,  he  tried  to 
fit  the  pieces  of  this  nightmare  together. 

"That  nurse,  she  shouldn't  be  a  nurse;  she's  too,  too,  ugly;  yes, 
ugly.  She's  put  together  well,  but  something  is  wrong  with  her  face. 
Her  eyes  are  too  close  together,  her  nose  seems  to  have  sUd  out  of 
place,  and  her  mouth  looks  lopsided;  in  fact,  she  could  be  mistaken 
for  a  melted  wax  manikin.  Oh  well,  some  win,  and  others  lose. 

"So,  I  really  was  in  a  wreck.  Wonder  where  my  car  is?  Let's  see, 
that's  it;  yes,  that's  it.  Now  I  remember.  I  was  driving  down  a  four- 
lane  highway,  and  there  wasn't  another  car  in  sight.  What  highway? 
Where  was  I  going?  Huh;  you  know,  Richard,  you  never  seem  to 
know  where  you're  going.  Oh,  and  I  remember  the  bend  in  the 
road.  It  must  have  been  a  mile  long  because  you  couldn't  see 
around  it,  but  I  don't  remember  the  end  of  it.  Those  walls  on  the 
sides  of  the  road,  they  were  odd.  So  odd  that  I  almost  thought 
they  were  a  mirage.  I  couldn't  see  the  top  of  them;  and  they  were 
granite,  but  appeared  smooth  and  soft-like,  Uke  baby's  skin.  Yeah, 
I  do  remember  wanting  to  go  fast.  I  wanted  to  test  the  car — on  this 
bend.  The  speedometer  moved  steadily,  90,  100,  105,  110,  115, 
120.  My  eyes  were  so  engrossed  with  the  speedometer  that  when 
I  glanced  at  the  road,  all  I  could  see  was  wall.  Then  the  wall  seemed 
sturdy,  solid,  and  well,  almost  a  refuge  like  Plymouth  Rock  to  the 
Pilgrims.  Richard,  you  must  have  been  dreaming  to  hit  a  wall. 
One  never  knows,  does  one?" 

He  continued  to  ponder  over  the  accident  until  a  doctor  traipsed 
into  the  room.  Ole  Doc  didn't  as  much  as  look  at  his  patient  before 
he  checked  the  charts,  hanging  on  the  end  of  the  bed,  and  paced 
the  room  several  times,  contemplating.  Then  suddenly  he  stopped, 
turned  toward  Richard,  gave  him  a  quizzical  stare,  took  off  his 
antique  glasses  which  had  such  narrow  frames  that  they  made  his 
small  hand  look  large,  and  stated,  "Son,  your  improvement  is 
good  and  since  you  are  conscious,  we  will  operate  today." 

Richard,  with  one  eye  squinted  and  one  end  of  his  mouth  turned 
up,  gave  the  doctor  a  hesitant  look  but  questioned,  "What  is 
wrong  with  me?  What  type  of  operation  do  I  need?  How  will  it 
help?" 

"Don't  worry  about  details;  we  have  your  best  interest  at  heart, 
and  you'll  be  ready  to  leave  in  no  time." 

"But,  sir,  you  can  at  least  tell  me  the  whereabouts  of  my  car, 
clothes,  and  money." 
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"Listen,  we  aren't  concerned  with  your  money  or  car,  only 
your  health." 

With  this  comment,  the  doctor  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

"This  is  the  queerest  place.  There's  no  reason  why  that  doctor 
can't  answer  my  questions.  Who  in  the  hell  does  he  think  he  is? 
However,  his  performance  was  rather  cute.  Those  glasses  look  as 
old  as  he,  and  his  eyes  were  deeply  set  in  their  sockets.  God!  He 
was  just  like  that  nurse!  Well  dam,  what's  wrong  with  these  people 
and  this  place?  Why  are  their  noses  and  mouths  misplaced?  It's 
unreal;  people  just  can't  be  this  ugly.  But,  what  I  really  like  about 
them  is  the  interest  they  show  for  humanity.  They  know  all  the 
answers.  Why?  Why?  Why?" 

Before  lunch,  which  Richard  never  received,  the  nurse  walked 
into  the  room  as  if  she  had  been  there  a  hundred  times  that  day. 
While  she  informed  him  that  he  would  be  given  a  shot  now  to  put 
him  to  sleep  for  the  operation,  she  tried  to  reassure  him  by  her 
pleasant  attitude  that  he  would  be  normal  and  able  to  leave  soon. 
Of  course  he  protested  the  entire  time  and  once  lost  control  of  his 
emotions.  "Why  are  you  so  happy  and  taking  such  an  interest  in 
me?  You're  too  ugly  to  worry  about  other  people." 

This  was  the  last  thing  he  said  before  falhng  asleep.  However, 
while  in  the  operating  room  he  heard  the  doctor  comment  to  the 
nurse,  "Yes,  I  think  this  young  man  will  pull  through.  He's  fought 
it  a  lot  but  really  has  no  choice  other  than  this." 

Several  days  later,  Richard  was  up  and  moving  about  freely. 
He  even  had  a  chance  to  fix  the  Venetian  blinds.  He  and  the  nurse 
had  become  compatible,  even  though  he  still  found  her  ugliness 
unbearable.  With  a  grin  in  her  eyes,  and  a  giggle  in  her  cheeks, 
the  nurse  pranced  into  the  room  with  a  pair  of  grey  slacks,  white 
shirt,  and  a  blue  blazer  on  hangers. 

She  announced  like  a  nurse  telling  a  father  that  he  has  a  son, 
"Mr.  Sark,  here  are  your  clothes;  you  are  free  to  leave."  He 
lifted  himself  from  the  leather  chair,  casually  approached  her, 
politely  took  his  clothes,  and  said,  "Thank  you." 

She  marched  out  leaving  him  alone.  "Gee,  I  can't  believe  that  I 
can  leave.  Finally  I  can  rid  myself  of  this  room  and  these  people, 
this  mass  of  ugliness.  You  know,  Richard,  you've  got  to  admit  that 
these  people  were  humane,  but  why  should  humane  people  have 
distorted  faces?  Oh  well,  it's  not  important  now;  the  nightmare  is 


over." 
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He  rushed  into  his  clothes  and  was  ready  to  leave  except  for 
finding  a  mirror  so  that  he  could  tie  his  tie.  There  was  none  in  the 
room.  He  wandered  into  the  hall  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  at 
the  end.  He  danced  the  twenty-five  feet  to  the  mirror  yo-yotng  his 
tie.  When  his  eyes  met  those  in  the  mirror,  though,  he  cried, 
"Damn  them!" 


AN  ELEGY  OF  THE  60's 

Marianthi  Coroneou 

There  is  no  diamond  to  cut  the  crystallized  routine 

no  voice  to  hush  the  whisper  of  time. 

The  day  repeats  itself 

this  month  copies  the  last 

and  so  does  every  year. 

And  clocks  never  fail  to  tick. 

The  ennui.  "Le  mal  du  siecle." 

Nauseating. 

Just  hke  "le  mal  de  mer." 

We  are  nothing  but  passengers  on  shipboard.  We  all  have 

the  inordinate  consciousness  of  one  another's  deadliness, 

of  the  attempts  to  escape  institutional  life 

by  the  means  of  affected  hobbies. 

Playing,  working,  travelling,  loving,  or  simply  killing 

for  the  laziest  among  us. 

Anything  that  will  help  cure  the  cancer  of  futiUtarianism. 

The  tidal  wave  which  agitates  the  sea  of  subjectivity. 

The  lack  of  rapport  between  the  deception  and  the  deceived. 

Nauseating. 

Ubi  sunt  qui  ante  nos  fuerunt?  Yes,  where  are  they? 

We  would  like  to  lend  back  the  inherited  doom. 

We  are  their  grown-up  babes 

lulled  with  bombshells. 

— Remember? 

— How  can  one  forget? 

The  alert- weaklings. 

The  shelter-fed.  Boots  trailing  above  our  heads. 

The  subterranean  infant  audience  clapping  hands  when 

history  was  encoring  her  past  performances 
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with  the  human  puppets  of  hateful  acts 
exhibiting  colorful  scenes  when  leaders  tried 
to  outguess  each  other  and  snatch  the  crown 
offered  by  the  Kingdom  of  United  Death. 
Red  Crosses  ....  white  crosses. 

SS S.O.S. 

Of  all  things  most  awful  is  the  silence  that  follows  the  clashing. 
The  living  and  the  dead  all  wrapped  in  a  single  shroud. 

But  then  you  and  I  grew  tired  of  self-pity,  ashes  and  blood 
and  moods  none  of  which  was  one  of  hope. 
So  you  and  I  parted  to  find  a  green  perspective. 
The  wind  that  drives  out  death  and  brings  in  summer. 

I  was  in  an  old  country 

sitting  at  the  cobbled  public  square 

where  idle  bodies  and  bare  dreams 

scorch  themselves  in  the  sun 

oiled  by  some  distant  tune  of  weariness. 

I  watched  and  listened  to 

the  mouths  sipping  and  talking  about 

mister  president  or  Dali. 

Endless  coffee  and  cigarettes  choked  the  bitterness. 

Words  ran  across  the  dry  tables 

driven  like  a  few  late  leaves. 

Big  arguing  mouths  dropping  pebbles. 

The  chatter  of  the  cultured  apes. 

Unless  ye  be  one  ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  nothingness. 

You  went  to  a  young  country  watching  skylines 

and  sharp  needles  grow  taller  at  the  expense  of  beauty. 

You  wrote:  "I  look  for  trees  and  find  none; 

they  have  either  disappeared  or  shrunk. 

My  eyes  penetrate  those  prison  cells 

falsely  called  windows  ;  r 

spaced  so  absolute  as  time. 

Utter  lack  of  communication 

because  I  am  in  concrete  Babel  and  surrounded  by  tow^s. 

Each  one  lives  in  his  own  microcosm,  all  weU  framed-up. 

I  watch  alcohol  wash  the  sweat-and-oil  dripping  tongues. 

The  jimgle  of  modem  rhythm 
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to  find  the  well  where  springs  the  fountain  of  golden  coins 

and  where  the  fragments  of  soul  are  forever  sunk. 

Poor  fakes  loaded  with  packages  of  concern 

that  the  black  ribbons  of  fear  leave  untied. 

Fears  of  any  and  every  kind. 

With  them  I  breathe  that  stale  smell  of  a  winter  room  overheated, 

thread  my  fingers  in  furs, 

and  carry  numbers  to  identify  myself. 

With  them  I  share  the  inarticulate  blubber 

and  the  forced,  void,  sophisticated  laughter. 

I  would  like  to  cry 

but  have  forgotten  how. 

Besides,  there  is  no  time  for  tears." 

You  and  I  sowed  our  souls  in  the  four  winds 

trying  to  see  a  better  tomorrow 

and  reaped  silence. 

An  identical  addiction  aflOicts  the  lands 

where  there  exists  nothing  but  herbs  and  thorns  to  chew, 

green  fat  water  to  push  them  down  our  throats. 

All  roads  lead  to  nullity — 

the  eternal  city  built  on  the  seven  deadly  sins. 


EMPTINESS 

David  A.  Glenn 

The  raindrops  fell  on  concrete  walls  one  night. 
Abstractedly,  the  young  man  watched  their  flight. 
They  fell  in  loneliness  and  burst  in  fear. 
Then  rain  and  loneliness  all  disappear. 

The  sunshine  comes  and  leaves  the  young  man  glad, 
And  free  from  all  the  lonely  and  the  sad. 
But  soon  the  rain  will  come  again  and  fall. 
Once  more  the  rain  will  bounce  on  concrete  walls. 
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IN  JUST 

Susan  Thompson 

in  Just — 

winter  when  the  world  is  snow — 

luscious  the  little  newly 

made  snowman 
rests  frozen  and  wintery  white 

and  FreddieandbUl  come 
running  from  snow  forts  and 
snow  ball  fights  and  it's 
winter 

when  the  world  is  icy-wonderful 
the  lame 

lovable  snowman 
rests  frozen  and  wintery  white 
and  Maryandsue  come  skipping 
from  sled  riding  and  angel  making  and 
its 

Winter 
and 

the 
cold,  expressionless 
snowman  rests 
frozen 
and  wintery 


HEAT 

Joyce  Hiller 

Heat,  dry,  parching  heat, 
Stifling,  choking  heat; 
Sweat,  clammy,  sticky  sweat; 
Tossing,  turning,  -  misery, 
My  tortured  mind  cried  out, 
"Roommate,  turn  off  the  heat!" 
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MOTHER 

Joe  Lakes 

Homer  was  alone  again  tonight.  He  had  been  reading  all  day, 
stopping  only  once,  and  then  only  to  devour  his  usual  cheese  and 
lettuce  sandwich  chased  down  with  a  coke.  Now  he  walked  rapidly, 
bent  slightly  forward  at  the  waist,  his  arms  swinging  mechanically 
at  his  sides.  As  he  approached  the  red  neon  sign,  his  face  and  hair 
reddened,  then  whitened  alternately,  and  you  could  almost  see 
"cafe"  gleaming  in  the  red  specks  in  his  blue  eyes. 

The  street  lights  flashed  on  and  Homer  knew  it  was  7:30.  They 
were  always  turned  on  at  exactly  7:30  this  time  of  the  year. 

As  he  opened  the  cafe  door,  he  stopped.  He  felt  his  way  along 
the  wall  for  a  few  minutes  untU  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
darkness.  A  few  steps  and  he  bent  his  head  as  he  walked.  He 
wouldn't  have  needed  to,  however,  for  the  coat  hooks  extending 
from  the  wall  were  a  good  five  inches  over  his  head. 

He  heard  the  clinking  of  ice-cubes  against  glass  to  his  left,  and 
as  he  looked  that  way  he  saw  the  bartender  pouring  into  a  small 
glass  a  clear  white  liquid  that  shhh-d  as  if  someone  were  demand- 
ing silence. 

As  Homer  edged  his  way  to  the  row  of  booths  on  his  right,  he 
tripped. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  sputtered  out  hurriedly  as  he  looked  in  their 
direction.  He  didn't  see  anything  for  a  moment  until  he  looked 
down  a  litde.  There  he  saw  the  tiny  dim  lights  of  the  cafe,  reflected 
in  a  parr  of  brightly  shined  shoes,  belonging  to  a  man  in  a  grey 
flannel  suit,  who  was  half-lying,  half-sitting  in  the  booth,  a  brief- 
case on  the  table. 

"I  should  have  known  better.  That  man,"  he  spat  out,  "is  never 
awake  at  this  time  of  the  day." 

Homer  went  down  two  more  booths,  leaned  his  hands  on  the 
table,  and  scooted  onto  the  narrow  bench.  He  picked  up  the  ash 
tray  and  raked  some  stray  ashes  off  the  table  into  it.  Then  he  re- 
placed it  on  the  middle  of  the  table. 

The  bartender  had  finished  mixing  the  drink,  and  as  Homer 
watched  him  cross  the  floor,  he  hurried  his  gaze  to  beat  the  man 
to  his  destination — a  well-built  blonde-headed  woman. 

The  woman  brought  a  match  up  to  her  cigarette  and  sucked  her 
cheeks  in.  Then  she  threw  her  head  back  with  her  eyes  closed, 
took  a  deep  breath,  and  released  it  as  her  head  drifted  back  to 
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its  original  position.  She  didn't  enjoy  the  sensation  long,  however, 
because  the  flame  of  the  match  she  was  still  holding  had  by  this 
time  reached  her  fingers. 

"Aoww!"  she  yelled,  as  she  threw  down  the  match  and  brought 
her  finger  quickly  to  her  tongue. 

"Hope  it  isn't  burnt  badly,"  thought  Homer. 

Homer  rubbed  his  forefinger  and  thumb  together  slowly. 

'Oh,  Homer,  honey,  did  you  bum  your  little  fingers?',  Frieda 
Deutsch  said.  'Poor  little  thing.  You  shouldn't  have  played  with 
those  matches.  Here,  let  mommy  kiss  your  fingers  and  make  them 
well.' 

That's  the  way  Mother  was,  kind  and  gentle.  That  was  a  long 
time  ago,  a  long,  long  time  ago  . .  . 

"Hmm?  Oh,  I'm  sorry,  bartender,  I'll  have  a  whiskey  sour." 

"O.K.,  Mr.  Deutsch,  sir."  The  bartender  grinned  as  he  walked 
away. 

Huh!  'Sir!'  Bartenders  shmartenders,  they're  all  alike.  They  aU 
laugh  at  me;  me,  who  have  enough  money  to  buy  and  sell  the  whole 
lot  of  them.  Call  me  a  momma's  boy.  I've  heard  them.  They  don't 
understand.  A  man  has  to  take  care  of  his  mother.  Mother  was  all 
I  had  after  Father  died,  and  I  was  all  she  had.  She  loved  me,  I 
know  she  did,  and — I  loved  her.  The  last  twenty  years  of  her  life 
were  good  ones  for  us  both.  We  used  to  sit  up  night  after  night, 
sometimes  all  night.  I  would  read  to  her;  she  would  read  to  me, 
night  after  night . . . 

Homer  looked  up  at  the  commotion  on  the  other  side  of  his 
table.  The  blonde  had  come  over  and  now  sat  across  from  him.  She 
smiled  broadly,  faint  wrinkles  appearing  at  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  and  eyes. 

"Hi-ya."  She  blinked  her  eyes  rapidly  two  or  three  times. 

"Hello." 

"Did  I  hear  the  bartender  call  you  Mr.  Deutsch?" 

"Yes." 

"The  Mr.  Homer  Deutsch?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  I  am  the  Mr.  Homer  Deutsch." 

"Well,  I'm  Lizzy  Carter  and  I  .  .  .  Well,  you  don't  know  me, 
but  my  father  used  to  work  at  Deutsch  Incorporated  Textile  MiU 
before  your  father  died.  He  still  works  there,  course  your  mother 
sold  the  firm,  cleared  over  a  million  dollars,  my  dad  said.  Is  that 
right?" 

"Yes." 
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"You  seem  awfully  low  in  spirits,  Mr.  Deutsch — Homer.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do?  What's  wrong?" 

"I  was  just  thinking  about  when  I  was  younger,  and  my  mother." 

"Law,  Mr.  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  Homer,  that  was  nine  years  ago  .  .  ." 

Yes,  she's  right,  it  has  been  nine  years.  It  was  the  spring  after 

that  exceptionally  long  winter.  If  she  had  followed  the  advice  she 

gave  me  .  .  .  'Homer,  how  many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you  to 

keep  out  of  that  weather?' 

'Aw,  Mom,  I  just  stepped  out  the  door  to  throw  those  crusts 
out  for  the  birds.  I  am  forty-one  years  old  and  perfectly  capable  of 
watching  out  for  myself.' 

'  'Well,  I  know,  dear,  but  I  stUl  think  of  you  as  my  little 
Homer.  Now  come  here  and  help  mommy  finish  these  dishes  like  a 
good  boy. , . .!' 

"Pneumonia,  wasn't  it?  Homer?  Homer!" 

"Huh?  Oh,  what  did  you  say,  uh  .  .  .  what  is  your  name  again?" 

"Lizzy  Carter,  but  you  can  call  me  Liz.  I  said,  your  mother  died 
of  pneumonia,  didn't  she?" 

"Yes,  pneumonia." 

The  bartender  came  with  the  drink,  set  it  down,  and  started  to 
leave. 

"Bring  me  another,"  Liz  said. 

Homer  tilted  his  glass  up  and  sipped  his  drink.  Over  the  rim 
of  his  glass  he  saw  Liz  watching  him  intently.  She  caught  his  eye 
and  winked  at  him.  Her  fluttering  eyelashes  stood  out  black  against 
the  white  snow  of  her  face.  Her  almost-white,  blond  hair  took  on 
a  darker  color  at  the  base  like  the  trunk  of  a  snow-covered  tree. 
The  dark  red  gash-of-a-mouth  revealed  white,  even  teeth,  too  even 
to  be  real. 

Mother  liked  pretty  teeth  .  .  .  'Did  you  brush  your  teeth.  Homer? 
Wash  behind  your  ears?  This  is  your  first  day  of  school  and  we 
want  you  to  look  nice.  After  school  you  rush  on  home  and  mommy 
will  be  waiting.' 

This  made  Father  angry. 

'Vad  you  vant,  Frieda,  a  liddle  fraulein?  Led  the  boy  play  if  he 
vants.' 

Liddle  fraulein,  "liddle  fraulein  .  .  ." 

Liz  turned  her  ear  around  toward  Homer. 

"Did  you  say  something?" 

"No,  I  was  just  thinking." 
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"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  dearie,"  she  said,  reaching  over 
and  patting  his  hand. 

"I  was  just  thinking  about  people — how  brute-like  they  are.  No, 
not  brute-like — human-like,  stepping  on  everything  and  everybody 
to  get  their  almighty  dollar.  Money  is  the  least  important  thing  in 
life." 

"Yeh,  Homer,  you  can  say  that;  you've  got  plenty.  But  what 
about  the  ones  who  can't  ajfford  to  buy  diamonds  and  earrings  and 
stuff?" 

"Yes,  I  have  plenty  of  money,  but  I  live  on  less  than  the  average 
person  here  in  town,  and  am  happier.  Take  that  man  in  the  first 
booth  up  there,  for  instance.  He  is  only  happy  if  he  is  making 
money,  and  then  it  is  only  a  superficial  happiness.  At  night  when 
he  has  time  to  think,  he  doesn't  have  the  courage  to.  He  can't  face 
himself,  because  he  can't  see  his  own  face.  Instead,  he  sees  the 
faces  of  all  the  people  he  has  stepped  on,  cheated  that  day.  So  he 
stupifies  himself  with  alcohol  every  night.  He  doesn't  enjoy  the 
better  things  in  life." 

"What  do  you  do  with  your  time,  Homer?  You  don't  work." 

"Books." 

"You  mean  you  write  books,"  she  giggled,  her  own  drinks  tak- 
ing effect. 

"No,"  he  said  sharply,  a  furrow  forming  between  his  brows,  eyes 
narrowing.  "But  I  do  the  next  best  thing — I  read  them." 

"Is  that  all  you  do?" 

"That  is  'air,  as  you  choose  to  put  it,  that  I  have  done  for  the 
past  thirty  years." 

"Come  on  now,  there  ain't  that  many  books  in  the  world,"  she 
said,  laughing. 

The  furrow  deepened.  "There  are  that  many  books  in  my 
library." 

Liz  took  a  long  drink,  then  laughed. 

Let  her  laugh.  After  all,  isn't  she  one  of  them?  That  laugh! 
Mother  laughed,  too.  She  laughed  when  I  tried  to  play  baseball, 
laughed  when  I  fell  off  the  pony  Father  gave  me,  laughed  at  me  in 
front  of  my  friends.  She's  dead  now,  she  has  to  stop  laughing. 
Stop  it.  Stop  it! 

"Stop  it!"  growled  Homer  through  clenched  teeth,  gripping  his 
glass  and  shattering  it  against  the  table. 

Then  after  a  brief  pause,  "I'm  sorry,"  Liz  said,  smiling.  "Take 
me  to  your  house,  Homer,  show  me  your  library." 
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They  got  up  slowly  and  walked  over  to  the  bar. 

Liz  opened  her  purse  and  fumbled  through  it. 

"Oh,  I've  forgotten  my  billfold,"  she  said,  while  digging  mtently. 

"Don't  worry,  I'll  get  it,"  said  Homer,  laying  the  money  on  the 
bar. 

"I  just  can't  imagine  where  I  laid  my  billfold,"  said  Liz,  still 
searching  through  her  purse. 

Liz  fingered  her  purse  expectantly  as  they  walked  out  the  door. 

4e  4:  4c  if:  4:  4: 

Homer's  library  was  a  large  room  with  walnut-paneled  shelves, 
stuffed  with  books,  row  upon  row,  from  Homer  to  Hemingway.  The 
oriental  carpet  on  the  floor  was  worn,  but  so  clean  that  one  felt 
like  taking  his  shoes  off  upon  entering.  A  large,  bulky  table  squatted 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  upon  which  stood  a  Gone-With-the- 
Wind  lamp  Uluminating  two  rows  of  books  in  the  middle  of  the 
table.  The  books  were  held  erect  by  foot-high,  cast-iron  horse  heads. 

The  room  contained  the  stench  of  a  vault  full  of  books  and 
papers  that  had  been  sealed  since  time  immemorial.  Mixed  with 
this  smell  was  the  odor  of  pipe  tobacco,  embedded  in  the  carpet, 
hanging  from  the  shelves,  eating  at  the  books. 

"Beautiful,"  Liz  exclaimed. 

They  walked  across  the  floor  and  sat  down  at  the  table. 

"Look  at  them,"  said  Homer,  "hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them. 
This  is  my  world.  Here,  I  am  master.  Here,  look  at  this — the 
philosophers — Plato,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius;  the  novelists — 
Tolstoi,  Goethe,  Fielding;  the  poets — Milton,  Tennyson,  Shakes- 
peare." 

He  picked  up  Shakespeare,  thumbed  through  the  pages  and  read: 

"  'When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state  . . .'  " 

"That's  beautiful,  Homer.  Read  me  more." 
His  fingers  slid  over  the  row  of  books. 
"P,  P,  Poe. 

'.  . .  It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber 

In  the  misty  mid  region  of  Weir — 
It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir.'  " 

"Not  that.  Homer,  that's  too  morbid." 

He  put  the  book  down,  roamed  the  row  once  more. 
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"Ah,  here  is  Longfellow." 
He  flipped  the  pages  rapidly. 

"  'Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream! 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem.'  " 

"Let  me  see  that  book,  Homer." 

He  handed  it  to  her.  She  thumbed  through  it  to  the  place  Homer 
had  been. 

"Just  think,  Homer,  I  can  come  here  at  nights,  and  we  can  read 
these  poems  to  each  other.  You're  right  about  people,  they  don't 
enjoy  the  better  things  of  life." 

She  started  reading,  not  noticing  the  short  shadow  moving 
around  behind  her. 

"  'Life  is  real!  Life  is  earnest! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul.'  " 

She  started,  and  turning  around,  "Just  think,  Homer  . . ." 
The  heavy  book-end  came  down. 


LIGHT  OF  TRUTH 

Dorothy  H.  Smith 

Light  of  Truth  shining  through  Illusion's  lace 

Catches  the  face  of  Courage  unaware, 

Laying  bare  its  image  for  the  world  to  know. 

No  show  of  boldness  nor  of  hesitance. 

Nor  blank  submission  doing  penance  in  the  mart; 

But  in  one  visage  all  defined 

The  first  infinitives  of  lonely  Heart  and  Mind: 

To  love,  to  have,  to  give — to  know  all  these 

And  yet  to  live  beyond  today. 

And  toward  the  stark  countenance  of  Death  return 

A  look  of  pain,  exquisite,  yearning, 

Essential  as  the  fallen  rain. 
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NOWADAYS 

Charlotte  Ann  Watters 

"I'd  ruther  not  move  to  that  place."  John  Wimberly,  elbows  on 
knees  and  head  on  hands,  was  sitting  on  a  decayed  log.  "They  need 
me.  Why,  last  week  I  found  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing.  It  mighta 
starved  if  I  hadn't  taken  care  of  it.  Beautiful  little  robin,  too." 

"I  don't  understand  it!"  David  Halcomb  ran  his  manicured  fin- 
gers through  his  thick,  dark  hair.  "Time  and  again  I've  pointed  out 
the  advantages  of  moving  to  you.  The  state  provides  a  clean,  decent 
home,  and  you  are  too  stubborn  to  take  advantage  of  it." 

The  gaunt,  white-haired  man  reached  into  his  ragged  pocket  and 
pulled  out  a  worn  knife.  He  exposed  a  sharp  blade  and  began  to 
whittle  on  a  cedar  stick.  A  thin,  pink  curl  preceded  the  blade  and 
dropped  to  the  ground  to  contrast  with  a  layer  of  discolored 
shavings. 

"Don't  you  ever  tire  of  this  wilderness?  Don't  you  ever  wish  you 
had  some  companions  or  a  clean  place  to  sleep?"  Halcomb  thrust 
his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  blue  suit.  "I  bet  this  is  some  place 
in  the  winter!  That  road  is  so  bad  now  that  I  have  to  have  my  car 
washed  every  time  I  come  out  here."  A  second  cedar  curl  fell  beside 
the  first.  The  social  worker  tapped  an  old  board  of  the  shack  with 
his  highly  polished  shoe.  Bits  of  decayed  wood  crumbled.  "This 
place  isn't  even  safe!" 

John  glanced  at  the  shack  and  then  at  the  young  man.  He  lowered 
his  head.  His  lips  became  a  firm,  straight  line.  He  studied  the  raised 
veins  of  his  hands  as  the  stained  fingers  pressed  the  blade  against 
the  cedar.  The  sunken  places  underneath  the  second  and  third 
knuckles  seemed  to  be  eyes.  A  large  purple  vein  seemed  to  form  a 
crooked  mouth. 

"It's  such  a  nice  place!  The  Jennings  couple  were  thrilled  at  the 
chance  to  go  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged.  Mr.  Dabney  moved  in  the 
day  we  opened.  But  you — you  refuse  to  discuss  it."  Glancing  at  his 
watch,  Holcomb  continued,  "Reconsider  it.  I'll  be  back  to  see  you 
tomorrow.  I  suggest  that  you  make  plans  to  move  away  from  this 
.  .  .  this  shack." 

Halcomb  looked  at  the  seemingly  impassive  old  man,  squared  his 
shoulders,  and  strode  up  the  path.  The  weeds  brushed  his  suit.  A 
briar  caught  a  fast-moving  leg.  He  leaned  down  and  unfastened  it, 
without  looking  back  at  the  old  man. 
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Watching  Halcomb  disappear,  John  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  and  took  a  handful  of  sunflower  seeds  from  his  bulging 
pocket.  He  tossed  them  to  a  fluttering  bird. 

"I've  lived  by  myself  for  twenty  years.  I  can't  move  in  with  a 
bunch  of  people  now.  I  weren't  educated.  I  don't  know  how  to  act. 
I'm  stayin'  here!"  Determination  was  in  his  voice,  but  a  puzzled, 
pained  expression  did  not  leave  his  pale  blue  eyes. 

John  bent  down  to  examine  the  board  that  the  young  man  had 
tapped  with  his  foot.  His  trembling  hands  placed  a  small  chunk 
of  decayed  wood  back  m  its  place.  "This  place  is  my  home.  I  want 
to  stay  here  till  I  die."  He  removed  the  galvanized  tub  from  the 
rear  of  the  cabin  and  placed  it  over  the  decaying  board. 

John  stepped  on  the  concrete  block  that  served  as  a  doorstep 
and  entered  the  narrow  doorway.  The  faint  perfume  of  honeysuckle 
was  replaced  by  a  damp,  musty  odor.  The  stooped  figure  stood  in 
the  dim  rays  of  sunlight  admitted  by  a  solitary,  smoked  window. 
John  leaned  down  to  brush  the  dust  from  a  wooden  chair.  Then  he 
reached  on  the  shelf  above  the  chair  to  get  a  silver  can  stamped 
with  the  black  letters  "U.  S.  Government  Surplus".  John  blew  a 
cobweb  off  the  can.  He  reached  for  a  kettle  and  turned  to  place 
the  kettle  on  the  tiny  iron  cookstove. 

When  he  finished  eating  the  canned  pork  and  gravy,  he  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  his  feather  mattress.  "Why  won't  he  let  me  alone? 
I  know  how  I  want  to  live.  He's  a  educated,  society  man — the  type 
that  married  the  girl  I  loved." 

The  thin,  bent  man  sitting  on  the  bed  like  a  statue  was  gradually 
bathed  with  the  red  glow  of  the  setting  sun.  The  wrinkled  face  of  a 
man  who  has  lost  youth's  flesh  was  barely  visible.  John  picked  up  a 
Bible  and  opened  it.  His  eyes  did  not  move  from  line  to  line,  and 
he  did  not  turn  the  pages.  He  could  not  read.  But  as  a  child,  he  had 
often  seen  his  mother  hold  this  same  Bible  and  gain  strength  to 
face  the  new  day.  The  pleading  expression  in  his  eyes  seemed  to  say 
"Help  me". 

The  sun  hid  behind  the  horizon.  Darkness  began  to  replace  the 
pale  red  glow  on  John  Wimberly's  face  and  hands.  He  gazed  out 
of  the  door  at  the  quick,  bright  flashes  of  the  fireflies.  "Fireflies 
remind  me  of  the  nights  we  spent  on  that  farm  waitin'  for  Pa  to 
come  home.  Mama  sang  to  us  sometimes.  Never  got  along  very 
wefl  after  she  died."  The  faint  "croak  .  .  .  ,  croak  .  .  .  ,  croak"  of 
a  frog  echoed  through  the  night  air.  "If  that  lady  teacher  hadn't 
said  I  was  so  dumb,  I  mighta  got  me  a  education.  I  dreamed  of 
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goin'  through  the  grades.  Left  home  not  long  after  I  quit  school. 
Back  then  I'd  about  try  anything.  Didn't  care  where  I  went.  Strong 
enough  to  go  loggin'  at  sixteen!  Weren't  no  fireflies  in  that  loggin' 
camp.  Guess  the  men  scared  'em  away  with  their  talk.  Back  then 
a  man  could  move  around.  Be  his  own  boss."  John  gazed  at  the 
faces  on  the  back  of  his  hands.  Life  seemed  static  until  a  flash  of 
yellow-green  light  flickered  above  the  bed.  "Barney  used  to  say  the 
bullets  whizzin'  past  our  trench  at  night  was  like  the  fireflies.  Guess 
he  never  knew  a  German  firefly  would  get  him.  And  I  didn't  even 
know  how  to  help  him.  Barney  thought  a  man  should  be  his  own 
boss.  Ain't  no  men  like  that  nowadays.  Everybody  thinks  the  rest 
oughta  be  like  they  are.  Well,  I  reckon  I'll  stay  here  and  be  my 
own  boss  if  they'll  leave  me  alone." 

*  *  *  *  4:  * 

Dew  stiU  covered  the  ground  as  John  Wimberly  trudged  up  the 
hiU  from  the  river.  The  line  on  his  cane  pole  was  empty.  "Fish 
ain't  runnin'."  He  was  breathing  rapidly  from  the  climb.  As  he  ap. 
proached  his  home,  he  saw  the  lithe  figure  of  David  Halcomb  strid- 
ing down  the  path. 

"Mite  early  for  him  to  be  comin'."  The  old  man  propped  the 
cane  pole  against  the  shack  and  sat  down  on  the  concrete  block 
doorstep. 

Halcomb  did  not  speak  as  he  approached.  He  took  his  handker- 
chief from  his  pocket  to  wipe  the  dew  from  his  shoes. 

"I  reckon  you  want  somethin'."  John  did  not  look  at  Halcomb. 

"I  came  to  see  if  you  are  ready  to  go  to  the  Home,  Mr.  Wim- 
berly." Halcomb's  voice  was  unusually  soft. 

"I'm  stayin'  here.  This  is  my  home."  John  continued  to  stare 
at  the  ground.  Both  men  remained  sUent  for  a  moment. 

"Why  do  you  insist  on  staying  here?  You  don't  have  any  of  the 
comforts  of  living.  At  the  Home  you  would  have  good  food,  a  nice, 
comfortable  bed,  and  even  a  bathroom.  You  would  soon  be  play- 
ing checkers  with  the  other  gentlemen." 

"I'm  not  used  to  that  stuff.  I'm  happy  here.  I  don't  know  how  to 
live  the  way  you  think  people  oughta  live." 

"How  long  have  you  lived  out  here  by  yourself?  Why  did  you 
come?"  Halcomb  sat  down  on  the  log  and  looked  thoughtfully  at 
the  old  man. 

John  lifted  his  head  to  face  Halcomb.  "I've  been  livin'  by  my- 
self for  about  twenty  years.  Been  here  most  of  that  time."  A  rough, 
calloused  hand  traced  squares  on  the  ground  as  the  old  man  spoke. 
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"I  tried.  I  couldn't  get  a  job  that  lasted.  People  didn't  want  a  man 
that  weren't  educated.  Oh,  I  did  odd  jobs.  I  even  tried  to  farm. 
But  it  weren't  no  use.  I  didn't  have  no  money,  no  sense.  The  only 
thing  I  could  do  was  leave  and  come  here.  This  way  I  don't  have 
to  listen  to  people  callin'  me  'bum',  'stupid';  hear  them  say  'get 
outa  here'  or  'we  don't  need  help'." 

"You  will  find  that  the  people  at  the  Home  are  very  nice,  Mr. 
Wimberly." 

John  made  no  response.  He  began  to  smooth  the  dirt  that  he  had 
loosened  as  he  doodled. 

"Why  didn't  you  go  live  with  some  member  of  your  family? 
You  do  have  a  family,  don't  you?" 

John  hesitated.  "I  left  home  when  I  was  just  a  kid.  I  didn't  hear 
from  them  anymore.  After  Mama  ...  we  weren't  very  close." 

Halcomb  stood  up  and  stepped  to  John  Wimberly's  side.  The 
first  hint  of  understanding  filled  his  too  pleasant  voice  as  he  said, 
"You  are  too  old  to  live  here  by  yourself." 

Wimberly  slowly  got  up  and  started  to  enter  the  doorway.  "Mr. 
Halcomb,  I  know  you  don't  know  how  a  man  can  like  to  live  like 
this,  but  I  do.  I've  lived  in  this  house  a  long  time.  These  animals 
need  me;  I  need  them.  I  might  as  well  stay  here  till  I  die." 

David  Halcomb  lowered  his  head  and  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  hau-.  "I  had  .  .  ."  The  young  man  faltered.  "This  place  has  been 
condemned.  You  can't  live  here.  They  are  going  to  tear  it  down 
tomorrow  morning."  Halcomb  did  not  look  at  the  old  man. 

John  did  not  move.  His  face  mirrored  no  emotion.  It  was  like 
the  face  of  a  statue.  His  eyes  were  focused  on  space.  Then  the 
stooped  shoulders  slowly  became  limp.  The  tightly  clenched  lips 
relaxed  and  dropped  at  the  corners  as  he  lifted  his  heavy  feet  to 
enter  the  shack. 

"This  is  my  home."  His  voice  was  only  a  shocked  whisper.  "He's 
just  like  the  rest  of  'em.  I'll  have  to  go  someplace  else  and  start 
again,  I  reckon."  John  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  put  his  head  in 
his  hands.  Slowly  the  hands  fell  to  the  old  man's  lap.  He  stared  at 
his  hands.  The  veins  quivered  as  if  to  speak.  Then  he  sat  up  very 
straight  and  glanced  around  the  room.  "It's  no  good.  There  would 
be  another  like  him  no  matter  where  I  went.  If  I  was  younger  .  .  . 
I'm  too  old  to  move  on  and  on  and  on,"  The  old  man  sighed  faint- 
ly, picked  up  the  Bible  that  lay  on  the  bed,  and  slowly  trudged 
out  of  the  shack  to  face  his  opponent. 
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THE  MERMAIDS 

Mary  Jane  Madden 

Come  here,  little  one,  come  to  me 
Let  me  tell  you  of  the  sea, 
Tell  you  of  its  depthless  blue 
And  of  mermaids  numbering  two. 

One  was  green,  the  other  blue. 
Who  they  were,  no  one  knew; 
But  they  at  meals  of  hate  would  reign 
While  telling  of  the  men  they'd  slain. 

It  was  a  night  just  like  this 
And  ships  the  rocks  could  barely  miss. 
But  one  mermaid  played  an  ace. 
And  your  father's  ship  left  no  trace. 

Down,  down  it  went  in  the  depthless  blue 
Pulled  along  by  the  mermaids  two. 
And  since  that  night  upon  the  sea, 
Son,  there's  been  just  you  and  me. 


SEA  AND  SKY 

Julie  Rachford  White 

You  might  have  been  the  tumbling  sky, 
And  I,  responding,  pulsing  sea, 
Together  blending  in  a  sigh, 
Forever  melting,  swirling  free. 

But  heaven  ne'er  can  fall  to  sea. 
Nor  ocean  reach  its  surface  o'er. 
The  sky  seeks  only  to  be  free; 
The  sea  is  bounded  by  its  shore. 

Forever  in  each  other's  view 

We  move,  with  walls  of  space  between. 

And  you  are  only  placid  blue, 

And  I  but  cool,  transparent  green. 
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FOG 

Mary  Jane  Madden 

The  cold  stinging  of  the  fog  makes  me  want  to  turn  and  try  to 
outrun  it  as  it  begins  to  roll  in  off  the  river.  Thick  cotton  envelops 
the  car  as  I  try  to  see  the  colors  change  on  the  stop  light  ahead. 
As  I  v^^ait,  the  memories  of  past  years  crowd  into  my  mind.  I  re- 
member the  night  we  had  our  homecoming  football  game  at  the 
high-school  ball  park,  and  what  the  malicious  fog  did  to  me. 

I  was  with  Bill,  that  Yale  freshman  I  had  longed  to  date.  It  was 
a  perfect  night  for  a  ball  game  when  we  arrived  at  the  park.  Every- 
one was  so  happy!  BUI  and  I  could  practically  smell  victory  in  the 
air.  But  then  the  fog  rolled  in.  It  grabbed  the  curl  out  of  my  care- 
fully groomed  hair.  It  gripped  my  lungs  so  that  I  could  hardly 
breathe  and  forced  me  to  sit  bent-over  like  an  old  crone.  It  also 
dampened  Bill's  spirit .  .  .  Yes,  we  lost  the  game  that  night. 


LINES  TO  ROBERT  FROST 

Ruth  Combs  Spurlock 

For  many  a  year  I  lived  v^th  faith 

That  the  tall  birch  tree  would  bend 

And  set  you  down  where  the  path  through  the  woods 

Could  never  come  to  an  end. 

I  read  your  lines  to  many  a  youth 

Who  sat  caught  in  your  spell 

Many  a  "baU"  I  saw  made  square; 

And  many  a  "wall"  torn  down  so  well. 

Then  Fate  snatched  you  away  from  us 

As  we  knew  he  surely  would, 

Though  you  were  climbing  carefuUy  up 

And  kicking  as  only  a  poet  could. 

With  each  sure  kick  there  dropped  a  leaf 

That  fell  on  hallowed  sod, 

And  beneath  the  tree 

For  the  world  to  see 

Lie  golden  leaves,  blessed  by  God. 
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FREE 

Joe  Lakes 

Cast: 

Lettie  White — colored  maid  for  the  Aspenwald  family 

Mr.  John  Aspenwald,  Jr. — head  of  the  family 

Mrs.  Mary  Aspenwald — Mr.  Aspenwald's  wife 

Jenny  Aspenwald — Their  ten-year-old  daughter 

Mr.  Ralph  Clark 

Mrs.  Betty  Clark — friends  of  the  Aspenwalds 

Tom — colored  Communist 

Scene  I 

Washington,  D.  C.  The  living  room  of  the  Aspenwald  family.  In 
the  center  of  the  stage  is  a  fireplace,  with  two  trophies  of  miniature 
smaU  boats  on  the  mantel.  A  large,  luxuriant  easy  chair  is  on  the 
right  side  of  the  fireplace.  A  smoking  stand  with  several  pipes  is 
sitting  next  to  it.  To  the  left  of  the  fireplace  is  a  couch.  To  the  left 
of  the  couch  is  a  door  leading  into  the  dining  room.  A  telephone 
is  to  the  far  right  of  the  stage.  The  rest  of  the  room  is  furnished  in 
early-colonial  type  furniture.  Off  stage  to  the  left  is  the  kitchen, 
and  off  stage  to  the  right  is  the  hallway  leading  to  the  outside. 
Enter  John  Aspenwald,  carrying  a  briefcase  and  wearing  a  hat. 

John.  Mary,  Jenny,  I'm  home.  (Takes  off  his  hat.) 

(Lettie  enters  from  the  left,  takes  the  briefcase  and  hat  from  Mr. 
Aspenwald.  She  walks  on  through  to  the  hallway  from  which  Mr. 
Aspenwald  just  came.  Mrs.  Aspenwald  and  Jenny  come  in  through 
the  dining  room  door.) 

John.  Hello,  honey.  (Scoops  Jenny  up  in  his  arms.) 
Mary.  Hello,  dear.  (She  kisses  him  on  the  cheek.)  How  did  it  go 

today? 
John.  Oh,  boy,  I'm  beat.  (He  walks  over  to  the  easy  chair  and  sits 

down.  Mrs.  Aspenwald  sits  on  the  couch.  Lettie  comes  in  carry- 
ing his  house-slippers.) 
Mary.   Not  too  beat,  I  hope.  Remember,  the  Clarks  are  coming 

over  tonight  for  dinner  and  a  movie. 
Jenny.  I'm  going  out  to  play.  Mum.  I'll  be  back  in  time  for  dinner. 

(She  exits  right.) 
Mary.  O.  K.,  Jenny.  (Lettie  kneels  down,  unties  John's  shoes,  and 

slips  on  his  slippers.) 
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John.  The  Jackson  deal  fell  through.  I  figured  it  would.  (He  lights 
his  pipe.) 
(Lettie  goes  over  to  the  left  and  starts  picking  up  Jenny's  toys.) 

Mary.  Oh,  that's  too  bad.  What  happened? 

John.  Well,  you  know  how  they  are.  They're  just  too  .  .  .  uuh  .  .  . 
(He  looks  at  Lettie,  who  turns  and  goes  into  the  kitchen.  He 
leans  toward  Mary.)  Too  damn  dumb!  You  know  what  they're 
doing  now?  They're  picketing  the  White  House! 

Mary.  Shh.  (She  nods  her  head  toward  the  kitchen.)  She'll  hear 
you.  (Speaking  louder.)  How  is  dinner  coming,  Lettie? 

Lettie.  (From  the  kitchen.)  Just  fine  ma'm,  just  fine. 

John.  (Speaking  low,  but  angrily.)  I  don't  care  if  she  does  hear  me. 
(Lettie  enters  again  and  straightens  a  picture.) 

John.  What  do  you  think  about  it,  Lettie? 

Lettie.  What's  that,  Mr.  Aspenwald? 

John.  About  the  picketing  going  on  at  the  White  House.  You've 
been  with  our  family  all  your  life.  I  know  you  wouldn't  do  a 
foolish  thing  like  that.  Why,  what  would  you  be  picketing  for? 
You've  got  a  good  job  here.  Counting  your  room  and  board,  you 
probably  get  as  much  as  some  white  people  .  .  .  uh,  not  that  you 
shouldn't,  of  course.  I  don't  mean  that. 

Lettie.  No,  sir. 

John.  Why,  I  even  heard  one  man  say  that  he  heard  they  might 
revolt.  Ha,  ha,  isn't  that  a  good  one?  (He  slaps  his  knee.  Mary 
joins  in  by  smiling.) 

Lettie.  Yes,  sir.  (Smiles  faintly  and  starts  to  leave  hurriedly.) 

John.  Lettie!  I'm  talking  to  you. 

(Lettie  stops  and  turns  around  toward  John.) 

Lettie.  Sir? 

John.  It's  ridiculous.  (He  smiles.)  Why  make  such  a  big  fuss  just 
because  you  can't  eat  at  the  same  places  we  do?  Why,  colored 
people  have  all  the  rights  we  do,  but  they're  kind  of  different. 
I  mean,  well  .  .  .  not  different  .  .  .  Oh,  let's  just  skip  it.  There's 
really  no  problem  anyway.  Tomorrow  it'll  be  just  another  inci- 
dent. (He  waves  her  away  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand.  She  goes 
back  into  the  kitchen.) 

Mary.  John,  you  shouldn't  have  said  all  that.  What  if  she  quits? 

John.  She  won't  quit.  What  on  earth  would  she  do?  She's  been 
working  here  all  her  life  and  she  doesn't  have  any  education  to 
do  anything  else.  She's  doing  what  she  was  made  for  and  that's 
all.  (He  picks  up  a  newspaper  and  starts  reading  it.) 
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(Lettie  enters  and  dusts.  Jenny  enters  from  the  right  and  passes 
through,  skipping  toward  the  kitchen  and  off  stage.  The  telephone 
rings  at  the  same  time  Jenny  speaks.) 
Jenny.  Lettie? 

Mary.   You  see  what  Jenny  wants,  Lettie.  I'U  answer  the  phone. 

(She  walks  toward  the  telephone.) 

(By  this  time,  Jenny  is  on  stage,  and  as  Lettie  approaches,  Jenny 
says:) 

Jenny.  When  ya  going  to  make  some  more  of  those  good  cookies, 
Lettie?  (She  hugs  Lettie  around  the  waist.  Tears  come  into 
Lettie's  eyes.) 

Mary.  It's  for  you,  Lettie.  (So  that  Mary  can't  see,  Lettie  quickly 
wipes  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes  and  turns  toward  Mary.) 

Lettie.  TeU  'em  I  can't  talk  to  'em  now,  please  ma'm.  Tell  'em 
that  I'm  busy  right  now. 

Mary.   (Talking  into  telephone.)  She's  busy  right  now.  Good-bye. 

Scene  II 

The  setting  is  the  dining  room  in  the  Aspenwald  home.  There 
is  the  usual  dining  room  furniture.  The  Clarks  have  just  arrived 
and  they,  along  with  the  Aspenwalds,  are  just  finishing  dinner. 
Lettie  is  in  the  kitchen. 

Ralph.  (Patting  his  stomach.)  Oh,  me.  I  shouldn't  have  eaten  so 

much. 
Betty.  No,  you  shouldn't  have.  (They  all  laugh.)  It  certainly  was  a 

good  dinner. 
Ralph.   Yes,  you  don't  seem  to  have  trouble  with  your  help.  Our 

next-door  neighbor's  cook  quit  him  flat.  Said  she  had  her  rights 

and  that  slavery  was  over.  (He  laughs.) 
Betty.  Now,  Ralph,  that's  none  of  our  business.  And  besides,  they 

did  treat  her  pretty  badly  sometimes. 
Ralph.  Oh  well,  for  pete's  sake.  It's  the  same  thing  they're  all  try- 
ing to  do.  They  don't  want  equal  rights;  they  want  to  take  over 

the  country. 
John.    Seriously,  that  is  exactly  what  I  heard  at  the  ofl&ce  today. 

(They  all  have  looks  of  doubt  on  their  faces.) 
Mary.  Well,  that  is  a  little  farfetched. 
Betty.   Yes,  maybe  so,  but  I  don't  believe  I  would  blame  them 

much. 
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John.   Oh,  all  this  picketing  and  sit-ins  these  people  are  doing  are 

done  by  a  minority  group.  I'm  sure  the  large  majority  of  them 

don't  feel  like  that. 
Ralph.  I'll  bet  they  do.  I  tell  you  they  are  all  the  same. 
Betty.  (Gives  Ralph  a  stem  look.)  Ralph! 
Ralph.   O.K.,  O.K.  (Holds  his  hands  up  in  an  act  of  submission.) 

(Lettie  enters  carrying  ice-cream  for  dessert.  She  puts  it  down 

and  goes  back  into  the  kitchen.  They  all  eat  their  dessert  and 

get  up.) 
John.  Well,  we'd  better  hurry  if  we  want  to  make  that  movie. 

(They  all  walk  off  stage  to  the  right  except  John,  who  stays  to 

help  Jenny  down.) 
Jenny.  Daddy,  what's  wrong  with  Lettie? 
John.   (Looking  nervously  toward  the  kitchen  offstage  to  the  left.) 

What  do  you  mean,  dear? 
Jenny.  Well,  she's  a  Negro,  so  what's  wrong  with  her?  Why  can't 

she  eat  with  us? 
John.   Well,  honey,  people  just  don't  do  things  like  that.  Negroes 

are  just  different.  They  are  .  . .  well,  different. 
Jenny.  Why? 

John.  Well,  they  just  aren't  as  good  as  we  are. 
Jenny.  Is  that  why  she  eats  hamburger  and  we  eat  steak? 
John.  Well,  sort  of. 

(They  start  to  leave  just  as  Lettie  comes  into  the  room.  She 

reaches  over  to  pat  Jenny  on  the  head.) 
Lettie.  You  have  a  good  time,  darlin'. 

(Jenny  draws  away.) 
Jenny.  Don't  do  that. 
Lettie.  Why — Jenny,  what's  wrong? 
Jenny.  You're  different. 
John.   Jenny!  You  come  right  along  young  lady.  (They  exit  right 

and  Lettie  stands  there  dazed.) 
Lettie.  Different .  . .  different. 

Scene  III 

The  living  room  of  the  Aspenwalds.  Lettie  is  sitting  on  the 
couch.  The  door  bell  rings  and  she  answers  it.  She  lets  in  a  colored 
man. 
Lettie.   Come  in,  Tom,  and  sit  down.  The  Aspenwalds  are  gone 

for  the  evening. 

(They  both  sit  down  on  the  couch.) 
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Tom.   I  tried  to  call  you  this  afternoon,  but  you  were  busy. 

Lettie.  I  know,  Tom.  There  for  a  moment  I  almost  said  no.  I  al- 
most said  no,  Lettie,  you  aren't  going  to  do  this  terrible  thing. 
I  was  busy  then,  but  I  won't  be  busy  any  more.  I  won't  be  busy 
no  more.  Is  it  stUl  going  to  happen  at  midnight  tonight? 

Tom.  Yes,  midnight. 

Lettie.  Do  you  think  we're  doing  the  right  thing,  Tom? 

Tom.  Yes,  Lettie,  it's  the  only  way. 

Lettie.  I  just  don't  know  whether  to  trust  anyone  any  more.  There 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  people  kUled,  maybe  even  us. 

Tom.   I  don't  think  so.  Our  task  wLU  be  a  small  one.  It  won't  be 
too  hard  to  take  over  the  local  ordnance  with  all  the  men  we 
have.  We  aU  have  small  tasks  but  with  our  people  spread  over 
the  whole  country,  we  can  do  a  lot  for  our  cause. 
(They  stand  up.) 

Lettie.  Oh,  Tom,  I'm  scared.  (She  starts  sobbing  and  lays  her 
head  on  Tom's  shoulder.) 

Tom.  It's  all  right,  Lettie.  They've  promised  us  we'll  be  free.  In 
two  hours  we  will  launch  our  attack  coordinated  with  the  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  invasions.  (He  clenches  his  fist  and  thrusts  it 
mto  the  air.)  We'll  be  free,  Lettie.  We'll  be  FREE! 


SONNET 

Kathleen  Smfth 

How  strange  that  life,  so  brief,  can  last  so  long, 

That  days  can  linger  as  the  nights  rush  by. 

That  plans  we  make  in  joy  end  with  a  cry, 

And  gay  young  rhymes  turn  into  poignant  songs; 

How  strange  we  do  not  feel  the  pointed  prongs 

That  catch  and  hold  us  as  we  start  to  die; 

Nor  care  that  there  is  any  need  to  sigh 

For  dreams  that  crumble  with  the  crash  of  gongs; 

Complexity  and  contradiction  sway  us. 

And  we  are  not  prepared  to  meet  the  two; 

Perplexity  and  non-perception  flay  us. 

And  we  cannot  distinguish  what  is  true; 

Yet  we  continue,  each  thing  in  its  season, 

Without  the  knowing  Why,  without  the  reason. 
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JUDGMENT 

Jay  Roberts 

V.  And  there  were  many  who  came  before  God, 
with  the  stains  of  blood  upon  them. 
When  questioned  concerning  them  each  replied, 
"For  my  faith",  "For  my  fatherland", 
"For  valour". 

And  there  were  many  at  a  loss, 
to  comprehend  the  tears  that  welled, 
so  majestically, 

down  the  cheeks  of  the  almighty 
and  eternal  God. 


GOD'S  GREEN  COUNTRY 

Kenneth  Eversole 

Slowly,  the  late  afternoon  sun  slid  across  the  U-shaped  valley. 
Already  one  side  of  the  two  hills  lay  in  cool  shadow.  On  the  east 
slope,  the  November  sun  still  played  faintly  among  the  tangle  of 
half -charred,  half -dead  trees  and  huge  boulders.  A  brisk,  stinging 
breeze  carried  a  promise  of  the  first  snow. 

Elisa  Allen  climbed  the  footpath  from  the  hog  pen  which  bor- 
dered the  little  creek  flowing  out  of  the  hollow  and  around  the 
floor  of  the  valley.  She  carried  a  rusty,  empty  slop  pail.  Clouds 
of  black  hair  stuck  out  at  the  top  and  on  either  side  of  her  scant 
wool  scarf  forming  three  comical  pompadours  around  her  strong, 
brown  face.  She  came  across  the  brown  lawn  between  the  open-air 
com  crib  and  the  stubble  of  last  summer's  com  patch. 

When  she  turned  in  at  the  tar-roofed  house,  she  dropped  the 
slop  bucket,  without  bending  over,  on  the  plank  porch,  shoved 
open  the  door  and  went  inside. 

"Home  already?"  she  greeted  her  husband  laconically. 

"Yep.  That  box-car  didn't  come  in,  and  we  run  out  of  phosphate. 
Boss  said  we  as  well  go  home  a  hour  earlier."  Joe  sat  with  his 
fingers  laced  around  a  cup  of  coffee  at  the  kitchen  table. 

"That  darned  sow  takes  all  the  slop  from  Rick's  white  pig.  I  had 
to  knock  her  back  two  or  three  times,  or  she  wouldn't  have  let  his 
pig  get  a  bite."  Elisa  took  off  her  mud-spattered  coat,  loosened  her 
wool  scarf  and  shook  her  hair  back  in  place.  She  put  her  hand 
gently  over  her  red  nose  and  squeezed  it  perplexedly. 
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"Did  you  pick  up  milk  and  eggs  as  you  come  by  the  store?"  she 
spoke  from  behind  her  hand. 

"Honey,  I  got  milk,  but  Charlie  was  plumb  out  of  eggs.  They 
hard  to  git  this  time  of  year,  I  reckon." 

"Everything's  hard  to  git  around  here,"  Elisa  muttered  under 
her  breath  as  she  went  to  the  cabinet  and  took  out  a  mixing  bowl. 

"I  sort  of  got  a  surprise  for  you,  Lisa."  Joe  spread  his  large, 
cracked  hands  on  the  table,  looking  up  at  her  through  his  thick 
brows. 

"What?" 

"Well — it's  them  new  lamp  shades  and  the  rug  and  curtains  you 
been  wanting.  I  got  'em  today  with  the  truck  patch  money  we 
saved." 

"You  what!"  Elisa  banged  her  mixing  bowl  hard  against  the 
table. 

"Why,  Lisa,  baby,  I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  git  them  fixin's." 

"Well,  you  big  lunkhead!  You  went  and  spent  that  money  after 
what  I  told  you  what  Miss  Pearl  said  about  Rick?"  Elisa  whirled 
angrily,  measured  out  the  right  amount  of  meal  and  flour,  and 
began  mixing  her  com  pone  furiously. 

She  spoke  no  more  to  Joe,  who  sat  staring  at  the  black  lines  in 
his  cracked  hands.  The  silence  grew  thick  between  them.  The  very 
air  seemed  infested  with  it  as  they  both  heard  the  mechanical  tick- 
tock  of  the  grandfather  clock  from  the  living  room. 

Elisa  blissfully  recalled  the  scene  in  Miss  Pearl's  office  during  the 
previous  week.  How  proud,  how  tender  she  had  felt  about  what 
Miss  Pearl  had  visualized  her  Rick  might  do. 

"Now  mind  you,  Mrs.  Allen,  I  did  not  bring  you  here  for  flat- 
tery," Miss  Pearl  began  in  her  pedantic  tone.  "I  brought  you  here," 
she  continued,  "to  tell  you  that  your  son,  without  doubt,  has  talent. 
He  plays  the  trumpet  well.  With  the  proper  training,  and  with  dis- 
cipline— discipline,  you  know,  is  extremely  important — he  could 
be  very  good." 

EUsa  remembered  how  warm  she  had  felt  inside  as  the  conversa- 
tion went  on  and  on  about  her  "talented"  son.  That's  what  Miss 
Pearl  had  called  him — talented.  It  was  the  best  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened to  her  since  she  had  divorced  Rick's  father,  married  Joe, 
and  come  to  live  in  "God's  country",  as  Joe  had  called  it. 

"Hell,  if  this  here  is  God's  country!"  Elisa  slammed  the  oven 
"Hell,  if  this  here  is  God's  country!"  EUsa  slammed  the  oven 
door  shut. 
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Joe  stopped  twiddling  his  big  thumbs  and  looked  up  startled. 
"What  did  you  say,  Lisa?" 

"I  said  this  ain't  God's  country,  that's  what  I  said.  This  ain't 
God's  green  land;  and  furthermore,  it  hain't  never  gonna  be  no 
sech.  I'm  deadly  sorry  I  ever  brought  my  Rick  to  this  God-forsaken 
country." 

Aw,  honey,  don't  let's  git  on  that  again."  Joe  was  almost  whin- 
ing. Whining  from  such  a  big  man  seemed  peculiarly  odd,  almost 
comic. 

"Well,  m  git  on  it  again  if  I  want  to.  I  told  you  I  never  wanted 
to  leave  Cincinnati.  But,  no,  nothing  would  do  you  except  to  git 
back  here  in  these  damned  hills  again.  Well,  I  ain't  staying  here, 
Joe  Allen!  Come  September,  I  aim  to  sell  Rick's  white  pig,  draw 
out  the  truck  patch  money,  and  clear  outta  this  hole." 

Elisa  stopped  shouting.  She  heard  the  dying  whine  of  a  motor 
toward  the  front  of  the  house.  She  listened  for  the  squeak  of  the 
STOP  sign.  A  short  interval  elapsed.  The  school  bus  motor  grum- 
bled; the  sign  banged  flat  against  the  side  of  the  bus,  and  after  the 
grating  of  gears,  it  rumbled  out  of  hearing. 

Silence  pervaded  until  Rick's  stampmg  feet  were  heard  on  the 
front  porch. 

"Mom?  Dad?"  Rick's  tenor  voice  sang  out  as  he  came  into  the 
hall  from  the  front  porch. 

"Out  here,  dear."  Elisa  had  altered  from  her  ranting  to  her 
special-little-boy  tone  of  voice. 

Rick  came  bouncing  into  the  kitchen,  threw  his  books  on  the 
table,  and  exclaimed  dramatically,  "Guess  what?" 

Joe  looked  on  similingly  while  Elisa,  drying  her  hands  on  her 
apron,  came  around  the  table  and  kissed  the  slender  youth's  fore- 
head. "I  don't  know,  Rickie,  what  is  it?" 

"I  got  myself  a  job!  I'm  gonna  play  at  the  Fuzzy  Duck  Casino 
tonight.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Harrison,  and  it's  all  been  arranged.  I 
git  five  bucks  a  night  and  all  tips  that  anyone  cares  to  donate." 

"Have  you  gone  plumb  daffy?"  Elisa's  expression  was  incred- 
ulous. "You  can't  work  at  that  place!" 

"Well,  why  not.  Mom?" 

"Plenty  reasons  why  not.  Why,  first  of  aU,  that's  one  of  them 
roadside  rough-houses  out  on  the  pike.  And  number  two,  I  won't 
have  you  wasting  yore  time  playing  for  a  gang  of  drunks  and  street- 
walkers and  untelling  who." 

"Lisa,  why  don't  you  at  least — " 
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"You  stay  out  of  this,  Joe  Allen.  I'll  handle  my  son's  life,  not 
you.  Now  hsten,  mother  just  won't  allow  you  to  play  at  that  place. 
Why,  you're  just  barely  eighteen.  You  can't  hang  around  a  place 
sech  as  that  'cause  the  law  won't  permit  it. 

A  pink  blush  of  anger  started  at  Rick's  neck,  crept  up  over  his 
face  to  his  hairline.  "I  tell  you,  I'm  going.  Mom.  I'm  not  a  baby 
anymore,  and  I  don't  intend  to  be  treated  like  one."  He  crossed  to 
the  kitchen  door. 

"Don't  you  leave,  Rick!  Where  you  going?" 

"I'm  going  over  to  Paul's  and  we're  driving  over  to  the  Casino." 
Rick's  voice  was  cut  off  as  he  slammed  the  door. 

Elisa  crumpled  the  dishrag  she  was  holding.  She  plopped  down 
on  a  kitchen  chair,  put  her  head  in  her  hands,  and  her  shoulders 
shook  with  sobbing.  Joe  stood  over  her,  his  mouth  open,  and  his 
hands  outstretched  as  if  appealing  to  her  without  being  able  to 
express  himself. 

:):         4:         4:         4: 

Elisa  awakened  to  muffled  silence.  She  knew,  by  a  sixth  sense — 

call  it  a  woman's  intuition  or  whatever — that  it  had  snowed  during 

the  night.  She  leaned  over  from  her  bed,  peeked  behind  the  brown 

shade,  to  see  outside.  Black  flashes  blinded  her  as  the  sunlight,  re- 
flected off  brilliant  white,  struck  her  full  in  the  face.  Her  head  fell 

back  onto  her  pillow.  It  was  just  as  she  had  known  it  would  be. 

The  branches  of  the  burned-over  trees  on  the  east  slope  were 
gloved  in  the  first  snow — the  wet  snow  of  early  November.  It's 
another  illusion,  Elisa  thought,  as  she  slipped  noiselessly  from 
beneath  the  covers  that  she  threw  back  on  the  motionless  form  of 
her  husband. 

Elisa  knew,  only  too  well,  the  promise  of  the  first  snow.  You 
looked  out  on  a  world  of  beaming  whiteness  mingled  with  the  more 
subtle  colors  of  winter.  Oh!  How  beautiful  the  rugged  terrain  was 
under  snow. 

Then,  later  in  the  day,  the  sun  would  melt  the  beauty  away, 
leaving  behind  the  slush  and  mud.  Or,  if  the  snow  remained,  coal 
soot  blew  out  of  the  chimney  and  sprinkled  the  white  with  smudges 
of  black. 

Out  in  the  kitchen  she  could  hear  the  sow  squealing  for  the 
morning  feeding  already.  She  seemed  to  be  making  an  extra  loud 
row  this  morning. 

Elsia  went  to  the  sink,  splashed  water  on  her  face,  and  felt  above 
her  head  for  the  towel.  Waving  her  hand  around  in  the  air,  she 
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finally  located  it  and  pressed  it  against  her  cheeks  and  eyelids.  She 
could  feel  the  puffs  under  her  eyes;  she  had  sat  up  until  three  in  the 
morning  waiting  for  Rick  to  return.  When  he  came,  finally,  he  was 
staggering  a  bit,  and  she  had  not  been  able  to  talk  to  him  as  she  had 
planned.  After  she  had  got  him  to  his  room  and  settled  in  bed,  she 
had  gone  to  her  room  feeling  crushed. 

She  lay  in  the  dark,  wondering  what  had  gone  wrong.  Rick  had 
never  been  like  this.  The  neighbors  had  always  called  him  "mama's 
boy"  and  such.  She  had  never,  even  when  he  was  small,  had  any 
trouble  controlling  him.  And  now,  suddenly  he  had  changed  over- 
night. Gray  light  had  filtered  into  the  room  before  she  finally  drifted 
into  troubled  sleep. 

Putting  on  her  torn  rubber  boots,  Elisa  went  out  the  back  door 
into  the  cool,  white  snow.  She  bent  over  beside  the  door  and 
knocked  the  snow  off  the  handle  of  the  slop  pail.  As  she  went 
across  the  lawn  she  looked  back  to  see  the  impression  of  her  first 
tracks  as  she  dragged  and  shuffled  her  feet  across  the  snow.  She 
left  behind  a  streak  of  brown  earth. 

Elisa  took  two  large  scoops  from  the  feed  barrel,  and  picked 
out  three  choice  ears  of  corn  for  the  sow.  She  intended  to  give  the 
pig  the  mash  if  she  could  coax  the  sow  away  with  the  com. 

Going  down  the  hill,  she  slipped  slightly  on  the  bank  but  re- 
covered before  falling.  The  old  sow,  her  black  coat  shaggy  for 
winter,  waited  for  her  at  the  pole  fence.  Elisa  looked  over  the 
already  tracked  lot  for  the  white  pig.  It  was  lying  by  the  fence  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lot,  its  white  hair  barely  distinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  snow.  Elisa  called,  "Piggy,  piggy  .  .  .  pig,  pig,  pig." 
StUl  it  did  not  move. 

"Guess  I'll  have  to  punch  you  out  of  bed  this  morning."  Elisa 
tossed  the  com  to  the  sow  and  went  around  the  lot.  Not  until  she 
reached  the  comer  of  the  lot  did  she  notice  how  still  the  pig  lay, 
its  head  turned  toward  the  sky,  its  mouth  half  open.  Elisa  reached 
the  back  of  the  lot,  leaned  over  and  poked  the  pig  on  its  side. 

It  was  ice  cold. 

She  jerked  her  hand  back  as  an  odd  sensation  flipped  through 
her  stomach.  "It's  dead,"  she  heard  herself  say  aloud,  without 
realizing  she  had  spoken.  She  stood  there,  unbelieving,  for  a  long 
moment.  Another  hope  dead,  she  thought  at  last.  You  feed  them, 
you  nourish  them,  give  yourself  to  them,  only  to  be  disappointed  in 
the  end.  They  left  you — one  way  or  another — for  your  pains. 

Elisa  stood  with  her  hands  on  the  fence  looking  down  at  the 
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still  body  on  the  white  snow.  Its  white  hair  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  weather-beaten  poles  it  lay  against.  She  stood  there  she 
did  not  realize  how  long.  Finally,  she  sighed  heavily,  looked  up 
towards  the  woods  above  the  other  side  of  the  creek.  Already  the 
white  snow  was  melting,  dripping  away  from  the  branches  of  the 
half-blackened  trees. 


MAKE  THE  WORLD  GO  AWAY 

Roger  Castle 

Death — 

Come  softly  and  quickly 
Upon  your  firm,  cushioned  feet, 
And  lift  me  from  this  world 
Of  disease,  hatred,  and 
Utter  chaos. 

Master  of  the  Great  Beyond — 

Now  I  am  holding  out  my 
Tired  and  withered  arms  to 
Meet  you. 

I  neither  am  afraid  of  you. 
Nor  dread  you. 
Death,  you  are  my  Friend. 

Ruler  of  the  Silent  World — 

Push  the  earth  from  beneath 
My  feet,  so  I  shall  never  have 
To  gaze  upon  its  pale  and  cruel 
Face  again. 

The  world  is  a  pit — dirty 
And  uncarpeted. 
It  lies  still  and  dormant 
In  the  mist  of  withered  dreams. 
Life  is  an  empty  and  dismal 
Cave  that  echoes  only  darkness 
And  black  despair. 

Death — 

Make  the  world  go  away. 
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IT  WAS  SPRING 

Joan  Bryant 

It  was  spring. 

Our  laughter  sounded  to  the  farthest 

corners  of  our  little  world. 
The  days  were  endless  and  our  young, 

young  hearts  told  us  that  the 

season  would  forever  last. 

But  spring  and  summer  slipped  by  someway, 
While  we  were  laughing,  and  then  it  was 

autumn. 
Smiling  still,  we  wondered  how  time 
passed  so  quickly. 

But  wait . . .  Now  there  is  snow  on  the  ground. 
It  is  funny  that,  looking  back. 
We  can  only  remember  that  once 
It  was  spring. 


THREE  SONNETS  OUT  OF  SEQUENCE 

Charles  W.  Semonis 

I 

Exquisite  dust,  in  you  the  evidence 

Of  God's  pure  genius  is  wrought;  the  truth 

In  beauty  rendered  bare.  An  excellence 

Made  visible,  your  flawless,  vital  youth 

Impels  my  verve  and  resurrects  desire, — 

Refined  and  radiant,  in  which  the  ice 

Of  logic  far  transcends  rude  passion's  fire. 

This  spindrift  hymn  is  my  strange  sacrifice 

To  your  rare  substance, — nude  and  blemishless: 

A  vibrant  synthesis  of  flowing  grace. 

Insatiate,  my  ravaged  consciousness. 

Rejecting  images,  adores  your  face: 

In  you  are  coalesced  the  sphinx  and  dove 

Constraining  me  to  bend  with  anguished  love. 
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A  thread  within  the  fabric  of  your  face 

Is  hostile  to  the  cord  which  binds  your  poise: 

It  is  a  delicate,  exquisite  trace 

Of  youthful  sensuality  which  toys 

With  order  just  beneath  your  girded  calm — 

That  elegant  equilibrant  which  quells 

The  weathers  of  your  secret  self;  the  balm 

Which  heals  your  spirit's  wounds.  Your  face  impels, 

And  I,  though  discomposed,  must  find  a  clue 

To  help  me  comprehend  the  rhyme  of  eyes 

And  lips,  intrinsic  to  the  sum  of  you — 

Yet  alien  to  the  brow  which  glorifies 

Your  countenance.  In  truth,  I  seek  to  know 

The  essence  of  your  smile  which  lures  me  so. 

m 

Tonight,  dear  heart,  let  me  remember  you 

And  hold  the  memory  against  the  day 

Approaching  with  the  dawn.  Let  thoughts  pursue 

Formation,  pattern,  and  design — and  may 

My  heart,  recalling,  be  no  less  than  kind 

To  you,  who,  once,  were  more  than  kind  to  me. 

The  past  has  come  uncoiled  and  fills  my  mind 

With  half-forgotten  words;  the  mystery 

Of  your  unequal  smile  possesses,  stirs, 

And  fascinates  my  fancy  once  again — 

And,  so,  the  truth  in  beauty  re-occurs: 

A  lyric-flaming  testament  to  sin 

Of  discontent.  Yet,  even  this  is  good 

And  brings  more  peace  than  dreaming  ever  could. 


OBSERVATION  IN  A  DRY  SEASON 

Charles  W.  Semonis 

In  a  dry  season 

The  stone  angels  seize  him  with  their  stares; 

Held  sluggish  hostage  by  his  rude  desire, 

He  orbits  perilously 

Between  repelling  poles  of  ice  and  fire. 
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The  canicular  eyes, 

Expressionless  and  cold,  perceive  his  greed; 

The  ears,  obscured  within  the  folds  of  dark. 

Detect  vile  thunder  grinding  in  his  blood — 

Unleashing  ecstasy  in  one  uncoiled  flood — 

And  pounding  on  the  cage  of  flesh 

Which  holds  his  vexed,  intemperate  unity  intact. 

Not  logic's  servant,  no,  nor  passion's  slave, 
He  treads  the  tight-rope  of  the  fragile  norm — 
A  frightful  equilibrium — 
Tempted  by  a  whim,  which  reason  cannot  reach, 
To  transform  best  intent  to  sin  and  calm  to  storm. 

In  a  dry  season 

God  hulks,  wreathed  in  non  austerity, 

And  views  man's  agony  of  choice 

With  chill  indifference; 

The  vast,  implied  I  AM  assures  slight  recompense, 

Indeed,  to  quell  the  throes  of  weak  mortality's 

Unquiet  heart. 

Life's  old,  sad  meaning  is  depleted,  lost, 

And  Truth  is  spilled  like  water  in  the  dust. 

Still  the  urge:  Summer's  baneful  twins, 

Sirius  and  Procyon,  crave  a  sacrament 

Commensurate  with  the  threat  of  circumstance; 

Still  the  knowledge:  Winter's  snow  will  not  bleach  out 

The  baleful  stain  of  one  who  turns  his  love  to  lust. 

What  sacrifices,  then,  for  Right 

Which  withers  in  the  harsh,  white  fever-glare  of  day? 

So:  The  poles  of  ice  and  fire  draw  nearer  never, 

But  Honor's  chaste,  grey  dove 

And  Passion's  vultures  stride  the  air  together — 

Unholy  irony  that  rends 

The  billowing,  inconstant  veil  of  Hell 

In  the  sullen,  sere,  and  sinister  weather 

Of  a  dry  season. 
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ADVICE 

Jay  Roberts 

An  old  man, 

displeased  by  my  demeanor, 

charged  me  saying, 

"Pride  goes  before  a  fall!" 
To  this  I  replied, 

"Tis  true  old  man, 

and  I  have  fallen  many  times, 

and  shall  fall  many  more." 
He  passed  on  righteously, 
not  knowing  truth's  great  simplicity. 
For  he  knew  not  that  what  made  me  fall, 
also  made  me  rise, 
and  that  for  the  time, 
however  brief, 

that  my  will  might  support  me, 
I  could  see  bright  twinklings  on  the  horizon's  edge, 
that  he  would  never  see. 


DAWSON 

Gayle  Toy 

Grandpa  had  never  missed  a  Montgomery  County  Fair,  at  least 
not  during  the  years  that  I  had  stayed  with  him  since  Daddy  left  to 
go  into  the  army.  He  knew  how  much  I  loved  animals;  and  now 
that  I  was  finally  in  school,  he  thought  that  I  was  old  enough  to  go. 
I  had  heard  tales  of  a  two-headed  calf  and  of  a  hen  that  had  really 
laid  a  square  egg.  Although  we  started  at  eight  that  morning,  we 
didn't  arrive  at  the  fair  until  almost  noon,  as  Grandpa's  '41  Chevy 
smoked  and  caught  fire  twice  during  the  usual  two-hour  trip. 

As  we  walked  down  between  the  pens.  Grandpa  made  me  stop 
to  see  a  prize  winning  steer.  I  asked  him  why  he  called  it  a  steer 
because  it  looked  like  a  cow  or  a  bull  to  me.  He  mumbled  some- 
thing inaudibly  under  his  breath  about  it  being  neither,  and  I 
skipped  on  ahead. 

"You  fellers  haul  that  hog  in  hyere,  and  be  kerful  with  'er.  That 
thar  pig's  gonna  win  me  the  blue  ribbon." 

A  mammoth  of  a  man  stood  about  a  fence-rail's  length  away 
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from  me,  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  He  came  ambling  up  to 
me  in  tired,  faded  overalls. 

"Howdy,  Girlie." 

Those  jeans  had  wrinkles  almost  as  deep  as  the  ones  imbedded 
in  his  forehead.  A  hat,  greased  in  front  by  the  sweating  flank  of 
some  long  forgotten  cow,  lingered  just  above  his  left  eye.  As  he 
stood  there,  I  looked  down  at  what  had  once  been  an  $18  pair 
of  mail-order  boots.  He  took  a  step  toward  me,  and  I  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  a  slight  squeaking  noise,  caused  by  many  walks  through 
the  creek  or  possibly  four  or  five  layers  of  cow  manure  that  were 
clotted  in  the  cracks  on  the  toes  of  his  shoes. 

"Say,  are  you  Jake  Edwards'  grand  youngin'?  He  seemed  in- 
quisitive. 

"Uh,  huh." 

"It  looks  like  I'm  gonna  be  workin'  for  your  grandpa.  Guess  I'll 
live  in  the  tenant  house." 

"Will  you  bring  your  hogs?" 

"Reckon  so.  I'm  the  best  hog  man  in  these  parts.  Sure  couldn't 
leave  'em  behind." 

"I've  got  a  pet  calf  named  Blackie  that  I  raised  on  a  baby  bottle. 
His  mother  went  dry;  and  Grandpa  gave  him  to  me.  I've  got  a  dog, 
too,  but  Grandpa  don't  want  me  playing  with  him  much.  He  says 
you  can't  make  a  pet  out  of  a  watchdog.  I  guess  I  got  him  fooled. 
By  the  way,  when  are  you  going  to  move  out  to  our  place?" 

"Oh,  as  soon  as  I  get  this  hyere  fair  wrapped  up." 

In  two  weeks,  Dawson  moved  into  the  tenant  house,  and  during 
the  weeks  that  followed  became  a  good  buddy  of  mine.  The  sum- 
mer afternoons  would  find  us  sitting  on  the  creek  bank  watching 
two  ill-fated  worms  dangle  from  the  end  of  as  many  crooked  poles. 
We  never  caught  much  except  "Craw  Dads,"  but  it  was  not  the 
fishing  or  the  catching  that  mattered.  It  was  the  simmering  buzz 
of  a  lone  dragon  fly  as  he  skimmed  across  the  top  of  the  water;  the 
warmth  of  mud  between  my  toes  and  the  companionship  of  Daw- 
son. 

There  were  two  thmgs  that  happened,  however,  that  tragically 
shattered  the  spell  of  that  summer.  Late  in  August,  when  the  black- 
berries were  hanging  puffy  and  ready  to  be  picked,  I  started  down 
the  cow  path  with  my  pail.  The  dull  thump  of  cowboy  boots  on  the 
loose  dirt  behind  me  made  me  turn  around.  It  was  Dawson. 

"Girlie,  you  can't  go  berry  pickin'  today.  That  whole  thicket 
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over  thar  is  full  of  sick  rabbits.  Your  grandpa's  worried  about  it. 
He's  afraid  that  they'll  give  it  to  the  stock." 

"Well,  I  won't  get  sick.  Grandpa  says  that  if  you  eat  an  apple 
a  day,  that  the  doctor  will  never  have  to  come  to  see  you."  I  was 
very  proud  of  my  medical  knowledge. 

"How  would  you  like  for  Blackie  to  get  sick?  You  wouldn't  take 
to  that  too  much,  would  you?" 

"No,  guess  not.  Think  I'll  go  back  to  the  house." 

The  incident  passed  by  almost  entirely  unnoticed  by  me  until 
three  or  four  days  later  when  I  went  out  to  the  lower  pasture  to  feed 
Blackie.  Fitting  my  feet  into  the  squares  of  wire  fence,  I  leaned 
over  and  called  him.  He  walked  slowly  and  deliberately  up  to  about 
five  feet  from  me  and  stopped. 

"Come  here,  boy.  Come  here."  I  held  a  handful  of  table  salt. 

Blackie  took  one  step  backward,  lowered  his  head  and  began 
to  shake  it  from  side  to  side.  He  then  began  to  paw  at  litde  tufts  of 
grass  that  grew  around  his  feet. 

"What's  wrong,  Blackie?  Here's  your  salt."  I  extended  my  arm  as 
far  as  I  could  over  the  fence.  "Don't  you  want  it?" 

A  large  hand  was  laid  heavily  on  my  shoulder.  I  turned  around, 
and  Dawson  stood  there  with  a  pained  smile  on  his  face. 

"Blackie's  sick.  It's  better  that  you  jist  don't  bother  'em  now." 

"Maybe  he's  just  mad  at  me.  But  I  sure  haven't  done  anything 
to  him."  I  continued  to  wave  my  arm  through  the  fence.  "Nice  boy. 
Nice  boy." 

Blackie  continued  to  back  off  acting  rather  strangely.  I  looked 
at  Dawson. 

"What's  the  matter  with  his  mouth?  He's  slobbering.  Maybe  he's 
cutting  teeth.  Huh,  Dawson?" 

Dawson  made  no  reply  but  used  his  big  hand  to  steer  me  toward 
the  house. 

"Now  you  stay  in  the  house.  Girlie.  Me  and  your  grandpa's  got 
some  talkin'  to  do."  Dawson's  face  was  drawn  and  leathery 
looking. 

I  had  been  sitting  alone  on  the  stoop  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  I 
heard  a  rifle  shot.  Excitement  raced  through  me,  and  I  ran  toward 
the  barn.  The  crooked  trunk  of  the  peach  tree  and  the  half-open 
door  of  the  hen  house  sped  past  me,  in  a  watery  blur.  The  barn  grew 
steadily  in  dimension,  and  I  stopped  abruptly  just  outside.  My 
breath  was  coming  in  short,  rapid  gasps.  I  tried  hard  to  swallow,  as 
my  mouth  had  a  dry,  sticky  taste.  Finding  that  next  to  impossible,  I 
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decided  at  first  to  go  in,  but  then  decided  to  crouch  behind  the  tool 
shed  instead.  I  tried  to  slow  my  breathing  as  it  was  breaking  the 
uncanny  stUlness.  I  heard  absolutely  nothing.  Slowly,  a  figure,  head 
bent  from  his  neck,  came  from  the  open  door.  It  was  Grandpa.  His 
feet  were  dragging  the  ground,  and  cradled  in  his  right  arm  was  a 
rifle. 

"Grandpa,  what's  wrong?  Why'd  you  shoot  the  gun?  It  was  so 
loud  I  heard  it  all  the  way  up  at  the  house.  I'll  bet  you  scared 
Blackie  somethin'  awful." 

He  looked  down  at  me,  stared  for  a  moment,  and  reaching  down, 
crushed  me  to  his  middle.  The  wide  silver  buckle  pressed  into  my 
forehead.  He  released  his  hold  and  strode  away. 

"Where  are  you  goin.  Grandpa?"  I  got  no  answer. 

"Youngin'."  Dawson  stood,  legs  apart,  firmly  anchored  in  the 
center  of  the  doorway.  "I  don't  know  what  Jake  er  yer  grandpa's 
told  ya',  but  I  jist  want  ya'  to  know  that  I'm  really  sorry  and  that  I 
thmk  Blackie  was  the  best  steer  that  I  ever  seen.  And  I  been  to 
fairs  and  stock  shows  all  over  these  parts." 

"Whatcha  tellin'  me  that  for,  Dawson?  I  knew  that  already.  You 
told  me  that  a  long  time  ago." 

"Yep,  he  was  somethin'  that  any  kid  would  take  cause  to  be 
proud  of." 

I  frowned  and  peered  into  the  eyes  of  a  man  that  were  usually 
clear  blue  and  unflinching.  They  had  lines  around  them  now,  and 
they  couldn't  look  into  mine.  Dawson  lowered  them  and  kicked 
a  worn  piece  of  flint  into  a  dry  pile  of  manure-ridden  hay.  He 
made  a  growling  sound  as  if  he  were  clearing  his  throat. 

"Ikie,  Blackie  is  dead." 

My  eyes  still  held  their  fixed  gaze,  but  they  could  no  longer  see 
any  distinct  shape.  Dawson  was  a  red  and  green  smear;  the  barn 
was  a  white  and  grey  smear;  Blackie,  lying  on  the  cold  damp  floor 
of  the  barn,  a  smear  too. 

"Did  Grandpa  shoot  him?"  My  voice  climbed  to  a  higher  pitch 
until  it  was  almost  a  whine. 

Refusing  to  answer,  Dawson  picked  me  up,  sat  down  on  the 
tool  chest,  and  let  me  lie  up  close  to  his  heavy  flannel  shirt. 

"Hush  up  yer  cryin',  now.  That  ain't  gonna  help  a  bit.  You  are 
gettin'  to  be  a  young  lady  now.  And  I  ain't  never  seen  a  real  young 
lady  cry,  so  you  can't  neither.  I  told  you  a  couple  days  ago  that 
Blackie  could  get  sick.  I  guess  them  rabbits  got  into  the  lots  around 
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the  barn.  Even  when  people  get  sick,  they  have  to  have  shots  from 
one  of  them  city  doctors." 

"Did  you  give  Blackie  a  shot,  too?" 

"Well,  sorta — We — yer  grandpa  didn't  have  any  of  them  shots, 
so  he  jist  used  his  rifle.  It's  about  the  same  thing." 

"It  is  not."  My  lower  lip  began  to  tremble.  "Blackie's  gone,  and 
I  won't  have  anybody  to  play  with  except  Andy." 

Dawson  drew  me  a  little  closer  to  him,  and  as  he  did,  I  stretched 
my  neck  as  far  back  as  I  could  because  I  wanted  to  look  at  him. 
I  liked  to  watch  the  wrinkles  and  creases  in  his  forehead  and 
around  his  mouth.  His  eyes  looked  beyond  me  and  beyond  the 
farm.  He  blinked  and  squinted,  as  if  trying  to  get  a  better  focus 
on  something  very  far  away. 

"Ikie,  you  are  just  a  little  'un,  but  I  knowed  that  you  was  really 
a  strong  little  lady.  And  well,  kinda  older  fer  your  age  than  them 
girls  what  goes  to  school  with  you.  I  know  it  ain't  been  easy  fer  ya' 
today,  honey,  but  if  all  of  us  didn't  have  things  like  this  to  happen 
as  we  growed  up,  then  I  guess  we  jist  couldn't  ever  been  growed 
up.  'Cause  when  you  git  to  be  a  woman  or  a  man  you  might  lose 
more  than  a  prize  steer  .  .  .  and,  youngin',  you'll  cry  more  than 
you  did  today."  He  stopped  suddenly,  and  a  grin  spread  across  his 
face.  "But  the  best  thing  fer  us  to  do  right  now  is  to  borrow  yer 
grandpa's  truck  and  take  a  ride  into  town.  Maybe  I'll  buy  you  a 
surprise." 

Dawson  took  me  into  town  that  day,  and  my  surprise  was  the 
biggest  soda  in  Adam's  Drug  Store  "fer  the  smallest  young  lady  in 
the  county."  I  drank  the  soda  extremely  slowly  because  I'd  been 
thinking  about  that  lady  thing  Dawson  had  been  telling  me  about, 
and  I  just  couldn't  get  used  to  the  idea.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
Dawson  became,  from  that  moment  on,  my  idol.  He  bought  me  a 
horse,  which  I  named  Sable,  and  we  rode  together  on  the  farm. 
Grandpa  would  get  mad  at  Dawson  for  not  doing  his  work.  He 
said  that  I'd  have  to  leave  Dawson  alone  sometimes  because  he 
was  having  to  do  all  the  chores  himself.  He  had  little  or  nothing 
to  say  to  Dawson,  and  as  the  winter  wore  on  he  became  worse.  In 
the  spring,  he  was  no  better.  In  fact,  he  told  me  to  quit  spending  so 
much  of  my  time  with  Dawson.  The  summer  months  were  worse. 
Grandpa  wouldn't  let  Dawson  take  me  to  horse  shows  or  anything. 

It  was  one  of  those  sultry  August  afternoons  that  I  shuffled  into 
the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  barn.  Walking  to  the  right  of  a  wall 
of  cow  manure  that  had  been  shoveled  up  to  fertilize  the  "resting 
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field,"  and  stepping  over  a  bale  of  hay,  I  flopped  down  to  the  hard- 
packed  dirt  floor.  I  rolled  over  on  my  back,  and  as  I  felt  the  damp- 
ness penetrate  through  my  shirt,  I  began  to  relax.  Looking  straight 
up  into  the  rafters,  I  could  see  minute  ribbons  of  dust  particles 
swimming  in  the  sunlight.  Some  were  gliding  to  a  halt  on  some 
rusted  horse's  bit,  or  a  smooth-worn  tobacco  stick.  "Why  doesn't 
Grandpa  want  me  talkin'  to  Dawson  anymore?"  I  said  to  myself. 
A  fly  lighted  on  the  end  of  my  nose  and  began  to  rub  his  front 
legs  together.  He  eyed  me  with  much  arrogance  and  continued  to 
remain  in  that  same  position.  I  tried  to  watch  him  but  my  eyes 
crossed,  so  I  stuck  out  my  lower  lip,  exhaled  sharply,  and  watched 
the  fly  light  on  the  remnants  of  yesterday's  grain  mixture  in  the 
cow  trough.  Something  moving  caught  my  eye. 

"Come  on  in,  Andy."  The  timeworn  German  shepherd  of  the 
family  sauntered  into  the  barn.  His  drab  old  eyes  lifted  slowly  and 
stared  into  mine. 

"Andy,  have  you  seen  Dawson  today?"  He  made  no  recognizable 
response  but  plodded  over  to  me,  extended  a  long  crimson  tongue, 
and  gave  me  a  benevolent  lick.  I  put  my  arm  around  his  neck,  and 
he  stiflly  lay  down  beside  me.  I  rolled  over  on  my  stomach,  picked 
up  a  wisp  of  hay,  and  began  to  chew  intently  upon  it.  I  remained 
there,  thinking,  until  I  was  snapped  back  into  reality  by  the  sound 
of  muffled  voices  coming  from  the  next  stall.  I  lay  there  and 
listened.  The  voices  rose  to  a  high  feverish  pitch  and  just  as  sudden- 
ly, subsided.  I  reached  for  an  old  two-by-four,  pulled  myself  up 
and  pressed  my  body  to  the  wall. 

"Now,  hear  me  out,  Dawson.  If  you're  not  off  this  farm  by 
tomorrow,  I'm  gonna  cafl  John  Stewart  to  come  out  and  put  you 
in  jail."  It  was  Grandpa.  I  mashed  myself  even  closer  to  the  rough 
boards.  "I've  only  put  up  with  you  this  long  because  of  the  child. 
She  seems  to  take  to  you.  And  you're  good  company  for  her." 

"Jake  Edwards,  you  turn  me  in,  and  you'll  live  to  regret  it."  It 
was  the  deeper  voice  of  Dawson.  "You  shore  as  heU  don't  pay 
enough  for  a  damned  jackass  to  live  on.  And  if  you  was  in  my 
place,  youds  done  the  same  thing.  That  old  still  ain't  hurtin'  no- 
body. It's  well  hid.  I  made  sure  of  that.  Hardly  any  of  yer  church 
friends  know  about  it  either.  So  I  don't  see  why  yer  feathers  is  up. 
It's  good  fer  a  little  extry  money,  that's  all."  There  was  a  long 
silence.  "And  don't  you  be  telling  little  Ikie  'bout  this  and  tryin' 
to  turn  her  agin  me,  'cause  she  won't  believe  you.  Besides,  she's 
too  young  to  know  whut's  whut,  anyhow." 
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Grandpa  spoke  with  a  quiet  sense  of  a  man  old  in  years  but 
firm  in  his  beliefs.  "She's  been  taught  that  somethin's  wrong  that's 
against  the  law.  And  what  you  did  was  definitely  against  the  law." 

I  heard  nothing  else  until  I  heard  the  stall  door  bang  and  boimce 
shut;  bang  and  bounce  shut.  I  ran  on  tiptoes  to  the  front  of  the 
barn,  and  crooking  my  head  to  one  side,  peeped  through  a  wide 
crack  between  the  boards.  Dawson  had  walked  out  and  had  taken 
his  familiar  stance;  feet  wide  apart  and  his  hands  curved  around 
the  small  of  his  hips.  He  held  his  head  high,  and  his  neck  had  an 
exaggerated  stiffness.  He  exhaled  deeply  and  began  to  turn  ever  so 
slowly.  His  eyes  made  one  wide  circle,  but  his  feet  never  moved 
from  that  spot.  He  raised  his  hand,  long-fingered  and  tanned,  to  a 
position  just  above  his  eyes  and  let  it  rest  there.  The  hot  glare  of 
the  sun  hit  him  full-face  now.  He  stood  so  for  a  moment  and  then 
started  for  his  little  house, 

I  remained  completely  immobile  for  a  half  hour  or  so  until  I 
saw  him  step  off  the  porch.  A  fake  leather  suitcase  hung  loosely 
from  the  end  of  one  arm.  A  blue-jean  jacket,  which  was  now  an 
off-grey,  was  set  back  on  his  shoulders,  exposing  red  flannel  under- 
wear. He  took  a  step  and  quickly  stooped  to  the  ground.  With  one 
hand  resting  on  his  knee,  he  lowered  the  other  into  the  dust  of  the 
barnyard.  It  lingered  outstretched  for  a  moment,  closed  slowly, 
and  as  he  stood,  rammed  deeply  into  his  right  pocket.  He  pulled  it 
out  a  moment  later  and  gave  it  a  few  slaps  on  his  thigh.  It  left 
hand  prints  on  his  jeans.  Hand  prints  from  the  dust  of  the  barn- 
yard. He  looked  down  at  them,  but  let  them  be  and  started  walking 
very  stiffly  toward  the  highway. 

I  ran  wildly,  bumping  into  an  old  saddle,  farm  machinery,  and  a 
rusted  bicycle,  until  I  came  to  the  wide  door  that  led  to  the  glaring 
heat  of  the  outside.  Crashing  into  it,  I  heard  the  loud  slap,  as  it 
collided  with  the  freshly  white-washed  planks.  I  stood  as  if  naked  in 
the  white  heat.  I  had  the  sensation  of  being  burned  and  scorched, 
but  I  could  not  escape  it.  I  wanted  something  to  cover  me  and  pro- 
tect me  from  it.  My  eyes  darted  uncontrollably  from  one  object  to 
another.  I  saw  my  grandpa  leaning  against  the  corn  shed.  His  body 
was  shimmering  and  moving  in  a  wave-like  motion  from  top  to 
bottom.  I  took  a  step  forward,  but  retreated  jerkily  and  whirled  to 
face  the  barn.  The  door  was  still  open.  Where  could  I...?  Who...? 

"Anaannndy."  It  was  more  of  a  wail  than  a  call.  The  old  dog 
came  loping  out  of  the  black  gaping  hole,  wagging  his  tail,  and 
devotedly  jumped  to  put  his  paws  on  my  shoulders.  I  slumped  to 
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the  ground,  and  burying  my  face  in  the  long  hair  of  his  chest,  I 
broke  into  convulsive  sobs.  Small  childish  fingers  dug  into  the  thick 
matted  fur  and  clung  with  feverish  intensity.  Wet,  black  curls  stuck 
to  my  face,  and  a  long,  rough  tongue  plastered  them  back. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  lay  there,  but  my  next  hint  of  reality 
came  as  two  sure  arms  supported  me  against  the  firm  rhythmic 
beating  of  my  grandpa's  heart.  The  air  smelled  of  cherry  tobacco 
and  fresh  preserves.  He  laid  me  delicately  amid  the  feathered 
cushions  of  the  couch.  A  faint  smile  crossed  his  face. 

"You  get  some  sleep,  Ikie.  I'm  going  to  the  fair  in  the  morning 
and  thought  that... Well,  I  thought  that  you  might  want  to  come 
along." 

My  head  felt  full  and  heavy,  and  my  eyes  felt  puffed  and  sore. 

"I  don't  know.  Grandpa.  I .  .  .  don't.  . . ." 

The  bhnds  were  pulled,  and  the  lights  turned  out.  All  was  quiet 
except  for  the  soft  regular  breathing  of  a  not-so-young  little  lady. 

A  SET  OF  VALUES 

Charles  W.  Bailey 

The  liquor  bottle  sailed  over  the  rear  of  the  newly  waxed  ma- 
roon convertible  and  smashed  into  thousands  of  small  pieces  of 
glass  that  scattered  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  of  the  narrow  two- 
lane  highway.  The  corners  of  his  mouth  arched  upward  to  form  a 
faintly  distinguishable  smile  of  satisfaction. 

He  listened  to  the  whistling  sound  created  by  the  convertible  as 
it  cut  through  the  still  June  night  air.  The  yellow  enameled  moon 
seemed  to  grow  larger  and  then  fade  away,  only  to  enlarge  again, 
as  it  glared  over  the  hill  into  his  reddened  eyes.  The  light  made 
the  hood  on  the  large  streamlined  car  shine,  and  the  boy's  chest 
expanded  with  pride. 

Reaching  down  to  turn  the  radio  on,  he  felt  the  steering  wheel 
jerk  and  vibrate,  and  he  heard  the  sound  of  gravel  being  pressed 
down  and  crushed  by  the  right  tires  that  had  dropped  off  the  pave- 
ment. Quickly,  he  jerked  upright  again  and  at  the  same  time  twisted 
the  smooth  steering  wheel  to  the  left.  His  twist  took  the  convertible 
almost  to  the  opposite  shoulder,  but  another  less  forceful  twist  to 
the  right  brought  it  almost  back  to  his  side  of  the  road  again. 

Hearing  the  radio's  faint  voice,  he  reached  down  to  increase  the 
volume,  only  to  bring  in  more  loudly  a  news  program;  quickly,  he 
pushed  a  chrome  button  that  tuned  in  some  lively  "rock  and  roll". 
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The  steering  wheel  jerked  and  vibrated  again  to  let  him  know  that 
he  had  again  left  the  road.  He  repeated  the  twisting  process,  but 
with  a  little  more  difficulty.  "Damned  narrow  cowpath."  He  could 
hear  his  words  slurring  in  his  mouth. 

The  radio  blared  out  a  popular  song  which  he  had  heard  about 
an  hour  ago  at  the  Tipple  Country  Club  dance.  "What  a  drag! 
It's  getting  so  a  man  can't  even  sit  back  and  drink  anymore  without 
gettin'  bored.  More  like  a  teaparty  than  a  dance." 

Rounding  the  next  curve,  he  could  see  two  blurred  images  slow- 
ly trudging  along  the  left  shoulder  of  the  road.  They  had  metallic 
helmets  on  their  heads  and  were  swinging  what  looked  like  oblong- 
shaped  lunchboxes  in  their  right  hands.  He  could  feel  the  left  side 
of  his  mouth  curl  up  into  a  sneer,  and  he  eased  the  steering  wheel 
to  the  left.  His  left  foot  tapped  the  dimmer,  throwing  the  headlights 
on  bright.  The  two  men  snapped  their  heads  around  and  froze,  but 
only  for  a  second.  Their  feet  then  seemed  to  have  steel  springs  on 
them,  and  the  men  tumbled  over  the  embankment  to  avoid  the  on- 
coming car.  About  five  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  two  men 
had  been  standing,  the  driver  jerked  the  steering  wheel  back  to  the 
right,  and  at  the  same  time  shoved  down  on  the  chrome-plated 
horn.  Throwing  his  head  back,  he  shouted,  "You  damned  coal-dig- 
ging moles.  Next  time  Til  run  over  you." 

He  roared  in  laughter  and  stomped  the  accelerator.  Through  the 
mirror,  he  could  see  the  fuzzy  shapes  of  the  two  miners  climbmg 
back  onto  the  highway.  They  shook  their  fists  and  he  turned  around 
in  his  seat  to  yell  something  else,  but  before  the  first  word  could 
leave  his  mouth,  he  felt  the  front  wheels  leave  the  highway.  Snap- 
ping back  around  he  saw  that  the  highway  had  vanished.  As  the 
tires  hit  the  rough  embankment's  slope,  over  which  the  car  had 
just  floated,  he  was  jarred  from  his  seat.  Desperately  he  groped 
for  something  to  hold  onto,  but  he  could  find  only  emptiness,  and 
then  it  was  too  late.  He  felt  himself  suspended  in  space;  the  car 
went  on  down  the  embankment.  He  could  see  the  fast-moving 
rough  earth  coming  up  to  meet  him,  and  then  he  felt  the  jar  as  it 
reached  him.  His  whole  side  was  on  fire,  but  then  the  blackness 
closed  around  him  and  all  was  quiet. 

As  he  awoke  the  light  was  everywhere,  and  he  could  smell  the 
familiar  odors  which  can  be  found  only  in  a  hospital.  Everything 
was  white,  and  the  whiteness  made  him  feel  clean.  He  tried  to  move 
his  right  leg,  but  it  resisted  with  a  sharp  piercing  pain  that  didn't 
stop  again  until  he  was  completely  still.  Out  of  the  corner  of  his 
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eyes  he  could  see  a  white  figure  moving  toward  him,  and  the  move- 
ment stopped  beside  his  bed. 

A  slender  young  nurse  looked  down  at  him,  and  the  comers  of 
her  mouth  rose  upward  showing  two  small  dimples.  "Feeling 
better?" 

"Better,  hell!  I  ain't  never  felt  so  lousy.  How'd  I  get  here?" 

"Two  men  brought  you  in  about  two  this  morning.  Said  you 
wrecked  about  a  mile  from  town."  The  smile  was  now  gone  from 
her  face  and  was  replaced  by  a  serious  gaze. 

"This  the  Tipple  Hospital?" 

"That's  right.  Third  floor,  room  318." 

"How  bad  did  I  bang  myself  up?" 

"Oh,  I  think  you'll  live,  thanks  to  those  two  miners."  The  dim- 
pled smUe  returned  to  her  face. 

He  felt  his  heartbeat  increase.  "Miners?  What  miners?" 

"There  were  two  of  'em.  Said  they  saw  you  go  off  the  road  and 
found  you  thrown  out  on  the  embankment.  What'd  you  do?  Go  to 
sleep?" 

"Huh?  Yeah  .  .  .  yeah,  that's  how  it  happened." 

He  watched  the  nurse  walk  in  smooth  strides  to  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  Taking  a  clipboard  from  the  footrail,  she  glanced  up  and 
looked  at  him  again.  "Police  were  here  a  little  while  ago." 

"City?" 

"No.  State." 

"What'd  they  want?" 

"Information.  Name,  address,  age,  other  stuff." 

"Where'd  you  get  it?" 

"Your  wallet.  It's  in  the  top  drawer  of  the  nightstand  with  your 
other  stuff.  Oh,  by  the  way,  your  father  was  here  about  an  hour 
ago.  He  left  as  soon  as  he  found  out  you  were  okay.  Said  he  had  a 
board  meeting  at  the  bank." 

He  scanned  the  ceiling  with  his  eyes  as  if  to  look  for  a  dirty  spot 
that  could  not  be  found.  "Yeah,  I  guess  he  had  to  go.  A  board 
meeting  wouldn't  be  the  same  without  dear  ole  Dad  there,  now 
would  it?" 

"Huh?" 

"Nothing.  Just  making  conversation." 

He  heard  footsteps  coming  down  the  corridor,  and  the  nurse 
moved  softly  to  the  door  and  glanced  around  the  comer.  He  heard 
muffled  voices,  and  after  a  few  minutes  two  middle-aged  state 
troopers  entered  the  room.  Both  of  them  had  their  grey,  round- 
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brimmed  hats  in  their  hands.  The  captain  placed  his  well-polished 
black  shoe  on  the  chair  beside  the  bed  and  crossed  his  arms  on  top 
of  his  knee.  The  sergeant  had  a  pad  and  pencil  in  his  hands,  and 
he  reminded  the  patient  of  a  snoopy  reporter. 

The  captain  looked  down  at  the  bed.  "Axe  you  Josh  Walker?" 

"Yeah." 

"Want  to  tell  us  what  happened  this  morning?" 

Josh  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  they  walked  out  the  door.  He 
had  lied  to  them  about  falling  asleep,  and  he  was  pleased  with  him- 
self about  how  easy  it  had  been.  The  nurse  came  back  in,  and 
Josh  sent  her  for  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  She  returned  and  left  again. 

He  opened  the  pack  of  cigarettes  and  threw  the  wrappings  on 
the  floor.  Reaching  over  to  get  the  tin  ashtray  from  the  nightstand, 
he  saw  his  watch  behind  the  metal  water  pitcher.  He  picked  it  up 
and  noticed  that  the  crystal  was  cracked,  but  it  was  still  running. 
It  was  twelve-fifteen.  "Damn,  I'm  starved!" 

Ten  minutes  later  a  two-shelved  white  porcelam  table  was 
wheeled  into  the  room.  He  finished  eating  the  flavor-starved  food, 
and  placed  his  smooth  linen  napkin  on  the  empty  plate.  Settling 
back  against  the  pillow,  he  lit  another  cigarette  and  drew  the  smoke 
deep  into  his  lungs.  He  watched  the  smoke  dance  across  the  rays 
of  sunlight  entering  through  the  wooden-framed  window  across  the 
room.  He  was  so  occupied  with  his  pastime  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  two  men  who  entered  the  room. 

"You  the  one  that  racked  this  momin'?" 

The  voice  startled  him,  and  he  jerked  his  head  toward  the  door. 
Two  men  were  standing  there  staring  down  at  him,  and  immediate- 
ly he  felt  uncomfortable.  Their  dungarees  were  faded,  and  their 
printed  shirts  were  far  from  being  new.  The  taller  man  was  un- 
shaven, and  the  other  one  had  a  scar  running  from  his  left  eyebrow 
up  to  the  part  on  the  right  side  of  his  hairline.  Both  were  young, 
perhaps  in  their  middle  twenties. 

"Yeah,  I  ran  off  the  road  last  night."  He  tried  to  remain  calm, 
but  he  could  feel  his  right  hand  involuntarily  patting  the  sheet- 
covered  mattress. 

"We  came  up  to  brang  you  these." 

Both  men  reached  their  rough  calloused  hands  into  their  back 
pockets  at  the  same  time.  Two  long  white  envelopes  were  pitched 
onto  the  white  sheet.  Josh  picked  one  up  and  opened  it.  Inside 
was  a  check  made  out  to  Homer  Ross,  and  it  was  signed  by  Josh's 
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father,  Thomas  B.  Walker.  The  other  envelope  contained  a  check 
for  the  same  amount  made  out  to  Edward  Hines. 

The  shorter  man  with  the  scar  stepped  forward.  "Me  'n  Ed  don't 
want  no  part  of  this." 

Josh  stared  at  the  two  miners  as  if  to  see  through  them.  "Neither 
of  you  want  five  hundred  dollars?" 

The  taller  man  lifted  his  muscular  left  arm  to  his  unshaven  face 
and  rubbed  his  chin,  creating  a  scraping  sound.  "Well  now,  hi't 
ain't  so  much  that  we  ain't  wantin'  five  hunerd  dollars.  H'it's  jest 
that  what  Homer  'n  me  did  .  .  .  well,  we  didn't  do  it  fer  money,  'n 
we  h'ain't  taking  no  money  fer  it." 

Josh  stared  at  one  of  the  checks  in  his  right  hand.  "About  last 
night  before  the  wreck  . . ." 

"We  didn't  come  up  here  fer  that." 

"Yeah,  we  brung  what  we  wanted  to,  now  let's  go,  Ed.  Damn'd 
hospital's  makin'  me  half  sick." 

Josh  tried  to  keep  the  conversation  going.  "Wait  a  minute.  You 
fellows  did  me  a  big  favor  last  night." 

The  tall  man  turned  around.  "We  shore  didn't  consider  per- 
sonalities, now  did  we?"  His  voice  was  bitter. 

"Now  wait  a  minute.  I  was  going  to  apologize  if  you'd  of  let  me 
a  while  ago."  Josh  pointed  his  finger  in  the  direction  of  the  two 
miners,  but  let  it  drop  when  he  had  finished. 

"Bud,  yer  'I'm  sorries'  was  brung  to  our  houses  this  momin' 
'n  rite  now  they's  both  rite  thar  on  yer  bed." 

Josh  was  almost  pleading  now.  "Aw  come  on.  At  least  one  of 
you  keep  the  check  Hell,  be  different." 

Ed's  face  radiated  with  a  faint  glow  of  red,  and  his  voice  was 
unsteady.  "You  looka  here,  rich  boy.  Me  'n  Homer  h'aint  got 
much  'n  never  will,  but  thar's  one  thang  we  do  got,  'n  that's  pride. 
Boy,  we's  poor  folk,  but  I'll  guarantee  you  one  damn  thang,  we 
thank  ourselves  to  be  worth  a  mite  more'n  a  thousand  dollars,  'n 
in  my  thinkin'  that  puts  us  one  stap  up  on  even  you." 

"Let's  go,  Ed.  You  done  said  all  thar  is  ta  say."  Homer  grabbed 
Ed  at  the  elbow  and  gently  tugged  him  toward  the  door. 

This  time  they  left  for  good,  and  Josh  could  hear  their  worn 
leather  boot  heels  clicking  on  the  marble  steps  as  the  two  men 
descended.  He  hadn't  realized  it,  but  he  had  been  sitting  up  in  the 
bed  when  they  had  left  the  room.  He  eased  himself  back  down  on 
the  mattress  by  his  elbows  as  softly  as  he  could.  He  rested  in  that 
position  for  a  few  brief  moments  while  he  thought  about  what  had 
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happened.  Suddenly,  he  jerked  his  eyebrows  up  and  glanced  down 
at  the  sheet.  He  reached  out  and  picked  up  the  two  checks  which 
were  beside  him.  Reaching  over  to  the  night  stand,  he  pulled  out 
the  small  top  drawer  and  reached  in  to  bring  out  a  smooth,  black 
leather  wallet.  He  carefully  folded  both  checks  and  placed  them 
behind  his  other  money.  He  put  the  wallet  back  in  the  nightstand 
and  closed  the  drawer;  then  he  reached  down  and  wadded  the  two 
envelopes  into  one  large  ball  and  tossed  the  ball  into  the  waste  can 
beside  the  bed.  Grabbing  a  cigarette  from  the  pack  on  the  night- 
stand,  he  whispered  to  himself,  "Now  ole  Dad  will  never  know." 


JESUS  MADE  'EM  THAT  WAY 

Jim  Stevenson 

The  small,  chubby-faced  boy  looked  down  at  the  little  girl  who 
was  sitting  in  the  dust. 

"What'cha  doin'?"  he  asked  in  his  husky,  childish  voice. 

"Watchin'  the  bugs." 

"Where?" 

"Here  on  the  ground." 

"What's  the  matter  with  'em?" 

"Nothin'.  Why?" 

"Why're  ya  watchin'  'em  for,  then?" 

"  'Cause  I  want  to." 

"I'm  gonna  watch  too." 

"I  don't  care  if'n  you  do  or  if'n  you  don't." 

"Well,  I'm  gonna  whether  you  care  if  I  do  or  don't  or  not." 

He  sat  down  in  the  dirt  beside  the  little  blonde-headed  girl. 

"What're  they  dom'?" 

"Buildin'  their  house,  stupid." 

"That  shore  is  a  funny  lookin'  house." 

"Oh,  you're  so  stupid.  They  don't  have  houses  like  people  do." 

The  boy  rubbed  his  dirty  hand  over  his  cheek  clumsily  and 
moved  closer  to  the  point  of  interest. 

"Them  shore  is  small  bugs." 

"Of  course.  Jesus  made  them  that  way." 

"Why'd  he  make  'em  so  little?" 

"Stupid.  'Cause  if  he  made  'em  bigger,  they'd  be  so  big  they'd 
eat  people  up." 

The  little  boy's  eyes  widened  two-fold.  "Golly." 
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Suddenly  the  little  girl  violently  smashed  her  hand  into  the  mass 
of  ants,  scattermg  the  insects  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

"Stupid  ol'  bugs!" 

The  little  boy  looked  up,  half  angry  and  half  startled. 

"Hey!  Why'd  you  go  an'  do  that!" 

The  little  girl  jumped  up  and  ran  off  down  the  alley-way.  "They 
were  stupid." 

The  little  boy  jumped  up  and  ran  after  the  girl  as  she  disappeared 
through  the  gate  of  a  back  yard.  She  slammed  the  gate  behind  her 
with  a  taunting  laugh. 

The  boy  came  to  a  stop  at  the  gate  and  looked  at  the  girl  through 
the  wire  mesh.  "Why'd  you  go  an'  do  that!" 

"Those  ants  were  stupid." 

"Why'd  ya  smash  'em  for?" 

"  'Cause  I  wanted  to." 

"I  wanted  ta  see  'em  build  their  houses!" 

"They  didn't  know  how,  so  I  smashed  them  away!" 

"Do  ya  know  where  any  more  of  'em  are?" 

"Bugs?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"Yes,  I  do.  But,  I'm  not  gonna  tell  you!"  She  stuck  out  her  thin 
pink  tongue  and  closed  her  eyes. 

The  boy  returned  her  action  with  the  same,  adding  a  touch  of 
his  own  by  blowing  air  out  and  spraying  the  little  girl's  face. 

"Don't  do  that!"  she  screamed. 

"Where's  some  more  bugs!" 

"I  ain't  tellin'!  Go  find  your  own  stupid  bugs!" 

"I  don't  know  how!" 

"Look  for  'em.  And  every  one  of  'em  you  find  vdll  be  stupid!" 

The  little  boy  turned  around,  his  lov/er  lip  sticking  out,  shuffling 
away  from  the  gate  and  the  little  girl  through  the  gravel. 

He  stopped  and  looked  down.  There  in  the  gravel  of  the  alley 
was  a  half-finished  cherry  lollipop.  He  picked  it  up  and  smudged 
off  the  fine  particles  of  dust,  grinding  it  deeper  into  the  candy. 

He  stood  up  and  turned  around,  holding  the  lollipop  into  the  air. 

"See  what  I  got?" 

"What!" 

"A  red  lollipop,  and  you  can't  have  any!" 

The  little  girl  opened  the  gate  and  stepped  out  to  the  edge  of 
the  alley. 

"Where'd  you  get  it?" 
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"I  ain't  tellin'  'cause  it  'smine!" 
"You  better!  Where'd  you  get  it  at?" 

The  little  boy  snapped  the  lollipop  quickly  into  his  mouth.  He 
turned  and  started  to  walk  down  the  alley. 

"You  come  here!  That's  mine!"  She  ran  up  behind  the  little  boy, 
and  with  her  small  fist,  pounded  into  the  back  of  his  head. 

He  burst  immediately  into  tears,  letting  the  lollipop  drop  from 
his  mouth  into  the  dirt,  showmg  a  red  cavern  from  behind  his  teeth 
to  his  tonsUs. 

The  little  girl  stood  before  him,  giving  quick  glances  towards  the 
house. 

"Hey!  Shut  up!  I  didn't  do  anything!" 

He  took  a  deep  breath  and  let  out  a  high-pitched  squaU. 

"Hey,  stop  that!"  She  desperately  put  her  hand  up  to  this  mouth. 
He  jerked  away,  screaming  louder. 

"I  didn't  hit  you!  I  didn't  do  anything!  Hey,  shut  up!  I'LL  HIT 
YOU  AGAIN!" 

Suddenly  the  little  boy  stopped  and  took  a  deeper  breath,  cut- 
ting the  air  with  an  ear-splitting  scream. 

The  little  girl  slapped  her  hands  over  her  mouth,  her  eyes  shoot- 
ing back  and  forth  from  the  screaming  boy  to  the  house.  She  broke 
into  a  sudden  run  for  her  back  yard. 

Seeing  the  girl's  hasty  departure,  the  little  boy  stopped  as  sud- 
denly as  he  had  started  and,  forgetting  the  lollipop,  ran  up  behind 
her  as  she  struggled  with  the  gate  latch. 

Again  the  air  filled  with  a  violent  bellowing. 

She  turned  and  raised  her  fist  to  strike  a  second  blow. 

He  stopped  immediately,  his  mouth  still  open  and  eyes  wide 
with  anticipation.  She  held  her  pose  and  breath. 

"Are  you  gonna  stop?" 

He  stuck  out  his  lower  lip  at  her.  "TeU  me  where  some  more 
bugs  are." 

"Can't  you  find  some  yourself?" 

"You  said  that  those  bugs  were  stupid." 

"They  are." 

"I  don't  want  stupid  bugs!" 

"I  don't  know  where  any  smart  bugs  are." 

She  turned  and  started  to  work  the  latch  again. 

"Yes  you  do!  You  know  where  smart  bugs  are  and  you  won't 
tell  me  and  if  you  won't  tell  me  where  they  are  . . ." 
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She  turned  around  just  as  he  reared  back  and  took  a  deep 
breath  for  a  second  major  attack. 

"Shut  up!  I'll  tell  you  where  smart  bugs  are!" 

"Where?" 

She  looked  around  her  m  all  directions.  "You  must  promise  that 
you  won't  ever  tell," 

"I  promise." 

She  turned  and  worked  the  latch  free  and  walked  into  her  yard, 
the  small  boy  following  her,  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

She  walked  around  the  garage  to  the  other  side  and  dropped 
to  her  hands  and  knees,  crawling  under  the  thick  shrubs  and  vines. 
The  small  boy  followed  her  without  question  through  the  damp 
dirt. 

She  stopped  near  the  base  of  a  small  tree  and  he  crawled  up 
beside  her. 

"See?"  she  pointed  through  the  cool,  green  darkness. 

"Them's  the  smart  bugs?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"Why're  they  smart?" 

"  'Cause  Jesus  made  'em  that  way,  stupid." 

"Hey,  those  bugs  are  bigger  and  a  different  color  than  the 
other  ones." 

"I  bet  these  are  the  only  smart  bugs  in  the  world." 

"In  the  whole  world?" 

"Uh-huh.  And  right  here  in  my  back  yard." 

"What're  they  dom'?" 

"Stupid.  They're  buildin'." 

"Don't  look  like  the  other  ones,  though." 

"I  know." 

"Looks  like  a  people  builded  house." 

"They're  smart  bugs.  They  make  things  like  people  do." 

The  little  boy's  eyes  roamed  beyond  the  small  tree  tnmk  into 
the  deep  gloom  of  the  shrubs. 

"Wow!  Look  at  that!" 

"Shut  up,  stupid.  This  is  a  secret." 

"Look  at  them  houses!" 

"I  know!  Shut  up!" 

"And  buildin's  like  downtown!" 

"I'll  hit  you  if  you  don't  shut  up!" 

The  boy's  eyes  scanned  the  ground  area  under  the  shrubs. 
"Wow." 
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"Okay.  Now  you've  seen  my  secret.  Let's  get  out." 

They  crawled  out  from  under  the  greenery  mto  the  sunlight. 

"Don't  you  ever  tell  anybody!" 

"I  won't." 

"It's  a  secret!" 

"Uh-huh.  A  secret.  I  am't  tellin'." 

The  boy  walked  out  the  back  gate.  The  little  girl  crawled  back 
under  the  bushes  as  the  boy  disappeared  over  the  lull. 

Throughout  the  afternoon,  into  the  evening,  the  little  girl  quietly 
watched  the  ants  in  their  miniature  construction. 

Suddenly,  through  the  bushes,  in  popped  the  head  of  the  little 
boy. 

"What  do  you  want!" 

"Wanna  see  the  secret." 

"Why?"  She  stood  up.  "You  saw  it!" 

"I  wanna  see  it  again." 

"You  can't!" 

"It's  my  secret  too!" 

"It's  my  back  yard!" 

She  gave  the  boy  a  forceful  push  which  sent  him  down  upon  his 
rear. 

He  jumped  up  quickly  and  pushed  her  down  into  the  dirt  be- 
side the  peculiar  ant  manifestation. 

"My  secret!"  she  shouted. 

"Mme  too!" 

"Is  not!" 

She  turned  and  went  violently  kicking  at  the  small  structures, 
sending  sticks  and  dirt  into  the  au*,  laden  with  ants.  She  pushed 
by  him  and  burst  into  tears  as  she  ran  to  the  back  door  of  the 
house  and  disappeared  inside,  sticking  her  head  outside,  shout- 
ing, "STUPID!" 

The  young  boy  crouched  down  on  his  knees  under  the  green 
gloom  in  the  declinmg  light  of  evening  and  watched  the  thousands 
of  confused  and  angry  ants  clash  about  in  the  small  mass  of  strewn 
rubble. 

"You  bugs  are  smart.  Hey,  bugs!" 

He  crawled  beyond  the  small  tree  trunk  into  the  mass,  fingering 
the  small  bits  of  rubble  which  lay  about  in  a  still  faintly  sym- 
metrical pattern. 

The  quiet  evening  air  was  broken  abruptly  by  a  short,  terrified 
scream  of  pain. 
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As  the  sun  dropped  below  the  horizon,  the  figure  of  a  small  boy 
walked  down  the  back  alley,  over  the  hill,  brushing  dirt  and  small 
pinpoints  of  blood  from  his  hands  and  knees,  weeping  softly  to 
himself  and  mumblmg. 

"Dumb  bugs.  Stupid  bugs." 


THE  LAST  DAY 

Robert  Lewis 

As  the  sun  arose  that  fateful  morn, 

It  greeted  a  terrible  sight — 
A  mushroom  cloud  a-blooming 

With  a  plane  in  floating  flight. 

Death  was  in  the  air  that  day 

And  hate  filled  the  hearts  of  man. 

And  a  man-made  monster  let  loose  by  fate 
Runs  wild  as  far  as  it  can. 

Before  the  sun  had  reached  its  height, 
The  world  was  covered  with  dust 

And  the  rose  like  the  laurel  of  glory 
Had  withered  away  like  rust. 

Planes  filled  the  sky  with  the  anger 
Of  hornets  raised  from  the  nest. 

Men  killed  each  other  for  nothing 
(Only  to  prove  they  were  best) . 

No  place  to  go  to; 

Yet  everyplace  they  were  from, 
These  men  of  crumbled  nations. 

Who  fought  to  be  number  one. 

The  green  was  gone  forever; 

The  sea  had  turned  to  gray; 
The  wood  was  charred  and  tattered; 

Mankind  had  had  its  day. 
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THE  PLAYGROUND 

Donald  H.  Smith 

The  drab  mounds  of  humanity  hugged  the  snow-covered  wheat- 
field  like  lichens  on  a  white  rock.  Scattered  on  the  white  shroud, 
pocked  with  shallow  black  craters,  lay  the  remnants  of  a  rifle  pla- 
toon. Two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  them  stood  the  dead  green 
wall  of  an  evergreen  forest,  their  objective,  where  the  enemy  was 
hidden.  Each  of  the  twenty  survivors  lay  alone  in  his  cofl&n-like 
cavity  of  snow  waiting  to  be  snatched  from  the  cold  of  fear  and 
climate  by  one  of  the  bullets  that  snapped  over  his  head  like  the 
ends  of  a  hundred  bullwhips. 

The  leader  was  young.  All  soldiers  seem  to  be  young.  It  is  part 
of  nature's  law  that  the  young  must  prove  themselves.  He  lay  still, 
looking  out  from  under  the  rim  of  his  helmet,  looking  for  a  place  to 
go.  Any  place  of  sanctuary  in  this  white  purgatory  would  do.  To 
his  left  front,  above  the  rattle  of  small  arms  fire,  he  could  hear  the 
dreaded  approach  of  any  enemy  tank;  its  squeaky  clank  brought 
new  fear  to  him.  He  tried  to  wet  his  lips,  but  there  was  no  saliva 
in  his  mouth.  On  his  right,  a  farmhouse  was  burning.  The  blaze  was 
hidden  by  the  stark  wall  still  standing,  but  the  sound  could  be 
heard  over  the  battle  noise. 

Snap!     Crackle!     Pop! 

"Bobby,  eat  your  cereal,  it's  getting  late,"  warned  his  mother. 

The  eight-year-old  had  his  head  cocked  to  one  side  and  his  left 
ear  down  next  to  the  cereal  bowl  as  he  whispered. 

"The  radio  announcer  on  the  'Tom  Mix'  program  said  that  this 
cereal  would  talk  back  to  you.  Listen,  Mom." 

"Eat  your  cereal,  honey;  it's  late." 

He  dug  his  spoon  into  the  milk  and  Rice  Krispies  and  stuffed 
them  into  his  mouth  as  fast  as  he  could,  hardly  bothering  to  chew. 
When  the  bowl  was  empty,  he  scraped  back  his  chair,  pulled  on 
his  coat,  picked  up  his  lunchbag,  and  ran  to  hug  his  mother.  She 
was  so  warm,  so  happy,  and  so  full  of  love.  He  released  her,  after 
she  had  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and  ran  out  the  door  shouting, 

"We  have  a  ball  game  with  the  other  third  grade  this  afternoon; 
we'll  win,  Mom." 

The  screen  door  swung  shut  behind  hun. 

Ka-wham! 

The  tank  had  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  curtain.  It  was 
pumpmg  88  millimeter  shells  from  its  long  cannon  with  sickening 
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regularity  and  accuracy  at  the  lonely  dark  spots  huddled  in  the 
field.  The  leader  knew  he  had  to  move  or  he  would  soon  be  the 
bull's-eye  for  a  tank  gunner.  The  nearest  shelter  he  could  see  was 
a  dark  indentation  in  the  snow  about  forty  yards  closer  to  the 
darkness  of  the  woodline.  It  was  probably  an  irrigation  ditch.  Ka- 
wham!  The  flying  mud  clods,  snow,  and  concussion  from  a  near 
miss  made  his  decision  for  him.  He  pulled  his  hands  to  a  position 
under  his  shoulders,  pushed  up  and  sprang  forward  running.  He 
zig-zagged  across  the  slippery  snow  and  lunged  the  last  five  yards 
into  the  ditch.  He  hit  hard  on  his  belly  with  his  carbine  in  front  of 
him. 

Whoosh! 

The  bat  connected  squarely  as  it  traveled  around  in  its  anxious 
arc;  the  ball  changed  direction  with  the  suddenness  of  a  lightning 
bolt.  Bobby  didn't  drop  the  bat  untU  he  was  half  way  to  first  base. 
The  three  runners  ahead  of  him  were  tearing  around  the  bases  as 
the  ball  hit  in  the  left  field  corner.  Bobby  rounded  third  base  hear- 
ing his  teammates  yelling. 

"Slide!  Bobby,  slide!" 

Bobby  threw  himself  forward  in  the  air  and  was  one  step  ahead 
of  the  ball  as  he  hit  the  hard  ground. 

"Safe!" 

His  momentum  pushed  him  deep  in  the  snow;  his  helmet  almost 
came  off  as  he  hit,  but  his  carbine  came  to  rest  pointed  directly  into 
the  startled  face  of  the  German  soldier  whose  outline  had  made  up 
part  of  the  darkness  in  the  ditch.  The  panting  leader  found  him- 
self looking  aghast  into  the  muzzle  of  a  machine  pistol.  Impasse! 
If  either  pulled  his  trigger  both  would  die  because  of  the  reflex 
action  of  the  other's  finger.  The  sound  of  the  burning  farmhouse 
crept  into  the  ditch  as  the  two  young  killers  eyed  each  other  and 
death. 

Snap!  Crackle!  Pop! 

"Hans,  eat  your  brotchen  or  you  will  be  late  to  school,"  warned 
his  mother. 

"Yah,  Mamma,  I  was  just  listening  to  the  fire  in  the  stove.  It 
sounds  so  warm  as  it  crackles  and  pops." 

Mamma  was  so  happy  and  soft  and  warm.  Her  kitchen  even 
seemed  full  of  her  love. 

Whoosh! 

He  lay  there  in  the  cold  snow  staring  at  the  carbine.  Mamma 
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was  dead  now.  The  bombers  had  killed  her,  and  Poppa  was  a 
frozen  corpse  on  the  Russian  front.  The  Fatherland  is  dying  fast; 
all  is  gone,  so  why  must  we  die  too?  I  wUl  surrender  to  this  Amer- 
ican, and  we  can  both  live. 

Their  eyes  had  not  moved  lq  the  ten  seconds  they  had  lain  there. 
They  were  motionless,  each  waiting  for  the  other's  move.  The  Ger- 
man had  made  his  decision.  He  moved  his  hand  to  drop  his  weapon 
as  he  released  his  grip.  The  carbine,  held  so  tightly  by  the  leader  in 
his  terror,  jumped  as  it  fired. 

Blam! 

The  wildly  swinging  screen  door  slammed  behind  the  shouting 
boy. 

"Hey,  Mom,  Mom,  guess  what?" 

"What,  Bobby?" 

"We  won.  Mom!  I  smacked  a  grand-slam  homer  and  we  won." 

"That's  nice,  honey,  but  scrape  off  your  muddy  shoes  before  you 
track  up  my  kitchen." 

He  burst  out  the  door  again  as  he  happily  called, 

"O.  K.,  Mom!" 

Blam! 

Han's  head  snapped  back  with  the  force  of  the  bullet,  and  a 
small  hole  appeared  low  on  his  forehead  like  a  third  eye.  He  seemed 
to  smUe  at  Bobby  as  his  head  fell  forward  into  the  wet  snow,  and 
as  the  last  breath  rattled  from  between  his  lips  it  carried  the  word 
he  was  about  to  say, 

"Kamerad" 


INFINITUDE 

Donald  Guinnip 

A  slow  hand  climbs  and  falls:  time. 
Elsewhere  the  hand  is  non-existent  and 
No  longer  does  the  hand  fold  man 
Into  limited  balls  of  dough  thus 
Confining  him  so  low  and  close 
To  the  stop  and  go  of  society. 
O.K.,  Eternity,  flow  past  and  above 
Man's  hampering  hand  with  untold  speed. 
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WINTER'S  LAMENT 

Carolyn  Marie  Murphy 

Cold  hovers — 

Ice  mocks  the  shell  of  warmth  that 

Encircles  my  soul 

You  wait,  Winter — 

Soon  you'll  die,  be  crucified 

Upon  a  cross  of  silver  spring. 

And  then  I'll  run  with 

Fragrant  winds  blowing  my 

Hair  to  the  heavens, 

And  I'll  fling  myself  upon 

A  bed  of  cool  grass  who  never  heard 

Of  cold,  white  nothingness. 


THE  5:18 

Owen  Collins 

I  started  to  amble  down  the  narrow  concrete  corridor  that  led 
from  the  Union  Terminal  and  was  nearly  crushed  by  the  wave  of 
people  behind  me,  I  drew  myself  up  close  to  the  hard,  cold  granite 
and  hung  on  like  a  man  on  a  ledge  fifteen  stories  up.  After  ten 
minutes,  so  it  seemed,  the  rush  quietened,  and  I  breathed  again. 
After  looking  right  and  left,  I  eased  back  into  the  crowd  and  was 
swept  along,  a  leaf  in  the  whurlwind. 

This  was  my  first  experience  in  Chicago,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
it.  I  can  hear  clearly  the  sounds  of  that  first  day:  the  hissing  of  air 
brakes  on  giant  semi-trailers,  the  grating  screech  of  metal  against 
metal  as  cab  drivers  skidded  through  traffic,  the  protesting  groan 
of  a  heavy  motor  as  it  labored  to  overcome  tons  of  inertia,  the 
thunderous  steel  roar  of  the  overhead  trains  as  they  whooshed  by, 
the  vibrant  whistle  of  a  policeman  directing  traffic,  the  unintel- 
ligible, guttural  sound  of  the  paper  man  squatting  on  the  corner, 
the  wail  and  clang  of  fire  trucks  as  they  demanded  right  of  way. 

The  people  seemed  odd  to  me.  Emotionless,  poker-faced,  they 
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seemed  to  be  preoccupied  with  themselves.  Into  giant  buildings, 
out  of  them,  down  streets,  up  streets,  around  corners.  I  thought 
of  the  experiment  at  school  that  had  mice  in  a  maze,  and  they  had 
to  find  their  way  out,  only  these  people  seemed  to  be  making  no 
progress. 

The  wind  carried  smells:  half-rotten  banana  peelings,  pungent 
odors  from  the  breweries,  the  taste  of  half-burnt  cinders  from  the 
smokestacks,  air  that  suggested  it  had  been  breathed  too  long  by 
too  many  people. 

Yet,  I  thrilled  at  being  part  of  this  great  milieu.  This  was  a  great 
machine.  My  body  wound  up  like  a  clock. 

I  had  lived  my  32  years  mostly  in  Kentucky,  teaching  school.  I 
was  not  bad-looking.  My  wife  told  me  that  when  I  wore  my  button- 
up  sweater  and  had  my  best  pipe  in  my  mouth,  I  reminded  her  of 
Gary  Grant  when  he  played  the  role  of  a  college  professor.  How- 
ever, I  know  my  wife  is  a  bit  optimistic  about  some  things — espe- 
cially me. 

I  learned  quickly.  The  next  day  I  hit  the  runway  at  a  pace  some- 
where between  a  run  and  a  fast  walk.  I  prided  myself  that  on  the 
exterior,  at  least,  I  was  one  of  the  crowd.  Palm  Beach  suit,  button 
down  collar,  Homburg  hat,  I  looked  the  part — all  except  cuff 
links.  I  don't  like  cuff  links.  Down  the  runway,  across  the  bridge, 
we  sounded  so  much  like  a  herd  of  buffalo  in  an  old-time  western, 
I  sneaked  a  glance  from  the  corner  of  my  eye.  Yes,  we  looked  like 

people. 

*     «     * 

9:00  A.M.  I  saw  a  crevice  between  two  men  on  the  elevator  and 
pushed  into  it.  It  opened  and  closed  after  me. 

9:01  A.M.  I  had  to  get  off.  Everyone  else  did. 

9:05  A.M.  I  was  busy  analyzing  the  financial  report  of  Rich- 
mond on. 

9:10  A.M.  Griffith  called  me  into  his  office.  "Barnes,  you've  been 
here  six  months  now.  You  should  know  the  ropes.  I  want  a  model 
portfoHo  for  a  lady  on  $25,000,  about  half  income,  half  growth. 
Be  able  to  back  up  your  choices.  She'll  be  here  by  two,  so  step 
on  it." 

9:15  A.M.  I  was  working  hard  on  the  $25,000  portfolio. 

10:45  A.M.  I  handed  a  list  of  the  companies  I  had  chosen  to  a 
secretary.  "Run  these  through  IBM  for  short  and  long  term  pros- 
pects." 
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Cold,  impersonal,  the  IBM  machine  stood  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  room.  All  anyone  had  to  do  was  take  a  company's 
card  and  number,  run  it  through  the  machine,  and  out  came  all 
the  vital  information  on  that  company.  I  had  a  card,  too,  and  a 
number. 

10:15  A.M.  Coffee  was  brought  up.  I  paused,  looking  over  the 
office  of  Black  and  Brothers.  But  nobody  ever  called  it  Black  and 
Brothers.  It  was  always  "Let's  go  down  to  the  Big  Board,"  or  "Been 
to  the  Big  Board  today?"  or  "How's  the  Big  Board?" 

The  thing,  lit  by  neon,  was  about  the  size  of  a  revolving  door 
turned  longways.  When  it  ticked — which  it  always  did  from  9:00 
A.M.  till  3:00  P.M. — it  sounded  like  a  streamlined  threshing 
machine.  Sometimes  churning,  sometimes  crawling,  it  never  stop- 
ped. X  109^^  was  sliding  across  the  Board  now.  Was  that  up  or 
down?  I  followed  X  through  the  reference  board  and  found 
X-Xeroy,  Hi  108,  Lo  106,  Close  107 Vi.  Xeroy  was  moving. 

The  Big  Board  gripped  everyone's  attention:  the  near-sighted 
copy  girl  wandering  jerkily  under  the  reference  board;  the  coy  sec- 
retaries who  knew  how  to  wear  their  dresses  short  enough  to  be 
interesting,  long  enough  not  to  be  repulsive;  the  account  executives 
who  sat  in  their  glass  stalls  facing  the  Big  Board,  talking  to  clients 
and  answering  the  telephone;  the  sharpsters  who  lounged  in  the 
two-row  gallery  and  told  obscene  jokes,  parleying  knowledge  and 
wit. 

I  noticed  one  particularly.  He  kept  making  remarks  to  the  copy 
girl,  following  her  every  movement,  watching  her  bend  over,  her 
skirt  inching  higher.  He  had  anemia,  I  know.  Pale,  cadaverous,  I 
was  sure  death  had  been  cheated.  Narrow-set  eyes,  a  sharply- 
hooked  nose,  and  a  mouth  that  seemed  pursed  to  whistle  reminded 
me  of  an  eagle  ready  to  descend  with  predatory  passion  on  an  un- 
suspecting field  mouse. 

He  was  telling  a  joke.  "You  know  what  my  psychiatrist  told  me? 
He  said  that  I  really  didn't  have  an  inferiority  complex — I  am  in- 
ferior." He  smiled,  an  oily  smUe  that  crinkled  up  his  nose,  show- 
ing protruding,  long  black  hairs  badly  in  need  of  trimming.  I  be- 
lieved the  psychiatrist.  But  this  man  had  money,  big  money  via  the 
Big  Board. 

10:20  A.M.  I  reviewed  the  financial  record  of  Goodland.  Long 
term  debt:  $38,965,000.  More  than  last  year.  Depreciation  allow- 
ance: $3,482,000.  That's  down — bad  signal.  Number  of  shares  out- 
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standing:  79,832,641.  Up  nearly  2,000,000  shares.  Earnings  last 
quarter — $.63,  compared  to  $.72  a  year  ago.  Goodland  looks  risky. 

11:00  A.M.  I  ran  Waterson  through  IBM.  Better  prospects. 
Good  buy  as  now  priced.  I  checked  through  the  financial  reports 
on  Waterson.  I  reached  the  same  conclusion. 

12:01  P.M.  I  was  squashed  in  a  corner  of  the  elevator.  I  held 
my  breath  and  made  it.  The  man  ahead  of  me  pinched  a  secretary 
on  the  buttocks.  She  scowled,  swiveled  her  head,  then  smiled — 
she  saw  Griffith. 

12:05  P.M.  I  stood  in  the  dinky  little  restaurant  across  the  street, 
awaiting  my  hot  dog  and  chili — that's  all  I  had  time  for.  It  was 
not  long  in  coming. 

"Seventy-five  cents,  please,"  the  waitress  rasped  like  a  talking 
doll. 

12:20  P.M.  I  hurried  back  to  work.  I  glanced  in  a  shop  window 
underneath  our  buUding.  There  was  a  painting  of  the  country  in 
autumn — golden  maple  leaves,  fodder  shocks,  boys  and  girls  rid- 
ing bicycles.  Price:  $3.98. 

12:30  P.M.  I  took  the  model  portfolio  to  Griffith.  He  was  not 
there,  so  I  put  it  on  his  desk. 

1:00  P.M.  Griffith  called  me  into  his  office.  "Can  you  justify 
the  breakdown  you  gave  us?"  He  snapped  the  words  through  thin, 
bloodless  lips. 

"Well,"  I  said — my  hand  shook,  so  I  pressed  it  down  hard  on 
the  desk — "IBM  is  the  outstanding  growth  stock  of  the  past  fifteen 
years." 

"Go  on."  His  eyes  were  icy,  uncommitted, 

"Chilean's  record  is  unmatched  in  the  chemicals." 

"Go  on." 

"And  Xeroy  for  the  past  year  ..."  ,  . 

He  cut  me  short,  "Go  on." 

"Same  for  CL&O.  However,  I  think  Goodland  ought  to  be  ap- 
proached with  caution,  so  I  am  substituting  Waterson  instead." 

"Go  on." 

"The  rest  I  recommend  for  U.  S.  bonds.  If  they  fall,  goodbye." 

"The  only  trouble,  Barnes,"  he  glowered,  "who  are  you  work- 
ing for?  Black  and  Brothers  or  this  dear,  little,  old,  sweet  lady?" 
He  tore  up  my  portfolio  like  a  short  story  writer  tearing  up  his 
first  draft. 
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I  closed  the  door  behind  me,  the  door  knob  feeling  cold  and 
greasy  in  my  palm. 

1:15  P.M.  I  helped  file  some  portfolios.  Blazer  #903604231, 
Blmk  #903604232,  Block  #903604233. 

1:30  P.M.  Conference  with  the  superintendent  of  Black  and 
Brothers.  He  said,  "Money  is  not  everything,  but  it's  way  ahead 
of  anything  that  might  be  in  second  place.  We're  not  rimning  this 
business  on  sentiment." 

2:00  P.M.  Griffith  inspected  the  work  I  was  doing  on  Richmond 
Oil.  "Does  it  take  you  all  day  to  analyze  one  company?" 

2:15  P.M.  Coffee: 

2:20  P.M.  I  was  comparing  Lancaster  and  Dark  Gavis. 

3:00  P.M.  Griffith  wanted  a  resume  of  all  developments  of  the 
Dark  Gavis  contraceptive  pUl  by  9:00  A.M.  tomorrow.  That  means 
work  tonight. 

5:00  P.M.  I  drooped  onto  the  elevator. 

5:15  P.M.  I  flopped  onto  a  smoke-eroded  seat  of  the  5:18,  and 
as  it  gently  rocked,  I  dozed. 

5:55  P.M.  Sylvia  met  me  at  the  station.  Good  old  Syl.  If  it 
weren't  for  her,  I  couldn't  stand  it. 

"Gene,  I've  planned  the  most  wonderful  evening."  Her  hazel 
eyes  sparkled.  "We're  going  to  see  the  White  Sox  and  Yankees  in 
a  double-header.  Do  you  want  to  take  the  boys?" 

"Sorry,  Syl,  I  have  to  make  a  resume  of  Dark  Gavis  contracep- 
tives." I  shut  my  teeth  hard,  balling  up  the  muscles  in  my  jaw.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  White  Sox.  I  like  baseball.  "It  has  to  be  in  by 
nine  in  the  morning.  I'll  have  to  work  tonight." 

"But  I've  already  fixed  a  picnic  lunch,"  she  protested,  trying 
to  hide  her  disappointment.  "We've  not  had  a  night  out  in  so  long." 

"Can't  help  it,  Syl.  I  don't  make  $15,000  a  year  on  nights  out, 
you  know."  I  plopped  behind  the  wheel  of  the  powerful  Wildcat 
and  scurried  through  the  traffic. 

We  had  driven  in  silence  several  mUes  when  Sylvia  said,  "Gene, 
you  know  I've  always  gone  along  with  you  wherever  you  wanted 
to  go  or  whatever  you  wanted  to  do,  but  I'm  worried.  Money's  not 
everything.  Sure,  I  like  it.  I  like  our  $30,000  home.  I  like  the  wall 
to  wall  carpeting.  I  like  the  central  heating  and  air  conditioning. 
But  I  want  to  enjoy  life  too." 

Griffith's  house  appeared  on  the  comer.  It  was  always  easy  to 
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spot  Griffith's  house.  It  was  larger  and  more  expensive  than  the 
others.  He  talked  of  buying  a  bigger  one. 

"We  could  never  have  a  house  like  we  have  now  back  home. 
Teaching  and  air  conditioning  are  strange  bedfellows." 

"Sure,  it  was  hot  in  our  little  house,  but  after  supper  we  would 
go  out  and  sit  on  the  lawn  for  hours,  watching  the  twilight  and 
lightning  bugs." 

"We  don't  have  to  go  to  Kentucky  to  sit  on  our  lawn  at  twilight. 
Why  don't  we  right  here?" 

"We  don't  have  time.  You  know  that.  How  many  times  have 
we  been  on  our  lawn  in  the  past  month?" 

"I  don't  know.  How  many?" 

"Not  one!  Besides  it's  not  fashionable.  If  anyone  does  have  time 
to  sit  out  up  here,  he  has  to  build  a  screened-in  back  porch  to  keep 
from  being  bothered  by  mosquitoes.  I  like  mosquitoes." 

"You're  silly,  Syl." 

I  whipped  into  the  driveway  of  our  two-car  garage.  Actually  we 
only  had  one  car,  but  the  salesman  said  everybody  else  on  the 
street  had  a  two-car  garage.  So  we  bought  it. 

6:10  P.M.  "Where  are  the  boys?"  I  asked. 

"The  babysitter  took  them  down  to  the  Little  League  games.  I 
told  her  to  have  them  home  by  6:30  in  case  we  went  to  the  ball 
games." 

Sylvia  brought  the  picnic  lunch  out  on  the  patio. 

"Gene,  you're  eating  too  fast." 

I  slowed  down  for  a  bite  or  two,  but  was  soon  eating  just  as  fast 
as  ever.  Our  doctor  had  told  me  to  watch  what  I  ate  and  to  eat 
slowly,  but  somehow,  no  matter  how  hard  I  tried,  I  ate  too  fast. 

"I  know,  but  I  haven't  much  time.  I  need  to  get  to  work  on 
Dark  Gavis — about  ten  medical  articles  I  have  to  dig  through." 

"What  am  I  going  to  do  when  you  have  a  heart  attack  in  a 
couple  of  years,  or  less  time?" 

"Oh,  you'll  probably  marry  some  dumb  executive  in  a  month  or 
two.  Besides  you'll  get  $50,000  in  insurance." 

"Sure,  I'll  take  the  $50,000  and  marry  another  robot." 

We  sat  looking  at  each  other. 

"Well,  I  had  better  hit  it."  I  had  gotten  up  to  go  to  the  study 
when  Sylvia  called  after  me. 

"We  got  a  letter  from  home  today.  It's  on  the  dresser." 

I  walked  out  of  the  kitchen  into  the  bedroom  and  picked  up  the 
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letter:  Eugene  Barnes,  204  Maple  Street,  Glenn  Ellyn,  Illinois,  zip 
code  6361. 

"I  haven't  got  time  to  read  it.  What'd  it  say,"  I  yelled. 

"Mother  said  that  she  had  been  over  to  our  house.  Everything's 
okay  except  the  weeds  in  the  garden  are  about  head  high.  And, 
oh,  yes,  old  Hiram  is  not  expected  to  live." 

I  remembered  the  hilly  little  garden.  I  came  home  at  four  from 
teaching,  and  many  afternoons  I  would  work  till  dark,  pushing  a 
hand  plow  that  I  had  borrowed  from  old  Hiram.  Blisters  popped 
and  broke  and  the  water  ran  between  my  fingers,  but  I  liked  it. 

Then  there  were  always  things  tearing  up  around  the  house.  Our 
$25.00  washing  machine  was  forever  in  need  of  repair.  Sylvia 
learned  to  start  it  by  pulling  on  a  belt  on  the  motor. 

Old  Hiram!  I  used  to  go  up  there  and  take  him  newspapers  that 
we  had  read.  He  sat  swinging  on  the  porch,  reliving  his  life — the 
elections,  the  gunfights,  the  times  when  he  had  to  buy  schools.  I 
thought  life  had  passed  him  by. 

I  used  to  like  church,  too.  I  was  a  deacon  in  the  Christian 
Church  in  Jackson.  Sylvia  taught  the  beginners  in  Sunday  School. 
Little  Mark  would  never  stay  in  his  class.  After  giving  his  teacher 
his  money,  Mark  would  fly  to  Sylvia  and  clutch  her  legs. 

There  were  churches  here  in  Glenn  Ellyn,  of  course.  Sylvia  and 
I  had  gone  a  few  times,  but  they  were  so  big.  I  never  got  to  say 
anything  in  Sunday  School,  and  expressing  my  opinion  was  what  I 
liked  best  about  the  little  church  in  Jackson. 

But  I  had  to  work  occasionally  on  Sunday,  and  gradually  Sylvia 
and  I  quit  going.  An  assistant  pastor  called  once  or  twice,  but  after 
we  explained  the  situation,  he  did  not  bother  to  come  again. 

"Well,  I'd  better  hit  it,"  I  muttered  to  myself,  and  plopping  the 
letter  down  on  the  dresser,  I  walked  down  the  hallway  to  my  study. 

I  fumbled  around  in  my  briefcase  until  I  found  the  articles  on 
contraceptive  pills.  I  placed  them  on  top  of  my  mahogany  desk, 
propped  my  feet  up  on  the  desk,  tilted  my  chair  backwards,  and 
began  to  study. 

For  some  reason,  my  eyes  began  to  wander  about  the  room, 
coming  to  rest  on  the  bookshelf  in  the  comer  opposite  my  desk. 

The  boys  had  several  books  on  their  shelf:  Black  Beauty,  Tom 
Sawyer,  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  a  set  of  Childcrajt 
which  they  felt  they  had  outgrovm.  We  still  kept  those  little  books 
that  Sylvia  used  to  buy  at  the  supermarket  for  $.19.  We  had  used 
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them  to  read  the  boys  to  sleep  when  they  could  but  pomt  at  the 
pictures  and  make  sounds  which  only  we  suspected  were  words. 

Sylvia  had  her  shelf,  too.  She  kept  her  old  college  textbooks  and 
every  other  book  she  ever  had,  so  it  seemed.  She  had  belonged  to 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  and  I  recognized  Green  Willow,  Pil- 
grims in  Paradise,  Green  Mansions. 

On  the  top  shelf  were  the  classics:  The  Works  of  Tolstoi,  Poe, 
Stevenson,  Dickens,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Thoreau.  My  eyes  lin- 
gered on  The  Works  of  Thoreau.  I  started  to  study  again,  but  I 
kept  thinking  about  Thoreau.  Could  life  really  be  backed  into  a 
comer? 

I  looked  back  at  the  cold  medical  magazine  lying  on  my  lap. 
Then,  I  looked  back  at  Thoreau.  "Sylvia,  where  are  the  boys?"  I 
tried  to  hold  down  the  excitement  in  my  voice. 

"In  here,  getting  ready  for  their  baths,  why?" 

"Ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  go  see  the  White  Sox  play.  I 
don't  think  we  are  too  late." 

I  slid  the  medical  reports  into  the  waste  basket. 


COLD 

Gayle  Toy 

Love  strode  swiftly  out  of  my  life,  today, 
With  the  security  of  a  smirk  WTapped  'round  Him. 
"Love  waits  for  no  one." 
He  laughed  and  ran  on. 

How  cold  I  am 

So  dank  the  night;  so  black. 

The  winds  are  clawing,  tearing  at  my  gown. 

They  smell  and  seethe  of  Death. 

Death? 

Whose  death? 

Someone  who  by  chance  once  stood 

Where  I  stand  now. 
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FREE 

Gayle  Toy 

Crisp,  yet  warm,  the  moon  skims  the  tip 

of  a  lone  owl's  wing, 
Blue  white  in  her  ebony  bed  clothes. 
She  is  free. 

Minute  lamps  flicker  in  the  extremities  of 

Andromeda, 
Bright,  sharp,  yet  soft  in  their  freshly  polished 

Brilliance. 
They  are  free. 

I  breathe  deeply,  deliberately 
And  walk  with  determination, 
Wearing  only  the  wind. 
I  am  free. 

The  night  is  white  with  His  laughter. 
God  is  pleased. 


PURPOSE 

Kenn  Keith 

Notified  by  letter,  I  went. 

Poked,  pushed,  probed.  I  passed. 

I  rode  in  a  train  with  others. 

Laughter.  Jokes.  Tears. 

We  were  one. 

Train  halted,  and  left. 

In  the  cold  night,  we  stood. 

Carted  to  a  Barracks, 

yet  not  to  bed. 

Sixteen  different  ones  yelled. 

Each  told  us  we  were  theirs. 

We  were  theirs. 
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Training  they  called  it. 

Submission  the  quest. 

Push-ups. 

Pull-ups. 

Pin-ups. 

Now  we  were  men. 

We  had  a  purpose, 

a  country  to  defend. 

We  were  theirs. 

The  boat  was  at  the  dock. 

We  were  a  healthy  crew. 

We  were  going  for  our  purpose. 

The  sailing  was  not  bad. 

The  water  was  faulty  and  green. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  peaceful. 

Sometimes  we  forgot, 

we  were  theirs. 

Sometimes. 

The  landing  was  fire. 
It  remained  with  us. 
Through  the  jungle, 
passing  death, 
no  longer  men. 
We  were  our  purpose. 
We  were  theirs. 

The  tree  I  lie  under  is  yellow. 

It  sways,  gently  sways,  in  the  wind. 

Leaves  drop. 

I  am  covered. 

I  am  yellow. 

I  am  dead. 

Where  does  my  purpose  now  lead  me? 
Where  shall  I  now  go  to  fight? 
But  I  think  I  shall  just  lie  here, 
alone  and  safe  in  the  night. 
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THE  COVENANT 

Jay  Roberts 

as  downward  i  spiral 

through  the  so  dark  tunnel 

of  the  night 

bhndly 

irresistibly 

toward  the  soft  salt  warmness 

of  the  sea 

let  there  be  no  talk 

of  cause 

effect 

or  purpose 

little  i  know  of  these 

defensive  ciphers 

still  less  am  i  concerned 


my  covenant 

personal 

sacred 

is  with  the  sea 

we  have  no  need  for  the  mind's 

treacherous  intermediaries 

that  we  may  fulfill  the  law 

the  first  of  all  such  laws 

and  covenants 

preceding  that  of  the  lemming 

by  a  heartbeat 


ARDENNES  '44.'45 

Donald  Smith 

Strewn  silently  along  Siegfried, 
Loosely  lie  the  brave. 
Frozen  fragments  of  the  freed 
Ready  rubbish  for  the  grave. 
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CHILD  SONG 

Kenn  Keith 

Tears  on  a  window  sill, 

drying  there, 

beneath  the  bowed  head 

of  a  child,  watching 

other  children  play  in 

the  street  below: 

An  animal  game  of  noisiness 

being  conjured  before  the 

small  girl's  eyes. 

"Linda,  Linda,  come  away 
from  the  window  before 
you  fall.  Are  you  warm 
enough?  Put  your  shoes 
on.  Practice  your  piano 
lesson.  Don't  slouch." 

(Tears  on  piano  keys  make 
them  slippery.) 


THE  EXAMPLE 

Donald  Guinnip 

Look  here  at  this  man 

And  his  books  and  art 

As  his  nook  provides  him 

The  enjoyment  of  seclusion. 

Yes,  away  from  loud-mouth 

Pseudo-minds  talking  with 

Mindless  heads  clashed  together 

In  their  "profound"  black-is-white  way. 

Fools,  hear  his  voice:  silent. 

This  is  a  real  drinker  of  real  learning. 
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THE  HUNT 

Donald  Taylor 

Slowly  I  crept, 
Heart  pounding, 
Body  trembling. 

Upward  he  leapt, 
Muscles  straining, 
Wings  whirring. 

Quickly  it  fired. 
Hammer  clicking. 
Shell  exploding. 

Downward  he  dropped, 
Feathers  floatmg, 
Blood  oozing. 

Suddenly  I  stopped. 
Eyes  burning. 
Throat  tightening. 


SKY-BLUE  BRAID 

Donald  Smith 

Destiny  knows  him. 
Mud-and-mire, 
Hell-and-fire, 
Pride-and-ire, 
Need  that's  dire. 
Gun  for  hire. 
Low- 
Paid- 
Killer- 

With  infantry  braid. 
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THE  RATS 

Jim  Stevenson 
"Orville.  There's  water  here!  C'mere  an'  take  a  look!" 
Orville  walked  calmly  up  the  slope  of  white,  salty  sand  and 
looked  down  at  Starkie,  who  was  kneeling  beside  a  small  pool  of 
water. 

"It's  warm,  Orville.  But  it's  fresh.  Ain't  any  salt  to  it." 
Orville  dropped  heavily  upon  his  knees  and  pushed  his  face  into 
the  tepid  water.  There  was  a  succession  of  gurgles  and  slurps,  and 
the  water  was  gone. 

"Tastes  fine,  Stark."  Orville  rolled  over  on  his  back  in  the  dry 
sand  and  folded  his  hands  over  his  stomach.  "Ya'  on  the  ball, 
Stark.  Ya'  on  the  ball."  He  mhaled  deeply,  flexing  the  large,  pow- 
erful muscles  in  his  massive  body. 

"Orville."  Starkie  stood  up  weakly  and  wiped  a  bony  wrist  across 
his  hot  forehead.  "You  drank  'er  all!" 

"Why  don't  yer  look  around  the  island  for  some  more,  Stark?" 
He  let  his  thick  arms  drop  into  the  sand.  The  thick,  black  hair  on 
his  hands  was  snowed  with  granules. 

Starkie  pointed  towards  the  small  empty  basin.  "Ya'  drank  all 
the  water  an'  I  haven't  had  none!"  His  eyes  widened  exposing  large, 
crimson  veins. 

"I  heard  ya,  Starkie.  Go  get  some  elsewheres."  Orville  flattened 
his  long  black  hair  over  his  pasty  forehead  with  a  closed  fist. 

"What  if  there  ain't  no  more?"  Starkie  began  to  shake  slightly, 
his  bony  arms  and  thin  face  twitching. 

"Then  yer  gots  the  whole  ocean!"  Orville  laughed. 

"Orville,  if  there's  another  drinkin'  hole,  I  get  to  drink  from  it 
first." 

"Ah,  matey,  yer  gettin'  a  little  high  an'  mighty,  aren't  ya?  Get 
goin'  before  I  break  yer  leg!"  Orville  lay  motionless,  his  eyes  closed. 

Starkie  stumbled  down  the  sand  slope  to  the  edge  of  the  water 
and  let  the  surf  slap  back  and  forth  over  his  hot,  dry  feet. 

"Orville!  Yer  not  goin'  to  take  it  all  for  yerself!"  he  shouted  at 
the  breakers. 

Suddenly,  about  fifty  feet  ahead,  Starkie  saw  a  long  wooden  pole 
roll  in  the  breakers,  turning  slowly.  One  end  became  sandbound 
momentarily,  then  with  the  next  wave,  floated  up  and  was  pulled 
quickly  back  out  into  the  breakers. 
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"Zanzibar.  The  mast  from  the  Zanzibar.  Did  ya  bring  any  crates 
with  ya?  Somethin'  ta  eat .  .  .  or  ta  drink?" 

Starkie  walked  back  over  the  slope  to  where  Orville  lay  sleeping 
beside  the  small  basin.  In  the  soupbowl-sized  spring  there  was 
water.  It  was  half  full. 

Starkie  dropped  to  his  knees  and  peered  into  the  hollow  in  the 
sand.  "Water!  Orv!  She's  a  spring!  She's  filling  up  again!" 

Orville  opened  his  eyes.  They  were  bloodshot  and  angry. 

"What?" 

Starkie  dropped  to  his  knees  and  pushed  his  face  into  the  warm 
water.  There  was  a  sudden  crashing  hammer-blow  against  Starkie's 
left  ear,  and  the  sky  and  ground  became  superimposed,  accom- 
panied by  a  loud,  screaming  ring  tearing  through  his  brain.  He 
rolled  to  a  stop  and  choked  up  a  thick  sweetness  that  suddenly  be- 
gan to  flow  from  nowhere  in  his  mouth. 

He  opened  his  eyes  slowly.  The  blurry  figure  of  Orville  slowly 
raised  itself  on  un-focused  knees.  An  arm  wiped  across  a  wet 
mouth  in  a  ripple  and  the  whole  mass  rolled  over  silently.  A  hand 
rubbed  a  stomach  and  dropped  into  the  sand  quietly. 

Starkie  closed  his  eyes,  squeezing  the  pain  from  his  head,  and 
pushed  himself  to  a  sitting  position. 

"Orville  .  .  .  Ya'  smashed  my  ear,  damn  ya'  .  .  .  smashed  it 
right  in!"  The  ringing  became  a  needlepoint  pain.  Tears  rolled  from 
the  tightly  sealed  eyelids.  He  pulled  his  hand  from  his  drenched 
ear  and  wiped  it  on  his  shirt. 

He  coughed  a  thick,  red  phlegm  and  spat  it  towards  the  water 
hole. 

"I'll  drink  the  next  one,  Orville.  I'll  drink  the  next  one,  and  I 
won't  wake  you  up  ...  I  can't  hear  anything  outta'  my  smashed 
ear.  .  .  ."  He  leaned  back  into  the  sand,  put  his  arm  across  his 
closed  eyes. 

The  ringing  screamed  high  and  loud  in  his  brain,  and  the  blood 
dripped  slowly  and  dried  clinging  to  his  hair.  His  ear  began  to  itch 
madly. 

Starkie's  breath  came  slower  and  easier,  and  the  sound  of  a 
waterfall  rumbled  somewhere  behind  the  ringing,  and  the  scent  of 
fresh  pure  water  tingled  in  Starkie's  nose.  The  cottonballs  in  Star- 
kie's cheeks  turned  to  snow  and  melted  cool,  trickling  down  his 
dry,  cracking  throat. 

"Starkie.  Find  somethin'  ta  eat."  A  sharp  pain  drove  through 
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Starkie's  ribs.  He  opened  his  swollen  eyes  and  looked  up  at  Orville. 

Orville  stood,  his  fists  on  his  hips,  his  thick  black  eyebrows 
shadowing  the  dark  black  eyes  in  the  evening  sun. 

"Get  up  and  go  get  somethin'  ta  eat."  Orville  jammed  his  boot 
into  Starkie's  ribs  again. 

Starkie  groaned  and  struggled  to  a  sitting  position.  Instead  of  an 
ache  in  his  muscles  came  a  dry  burning. 

He  turned  his  face  towards  the  water  hole.  It  was  empty. 

"Get  up,  you  lazy  stripe-shirt,  'fore  I  break  your  leg!"  Orville's 
hands  dropped  to  his  sides,  clenching  into  angry  fists. 

Starkie  turned  over  onto  his  knees  and  steadied  himself  with  his 
hands  against  the  ground  and  dizzily  stood  up.  "Orville,"  his  voice 
cracked,  "ya  drank  it  all  again."  He  was  nearly  whispering.  "Ya 
smashed  my  ear,  and  ya  drank  the  water." 

"Shut  up  and  look  for  somethin'  to  eat!"  Orville  turned  and  be- 
gan walking  up  the  slope  towards  the  sparse  clusters  of  shrubs  and 
vines. 

Starkie  stumbled  after  him,  his  eyes  following  Orville's  tracks  in 
the  sand.  At  the  top  of  the  small  hill  he  slowly  turned  in  a  com- 
plete circle.  The  whole  island  was  sand  and  shrubs.  There  was 
no  place  to  hide  from  Orville.  Just  the  sand  hUl  sloping  away  in 
all  directions  to  the  sea. 

Orville  was  fifty  feet  away  kicking  at  vines  and  tearing  away  at 
small  shrubs. 

"Ain't  nothing  ta  eat  here,  Orville."  Starkie  said,  his  voice  cut- 
ting phlegm  in  his  throat. 

"Look  for  somethin'!"  he  shouted  back. 

"There's  only  these  small  bushes,  and  there's  nothin'  on 
them " 

Orville  was  paying  no  attention.  He  was  squinting  into  the  sun 
that  stood  red  almost  on  top  of  the  ocean.  Suddenly  he  broke  into 
a  run  towards  the  beach.  "Starkie!  Some  of  the  wreck  is  floating 
in!" 

Starkie  looked  into  the  sunset,  and  against  the  glaring  flames 
on  the  water  there  were  massive  silhouettes  bobbing  up  and  down. 

He  stumbled  down  the  slope,  his  left  hand  unconsciously  feeling 
the  dry  crust  of  his  mangled  ear. 

"Starkie!"  Orville  shouted.  "Look!  Crates  and  crates!" 

Starkie  moved  slowly  to  Orville's  side.  Coming  in  on  the  tide 
were  six  or  seven  large  wooden  barrels  and  cartons. 
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"Wait  a  minute,  Stark.  Take  a  look  at  those  over  there."  He 
pointed  to  a  cluster  of  smaller  crates  coming  in  down  the  beach. 

Starkie  squinted,  trying  to  see  through  the  sticky  clouds  that 
covered  his  eyes. 

"Starkie,  them  crates  are  carryin'  rats."  Orville  smiled. 

"Rats?"  Starkie  said. 

"The  ship  sunk,  and  the  rats  climbed  on  the  crates.  Must  be 
fifty  of  'em  on  that  one  box  alone." 

The  crates  bobbed  up  and  down,  moving  closer  to  the  beach. 

"Go  get  'em,  Starkie,"  Orville  said. 

"Go  get  'em?  I  can't  go  out  there  and  .  . ." 

"GO  GET  'EM!" 

"Orville,"  Starkie  began  to  cough  loudly  and  brought  up  a 
mouthful  of  red  phlegm. 

"Okay!  We'll  let  the  rats  off  first."  Orville  brushed  heavily  against 
Starkie,  causing  him  to  fall  to  the  wet  sand. 

Picking  a  floating  board  from  the  water,  Orville  reached  its  full 
six  feet  length  and  began  prodding  a  crate  towards  the  beach.  He 
was  as  deep  as  his  waist,  and  with  each  breaker  he  jumped  with  the 
current  and  pushed  hard  on  the  box. 

The  top  of  the  crate  was  crowded  with  fifty  or  so  large  brown 
rats,  aU  staring  at  Orville,  hissing.  Their  scum-yellow  teeth  glit- 
tered in  the  last  light  of  the  sea-swallowed  sun.  Their  mouths  were 
wet  with  saliva.  There  was  a  sickening  scent  of  rotting  blood  and 
drying  flesh.  Orville  watched  the  rats  hop  over  each  other,  kicking 
and  nosing  into  bones  and  tattered  gristle  of  their  slaughtered. 

Orville  laughed  loudly,  and  the  rats  hissed  and  squealed  at  him, 
their  mouths  yawning  open  and  shut,  their  eyes  snappy  with  fam- 
ine. From  somewhere  there  came  a  sudden,  sharp,  angry  squeal. 
The  rats  churned  and  darted.  The  top  of  the  raft  became  a  living, 
creeping  conglomerate  of  fur,  swallowing  itself  and  spewing  itself 
back.  Suddenly  the  churning  stopped,  and  small  sounds  of  choking 
and  pleasurable  swallowings  were  emitted  from  the  center  of  the 
bristling  fur. 

The  crate  thumped  against  the  sand  bottom  and  tipped,  throwing 
three  or  four  rats  into  the  churning  tidewater.  A  sharp  claw  tore 
at  Orville's  pants  somewhere  underwater  and  disappeared  with  the 
current. 

Orville  moved  around  the  crate  to  the  beach  side  and  placed 
one  end  of  the  plank  on  a  long  rock  reef  that  protruded  above  the 
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water's  surface.  He  stood  poised,  ready  to  drop  the  other  end  to 
the  crate  top  to  complete  the  bridge. 

The  rats  suddenly  became  quiet,  their  tiny,  beady  eyes  watching 
Orville  as  he  stood  poised.  He  laughed  and  looked  around  at 
Starkie,  who  stood  on  the  beach  in  the  darkening  blue  of  the 
evening. 

"Gonna  let  'em  free,  here.  Stark!" 

Starkie  lightly  touched  the  itching  crust  on  the  side  of  his  face 
as  Orville  stood  to  the  side  and  let  the  board  drop  to  the  crate  top. 
He  stood  back,  watching  the  sudden  bolt  of  the  rats  as  they 
scrambled,  tearing  splinters,  jostling  each  other,  knocking  them- 
selves into  the  sea  on  the  narrow  plank. 

A  sinking,  maddened  rat  snagged  onto  Orville's  pants  under- 
water. It  wildly  dug  its  claws  into  the  cloth  and  tore  its  way  up  out 
of  the  water  and  up  Orville's  belly.  He  laughed  and  snatched  the 
rat  in  his  large  massive  fist  and  flung  it  violently  toward  the  beach. 

"They're  here  now,  Starkie.  There's  meat  now!" 

"Orville  .  .  .  they  ran  into  the  bushes.  We  can't  catch  them  ...  ." 

"When  they  get  hungry,  you'll  catch  them." 

The  grey  moonlight  made  the  ocean  black  and  the  sand  silver  as 
Starkie  and  Orville  sat  on  the  slope. 

"Orville,  I  gotta  drink  some  o'  that  water."  His  voice  was  full 
of  feathers. 

"Easy,  Starkie,  Plenty  where  that  came  from.  I'm  hungry.  Yer 
crazy  to  talk  about  water  when  I'm  so  hungry." 

A  stubby  black  bush  rustled  slightly  a  few  feet  away. 

"Gettin'  close,  Starkie.  Meat's  gettin'  close." 

Starkie  crawled  towards  the  water  hole. 

"Any  water  in  there  yet,  Starkie?" 

The  pool  flickered  under  Starkie's  hot  breath.  A  terrible  fear  ran 
through  his  whole  being  as  he  turned  and  looked  at  Orville,  who 
was  now  on  one  knee,  ready  to  rise. 

"No,"  his  voice  crackled.  "No  water."  He  turned  and  plummeted 
his  face  into  the  water. 

"Starkie!"  Orville's  voice  came. 

The  crunch  of  feet  on  the  sand  quickened.  "Starkie!"  The  voice 
was  very  near. 

Starkie  swallowed  the  last  mouthful  of  water  he  could  catch 
from  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  A  searing  rod  of  momentary  pain 
shot  through  Starkie's  right  ear.  Then  it  was  gone,  and  the  ringing 
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was  gone,  and  the  last  swallow  of  water  hung  in  the  swollen  throat 
incomplete. 

"Ya  Ued  ta  me!  Ya  said  there  was  no  water,  yer  rat!"  Orville 
held  his  breath  for  a  second.  Slowly,  softly  at  first,  he  began  to 
laugh. 

"Why  don't  you  come  out!"  he  shouted  at  the  bushes. 

Somewhere  in  the  distance  he  could  hear  hissing  and  squealing 
of  rodents  squirming  into  a  carcass. 

Orville's  stomach  burned  with  pain  as  he  chewed  the  inside  of 
his  cheeks.  His  eyes  sparkled.  They  met  Starkie. 

"Matey " 

The  whole  island  vibrated  in  a  hissing  squealing  chorus. 

Content,  Orville  stretched  out  beside  the  small  pool  of  luke- 
warm water.  He  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  stomach  and  chuckled. 
The  chuckle  turned  to  a  gurgle,  and  the  rats  slinked  silently  past 
Starkie's  bones.  Beady  eyes  looked  ahead  of  whiskered  muzzles. 
Hair  bristled  and  yellow  scum  teeth  glittered  in  the  fading  moon- 
light, and  tiny  chatters  of  contentment  rose  from  the  island. 


STAGNANT 

Gayle  Toy 

Scores  of  Someones  throughout  Time 
Filled  their  lungs  with  a  poisonous  gas 
Called  Self-Pity. 

Nausea  resulted  and  they  vomited  up 
Their  Pride. 

Scores  of  Someones  looked  and  saw 

Their  self-annihilation 

But  closed  tight  their  lids. 

And  drowned  in  the  stagnant  cesspool 

Of  the  "We." 

Only  to  float  to  the  top  an  eternity  later 
And  find  that  "Ape"  had  been  their  Essence; 
Then:  only  raft,  the  "I." 
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ALL  THE  SHADES  OF  GRAY 

Joyce  Woolery 

Characters 

These  characters  do  not  have  names.  They  can  be  the  lady  next 
door  or  the  men  you  meet  in  the  bus  on  your  way  to  work. 

WOMAN  NUMBER  ONE  PREACHER'S  WIFE 

WOMAN  NUMBER  TWO  TEENAGER  NUMBER  ONE 

YOUNG  MAN  NUMBER  ONE     TEENAGER  NUMBER  TWO 

YOUNG  LADY  NUMBER  ONE  DEACON  NUMBER  ONE 

OLD  MAN  NUMBER  ONE  PREACHER 

CHILD  NUMBER  ONE 

Scene  I. 

Enough  scenery  should  be  placed  on  the  stage  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  a  pulpit  and  pews  in  a  church.  It  may  be  very  abstract 
and  should  have  very  soft  lighting.  The  people  should  barely  be 
visible. 

The  time  is  unimportant.  It  may  be  any  church  gathering,  day 
or  night. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  the  preacher  is  behind  the  pulpit  and  ten 
people  are  scattered  in  the  pews.  All  are  motionless.  A  spotlight 
suddenly  lights  the  area  around  a  rather  large,  matronly  woman. 
Her  hat  and  dress  do  not  match,  and  sprigs  of  hair  poke  unfettered 
from  beneath  her  hat.  She  rises  and  speaks.  She  never  takes  her 
eyes  off  the  preacher  and  nods  her  head  in  agreement  with  him  at 
various  times.  The  color  of  the  spotlight  ranges  from  black  to  white 
as  the  thoughts  vary. 


NOTE:  The  italicized  part  of  thought,  which  is  of  course  the  preacher,  may 
be  said  in  a  hollow  voice  by  the  speaker  of  the  moment  or  the  preacher 
himself  may  interrupt. 

WOMAN  NUMBER  ONE:  Reverend,  I  shore  wish  you'd  git  to 
the  point.  My  back  is  killin'  me.  I  shoulda'  never  tried  to  do  all 
that  washin'  and  ironin'  yesterday.  (She  nods  as  if  agreeing  with 
the  preacher.)  But  Sallie  Lou's  just  had  to  have  that  white  dress 
and  Buddy  Joe — he's  awful  handsome.  He  might  make  somethin' 
outa'  hisself.  Imagin'  me  settin'  in  a  big,  black  limousine  with 
Buddy  Joe!  Him  smokin'  a  big  cigar.  Amen,  preacher.  You  said  a 
mouth  full  then.  Oh,  Lord,  please  let  me  raise  my  children  right. 
They're  aU  I  got.  //  you  lived  every  day  as  if  it  were  your  last,  you 
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would  certainly  change  your  way  of  living.  Amen,  preacher,  (She 
sits  down  and  again  becomes  motionless.) 

(The  spotlight  focuses  on  WOMAN  NUMBER  TWO.  She  is 
a  small,  attractive  woman  in  her  early  thirties.  She  is  dressed  neatly, 
and  she  has  carefully  groomed  her  hair.  It  is  becoming,  although 
not  in  the  latest  style.  She  stands  and  speaks.) 

WOMAN  NUMBER  TWO:  I'U  bet  she  bleaches  her  hau:.  What 
Harry  sees  in  her,  I'll  never  know.  She'll  have  to  fight  me  for  hun, 
though.  I  love  him  regardless  of  what  he's  done.  If  he'd  come  to 
church  with  me,  the  preacher  might  be  able  to  straighten  him  out. 
I  think  he  still  loves  me.  She's  just  got  him  interested  for  the  mo- 
ment. He'll  come  back  to  me.  I  could  scratch  her  eyes  out!  Love  is 
intangible.  Is  it  preacher?  I  can  touch  it.  I  touch  it  every  time  I 
bathe  my  httle  son.  Every  time  I  put  my  hand  to  a  sick  child's  fore- 
head. That  must  have  been  what  Christ  meant  by  love.  I  wonder 
if  Harry's  thinking  about  her  now.  (She  sits  down  and  becomes 
motionless.)  (The  spothght  picks  up  a  young  man.  He  is  well- 
dressed.  He  is  very  handsome.  His  arm  is  around  the  chair  next  to 
him.  He  looks  fondly  at  the  girl  sitting  there.  He  is  seriously  at- 
tentive to  the  preacher  at  times,  but  he  always  gazes  back  at  the 
girl.) 

YOUNG  MAN  NUMBER  ONE:  Lord  knows  I  love  her.  She's 
beautiful.  Daddy  is  so  concerned  about  having  a  male  heir  in  the 
family.  She'll  give  him  one.  She's  built  to  bear  children.  Lots  of 
them.  I  want  lots  of  them,  too.  Jesus  said  that  it  was  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  en- 
ter the  kingdom  of  God.  He's  throwing  that  at  me.  I  don't  belong 
in  this  church.  None  of  them  trust  me.  Just  because  I  have  money, 
they  act  like  it's  some  sort  of  crime.  We  won't  go  here  much  longer. 
She'll  realize  how  they  feel  about  me,  and  we'll  hunt  a  new  church. 
She  loves  me.  I  could  make  a  slave  out  of  her.  I  believe  she  would 
do  anything  for  me.  She's  wrapped  around  my  little  finger.  Well,  I 
have  to  hand  it  to  her.  She's  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks,  but 
she  can  make  a  man  feel  mighty  good.  You  can't  tell  she  was  once 
disgracefully  poor.  Of  course,  it  took  quite  a  while  to  make  enough 
of  a  lady  of  her  to  present  her  to  Mother.  Mother  still  doesn't  like 
her;  but  Mother  is  a  trooper.  She's  a  real  lady.  She  can  hide  her 
feelings.  My  wife  feels  right  at  home  with  Mother.  And  Jesus  used 
another  parable  to  illustrate  this  point.  .  .  .  (He  becomes  motion- 
less.) 
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(The  spotlight  moves  to  the  young  lady.  She  is  beautifully 
groomed.  Her  hair  is  set  in  the  latest  style.  She  frequently  returns 
the  looks  given  her  by  her  husband.) 

YOUNG  LADY  NUMBER  ONE:  Pompous  fool.  I  hate  him 
and  his  doting,  foolish  mother.  They  think  they're  such  hot  stuff. 
He  makes  me  sick.  I  wouldn't  have  married  him  except  for  Mom 
and  Pop  and  the  kids.  I  could  never  make  enough  money  to  help 
them  without  his  help.  If  he  hadn't  been  so  aboveboard,  maybe  he 
could  have  just  visited  me  now  and  then  and  paid  me  for  it.  We 
could  have  both  stayed  free.  Oh,  but  he's  the  innocent  type.  He 
didn't  even  realize  my  proposition  meant  anything  but  marriage. 
If  I  can  just  stand  him  for  another  year  or  two,  I'll  get  out  of  the 
damn  mess  for  good.  (She  becomes  motionless.) 

(The  spotlight  moves  to  an  old  man.  He  stands  and  speaks.  He 
leans  his  gnarled  frame  on  a  homemade  crutch.) 

OLD  MAN  NUMBER  ONE:  The  Lord  God  sent  His  only  son 
here  to  save  us  from  our  sins.  Do  we  give  thanks  to  Him?  Do  we 
honor  Him  for  it?  We  should  get  down  on  our  knees  and  give  praise 
to  Him  every  night  of  our  lives.  Amen!  Emma,  I  do  pray.  Every 
night  I  pray  that  I'll  be  able  to  meet  you  in  heaven  that  very  night. 
Lord  God,  bless  Emma  and  don't  keep  me  away  from  her  much 
longer.  I  need  her  so  much,  Lord.  (He  sits  down  and  remains  mo- 
tionless.) 

(The  spotlight  moves  to  a  child  fidgeting  in  his  seat.  He  stands 
and  speaks.) 

CHILD  NUMBER  ONE:  Lord,  make  me  like  Superman.  I'd  do 
everybody  good  and  nobody  bad.  I'd  help  the  old  people  and  every- 
thing. Couldn't  you  do  it,  Lord?  Amen.  (He  takes  a  hymnal  down 
from  the  rack.)  I'd  like  to  hit  Molly  over  the  head  with  this.  I  hate 
girls.  I  wish  she'd  leave  me  alone.  As  ye  must  have  the  faith  of  a 
child.  Is  that  faith  like  me?  I'll  bet  I  can  fly.  I've  got  faith.  I'll  try 
when  I  get  home.  (He  sits  down  and  remains  motionless.) 

(Now  the  preacher's  wife  comes  into  the  spotlight.  She  is  a  tall, 
thin  woman  and  is  dressed  rather  poorly.  She  never  takes  her  eyes 
from  her  husband's  face.  She  stands  to  speak. ) 

PREACHER'S  WIFE:  I  wish  he'd  stop  digressing.  If  he'd  just 
follow  what  I  write  down  each  time,  he'd  be  another  Peter  Mar- 
shall. Oh,  I  wish  he'd  stand  still.  He  looks  so  ridiculous  sometimes. 
I  wish  he'd  look  at  the  audience  instead  of  the  back  wall.  I'm  afraid 
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he'll  never  learn.  Well,  I've  tried.  (She  sits  down  and  remains  mo- 
tionless.) 

(The  spotlight  is  centered  on  two  teenagers.  They  are  busily 
passing  notes.  One  stands  and  speaks,  and  then  the  other  does  the 
same.) 

TEENAGER  NUIvIBER  ONE:  Mrs.  MacPherson  can  wear 
the  corniest  hairdos.  I  don't  like  her  anyway.  She's  ugly,  (Passes  a 
note.)  I  hope  that  note  explains  to  her  why  Glenn  doesn't  come 
around  any  more.  She  thinks  he  quit  me,  but  I  quit  him.  She's  dying 
to  go  out  with  him.  I  couldn't  stand  it  if  she  did.  He's  the  only  boy 
I'll  ever  love.  I  just  know  it.  He  won't  come  back  to  me  though.  I 
shouldn't  have  given  him  back  his  class  ring  that  last  time.  I  could 
kick  myself.  If  I  can  get  that  date  with  Bill  that  I  want,  maybe 
Glenn  will  see  that  I  mean  business  and  come  back  to  me.  Or 
maybe  if  I'm  prom  queen.  .  .  . 

TEENAGER  NUMBER  TWO:  I  wish  she'd  stop  passing  notes 
to  me.  I  can  barely  concentrate  on  what  the  Reverend  is  saying.  I 
can't  blame  her  though.  She  thinks  I'm  just  like  her  and  the  rest  of 
the  gang.  If  I  should  let  them  find  out  how  seriously  I  feel  about  the 
church,  they'd  drop  me  like  a  hot  potato.  I  like  to  run  around  with 
them — they're  really  good  kids  down  deep.  They  just  don't  think 
seriously.  I  wish  I  had  more  courage.  They  might  respect  me  if  I 
told  them  how  I  feel.  (She  answers  the  note.)  All  she's  concerned 
with  is  boys.  They  are  nice  .  .  .  especially  Ted.  He's  always  at 
church.  He's  such  a  nice  boy.  If  I  could  get  a  date  with  him,  my 
life  would  be  complete.  I  must  listen  to  the  sermon.  And  then  you 
must  take  one  final  step  for  Jesus.  .  .  . 

(The  spotlight  picks  up  a  deacon.  He  is  listening  attentively  to 
the  preacher.  He  nods  frequently  in  agreement  with  him.) 

DEACON  NUMBER  ONE:  Do  you  feel  you  have  won  any  lost 
souls  to  Christ?  Speaking  of  lost  souls,  preacher,  you'U  be  one 
whenever  we  have  our  next  board  meeting.  I'm  in  favor  of  getting 
rid  of  you,  and  so  is  Bob.  You're  just  too  young.  I  tried  to  tell  them 
that  when  we  hired  you.  They  wouldn't  listen  to  me.  Now  they're 
regretting  it.  Teaching  evolution!  Indeed!  Saying  they  taught  it  in 
college.  Saying  that  you  can  believe  in  both  evolution  and  the  Bible. 
We  don't  intend  to  expose  our  children  to  your  fanatical  ways.  En- 
joy your  radicalism  while  you  can,  Mr.  Preacher,  sir. 
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Scene  II 

(The  stage  light  brightens.  The  people  come  alive.  The  preacher 
walks  to  the  back  of  the  church  and  shakes  hands  with  them.  They 
all  file  out  saying,  "Sure  was  a  good  sermon,"  "That  was  your  best 
sermon  yet."  "Excellent  sermon,"  etc.  The  people  file  off  the  stage 
and  the  preacher  is  spotlighted  as  he  speaks.) 

PREACHER:  I  love  this  church.  It  is  the  best  one  I've  ever  had. 
The  people  seem  so  interested.  They're  all  good  people.  I  guess 
this  is  the  only  church  I've  ever  seen  in  which  everybody  helps 
everybody  else  like  the  Bible  says.  They  sure  live  up  to  Christ's 
teachings  here!  (The  spotlight  dims  as  he  talks,  as  do  the  stage 
lights.  Finally  all  is  dark.  The  curtain  falls.) 


WHAT  DOES  THE  WILD  ROSE 
KNOW  OF  HATE 

D.  Wayne  Bearbower 

What  does  the  wild  rose  know  of  hate? 

She  concerns  herself  not  with  such  man-made  strife. 

She  curtsies  and  sparkles  and  loves  the  sun, 

In  some  distant  paradise  where  few  men  gather. 

Those  that  do  come  are  tender  and  care  for  her. 

And  fondle  her  lovingly  but  not  destroying  her. 

She  enjoys  such  admiration,  but 

Never  longs  for  it,  so  alone  and  pure  and  unworried. 

She  tucks  away  at  eventide,  and  dreams  beautiful  hopes. 

But  awakens  not  disappointed,  only  pleased  with 

more  sun. 

Her  admirers  look,  and  long,  and  then  leave 

wistfully  wishing. 

They  must  return,  and  hate,  and  know  anguish,  and 

fear  death. 

The  lovely  admu-ed,  only,  stays  on  in  paradise. 

And  what  of  death?  She  fears  not,  so  knows  no  sting. 
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THE  DETOUR 

J.  R.  Eastland 

It  was  a  helluva  hot  Mississippi  day,  and  the  speed  of  the  car  did 
not  make  it  any  cooler.  It  was  one  of  those  days  when  the  back  of 
your  shirt  gets  soaked  and  sticks  to  the  seat.  The  road  to  CrossvLUe 
was  long  and  straight.  Pine  trees  formed  endless  columns  broken 
by  an  occasional  weather-beaten  shack.  If  both  shack  doors  were 
open,  you  could  see  right  through  them.  The  sun  shimmered  off 
the  black  tar  and  danced  before  you,  forming  pools  of  water  in  the 
road.  The  large  holes  in  the  aging  road  kept  you  shifting  from  side 
to  side  as  you  dodged  them. 

The  three  men  had  met  in  Oxford  and  had  been  grouped  during 
their  training.  Jim,  the  Negro  man,  was  driving  the  car.  He  handled 
the  car  with  his  usual  ease  and  poise.  He  knew  this  part  of  the 
state  as  well  as  you  know  your  own  back  yard,  for  he  had  been 
raised  here  in  a  shack  similar  to  the  ones  that  were  along  the  road. 
This  was  his  first  trip  back  in  about  five  years.  He  had  gone  North 
and  was  working  days  and  attending  night  classes.  Frank  and  Ira 
were  from  New  York.  Frank's  short  musclar  arm  trailed  out  of  the 
window  in  a  vain  attempt  to  direct  some  air  into  the  car.  Ira  found 
the  back  seat  cramped  as  he  dozed.  They  knew  what  it  was  like 
down  here  for  people  like  Jim. 

Smoke  was  seen  rising  from  a  small  clearing  ahead.  A  group  of 
Negroes  had  gathered  beside  the  smoldering  ashes  which  had  once 
been  a  wooden  structure. 

"Let's  stop  and  see  what  happened,"  said  Frank. 

Jim  swung  the  car  into  the  clearing  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  three 
got  out. 

"Did  everyone  get  out?"  Jim  asked. 

"There  weren't  nobody  inside.  It  wuz  our  church,  and  some  no- 
good  trash  burned  it  last  night,"  came  the  reply. 

Jim  inquired  further  and  found  out  that  during  the  night  a  group 
of  white  men  had  been  seen  around  the  church. 

There  was  a  police  cruiser  there,  and  one  officer  had  been  looking 
at  their  license  plate.  The  tall,  lanky  officer  sauntered  over, 

"You  boys  a  long  way  frum  home,  ain't  ya?"  he  asked. 

Ira  replied,  "Yes,"  without  volunteering  any  more  information. 

"Ya'U  gorma  be  'round  here  long?" 

"We're  going  to  Crossville,"  Ira  replied. 
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"If  ya'll  start  any  trouble  round  here,  you  gonna  end  up  in  jail," 
the  officer  said. 

Under  the  scrutiny  of  the  officer  they  got  into  their  car  and 
started  on  to  CrossvUle.  Jim  saw  him  get  into  his  cruiser  and  pull 
out  a  short  way  behind  them. 

"We're  going  to  see  more  of  him,"  Jim  told  the  other  two. 

Carefully  holding  the  car  on  the  speed  limit,  Jim  watched  the 
advancing  cruiser's  red  light  come  on  and  heard  the  siren.  He 
pulled  the  car  to  the  shoulder  of  the  road. 

The  officer  advanced,  saying,  "You  boys  shore  do  drive  fast." 

Jim  made  a  feeble  protest,  but  he  knew  that  it  would  do  no  good. 

"I'll  give  you  an  escort  into  town  and  right  to  the  jail  house," 
said  the  officer. 

They  followed  him  into  a  town  which  had  a  population  of  about 
two  thousand.  The  main  street  was  tar  with  worn  places  and  cob- 
blestones showing  through.  As  the  car  crept  along,  Jim  saw  that  off 
the  main  street  ran  others  of  sand,  which  made  the  town  look  as 
if  it  had  come  out  of  another  era.  The  store  fronts  were  unpainted 
and  streaked  with  soot.  The  jail  was  a  foreboding-looking  building, 
distinguished  from  the  others  only  by  its  bars.  The  inside  was 
drearier  than  they  had  imagined. 

"Where  do  we  pay  our  fine?"  asked  Frank. 

"You  boys  jest  cool  off  a  little  in  that  there  cell,  and  I'll  fetch 
the  judge." 

"They  sure  don't  try  to  hide  their  feelings  about  this,  do  they?" 
Frank  asked. 

As  the  men  waited  in  the  cell,  it  became  evident  that  no  rush  was 
being  made  to  get  the  judge.  The  hours  passed,  and  still  they  sat 
in  their  prison.  That  afternoon  the  judge  arrived  and  set  their  bail. 
The  three  managed  to  get  enough  money  together  to  pay  their  fines. 

They  emerged  from  the  jaU  into  the  sweltering  afternoon.  The 
major  part  of  the  day  had  been  wasted;  so  they  would  have  to 
drive  into  the  night  to  get  to  their  headquarters  in  Crossville. 

They  passed  out  of  the  decaying  town  and  on  to  the  open  road 
with  the  same  pine  trees  and  shacks.  Their  first  experience  in  the 
state  had  been  what  they  had  expected.  A  few  miles  down  the 
road  they  came  upon  a  detour  sign.  It  seemed  strange,  for  there 
were  no  evidence  of  any  construction. 

"Sometimes  they  put  these  signs  up  weeks  before  they  start 
working.  So  you  never  can  tell  if  they've  started  or  not,"  Jim  said. 
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He  slowed  the  car  and  followed  the  detour  arrow  down  a  bumpy 
sand  road.  They  were  creeping  now,  and  the  sun  felt  as  if  it  would 
melt  them.  The  dust  soon  seeped  into  every  comer  of  the  car.  They 
could  feel  it  grind  between  their  teeth.  Breathing  became  a  little 
harder  with  the  dust  filling  the  air.  They  began  to  joke  about  it, 
saying  how  nice  it  would  be  to  get  to  Crossville  and  to  a  cold 
shower. 

AU  at  once  a  man  darted  out  of  the  woods  waving  his  arms 
wildly. 

"Stop,  stop!"  he  yelled.  "Help  me,  my  wife's  been  snake  bit." 

Jim  abruptly  stopped  the  car.  The  three  men  jumped  out. 

"Where  is  she?"  yelled  Ira. 

"Back  here,"  he  replied,  "in  the  swamp.  We  wuz  gittin'  far  wood 
when  she  wuz  bit." 

The  three  men  followed  him  into  the  woods. 

Not  twenty  minutes  later  two  men  emerged  from  the  woods  and 
got  into  the  car.  They  drove  it  through  the  ditch  and  into  the  un- 
derbrush. 

From  the  steps  of  the  jail  house  the  oflBcer  smiled  as  he  watched 
a  distant  billow  of  smoke  rise  from  the  woods. 


AN  EXPLANATION 

Kenn  Keith 

God  made  our  souls  a 

pencil, 

then  dirceted  us  to  write; 

and  we  do  it  tearfully, 

with  a  fervent  fright. 

So  when  our  tome  is 

finished, 

and  we  appear  quite  dead, 

say  simply  to  the 

sharpening  world, 

"They've  gone  to  get  more  lead." 
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PEOPLE 

Sissy  McCauley 

People 

People  who  live  unaware 

I  see  them,  but  they  are  blind  to  me  in  their  futile  ways. 

Existence — Where  is  their  life? 

Tears,  laughter,  sorrow,  hate,  joy,  love — 

These  people  are  unaware. 

They  are  without  within. 

I  cannot  live  as  they  do 

I  must  create,  I  must  express. 

Unaware 

They  have  smothered  themselves. 

I  am  an  outsider  to  their  mechanical  world 

I  must  walk  alone. 


HOPE  I  AM  WRONG 

Donald  Taylor 

I  hear  some  say  You  don't  exist. 
Then  how  do  some  explain  all  this? 

I  whispered  that  some  time  ago 
When  I  had  hope  and  faith  to  show. 

I  now  must  say  You  don't  exist 
For  now  I  can  explain  all  this. 

I  wept  this  out  not  long  ago 

When  my  strong  faith  began  to  slow. 

If  I  am  right  and  once  was  wrong, 
Then  "Help"  is  all  we  have  for  song. 
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SNACK 

Kathleen  Hollis 

Snacking  on  ignorance,  we: 
Munch  on  mooncheese 
Sip  of  starlight 
Swallow  the  Ape 
Profess  to  know  all. 


HITCHHIKER 

JuD  Cross 

hot  day 

hot  pavement 
holes  in  my  soles 

cars  whiz  by 
"duncan  hines  recommends" 
no  money 

a  hole  in  my  soul 

cheap  hotel  room 
cheap  booze 
have  a  girl 

says  she  loves  me 
two  dollars  please 

big  wreck 
one  car 
one  truck 
two  dead 
lots  of  blood 
burma  shave 

found  some  money 
gonna  take  a  bus 
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REBECCA 

Phyllis  Robinson 

Have  you  heard  about  Rebecca, 

Pretty  Rebecca? 

Is  it  not  a  shame? 

Remember  her  light  laugh? 

Think  of  her  delight  in  the  witty,  the  silly, 

The  absurd. 

And  your  delight 

In  Rebecca. 

Something  gay  and  unexpected  was  Rebecca, 

Pretty  Rebecca. 

Pink,  blue,  fairy  green, 

White  lace,  gold-centered  daisies 

For  Rebecca. 

I  wanted  some  of  the  lace, 

Some  of  the  daisies, 

Some  of  Rebecca 

In  me. 

I  wanted  to  be 

Pretty  Rebecca. 

Now  she  is  gone  and 

I  remain  with  you. 

With  you  and  your  memory  of 

Pretty  Rebecca. 

Rebecca  never  old. 

Rebecca  ever  young,  ever  smiling,  ever  beckoning. 

Beckoning  to  you. 

Knowing 

She  is  still 

Pretty  Rebecca. 
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THE  PROPHET  OF  GOD 

Milton  Pearson 

In  distant  past  some  men  were  called  to  hear 
The  voice  of  God  in  Truth.  Their  souls  did  seek 
To  quench  a  need  long  born  of  hearts  grown  bleak; 
But  hearing  jarred  their  patterned  lives  with  fear; 
"Go  forth"  God  then  would  bid  a  lonely  seer 
To  speak  "Thus  saith  the  Lord"  to  children  weak; 
But  chastened  priest  and  king  did  smite  his  cheek 
And  stone  him,  breaking  life  with  taunt  and  jeer. 
Frail  time  has  passed  and  clearly  shines  that  light; 
Yet  modern  men  recoil  to  darkness  dread. 
And  though  they  pray  for  courage  and  for  might, 
The  town  and  church  are  lonely — all  have  fled 
Still  hoping  some  one  man  may  stand  and  fight. 
They  fear  to  die  for  faith — but  they  are  dead. 


FREIGHT  TRAIN  '35 

Donald  Smffh 

Clickety-click,  Clickety-clack,  Oo-wha,  Oo-wha 
Click  and  whistle  on  the  road 
Slam  your  drivers  under  that  load 
Pistons  ramming,  couplings  jerking 
Fireman  sweating,  Brakeman  working, 
Clickety-click,  Clickety-clack,  Oo-wha,  Oo-wha 
Rolling-steaming,  Smoke  a-flying,  Oo-wha,  Oo-wha 
Roll  and  shudder  on  the  rails 
Boxcars  empty,  stockcar  wails 
Engine  driving,  Waygear  tailing 
Hogger  pushing,  Captain  balling 
Rolling-steaming,  Smoke  a-flying,  Oo-wha,  Oo-wha 
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THE  STORM 

Karen  Bell 

Gone  is  the  sun  from  yon  dark,  distant  hills. 

Their  green  splendor  stands  splotched  with  patches  of  night. 

The  steel  grey  clouds  race  toward  the  rim  of  light, 

And  the  wind  in  sudden  sticky  silence  stills 

The  bleak  shadows.  Swiftly  the  air  fills 

With  the  hum  and  drone  of  beetles  and  bees.  Birds  bright 

In  shades  of  blues  and  reds  and  browns  fight 

To  scrouge  into  the  nearest  ark.  The  wind  wills 

Its  way  with  the  waves  of  the  powerful  Sea; 

The  blades  of  grass  droop  their  slender  faces. 

Angry  Jove  hurls  his  staff  across  the  sky, 

And  ponders  not  the  upturned  leaves'  solemn  plea 

For  moist  blessing.  The  mud  turtle  braces 

His  house  and  waits;  he  knows  the  storm  is  nigh. 


TEA  WITH  SANDY 

Kenn  Keith 

Miss  Emma  seldom  ventured  from  her  house.  One  of  her  neph- 
ews, from  whom  his  dying  mother  had  drawn  a  promise  to  care  for 
Aunt  Emma,  came  every  Thursday  and  cut  Miss  Emma's  lovely, 
smooth  lawn  and  trimmed  Miss  Emma's  beautiful,  green  hedges, 
and  did  Miss  Emma's  meager  shopping  for  the  coming  week.  Miss 
Emma's  nephew,  no  longer  in  mourning  for  his  dead  mother, 
thought  his  Aunt  Emma  was  a  pain  in  the  neck.  Miss  Emma 
thought  her  nephew,  whom  she  had  not  liked  as  a  child,  was  a 
Communist,  and  spoke  to  him  only  when  it  was  entirely  necessary. 
Miss  Emma  detested  Communists,  for,  many  years  before,  a  Rus- 
sian wolfhound  had  dug  up  one  of  her  American  Beauty  roses. 

Miss  Emma  was  sixty-five  years  old  when  the  Puffers  moved  into 
the  recently  vacated  house  next  to  her  own.  Miss  Emma  resented 
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the  intrusion  for  several  reasons.  However,  her  main  objection  cen- 
tered around  the  Fufifers'  two  children — a  boy  of  six  and  a  girl  of 
four.  Miss  Emma's  objection  was  simple  enough:  the  Puffers'  chil- 
dren scampered  upon  Miss  Emma's  lovely,  smooth  lawn  as  if  it  be- 
longed to  them,  and  ran  down  Miss  Emma's  beautiful,  green  hedges 
as  though  the  hedges  were  meant  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  rather  than 
to  grow  greenly  toward  Heaven. 

The  Puffers'  boy  was  called  Butch,  and  the  Puffers'  girl  was 
called  Sandy.  Butch  was  large  for  his  age  and  had  the  ways  of  a 
demon,  Miss  Emma  thought.  The  girl,  Sandy,  in  contrast  to  the 
boy.  Butch,  was  a  small,  pale  child,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  share 
her  brother's  obsession  with  destruction  for  destruction's  sake. 

After  a  time.  Miss  Emma  decided  that  Sandy  had  nothing  at  all 
against  lovely,  smooth  lawns  and  beautiful,  green  hedges,  and 
placed  the  wrong  upon  Butch.  It  occurred  to  Miss  Emma  that 
Butch,  had  he  known  he  was  held  in  sole  responsibility  for  the  act, 
would  have  reveled  in  the  knowledge  and  would  have  accom- 
plished the  deed  in  an  even  more  thorough  manner.  Miss  Emma 
reasoned  this  and  decided  to  love  Sandy  for  the  obvious  injustice 
God  had  done  her  in  giving  her  a  demon  for  a  brother. 

Por  four  years,  untU  Sandy  was  eight,  Miss  Emma  did  not  speak 
to  the  child.  If,  by  chance.  Miss  Emma  went  outside,  and  Sandy 
spoke  to  her.  Miss  Emma  would  turn  away  and  pretend  not  to 
hear.  But  for  those  four  years.  Miss  Emma  watched  Sandy  at  her 
play.  Miss  Emma  would  sit  for  hours  at  one  of  her  dirty  windows, 
sipping  warmish,  nephew-bought  bourbon,  and  peer  at  Sandy  as 
she  held  imaginary  tea  parties  with  her  numerous  dolls.  Sandy 
seemed  to  be  in  love  with  tea  parties,  and  held  at  least  six  every 
day.  The  tea  parties  ended  in  precisely  the  same  manner:  Butch 
would  turn  the  table  over,  sending  dishes  and  dolls  flying,  and 
bringing  tears  to  Sandy.  Miss  Emma  would  gladly  have  murdered 
the  boy,  and  she  strongly  suspected  that  he  would  grow  up  to  be 
a  kUler,  himself,  one  day. 

On  Sandy's  eighth  birthday,  Miss  Emma  observed  the  child  at 
her  fifth  tea  party  of  the  day.  Miss  Emma  suddenly  felt  a  strange 
stirring  of  long-forgotten  emotion,  and  the  next  thing  she  clearly 
recalled,  she  was  sitting  in  a  very  small  chair  at  an  equally  small 
table,  drinking  murky,  salty  water  from  a  wee  tin  tea  cup. 

Miss  Emma  and  Sandy  chattered  the  chatter  of  old  friends,  and 
Sandy  heard,  on  that  day,  the  plain,  austere  history  of  Miss  Emma. 
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Miss  Emma  became  the  father  confessor  of  Sandy  on  that  day,  and 
Miss  Emma  listened  intently  to  the  child's  dreams  and  fears.  The 
party  abruptly  ended  when  Butch  came  and  turned  the  table  over, 
causing  Sandy  to  cry,  and  forcing  Miss  Emma  to  tell  the  boy  that 
she  was  sure  he  would  grow  up  to  be  a  killer.  Miss  Emma  thought 
she  noticed  the  boy's  chest  swell  with  fiendish  pride,  and  so  she  felt 
justified  in  her  accusation. 

The  following  day,  the  Puffers  thought  their  daughter  was  struck 
and  killed  by  a  passing  car,  but,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  accident, 
Sandy  was  having  a  tea  party  with  Miss  Emma  in  Miss  Emma's 
kitchen.  Miss  Emma  and  Sandy  had  tea  several  times  each  day 
thereafter  until  Miss  Emma's  death  five  years  later. 


HIS  VICTORY 

John  Shields 

The  torrid  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  dispersed  themselves  over  the 
already  parched  grass  that  carpeted  the  Sarenghetti  plains  of  South- 
Central  Africa.  This  drought  was  felt  by  all.  The  great  beasts  of 
the  plains  roamed  like  so  many  nomads  in  search  of  that  one  last 
water  hole  that  would  sustain  their  massive  bodies  even  one  day 
longer.  The  crops  of  the  local  natives  were  things  of  the  past.  Long 
since  they  had  surrendered  the  fight  and  wUted  in  defeat  to  the 
relentless  dehydrating  body.  The  scent  of  death  was  in  the  air.  The 
huge,  black  vultures  and  buzzards  circled  lazHy  above  waiting  for 
the  elephants,  rhinos,  and  other  wild  beasts  to  drop  that  they  might 
tear  apart  their  flesh  and  quench  their  thirst  with  the  taste  of 
gushing  blood. 

For  him  this  was  nothing  new.  He  recalled  the  drought  of  1934, 
and  the  terrible  famine  of  1945.  They,  too,  had  devastated  the 
plains  like  the  Black  Plague  that  had  swept  across  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope years  before.  He  shared  the  misery  with  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  plains.  His  body  had  become  parched  untU  the  touch  of  his 
hand  produced  a  scraping  that  sounded  like  new  chalk  on  a  black- 
board to  his  nostalgic  ears.  The  sound  reminded  him  of  his  child- 
hood and  a  home  that  seemed  further  away  than  it  really  was.  His 
body  reeked  of  the  sweat  and  toil  that  was  a  product  of  months 
without  a  bath.  Under  such  arid  conditions,  water  could  not  be 
considered  for  such  menial  tasks.  As  he  sat  in  his  tent,  he  thought 
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of  how  magnificent  it  would  be  to  take  a  shower.  He  remembered 
the  feel  of  the  warm  water  as  it  cascaded  forth  from  the  nozzle  and 
streamed  over  his  body.  He  thought  of  the  fresh  fragrance  of  the 
Ivory  soap  as  it  permeated  the  air  throughout  his  old  bathing  quar- 
ters. And  then,  he  began  to  wonder  why  he  sat  here  in  the  midst 
of  this  God-forsaken  country. 

His  trophy  room  back  home  in  Atlanta  was  filled  with  the  spoils 
of  his  victories.  He  had  hunted  the  big  game  of  five  continents,  and 
his  safaris  dated  back  to  a  time  when  man  was  the  intruder  on  the 
Sarenghetti  and  the  beasts  were  not  restricted  to  the  game  reserva- 
tions. He  was  a  proud  man.  He  bore  the  scars  of  these  adventures 
proudly,  like  the  local  football  hero  who  proudly  displayed  his 
bruises  and  scratches  to  his  girl.  The  black  patch  over  his  right  eye 
was  the  result  of  a  faulty  cartridge  during  an  Egyptian  hunt.  While 
in  search  of  the  great  Nilotic  crocodile  that  inhabits  this  mother 
of  civilization,  he  had  lost  his  eye.  As  his  steady  hand  had  pulled 
the  cold  steel  trigger  of  his  new  Winchester  rifle,  he  had  heard  but 
a  solitary  click  of  the  bolt.  Puzzled  by  this  strange  turn  of  events, 
he  had  prepared  to  unbolt  the  weapon  when  he  suddenly  felt  the 
tearing  bite  of  the  white-hot  brass  grasping  his  face.  He  lifted  his 
leathery  hand  and  felt  the  warm  moistness  of  the  blood  as  it 
gushed  from  the  socket  where  his  eye  had  been.  Now  he  wore 
the  black  patch  with  the  regal  honor  of  a  crown  and  added  this  to 
the  list  of  events  that  had  founded  his  reputation. 

It  was  this  reputation  that  he  valued  so  dearly  that  had  brought 
him  back  to  the  field  of  honor  for  one  last  encounter  with  the 
enemy.  The  enemy,  in  this  instance,  was  an  old  male  lion.  The 
great,  aging  patriarch  had  sired  many  prides,  and  his  reputation 
in  the  circles  of  those  that  hunt  commanded  respect  even  from  his 
own  reputation.  The  lion's  mane  was  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  harsh 
rays  of  the  sun  that  punished  all  else  in  Africa  only  sparkled  on 
this  lion  as  they  bounded  back  from  the  golden  strands  of  hair. 
Beneath  this  mantle  of  honor  bulged  the  sinews  and  tendons  of 
his  heavily  muscled  body.  The  mane  concealed  a  huge  bull  neck 
that  was  usually  found  only  on  the  great  fighting  toros  of  Spain. 
Although  battle  had  taken  its  toll  of  the  animal's  great  white  teeth, 
those  which  remained  glistened  in  the  same  sun  that  glorified  his 
coat.  The  great  lion  was  truly  lord  of  that  over  which  he  roamed. 

As  the  sun  began  its  relentless  trek  across  the  heavens  that 
morning,  he  loaded  his  .300  caliber  Weatherby  magnum  and,  ac- 
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companied  by  the  alien  scent  of  gasoline,  set  forth  in  his  Land 
Rover  to  challenge  this  adversary.  Because  of  the  thick  tangles  of 
scratching  briar  and  brambles  and  bountiful  undergrowth  that  pro- 
hibited further  advance  by  machine,  he  abandoned  his  vehicle  and 
with  his  native  guides  took  to  the  earth  in  search  of  his  quarry.  As 
the  heat  of  the  ascending  sun  brought  small  droplets  of  perspiration 
to  his  tawny  brow,  he  heard  the  roar.  It  was  distant  and  nearly 
drowned  by  the  silent  undertones  of  the  wild,  but  it  was  unmistak- 
able. It  carried  with  it  the  force  and  authority  that  told  his  keen 
ear  of  the  lion's  distant  presence.  It  carried  with  it  a  challenge 
supreme;  a  challenge  to  build  a  reputation  that  would  be  second 
to  none.  It  carried  a  challenge  to  conquer  that  had  grown  keen  in 
the  body  of  this  hunter.  His  heart  pounded  faster  now,  his  pupUs 
dilated,  his  breath  quickened,  and  he  increased  his  steps  to  a  fev- 
erish pace  as  he  answered  the  challenge. 

As  the  party  approached  an  elevated  clearing,  they  observed 
before  them  this  master  of  the  wild.  If  he  could  only  get  closer 
.  .  .  just  three  hundred  yards,  that  was  all.  At  this  distance,  his 
weapon  would  discharge  its  projectile  at  four  thousand  feet  per  sec- 
ond with  enough  kinetic  energy  to  move  two  and  a  half  tons.  Alone, 
now,  his  guides  having  departed  to  reduce  the  chance  of  scaring 
off  the  lion,  he  drew  closer  and  closer  as  he  cocked  the  bolt  and 
activated  the  firing  mechanism  of  his  piece.  When  he  was  at  a 
suitable  distance,  he  raised  the  weapon  and  placed  the  minute  cross- 
hairs of  his  telescopic  sight  precisely  and  meticulously  on  the  heart 
of  the  lion.  Now  was  the  moment  he  had  long  awaited.  With  this 
trophy  in  his  room,  he  would  be  undisputed  potentate  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  muscles  of  his  forearm  drew  taut  as  his  finger  braced 
the  trigger. 

But  he  could  not  pull  the  tiny  lever  that  controlled  this  aggrega- 
tion of  automated  power.  Face  to  face  with  his  foe,  it  would  have 
been  different  if  he  had  a  knife  or  his  old  Winchester,  but  as  it  was 
he  could  not  destroy  this  patriarch  of  the  wild.  For  this  animal  was 
of  the  hunter's  blood.  He,  too,  belonged  to  a  day  in  its  twilight  and 
a  world  which  had  been  and  which  the  hunter  had  known.  The 
hunter  had  grown  to  love  this  world  of  the  wild.  He  loved  it  more 
than  the  glory  this  victory  would  bring.  He  thought  of  the  magnifi- 
cent beast  on  a  stuffy  wall  in  his  den. 

And  then  he  turned  and  walked  away,  a  far  greater  victor  than 
he  might  have  been. 
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WORDS,  PERHAPS:  POETRY,  NEVER 

Kenn  Keith 

The  Sun  is  out  and  the 

kittens  are  playing 

pinochle 

on  the  lawn. 

It  is  a  lie,  of  course. 

I  have  no  kittens. 

The  Sun  is  out,  however. 

(Phyllis  is  going  to  die.) 

Kiss  a  child  and  it  wUl 

bite  you. 

Bite  a  child,  and  it  cries. 

(Will  she  really  die?) 

Cognac  and  Pernod  arc 
drunk  by  Frogs. 
If  their  posteriors  were 
glass,  they  would  break. 

(Shell  probably  go  to  Heaven.) 

A  stein,  a  mug,  a  bottle  of 

beer: 

Cheer! 

(I  hope  she  goes  to  Hell.) 

Enter  Phyllis — 
He!  I'm  gonna  die. 
Don't  cry.  Not  I. 
Exit  Phyllis— 
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A  Graveyard  Somewhere  In  Africa: 
Phyllis 

died 
and 
she 
may 
have 
gone 
to 
Heaven 

but 
we 
hope 
she 
went 
to 
HeU. 
(Kick  some  dirt  on  her, 
for  God's  sake,  before 
the  Anteater  gets  her.) 

READING  OF  THE  EPITAPH: 

so  what  if  the 
silly  witch  died, 
who  cares? 

The  Sun  is  out  and  the 
earthworms  are  domg 
the  Mambo 
on  my  lawn. 
It  is  a  lie,  of  course. 
The  Sun  fell  last  week. 
The  earthworms  are  doing 
the  Mambo,  however. 
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prelude  to  a  storm 

f.  j.  roberts 

the  small-sunned 
overburdened  sky 
crushes 
me 
against  the  cold-steel  present  and  i 

whirl 
before  the  gutter-sharp 

jacket-flapping  wind 
whose  smutty  truth  assaults  my  past 
and  hangs  black  leaves         dead 

and  rotting 
across  the  twilight 

grim  reminders  of  the  fact 

the  table-flat  nothing-colored  sky 
gives  fear  tongue 
and  i  flee  before  the  wind's  wet  burden 
bombs  of  water 

smack  the  concrete 
bounce  and  ricochet  in 
hot  brown-staining  fragments 
an  old  man     pursuing     an     errant       hat 
wheezes     across     the     evening 


DEMISE 

Lana  Kress 

Eye  which  perceives  naught 
Ear  which  believes  naught 
Heart  which  bereaves  naught 
Hand  which  receives  naught 
Mind  so  naive  that 
Thoughts  which  deceive  .  .  .  not 
Present  to  grieve  aught. 
The  sprite  has  flown. 


Three 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

Pat  Abney 

Where  is  a  word  to  describe  this  gumbo  of 

Violence  and  love 

Split  atoms  and  churches 

Martyrs  and  machines 

Freud  and  Kennedy 

Jets  and  A  Wall  of  Shame? 

Awareness? 

Oh,  indeed! 

Aware  of  overhanging  death,  of  time 

Passing  like  a  sports  car  on  a  sand  dune, 

Aware  of  a  world  of  hunger  and  corruption, 

Of  glitter  and  waste; 

Aware  .  . .  but  helpless  .  . . 

Talking? 

A  whole  hundred  years  of  talking  like  crazy 
About  man  and  God;  rationalizing;  reasoning; 
Psychoanalyzing;  pleading;  selling; 
Arbitrating  over  U.N.  tables  .  .  . 
Negotiators  for  civilization? 

World  of  Invention? 

A  society  progressing  toward 

"Mental  Health"  and  tranquilizers, 

Freeways  and  split  levels. 

"Peacetime"  with  Red  China  and  Viet  Nam, 

All  the  hopes  of  democracy 

Riding  in  space  with  a  man  in  orbit! 

The  Atomic  Age? 

Chemicals  of  nineteen  times  a  hundred  years 
In  soaring  climax  ...  AN  EXPLOSION! 
Not  an  explosion  created  by  nuclear  fission. 
But  one  of  ...  H  U  M  A  N     FISSION. 


Four 


ODE  TO  AN  EMPTY  BEER  CAN 

Bob  Taylor 

In  a  corner  you  cringe,  crumpled  and  bent 

Drained  of  your  vital,  precious  fluid 

You  lie  mangled,  mutilated  with  your  brethren. 

Forgotten  and  disregarded,  you  become  only  a  vague  memory. 

While  you  were  full  and  brimming,  you  were  life  and  vitality 

Through  you  I  found  a  new  world 

Of  beauty,  truth,  and  contentment  with  myself  and  mankind 

You  are  truth.  You  come  cloaked  in  no  falsity,  you  are  a  mere 

honest  statement  of  straightforward  facts,  but  a  product  of 

ingredients, 
Yet  more  than  this. 

When  you  were  full,  you  were  my  strength  and  consolation. 
I  am  carried  to  heights  by  your  fullness 
Plunged  to  depths  by  your  emptiness 
Yet  people  call  me  weak,  and  call  you  my  downfall. 
The  narrow,  the  petty,  the  unknowing  call  you  evU; 
You  and  I  know  different,  for  between  us  lies  goodness  and  the 

right. 

You  are  my  friend.  You  do  not  fail  me. 

You  are  permanence  and  guarantee  against  a  world  of  frailty. 

You  are  now  empty,  and  I  am  more  lost  and  forlorn  than  before. 

You  are  crumpled  and  bent  by  this  my  callous  fist  of  a  man. 

And  I  am  crushed  by  the  harshness  of  man's  spirit  and  soul. 

We  both  are  wasted,  misunderstood,  and  despised. 

Alas,  you  are  empty;  I  am  alone. 


A  CROOKED  PATH 

Lana  Kress 

God  cast  me  from  my  home. 
Arming  me  with  will  and  body 
And  lineage  like  unto  His  own; 
He  dropped  me  on  a  crooked  path 
And  dared  me  to  hobble  home. 


Five 


HUMAN  TREE 

Dolores  Ann  Robb 

(Little  girl  so  sad,  forlorn, 

why  view  the  world  with  scorn?) 

There  once  a  tree  in  Brooklyn  grew 
between  two  dreary  buildings. 

It  strained  in  clawing  toward  the  sky — 
strong  spirit  never  yielding. 

This  hungry  tree  from  grating  sprang 
to  seek  Nature's  warming  ray; 

But  buildings  hid  it  from  the  sun — 

brown-edged  leaves  increased  each  day. 

This  tree  stretched  out  its  lean,  brown  arms, 
turned  its  branches  to  the  sky. 

Rough  fingers  begged  for  soothing  rain — 
"God  failed."  Hear  their  rustling  cry? 

Some  men  came  to  destroy  the  tree 

with  axes,  saws,  and  fire. 
They  faUed  to  kill  its  clutching  roots — 

it  grew  back  even  higher. 

(Little  girl  for  thee  I  mourn. 
Why  wast  thou  ever  born.) 


in  memory  of  mother 

don  hill 

in  a  passing  reverie 

of  reflection  of  the  past 

i  picture  your  face 

amid  the  dismal  shadows  of  death 

while  time 

continues  to  exhaust  my  memory 
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THE  BEAST,  WINESPOILER 

Lewis  Wilson 

Like  the  searching  darkness,  curling  among 
the  fields,  parched  Mind  clutches  for  the  pure 
wine,  pure  wine  of  truth  to  sate  his  burning  thirst: 

Mind  sees  the  only  wine  there  is. 

It  runs  from  the  Winespoiler's  chin 
And  drips  to  mix  with  ugly  dirt 

That  floors  the  creatures'  din. 

That  polluted  stuff  that  muds  the  floor, 
That  sterile  mixture  of  wine  and  dirt 

Yields  nothing  to  the  thirsty  Mind, 
But  bugs  and  worms  and  hurt. 

And  all  that's  left  for  Mind  to  do, 

To  quench  his  thirst  and  question, 

Is  scratch  for  wine  in  the  bone  dry  dung. 
After  the  Winespoiler's  digestion 

O,  unattainable  wine  of  truth. 


i  cannot  tell 

f.  j.  roberts 

i  cannot  tell 

why  april  failed 

nor  why  may's  whispers 

could  not  warm 

the  cold  death-slumbering 

green 

perhaps  the  knives 

of  march's  fear 

cut  deeper  than  we  knew 

or  maybe 

green  is  out 

this  year 
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the  dusten  carousel 

garry  hearne 

the  morning  gerard  was  born 

he  found  himself  astride  a  massive  yellow-orange  lion 

composed  of  oak 

and  decorated  by  a  red-warm  saddle 

and  green-cold  eyes 

an  om-pah-pah,  om-pah-pah  waltz  rhythm 

of  a  nickelodeon  had  begun  softly  in  the  background 

and  slowly,  very  slowly,  the  floor  beneath  the  lion 

began  to  move  in  a  circular  pattern. 

as  the  animal  began  to  rock 

and  sway  from  side  to  side 

gerard  laughed 

a  large  belted,  fifty  age  man 

beaming  an  enamel-wide  grin 

grinded  the  pump  of  the  nickelodeon. 

children  came  to  ride  the  horses  and  the  dragons 

to  keep  gerard  company 

and  people  with  shiny  noses 

and  protruding  ears 

stood  all  around  the  wheel  and  waved  and  shouted  love 

and  watched. 

the  chartreuse,  flame,  and  purple  blatant  bulbs 

pounced  off  and  on  and  off  and  on  again 

and  curling  ribboned  streamers  flew  from  high 

and  fell  around  the  shoulders  of  our  child 

and  in  his  coal-dust  hair 

and  over  the  mane  of  the  yellow-orange  lion 

the  laughter  grew  louder,  the  music  stronger 
the  rocking  quicker,  and  the  circle  faster 

gerard  could  not  see  beyond  the  humanistic  wall 

surrounding  the  carousel. 

its  feather-cream  domain 

was  all  he  knew 

and  as  no  one  ever  moved  to  stop  the  spinning 


Eight 


he  laughed  for  many  years 

at  times  he  would  denote  a  feelmg  underneath 

whispering  stop,  stop  the  laughter 

but  he  did  not  understand 

and  he  could  or  would  not  halt  the  pouncing  pace 

to  ask 

he  early  learned  of  thought  to  give  no  time 

and  continued  with  the  others 

one  night  with  all  the  yo-ho's  and  how  do's 

gerard  grew  very  tired  within  the  glitter 

and  fell  asleep 

when  he  woke  the  dew-frost  into  dust  had  changed 

and  the  carousel  was  not  moving 

the  pie-eyed  man  was  not  grinding 

the  clean-chinned  people  were  gone 

and  the  red  rose  children  had  vanished 

silence  and  a  rattle  breeze 

replaced  the  streamers  curving  through 

the  animals 

gerard  and  the  large  carousel  sat  alone 

upon  a  nomadic  and  dry-mouthed  plain 

his  mind  had  never  thought  before 
he  could  not  expect  it  now 

for  the  first  time  the  child  saw  the  horizon 
and  choked  upon  the  smothering  air 
enclosing  and  covering  the  land  around  him 
eastward  came  a  tree-height  sunken  figure 
wind  blown  dust  settled  in  the  wrinkles  of  the  jaw 
and  lay  upon  the  curving  of  the  lashes 
"you  must  come  with  me" 
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THE  FEBRUARY  NIGHT 

James  K.  Stevenson 

A  deep  sterile  blanket 
Of  melting  slush  revolves 
In  eddies  moving  downward 
As  night's  air-circles  dissolve. 

A  balmy  breath  of  cloudbits 
Momentarily  scars  the  snow 
As  it  weeps  from  closed  dark  eyelids 
And  drowns  last  ember's  glow. 

Somewhere  a  smell  of  newness 
Hides  fertile,  unborn  green. 
The  light  cannot  be  forgotten 
Since  it's  only  been  foreseen. 

These  tears  of  neutral  nonsense 
Are  not  of  happiness  or  strife 
They're  just  slush  and  cloudbits 
Eddying  behind  the  night. 


EPILOGUE 

Donald  H.  Smith  Jr. 

"Illegal"  roared  the  Ref  in  the  sweating  resin  ring 

While  the  punchy,  old  fighter  danced  his  sanity  away, 

(And  the  screaming,  thronging  sadists  egged  the  broken 

boxer  on,  throwing  verbal  punches  at  his  cauliflower  brain) 

And  the  murky  Kid  was  shimmering  beyond  his  gauzy  glare, 

Tapping  cruelly  at  a  broken  face,  its  senses  long  congealed; 

Till  he  hit  with  force  of  Hell  on  Earth  and  melted  him  to  the  Mat. 

"Ten"  barked  the  Ref.  As  they  screeched  him  from  the  ring, 

Plastered  to  a  stretcher  and  protected  by  Death's  sleep. 

Ten  thousand  watts  revealed  what  ten  thousand  throats  reviled; 

The  arena  was  his  catacomb,  the  hollow  bell  his  dirge. 

Ten 


WORDS  COME  EASY  NOW 

Pat  Abney 

Words  come  easy  now  . .  . 
The  world  will  tilt. 

All  I  do  is  crouch  low  . . . 
Blood  o'er  me  spilt. 

Eyes  stare  from  my  brow  . . . 
For  the  head  is  slit. 

No  graves  are  dug  . . . 
Bodies  pimied  to  the  wall. 

Lord  of  the  Bomb  fills  his  mug  . . . 
A  toast  to  the  empty  stall. 

Look!  No  longer  does  Adam  slug  .  . . 
Man  is  gone  . .  .  That  is  ALL. 


the  fifth  fire 

f.  j.  roberts 

Winter  howls  across  the  death  plain 
Reeing  through  the  dry-smoke  darkness 
Hiding  in  the  no-mooned  night  sky 
Gives  a  death  kiss  to  the  sun  flame 
Knows  the  exile  of  the  out-back. 
Spring  comes  gently  as  the  warm  rain 
Soaring  with  the  birth  soft  breezes 
Brings  the  long  awaited  purpose 
Mating  with  the  now-brown  earth. 
Stubborn  levees  hold  the  flood  back 
Man  built  dams  restrain  the  fury 
Impotent  the  soul  flows  onward 
Life  fires  guttering  find  no  outlet 
Drown  within  the  ocean's  heart  flood 
Sob  filled  by  tomorrow's  tears. 
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STATUS  POLE 

Leonard  Burkett 

In  the  middle  of  Naomi, 
High  up  on  a  grassy  knoll; 
Outlined  'gainst  the  sky  around  it 
Stands  a  great,  slick,  greasy  pole. 

Since  creation  it  has  stood  there, 
Beckoning  to  every  class; 
Getting  slimier  and  slicker 
As  the  generations  pass. 

'Tis  the  pastime  of  the  country 
'Round  about,  the  game  of  games, 
To  see  how  high  up  on  that  pole 
It's  possible  to  carve  their  names. 

Spikes  are  used  by  all  the  climbers; 
Spikes  that  range  from  dull  to  keen, 
And  their  sharpness  is  determined 
By  a  marvelous  machine. 

On  the  face  of  this  contraption 
Is  a  box  to  "listen  in." 
And  a  horn  in  which  to  answer, 
When  its  tapes  begin  to  spin. 

Such  as  this  the  monster  blurts  out, 
"Trace  your  family  five  times  back. 
Make  a  list  of  all  the  bluebloods. 
Count  the  sheep  that  turned  out  black. 

Tell  how  much  you  earn  per  annum, 
Also  what  you  have  on  loan. 
Place  a  value  on  your  homestead." 
And  it  rambles  on  and  on. 

Finally,  "Now  information 
You  would  like  to  volunteer." 
Last  of  all  out  swings  a  mirror, 
Catches  front  view,  side  view,  rear. 

Then  the  creature  clanks  and  mumbles. 
Grunts  and  groans  and  fumes  and  gripes, 
Pauses,  sighs,  and  in  a  moment 
From  a  small  chute  spits  some  spikes. 


Now  the  spikes  are  clipped  on  shoesoles, 
Then  a  dash  across  the  knoll, 
And  a  mad  and  frantic  clawing 
Starts  the  climber  up  the  pole. 

What  a  spectacle,  that  climbing! 
And  the  eye  can  scarce  behold, 
All  the  movements  of  those  people 
As  they  try  to  climb  that  pole. 

Such  a  wriggling,  twisting,  squirming! 
Decency  does  not  apply. 
Neighbors  kick  and  gouge  each  other 
In  this  race  toward  the  sky. 

Some  have  climbed  too  high,  cannot  hold 
Long  enough  to  carve  a  name. 
These  slide  down  to  lower  stations 
With  their  heads  hung  down  in  shame. 

Some  have  died  from  much  exertion. 
Some  have  jumped  to  doom  below 
Because  of  names  they  saw  much  higher 
Than  they  possibly  could  go. 

Finally,  the  game  is  ended. 
All  the  people  gather  'round, 
Squinting  up  the  pole,  comparing. 
Pointing  as  the  names  are  found. 

Now  the  seriousness  of  this  game 
May  be  shown  by  quoting  here. 
The  standard  prayer  of  the  players. 
As  the  climbing  time  draws  near. 

With  their  hands  clasped  out  before  them. 
With  their  bodies  almost  prone, 
With  their  staring  eyes  fixed  skyward. 
This  rolls  out  in  pleading  tone. 

"Take  my  health,  my  mind,  my  money. 
Take  my  heart,  yes,  take  my  soul. 
Grant  me  this  in  restitution; 
Help  me  climb  that  status  pole." 


Thirteen 


SONNET  n 

Donald  H.  Smith 

Sweet  Westerly  fans  your  meandering  face, 
Your  soft  flow  kisses  the  brimming  banks  to  life 
With  ever  sweet  touch  of  outgoing  embrace. 
The  pleasant  sounds  are  not  of  endless  strife 
As  gently  you  glide  toward  our  mother's  wing. 
All  you  survey  is  friend,  all  round  about. 
Sweet  River  clear,  for  all  to  hear  you  sing 
Of  selfless  love  which  comes  from  him  devout. 
ChUl  Norther  slows,  then  halts  your  clear  sweet  call. 
You  draw  within  as  Nature  taught  you  how. 
Your  gentle  lips  grow  stiff,  no  longer  to  enthral 
Or  smile  on  life.  Beneath  your  fear  you  bow. 
But  far  below  your  icy  cowl  so  still. 
There  lies  that  hope  in  your  slow  flow  of  wUl. 


OOPS! 

Julia  Harrison 

fumbling 

tumblmg  .  •  .(I) 

slip 

flip 
over 

clover 
skipping 

tripping      .  .(fell) 
right 

quite 
thru 

blue 
flinging 

bringing         .  (in) 
happily 

laughily 
oh 
so 

touch 

much        (love) 
Fourteen 


GIRL  IN  A  RED  DRESS 

Becky  Anderson 
Why  do  I  stand  here 
Expectantly  in  my  dress  of  red. 
A  girl  in  a  red  dress 
And  why  red? 
Is  there  no  other  color 
To  be  had? 
If  red  is  my  color, 
Why  not  be  a  poppy? 
(Whose  seeds  might  ease  my  pain.) 
Or  flaming  like  the  sky, 
"Red  sky  at  night,  sailors'  delight. 
Red  sky  at  morning,  sailors  take  warning." 
Am  I  dark  clots  of  blood 

that  stain  tubercular  lips, 
Or  the  scarlet  cape  with  which 
The  bull  fighter  flaunts 

the  angry  bull? 
Should  I  be  laughing  lips 
And  smouldering  passion 
Theatening  to  bubble  over? 
Perhaps  I  am  the  red  flag 
That  waves  down  trains 

at  lonely  stations. 
Must  I  broadcast  my  redness 
Or  should  the  girl 

in  the  red  dress 
Hide  scarlet  feelings 

behind  a  dress  of  white? 

LIKE  TIME 

Chris  Brewer 
Time — passing  .  .  . 
I  cannot  hold 
I  cannot  keep  .  .  . 
And  you 
Like  tune 
Will  slip  away 
With  all  our  dreams 
Of  yesterday. 

Fifteen 


THE  PRICE  OF  MANHOOD 

Lewis  Wilson 

In  the  distant  blue-green  mist 
the  mute  meditating  mountains 
sit  serene  as  Buddhas; 

and 

On  the  sun  touched  mosaic  walk 
the  christ-white  kitten  gambols 
with  his  mother's  tail; 

and 

Lonely,  in  the  springtime  field, 
among  the  careless  grazing  horses, 
a  rabbit  ambles  with  his  broken  gait; 

and 

On  the  hell-high  cliff  there  stands 

the  crushed  and  sobbing  unwillmg  youth 
preparing  to  plunge  into  a  hungry  sea, 

To  plunge  and  leave  behind  his 
mountain-sure 
kitten-gay 
rabbit-free 

childhood  days. 


SUMMER  ROMANCE 

Clyde  Caldwell 

I  hold  a  wrinkled  press 
Of  four  leaf  clover 
Luck  to  some;  my  memory 
Of  golden  hair  and  sand 

And  here's  a  faded  rose 
In  one  last  note  left  over 
From  reverence  that  ended 
When  summer  suns  were  drowned. 


Sixteen 


today  is 

f.  j.  roberts 

this  today 

like  Mobius  and 
his  benighted  ass 
is  far  from  relevant, 
as  time  stands  still  for  those  in 
pain, 

dripping  through  the  plaster-lathe 
of  sense 

into  the  cellar  where  they  hide 
— the  children  of  next  year 

or  so — 
who  crouching  down  to  flee  the  bomb 
see  time  as  a  liquid  drop 
dancing  briefly  through  space  free 
to  tinkle  in  the  pan  of  memory 
but  we  who  fall  beneath  the  fact 
are  too  aware  that  it  is  we 
not  time  we  see  that 
plummet      through  the  void  to  smash  to 

red  and  crumpled  white      with 
here  and  there  a  touch  of  grey  upon 
the  concrete  canvas  of  that  hour 
until  the  color  runs  away 

THE  RAINS 

Becky  Anderson 

Somewhere  east  of  morning 
Live  the  rains 

That  speak  with  muted  voices 
To  the  winds  and  grass 
Caressing  the  earth  with  life. 

And  here  I  sit  in  darkness 
West  of  midnight 
Tangling  my  webs 
Spitting  out  my  breath 
Thirsting  for  only  a  drop. 
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DESPAIR 

Sandra  Wallace 

The  past  is  but  a  dream  without  fulfillment; 
The  present  but  illusion  without  cause. 
My  only  spark  of  hope  lies  in  the  future, 
But  can  my  faith  survive  this  deep  despair? 

'Twas  Yesterday  ...  the  sky,  so  blue  o'erhead, 
Donned  puffs  of  white  to  stimulate  my  thoughts 
And  tease  my  young  and  unsure  eye  as  I 
Lay  on  my  back  in  Nature's  greenery. 

Today  ...  a  black  and  evil  veil  hangs  o'er 
To  claim  the  throne  once  reigned  by  radiance. 
The  mighty  oak  which  shelters  now  my  soul 
Could  with  one  flash  of  lightning  it  destroy. 

What  possible  hope  can  Tomorrow  bring 
When  Yesterday  my  dreams  were  shattered  and 
Today  all  doubts  damned  by  reality? 
My  life,  my  love  .  .  .  dead  ...  in  a  rice  paddy. 


touch  me 

garry  hearne 

knock  at  my  door 

and  I  may  not  open 

speak  softly 

and  I  might  not  hear 

say  hello 

and  I  will  continue  eating 

shout  death  and  life 

and  I  will  read  my  book 

but  if  in  fatigue 

you  say  my  soul  longeth 

then  I  must  fall  at  your  feet 

and  grasp  your  knees 

and  if  you  do  but  say  touch  me 

what  choice  have  I 

but  to  obey 
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ANORANZA 

Sharon  Wilson 

I  saw  the  sun  set  on  the  ocean, 
Watched  the  ships  sail  out  to  explore, 
Heard  the  breakers  crash  on  the  sand 
And  then  roil  back  from  the  shore. 

The  gulls  swooped  down  and  circled 
Round  the  hammock  where  I  lay, 
For  it  was  there  where  I  spent 
My  childhood,  that  cottage  by  the  bay. 

Now  from  the  edge  of  the  desert 
I  survey  the  sights  of  the  land, 
And  wonder  what  is  beautiful 
A  cactus,  a  sagebrush,  or  sand? 

Oh,  how  I  long  for  the  ocean, 
The  sight  of  the  wave  and  the  shore. 
For  as  I  gaze  at  the  desert 
I  long  to  be  home  once  more. 


"DON'T" 

Pat  Abney 

Don't  try  .  . . 

you  might  fail. 
Don't  search  .  .  . 

you  can't  find. 
Don't  want .  .  . 

you  can't  have. 
Don't  listen  .  . . 

you  might  hear. 
Don't  look  .  . . 

you  might  see. 
Don't  wish  .  .  . 

it  won't  be. 
Don't  do  .  .  . 

it's  been  done. 
Don't  be  .  . . 

you  are  no  one. 
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SONG  TO  THE  SUN 

Karen  Krumm 

Beat  me,  O  my  Master 
Till  I  am  red  with  thy  wrath. 
Make  me  sweat  and  heave 
Under  thy  burning  might. 

Strip  me  of  my  whiteness 
Sizzle  me  with  thy  fiery  stare. 

Tease  me  with  light  touches, 

Then  sear  me  with  thy  brand. 

Make  me  long  for  cool  vaUeys  of  lush  green, 

Give  me  only  dry,  parching  heat. 

And,  when  thou  hast  gone  to  rest. 

Let  me  remain  tortured  with  burning  pain. 

O  Master,  Temper  me 

Till  I  am  a  suppliant  servant  of  the  sun. 


STALE  WORDS 

Don  Hill 

On  crumbs  of  love  and  hate  I  dine,  and  doubt 
This  man-made  world  of  which  I  have  been  taught. 
I  suck  the  sweet  and  spit  the  bitter  out 
And  ponder;  will  I  live  as  though  I  ought? 

I  love  you  man  but  frown  at  hunger's  fate. 

You  feed  me  prejudice,  a  foolish  beast. 

I  ask  you  why  I  live  within  your  hate 

And  suffer  through  the  hell  of  mankind's  feast. 

My  dreams  ascend  beyond  your  tasteless  life. 
And  visions  of  a  paradise  appear. 
But  drifting  back  to  earth  and  Adam's  strife 
I  choke  at  man's  repugnant  atmosphere. 

My  appetite  for  you  grows  dim  on  sight. 
But  hopefully,  I  last  both  day  and  night. 
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SCARLET  RIBBONS  IN  THE  SNOW 

Rebecca  Anderson 

Every  child  has  his  own  fears,  of  wild  animals,  snakes,  or  the 
darkness.  Mine  was  the  man  who  lived  up  the  road  from  us.  He 
wasn't  huge  or  defonned  or  even  ugly.  He  was  just  a  drunk.  He 
walked  by  our  house  every  evening  when  he  got  off  from  work,  and 
I  hid  behind  the  bam  or  pig  pen  when  he  passed  by. 

Like  all  farm  kids  I  had  plenty  of  chores.  I  had  to  round  up  the 
cows  every  summer  morning  and  evening  by  five  o'clock  and  milk 
them.  We  had  twelve  cows,  and  they  had  to  be  milked  in  the  right 
order  to  keep  peace  in  the  herd.  I  always  started  with  June,  then 
Annabelle,  Beauty,  Lindy,  Peggy,  Tiny,  Blacky,  May,  Mona  Lisa, 
Bandy,  Glory  Be!,  and  ended  with  my  own  little  Maggie  Milkin' 
Tine.  I  knew  each  of  these  cows  better  than  I  knew  my  family.  I 
knew  the  exact  spot  to  put  my  head  against  Glory  Bel's  flank,  so 
she  would  set  her  foot  back  just  right.  I  could  sense  the  moment 
I'd  better  move  the  bucket  to  keep  Bandy  from  putting  her  foot  in 
the  milk,  and  I  knew  every  one  of  little  Maggie  Milkin'  Tine's 
ticklish  spots.  I  loved  those  cows  every  bit  as  much  as  I  hated  the 
man  up  the  road  from  us. 

He  had  red  hair,  a  red  face,  red  rimmed  eyes,  and  his  name  was 
Red.  Sometimes  he  stopped  by  on  his  way  home  from  work  as  I 
was  doing  my  chores.  He  always  said  he  was  stopping  to  talk  to  my 
Dad,  but  he  stayed  around  the  barn.  Dad  could  hardly  walk,  but 
he  could  swing  a  hefty  crutch.  When  Red  was  sober  he  walked  on 
by;  when  he  was  completely  stoned  he  went  to  sleep  in  the  dusty 
road,  but  if  he  was  only  half-lit  he  stopped  and  offered  to  help  me 
with  my  chores.  Even  my  ten-year-old  mind  could  grasp  the  idea 
that  he  seemed  to  be  always  reaching  for  my  arm  or  leg  instead  of 
a  cow's  teat,  and  for  some  reasom  my  ten-year-old  mind  could  not 
grasp,  I  was  afraid. 

One  night  I  was  slopping  the  hogs,  and  as  I  turned  from  the 
chute,  there  he  stood,  his  red  hands  reaching  for  me.  His  third 
finger  was  missing  at  the  knuckle.  I  didn't  scream  for  help;  I  didn't 
know  about  screaming  then.  I  dashed  the  rest  of  the  slop  in  his 
flushed  face  and  climbed  the  side  of  the  pig  pen,  landing  my  bare 
feet  in  the  slop  trough.  That  night  I  shivered  to  remember  the  feel 
of  his  hairy  hands  when  I  hadn't  been  quite  out  of  his  reach.  His 
stub  of  a  finger  had  brushed  my  shoulder. 
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One  week  in  early  summer  Red's  mother-in-law  took  sick  and 
went  to  the  hospital.  Mrs.  Red  wanted  to  spend  the  week  end  with 
her,  and  she  stopped  and  gave  Dad  fifty  cents  to  see  that  her  cow 
was  taken  care  of  while  she  was  gone.  Of  course  Dad  couldn't 
lower  his  crippled  body  to  a  milking  stool,  but  he  was  generous 
with  all  he  had:  me.  In  the  morning  I  finished  my  cows  before 
eight  and  walked  the  half-mile  to  take  care  of  Mrs.  Red's  cow.  I 
didn't  know  many  cuss  words,  but  I  repeated  the  same  few  over 
and  over.  I  milked  the  cow  and  put  the  milk  in  the  spring  house. 
That  night  I  didn't  get  to  Mrs.  Red's  cow  until  almost  dusk.  I  had 
just  finished  stripping  the  last  bit  of  milk  from  the  big  teats  when 
I  heard  the  bam  door  open  and  close.  There  stood  old  Red,  smil- 
ing, saying,  "I  won't  hurt  you,  Honey.  Just  let  me  take  a  bite  out 
of  your  leg." 

I  left  the  milk  bucket  where  it  was,  jumped  into  the  hay  manger, 
and  swung  up  the  ladder  into  the  loft.  That  was  as  far  as  I  could 
go.  I  took  a  pitchfork  and  lifted  up  a  pile  of  hay.  Then  I  hid  down 
in  the  hole.  Red  came  climbing  up  the  ladder  muttering,  "Where 
are  you.  Honey?  Damn  you,  don't  you  hide  from  your  old  Uncle 
Red." 

The  hay  was  making  my  bare  legs  itch  and  scratching  my  face. 
The  dust  from  the  alfalfa  hay  was  making  my  throat  bum,  and  my 
nose  and  eyes  were  running.  Oh,  how  I  needed  to  sneeze.  Red  be- 
gan tramphng  the  hay;  he  knew  I  was  there  somewhere.  He  stomped 
the  hay  on  the  other  side  of  the  loft  and  started  toward  my  comer. 
He  leaned  one  hand  against  a  log  on  the  side  of  the  barn  as  he 
trampled  a  pile  of  hay  a  few  feet  away.  That's  when  I  jumped  up. 
My  body  was  small,  but  my  muscles  were  strong  from  years  of 
farm  work.  I  grabbed  the  sharp  pronged  pitchfork  and  putting 
everything  I  had  behind  it,  I  heaved  it  at  him.  Two  prongs  went 
through  his  side  as  neatly  as  through  a  shock  of  hay  and  pinned 
him  to  the  wall.  I  climbed  dov/n  the  ladder  and  picked  up  my 
bucket  and  went  home.  I  felt  a  little  guilty  just  leaving  him  there, 
but  I  felt  a  satisfaction  that  was  greater. 

Maybe  if  there  hadn't  been  such  a  strict  church  ban  on  gossip, 
I'd  have  told  on  Red,  but  then  it  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  you'd 
talk  about. 

Lucky  for  him,  and  perhaps  luckier  for  me,  his  brother-in-law 
came  looking  for  him  and  saved  him  from  a  possible  crucifixion. 
Red  lost  blood,  and  it  took  a  while  for  him  to  regain  his  strength. 
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Somehow  that  near  tragedy  was  turned  into  a  blessing,  because  he 
saw  the  Light  and  gave  up  Uquor.  He  stopped  drinking  and  joined 
the  church.  Though  I  detested  the  man,  I  rejoiced  at  his  conver- 
sion. I  was  sorry  that  his  children  had  grown  up  and  gone  and 
could  not  enjoy  it.  Red  was  fifty-one  years  old,  and  he  had  been 
drinking  for  over  thirty  years. 

God  wouldn't  let  a  wondrous  happening  like  Red's  being  saved 
go  unnoticed,  and  he  worked  another  miracle.  He  gave  Red  an- 
other son.  Red's  wife  was  fifty  years  old  when  she  gave  birth  to 
Gerald  Wayne. 

Jerry  Wayne  had  golden  red  hair  and  blue  eyes.  His  baby  fea- 
tures suggested  nothing  of  his  despised  father.  Jerry  walked  when 
he  was  nine  months  old,  and  soon  after  that  he  could  talk.  I 
thought  he  recognized  me  as  soon  as  his  Mama  and  Papa.  He  was 
the  center  of  their  lives  and  the  darling  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 
But  it  was  me  who  was  his  constant  companion.  He  was  the  baby 
brother  I  didn't  have,  and  his  parents  were  too  old  to  play  with  him. 

We  picked  wild  flowers  and  went  a-fishing  in  the  spring;  we 
picked  strawberries  and  blackberries  and  went  swimming  in  the 
summer;  we  made  pokeberry  ink  and  looked  for  chinky-pins  and 
chestnuts  in  the  fall;  and  we  tracked  rabbits  through  the  snow  in 
the  winter.  A  thousand  other  things  I  taught  this  bright-eyed  little 
boy. 

Jerry  Wayne  was  sharp  as  a  hound's  tooth  and  learned  things 
about  as  fast  as  you  could  show  him.  But  he  never  grew  right. 
When  he  started  to  school  he  wasn't  quite  two  and  a  half  feet  tall. 
It  was  only  fitting  that  he  should  be  different  from  other  children 
on  account  of  him  being  special. 

His  first  year  in  school  was  my  Junior  year,  and  Christmas  that 
year,  the  weather  was  rougher  than  I  could  remember.  It  snowed 
every  night  and  didn't  melt  a  bit  during  the  day.  Jerry  and  I  spent 
most  of  our  time  indoors. 

Red  promised  he  would  take  Jerry  Wayne  out  to  get  a  Christ- 
mas tree  the  Saturday  before  Christmas,  while  Mrs.  Red  went  off 
to  Roanoke  to  do  some  shopping.  Right  after  she  left,  Red's 
brother-in-law,  Charlie,  brought  over  some  Christmas  liquor.  He 
and  Red  got  stoned,  the  first  liquor  Red  had  drunk  in  six  years. 

When  Charlie  went  home  he  left  some  liquor  with  Red.  Jerry 
Wayne  still  had  to  have  his  Christmas  tree,  so  he  and  Red  went  off 
with  the  sharpened  axe  to  climb  Look-Out  Ridge  and  find  one.  They 
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picked  out  a  tree  and  sat  down  by  it.  Jerry  Wayne  admired  the 
tree,  and  Red  finished  the  bottle.  Soon  his  head  was  nodding.  Jerry 
got  impatient,  wanting  Red  to  get  up  and  cut  the  tree  down.  His 
daddy  was  dead  drunk,  and  probably  could  have  come  closer  to 
flying  off  the  ridge  than  cutting  down  the  tree.  His  little  boy  wasn't 
discouraged.  He  began  to  cut  the  tree  down  himself.  The  axe  was 
almost  as  big  as  he  was,  but  he  swung  it  vigorously  and  had 
chopped  the  tree  over  half  through  when  the  axe  glanced  off  the 
tree  and  cut  a  deep  gash  on  the  inside  of  his  knee.  The  blood 
gushed  out  in  spurts,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  six  years  he  was 
frightened.  He  huddled  close  to  his  drunken  father  and  watched 
the  white  snow  turn  red. 

*     iti     * 

The  old  Baptist  preacher  did  not  comfort  Red.  "The  Lord  giveth 
and  the  Lord  taketh  away.  He  gave  you  a  charge  to  care  for,  and 
you  failed,  so  He  has  taken  His  red-headed  angel  back  home." 

Red  didn't  agree  or  disagree.  But  the  next  day  he  was  drunk,  and 
the  next  day,  and  the  next. 

My  Senior  year,  Christmas  vacation,  it  didn't  snow  at  all  until 
two  days  before  Christmas.  That  night  I  thought  I'd  take  my  sled 
up  and  coast  off  Look-Out  Ridge.  I  climbed  up  slowly  through 
memories  of  all  the  times  I  had  climbed  it  with  a  little  blue  mit- 
tened  hand  hanging  on  to  mine. 

Lying  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  that  was  to  have  been  Jerry  Wayne's 
tree  was  Red.  My  hatred  of  him  came  at  once.  What  right  had  that 
old  drunk  to  be  lying  at  the  foot  of  that  special  tree.  I  picked  him 
up  by  the  armpits,  dragged  him  away  from  the  tree  and  left  him 
in  the  snow.  I  got  on  my  sled  and  went  back  down  the  hill  through 
the  zero  winds  of  a  possible  blizzard.  At  the  bottom  I  looked  back 
up  the  hill.  "He  deserves  to  die,"  I  said,  "he  deserves  to  freeze  to 
death." 

As  I  pulled  the  sled  back  up  the  hill  I  swore  at  myself  for  com- 
ing out  to  start  with.  He  surely  would  have  frozen.  Back  at  the  top 
I  was  surprised  to  see  Red  had  crawled  back  to  the  tree. 

"Red,"  I  said,  shaking  him,  "Red,  get  up.  Let's  go." 

"Nah.  Nah.  I  gotta  get  this  tree  for  Jerry  Wayne." 

Against  his  will  and  mine,  I  put  him  on  the  sled  and  coasted 
down  the  hill  as  carefully  as  I  had  with  Jerry  Wayne  many  times 
before. 
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THE  MIRROR 

James  K.  Stevenson 

I'm  not  goin'  into  the  room  'cause  I'm  not  gonna  look  at  the 
mirror  where  the  flies  are  buzzing  around  inside.  Big  giant  flies  Hke 
you  see  on  cows  and  horses  in  the  country  landing  on  the  mirror. 

I'm  scared  of  the  flies  because  I  bet  they  will  bite  and  sting  me 
all  over  and  crawl  around  looking  for  something  to  bite.  I  was  in 
the  room  when  Mommie  bought  the  mirror  and  when  she  looked 
in  it  after  she  tore  all  the  paper  off  I  remember  hearing  all  the 
buzzings  like  a  hundred  million  bees  coming  and  I  got  scared  and 
asked  Mommie  what  the  noise  was  and  she  said  that  she  didn't 
know.  Then  I  looked  at  the  mirror  and  there  were  lots  and  lots  of 
big  brown  flies. 

First  they  looked  like  big  moths  and  then  they  jumped  around 
in  a  little  ball.  Mommie  screamed  and  grabbed  a  magazine  layin'  on 
the  dresser  and  she  started  hitting  on  the  ball  of  flies  and  smashing 
on  the  mirror  hard  and  saying  "Go  on,  Howie!  Get  out  of  the 
room!"  and  she  pinched  my  shoulder  hard  with  her  hand  and 
closed  the  door  behind  me  and  I  could  hear  loud  buzzing  and  the 
whap  whap  whap  of  the  paper  hitting  on  the  mirror. 

Then  Dad  came  home  early  and  went  into  the  bedroom  and  I 
snuck  up  and  watched  him  look  close  at  the  muror  after  he  hit  it 
with  the  fly  swatter  a  few  times. 

Mommie  stood  behind  him  and  she  looked  scarder  than  I  ever 
saw  her  before  then  Dad  started  to  laugh  and  Mommie  looked  at 
him  with  her  face  all  yellow  and  her  eyes  big  mouth  big  and  empty. 

"Those  flies  aren't  on  the  outside  of  the  mirror,  dear." 

"What?  They're  not  what?"  Mommie  was  all  yellow  behind  Dad. 

"They're  on  the  inside  of  the  mirror.  See?  You  can  see  their 
undersides  and  bottoms  of  their  feet  on  the  inside  of  the  mirror." 

"Then  they're  not  real?" 

"Did  you  look  behind  the  mirror,  Myrt?" 

There's  nothing  behind  the  mirror  but  a  wall  and  I  think  it's 
funny  for  Daddy  to  take  the  mirror  off  the  wall  to  look  behind  it 
to  see  if  there  are  any  flies.  The  flies  are  in  the  there  and  want  to 
get  in  the  here  but  they  can't  because  the  mirror  is  made  out  of 
glass  and  there's  nothing  behind  it  but  the  wall. 

I'm  scared  to  go  in  there  'cause  lots  of  people  came  and  looked 
at  the  flies  and  went  away  scared  and  laughing  and  mad  and 
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finally  Dad  didn't  take  it  down  and  Mommie  put  a  cloth  over  it 
and  didn't  look  in  it  anymore. 

"Called  Donnahugh,  Myrt." 

Donnahugh  is  a  man  that  always  comes  out  to  eat  on  weekends 
when  he's  not  in  his  factory  place.  Once  he  took  me  to  his  factory 
place  and  I  saw  all  these  televisions  with  wavy  green  lines  instead 
of  pictures  and  lots  of  buttons  all  over  the  walls  with  red  and  blue 
lights  and  little  windows  with  water  meter  things  and  I  watched  a 
rocket  go  up. 

"Is  he  coming  out  to  see  it?" 

"As  soon  as  he  gets  off  tonight." 

I  was  playing  with  Billy  Todd  and  we  snuck  in  the  bedroom  and 
I  showed  him  the  mirror  and  told  him  that  there  were  flies  that  were 
stuck  on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror  glass  that  wanted  to  get  in  but 
I  wasn't  going  to  let  them  get  in.  I  told  him  that  if  the  glass  got 
broke  then  they  might  get  in  and  bite  and  sting  us  and  I  didn't  want 
to  get  stung  and  Billy  said  that  he  heard  his  big  sister  say  that  big 
horseflies  wait  till  you're  asleep  and  sting  your  eyeballs  through 
your  closed  eyelids  and  all  the  water  comes  out  so  you  can't  see 
anymore  and  it  always  stings  and  stings. 

Billy  and  I  listened  through  the  curtain  Mommie  put  over  the 
mirror  but  we  didn't  hear  anything  so  I  lifted  the  curtain  and  Billy 
looked  at  himself  and  I  looked  at  myself  in  the  mirror  and  there 
wasn't  any  buzzing.  He  said  that  I  was  telling  a  fib  and  that  there 
wasn't  any  flies  stuck  over  there  in  the  there  place  that  wanted  to 
get  in  the  here  place  so  I  called  him  a  crap  and  he  hit  me  and  we 
socked. 

His  face  and  my  ear  started  bleeding  and  red  from  Billy's  nose 
and  I  couldn't  see  'cause  of  I  was  crying  and  Billy  was  too  and  just 
sitting  there  on  the  floor  with  his  mouth  all  over  his  face  and  drops 
of  blood  dropping  to  Mommie's  rug  from  his  nose. 

Mommie  heard  us  and  came  in.  She  was  mad  and  she  picked  me 
up  and  spanked  me  and  Billy  started  laughing  and  then  the  buz- 
zing came  from  behind  the  curtain  and  Mommie  pulled  us  both 
out  of  the  room  and  closed  the  door.  I  couldn't  turn  the  handle  be- 
cause she  locked  it. 

When  Billy  and  I  weren't  mad  anymore  we  sneaked  around  to 
the  window  and  climbed  up  the  grape  trellis  and  slid  under  the 
open  window  to  the  dresser  top  and  to  the  floor  quiet  without  mak- 
ing any  noise  at  all  and  pretty  soon  we  were  looking  at  us  back- 
wards in  the  mirror  again. 
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There  weren't  any  flies  buzzing  Billy  said  that  maybe  if  we  just 
stood  there  and  looked  and  looked  and  tapped  on  the  mirror  the 
flies  would  come. 

I  heard  some  talkin'  outside  in  the  hall  and  it  was  Donnahugh 
and  Dad  and  Mommie.  Billy  and  I  got  scared  and  crawled  under 
the  bed.  The  door  opened  and  they  walked  in  Dad  saying  that  he 
couldn't  figure  it  out  that  the  flies  came  and  covered  his  face. 

There  was  a  buzzing  and  I  whispered  to  Billy  to  listen  to  it  that 
I  told  him  they  were  real  and  I  didn't  fib.  We  lifted  the  edge  of  the 
big  quilt  that  was  hanging  almost  to  the  floor  all  the  way  around 
the  bed  and  we  could  see  Daddy  taking  the  curtain  off  the  mirror. 

Then  there  were  three  big  balls  of  flies  in  the  mirror  jumping 
and  buzzing  loud  and  they  sounded  mean  and  Billy  got  scared  be- 
cause he  covered  his  eyes  and  put  his  face  to  the  floor. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it,  Don?" 

"They  are  covering  our  faces!  They  are  just  massing  together  and 
crawling  all  over  our  faces  ...  in  the  reflection!" 

They  buzzed  mean  and  some  of  'em  flew  off  their  faces  and 
crashed  into  the  mirror  hard  like  they  wanted  to  get  into  the  here 
place  and  I  started  to  get  scared  when  Donnahugh  ran  his  hand 
over  his  face  and  the  flies  jumped  and  buzzed  so  loud  and  flew  in  a 
ball  swarm  in  front  of  Donnahugh's  face  and  crashed  into  the  mir- 
ror. Then  Donnahugh  ran  his  hand  over  the  mirror  and  pushed  on 
the  glass  and  the  flies  jumped  and  swarmed  like  mad  bees  wanting 
to  sting  and  bite  and  Billy  whispered  in  my  ear  that  he  bet  that 
they  would  sting  our  eyebaUs  and  he  wanted  to  go  home  then 
Donnahugh  started  laughing  at  something. 

"Jennings,  you  have  a  fabulous  sense  of  humor  and  a  master- 
mind for  practical  jokes,"  and  Daddy  turned  red  and  he  was  mad 
Mommie  was  yellow  and  angry  and  they  told  Donnahugh  that  it 
wasn't  a  joke  and  that  they  thought  he  had  been  a  good  friend  and 
trusted  them  better  than  that. 

Mommie  walked  out  of  the  room  fast  like  she  does  when  she 
and  Dad  argue  and  Donnahugh  walked  out  slow  and  kind  of  smil- 
ing. 

"I  don't  know  why  you're  angry!  I  think  it's  a  tremendous  stunt." 

Daddy  didn't  say  anything  and  he  walked  out  behind  Donna- 
hugh and  closed  the  door  and  the  room  was  half  dark  since  it  was 
after  dinner. 

Nobody  put  the  curtain  back  and  suddenly  the  flies  buzzed  loud 
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and  were  gone.  I  told  Billy  to  come  out  but  he  didn't  want  to 
'cause  he  kept  his  hands  over  his  eyes  and  his  face  was  against  the 
floor. 

The  mirror  looks  funny  when  I  look  at  it  from  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

"Billy,  c'mere  and  look!  The  flies  have  all  gone  away!" 
Billy  doesn't  want  to  so  I  let  him  stay  there  and  be  scared. 
The  window  in  the  mirror  is  real  different  looking  with  sharp 
lines  and  outside  everything  seems  to  be  lighter  than  if  you  look 
outside  without  looking  through  the  mirror.  I  can  see  cars  and  they 
look  bluer  and  whiter  and  it's  like  everything  in  the  there  is  more 
here  than  it  is  there  but  the  flies  are  gone. 

And  Billy  crawling  out  from  under  the  bed  isn't  scared  any- 
more and  he  wants  to  see  the  flies  as  long  as  they  don't  get  into  the 
room  and  I  say  that  the  glass  won't  let  them  but  that  he  better  not 
break  the  mirror. 

I  wish  I  could  go  through  to  the  other  side  of  the  mirror  because 
Billy  said  that  everything  looked  different  too  and  that  the  cars 
weren't  backwards. 

The  cars  weren't  backwards  and  I  wasn't  backwards  and  I 
thought  that  I  was  backwards  because  when  you  look  in  a  mirror 
everything  is  always  backwards  and  then  I  saw  that  Billy  was  front- 
wards 'cause  he  had  his  hand  in  his  mouth  and  when  I  looked  in 
the  mirror  it  was  the  same  hand  that  I  saw  when  I  looked  straight 
at  him  and  I  leaned  one  way  and  in  the  mirror  I  leaned  the  other 
way  backwards  frontwards  frontwards?  frontwards? 

I'm  scared  of  the  flies  cause  they  might  sting  me  and  I  don't 
want  to  get  my  eyeball  stung  so  I'm  not  going  to  look  at  the  mir- 
ror and  look  at  the  cars  and  the  room  frontwards  when  I  can  see 
it  frontwards  regular.  It's  just  when  when  you  look  through  the 
mirror  everything  looks  frontwarder. 

Mommie  got  tired  of  the  mirror  and  the  flies  because  when  she 
would  look  into  the  mirror  she  would  start  to  look  scared  and  turn 
yellow. 

She  talked  to  Mrs.  Plumb  from  next  door  and  showed  her  the 
mirror  and  Mrs.  Plumb  got  sick  and  started  crying  cause  the  flies 
didn't  just  get  on  her  face.  They  were  on  all  of  her.  I  never  saw  so 
many  flies  before  cause  you  couldn't  see  her  face  or  her  arms  or  her 
dress  or  her  legs  under  the  flies  and  Mommie  saw  me  watching  and 
told  me  to  get  out. 
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When  I  would  stand  in  front  of  the  mirror  I  wanted  to  go  in  and 
come  out  in  the  there  place  where  the  frontwarder  world  was  but 
when  I  tried  the  glass  would  bend  in  and  I  got  scared  that  I  might 
break  it  and  then  the  flies  would  get  out  but  there  weren't  any  flies. 
There  never  were  any  flies  when  I  looked  into  the  mirror  and  I 
don't  care  anymore.  I  am  afraid  that  they  are  hiding  from  me  for 
me  to  get  me  and  then. 

Mommie  is  here  and  looking  at  me. 

"Howie,  get  out  of  your  pajamas  and  put  your  clothes  on.  The 
Salvation  Army  is  coming  out  to  get  that  mirror." 

Salvation  Army  coming  to  get  the  flies?  The  unbackwards  mir- 
ror? that  means  there  won't  be  any  more  flies  to  make  Mommie 
get  all  yellow. 

"I  can  finally  get  rid  of  that  awful  thing." 

It's  awful  but  it's  like  a  window. 

I'm  afraid  of  the  flies  and  I  don't  want  to  see  the  mirror  'cause 
yesterday  when  I  looked  into  it  I  saw  one  and  it  crawled  in  front 
of  me  on  the  mirror  and  jumped  and  buzzed  and  landed  on  my  eye 
and  covered  my  eye  in  the  mirror  and  I  thought  it  might  come 
after  me  and  sting  me  because  it  tried  to  in  the  mirror.  It  hopped 
on  my  eye  and  I  ran  and  the  fly  buzzed  away  by  itself. 

I'm  afraid  of  the  flies  but  I  want  to  see  the  funny  mirror  again 
before  they  come  to  get  it  and  make  everybody  unscared. 

The  curtain  is  still  here  and  I  can  lift  it  over  my  head  and  stand 
under  it  in  front  of  the  mirror  and  I  hear  something  like  a  bumble 
bee  and  I  know  it's  the  fly  and  it's  coming  back  to  land  on  my 
eye  but  if  I  don't  let  it  land  on  my  eye  then  it  won't  sting  me. 

It's  so  big  and  it  looks  like  a  big  moth  with  its  wings  going  like 
an  airplane  propeller  buzzing  an'  it's  over  my  eye!  and  it's  going 
to  sting  my  eye  unless  .  .  .  my  hand  broken  and  glass  crashing  in 
my  hair  and  blood  and  no  hurt  and  water  crying  noise  is  falling 
and  falling  and  my  crashing  mirror  busted  and  the  fly  will  get  out 
now  and 

"Howie!" 

Mommie  is  here  and  she  won't  let  the  fly  get  my  eye  and  make 
the  water  come  out  crying  wet  hair  and  stings  on  my  hand  and  the 
curtain  is  all  over  me.  Mommie  is  taking  it  off  but  I  can't  hear  her 
my  crying  is  louder  than  her  and  there  is  the  fly!  It  didn't  get  out 
and  it's  crawling  on  my  eye  in  the  piece  of  broke  mirror  but  now 
there's  two  of  'em  wanting  to  sting  and  sting. 
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THE  DISTANT  SOUTH 

D.  H.  Smith 

Night  is  always  in  a  hurry  in  the  tropics.  It  slides  over  the  earth 
like  oil  on  water.  In  its  travel  case  it  brings  the  clashing  stere- 
ophonic effects  of  animals,  insects,  and  the  unseen.  The  season  of 
the  wet  monsoon  puts  night  in  an  even  greater  hurry,  as  if  it  were 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  incessant  rain;  the  constant,  mildewed 
damp.  This  was  one  of  those  nights.  He  would  remember  it,  this 
September  night  in  1962. 

It  was  about  2000  hours  when  he  put  down  his  week-old  copy 
of  the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  and  reached  over  and  turned  off 
the  gasoline  lantern.  He  carefully  tucked  in  the  mosquito  net 
around  his  air  mattress  and  lay  back  to  think,  then  sleep.  The  rain 
was  drumming  on  the  tin  roof  of  his  hut,  but  he  was  used  to  it  now, 
and  it  served  to  deaden  the  sounds  of  the  gekaws  and  the  other 
slimy  things  which  crawled  on  the  walls  and  in  the  trees.  His  mind 
ticked  off  the  days  remaining  to  serve  in  this  "Nothing."  Six 
months,  twelve  days,  and  four  hours  to  go.  If  the  last  five  and  a  half 
months  were  any  criterion  in  this  purgatory,  he  knew  he  had  not 
seen  the  worst  yet.  This  thought  made  him  start  mentally.  Eight 
P.M.  to  bed,  five  A.M.  to  rise.  Why?  There  was  nothing  else  to  do. 
An  advisor  whose  advice  is  never  sought  is  a  useless,  lonely  man. 
He  fell  asleep  feeling  sorry  for  himself. 

He  was  suddenly  awake  to  silence.  Why?  He  didn't  understand 
the  sudden  awareness  to  his  awakening.  It  was  quiet  except  for  the 
constant  rain.  A  minute  or  two  passed  quietly,  and  he  decided  that 
his  sub-conscious  mind  had  played  a  trick  on  him,  so  he  relaxed 
and  closed  his  eyes.  He  came  alert  as  he  heard  a  distant  shout,  then 
a  burst  of  machine  gun  fire,  more  shouts  and  then  the  sound  of 
someone  running  toward  his  hut.  He  jerked  back  the  net  and 
jumped  up  to  grab  his  pistol  from  the  stool  next  to  the  cot.  He 
clicked  off  the  safety  just  as  the  screen  door  burst  open  revealing 
his  American-trained  counterpart,  Captain  Nguyen  Can  Tho,  out 
of  breath,  very  wet,  and  afraid. 

"Come  fast!  The  Viet  Cong  are  attacking;  I  need  you.  Quick!" 
Tho  yelled  between  attempts  to  get  his  breath. 

The  advisor  put  down  his  pistol,  snatched  his  pants  and  shirt 
from  the  top  of  his  foot  locker  and  pulled  them  on.  When  they  were 
partially  buttoned,  he  sat  down  and  jammed  his  feet  into  the  boots 
next  to  his  cot  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  slimy  things  which 
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might  have  crawled  into  them.  He  buckled  on  his  pistol  belt  and 
grabbed  his  carbine  as  they  bolted  for  the  door.  Just  as  they  cleared 
the  doorway,  running  into  the  dark  rain,  the  first  V.  C.  mortar 
shell  exploded  in  the  compound.  The  advisor  and  the  captain  threw 
themselves  to  the  muddy  ground  just  as  several  more  explosions 
spread  across  the  compound  toward  them.  Confusion  reigned  in 
the  compound  as  Vietnamese  soldiers,  their  wives  and  children, 
and  their  animals  ran  for  any  cover  they  could  find.  Between  mor- 
tar bursts,  bugles  and  shouts  could  be  heard  in  the  wet  darkness 
beyond  the  fences.  Screams  and  piteous  calls  for  help  added  to  the 
cacophony  inside  the  compound.  Situation  Normal — The  thought 
in  the  advisor's  mind  above  his  fear  was,  "Now  he  wants  my  ad- 


vice." 


As  far  as  he  could  tell  no  one  in  the  compound  had  fired  a  shot 
yet.  The  V.  C.  were  doing  it  all.  Small  arms  fire  now  cut  through 
the  air  over  his  head  as  he  tried  both  to  control  his  impulse  for 
self-preservation  and  to  help  the  frightened  captain  who  lay  next 
to  him  in  the  mud. 

"Captain,  where  are  your  officers?"  he  yelled. 

"I  don't  know;  where  do  you  think?"  was  the  answer. 

"Where  is  the  radio?"  the  advisor  called  in  disgust. 

"In  the  shack  over  there.  You  work  it;  get  help,"  pleaded  the 
frightened  Vietnamese. 

"Let's  go  then,"  the  advisor  yelled  as  he  started  to  rise. 

"No,  you  go;  I'll  stay!"  the  captain  called  back  timidly.  The 
advisor  grabbed  the  captain  by  his  wet  shirt  and  yelled,  "You're 
coming  with  me,  you  little  coward!" 

He  pulled  the  captain  to  his  feet  as  they  ran,  crouching,  toward 
the  radio  shack.  A  mortar  shell  beat  them  by  fifty  yards.  The  radio, 
the  shack,  and  the  chance  to  call  for  air  support  all  went  up  in  a 
loud,  violent  explosion. 

The  officers  dove  for  the  ground  to  avoid  the  concussion  and 
the  debris.  The  advisor  realized,  as  he  lay  in  the  mud,  that  he  was 
trembling.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  combat.  After  a 
short  wait,  he  raised  his  head  in  time  to  see  a  trip  flare  ignite  in 
the  air  above  the  barbed  wire  entanglements  that  surrounded  the 
compound  fence.  He  heard  a  mine  explode  and  a  horrible  cry  as 
a  V.  C.  lost  his  legs.  The  flickering  light  of  the  trip  flare  disclosed 
about  twenty  Viet  Cong  trying  to  pass  through  the  barbed  wire  on 
the  west  side  of  the  enclosure.  The  V.  C.  mortars  had  stopped 
momentarily,  so  he  pushed  himself  to  his  feet  and  ran  for  the 
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machine  gun  emplacement  on  the  west  side  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  where  he  had  lain.  The  soft  mud  pulled  at  his  feet  and 
the  rain  continued  to  drench  him  as  he  sprinted.  The  firing  of  the 
V.  C.  increased  as  he  ran,  and  in  spite  of  the  darkness  he  was  sure 
that  every  shot  was  aimed  at  him. 

The  machine  gun  was  stark  and  alone  when  he  reached  it.  He 
grabbed  a  belt  of  ammunition  and  jammed  it  into  the  gun  as  he 
simultaneously  jerked  the  bolt  to  the  rear  twice  to  load  the  weapon. 
He  swung  it  on  free  traverse  and  began  firing  bursts  of  six  rounds 
along  the  west  fence  into  the  darkness  where  he  had  seen  the  V.  C. 
for  that  split  second.  The  gun  jumped  in  his  hands  as  he  traversed 
the  weapon  up  and  down  the  fence  line.  The  belt  ran  out,  and  he 
was  jamming  another  in  place  when  he  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
He  lunged  around  and  found  one  of  his  two  sergeant-advisors 
standing  there  with  two  Vietnamese  soldiers. 

"I'll  take  it.  Skipper,"  said  Sgt.  Black,  as  calmly  as  if  they  were 
in  a  training  camp. 

"Where  is  Sgt.  Ennis?"  the  advisor  shouted. 

"Sir,  he  went  to  the  mortar  pits  with  five  men;  he'll  open  up  from 
there  in  a  minute,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

The  hoarse  cough  of  friendly  mortar  fire  punctuated  the  sound 
of  small  arms  fire,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  bright  metallic  light 
from  a  magnesium-burning  mortar  flare  lit  the  whole  area.  The 
advisor  surveyed  the  area  quickly.  He  could  see  V.  C.  on  all  sides 
of  the  area,  some  in  the  wire  entanglements  and  others  running 
toward  the  fences  from  the  jungle's  edge.  There  must  have  been  two 
hundred  of  them.  He  also  saw  that  the  machine  gun  on  the  east  side 
was  not  manned.  He  had  to  get  there! 

He  clapped  Sergeant  Black  on  the  back  and  took  off  running 
just  as  another  mortar  flare  lit  up  the  area,  making  hun  feel  like 
the  only  actor  in  the  spotlight.  The  V.  C.  mortar  shells  began  to 
fall  in  the  enclosure  again.  Some  of  them  were  white  phosphorus 
incendiary  shells.  When  he  realized  this  he  unconsciously  thanked 
the  Almighty  for  the  rain.  If  those  shells  could  ignite  the  palm- 
leaved  roofs  of  the  soldiers'  huts,  they  would  all  be  silhouetted  and 
make  perfect  targets.  The  explosions  were  coming  closer  to  him, 
and  as  he  ran  the  mud  was  pulling  harder  at  his  boots.  His  momen- 
tum finally  tripped  him  up  and  he  sprawled  headlong  into  a  ditch 
which  had  about  six  inches  of  mud  and  water  for  a  bottom.  An- 
other flare  ignited  as  he  started  to  rise,  and  he  found  that  the  ditch 
also  contained  several  people  cowering  from  the  heat  of  the  battle. 
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Nearest  to  him  was  a  woman  squatting  in  the  mud,  two  small 
frightened  children  clinging  to  her  wet  skirts;  in  her  arms  she  held 
a  baby  who  was  quietly  and  busily  nursing  at  her  breast.  He  had 
never  seen  such  a  look  of  fear  as  that  which  the  woman  had  on 
her  mud  spattered  face.  The  bright  flarelight  made  her  staring  eyes 
seem  about  to  pop  out  of  her  head,  but  the  baby  in  her  arms  was 
the  picture  of  contentment.  He  glanced  at  them  for  only  a  second 
before  he  sprinted  the  last  fifty  yards  to  the  silent  machine  gun,  the 
defender  of  the  east  fence. 

He  had  it  firing  in  less  time  than  the  other  one,  but  not  a  second 
too  soon.  The  enemy  were  almost  to  the  fence  when  his  first  burst 
began  to  bite  into  their  bodies.  The  V.  C.  mortars  were  seeking  the 
machine  guns  now,  and  the  Vietnamese  mortars,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sergeant  Ennis,  were  seeking  the  seekers.  The  crunching 
explosions  of  the  high-angle  shells  drowned  out  the  screams  of  the 
V.  C.  who  were  dying  in  the  barbed  wire  from  the  machine  gun 
fire  and  the  anti-personnel  mines  that  were  exploding  there.  Con- 
fusion was  still  rampant,  but  he  knew  that  the  situation  had 
changed  when  he  heard  the  machine  guns  open  up  on  the  north 
and  south  fences.  The  Vietnamese  had  snapped  out  of  their  con- 
fusion; they  were  at  their  posts.  The  advisor  felt  relief  flood  through 
his  fear.  Then  he  heard  someone  splashing  through  the  rain  and 
mud  behind  him.  He  jerked  out  his  pistol  as  he  spun  around  to 
meet  the  threat. 

Captain  Tho  and  two  of  his  men  were  rurming  toward  him 
shouting.  Tho  jumped  into  the  emplacement  and  yelled,  "We  must 
stop;  we  are  few;  they  are  many.  We  must  save  our  lives;  they 
want  only  our  weapons;  they  will  not  kill  us!" 

The  advisor  was  stunned  at  this.  To  surrender  had  never  entered 
his  mind. 

"We  will  not  stop.  We're  licking  them.  Can't  you  see  that.  Cap- 
tain?" 

"I  say  we  stop.  They  will  send  more,  and  if  we  kill  more,  they 
wUl  kill  us!  You  cannot  get  air  support!  You  have  failed!  I  wUl 
give  up  now  and  save  lives  here,"  the  little  captain  shouted  deter- 
minedly. 

The  advisor  swung  his  pistol  with  all  his  might.  He  felt  the  hair 
against  his  hand  as  the  metal  came  in  contact  with  Tho's  head. 
The  post  commander  dropped  into  the  mud  like  a  poled  steer.  The 
advisor  turned  to  the  job  at  hand  with  his  machine  gun  and  con- 
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tinued  the  slaughter  of  the  screaming,  howling  enemy  that  were 
trying  to  overrun  his  post. 

As  the  greyish  dawn  slowly  pushed  the  night  westward  under  the 
low  clouds,  its  gunmetal  glint  began  to  reveal  the  carnage  that  lay 
inside  and  outside  the  fence.  The  V.  C.  had  stopped  shooting  at 
the  first  sign  of  dawn.  The  advisor  had  fired  at  everything  he  saw 
moving  beyond  the  fence  as  the  enemy  tried  to  remove  their  dead 
and  wounded  from  the  brightening  scene.  Suddenly  it  was  quiet, 
and  as  the  silence  fell  upon  him  he  realized  that  the  rain  had  stop- 
ped. He  stood  behind  the  silent  machine  gun,  searching  the  ground 
between  the  fence  and  the  edge  of  the  jungle  for  a  target,  but 
nothing  moved  out  there.  Then  he  heard  someone  shout  behind 
him.  It  was  a  victory  cry,  a  cry  of  relief,  not  of  fear  or  pain.  He 
turned  and  saw  his  two  sergeants,  veterans  of  two  other  wars, 
splashing  through  the  mud  toward  him. 

Black  shouted  to  him,  "Skipper,  they're  gone.  You've  done  it!" 
Ennis  was  laughing  and  talking,  and  the  advisor  felt  a  great  sense 
of  relief  come  over  him  as  the  three  hours  of  pent-up  tension  and 
fear  drained  out  of  him.  He  began  to  laugh  and  shake  hands  with 
his  sergeants.  All  over  the  compound  people  were  beginning  to 
move  about.  He  could  see  the  woman  with  the  baby  and  the  small 
children  as  she  kindled  a  fire  to  cook  a  breakfast  for  her  soldier- 
husband  and  her  children.  Her  man  was  standing  nearby  having  a 
wounded  arm  bandaged  by  another  soldier.  "Does  normalcy  re- 
turn so  quickly  after  a  visit  to  hell,"  he  thought  as  his  laughter 
subsided. 

"You'll  get  the  Silver  Star  for  this.  Skipper,"  Black  said.  "You 
saved  this  place." 

"Look!  Here  comes  our  gallant  commander.  Captain  Tho.  He 
must  have  hit  his  head  diving  for  cover,"  Ennis  cut  in. 

Captain  Tho  was  marching  toward  them  with  an  eight-man 
squad  in  full  battle  dress  with  rifles  at  port  arms.  When  he  was 
about  ten  feet  from  the  three  Americans,  he  halted  the  squad  and 
quickly  gave  another  command.  The  two  leading  members  of  the 
squad  splashed  up  to  the  advisor  and  grabbed  his  carbine  and  pis- 
tol before  he  could  react  or  resist.  Tho  pulled  out  his  own  pistol 
and  pointed  it  at  the  surprised  advisor.  Tho  came  smartly  to  at- 
tention and  spoke  loudly  in  Vietnamese  to  all  who  could  hear  him. 
When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  he  turned  to  the  three  anxious 
Americans  and  said,  "I  will  translate." 
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"Captain  Ralph  Johnson,  you  are  under  arrest  for  mutiny  and 
assault  on  the  commanding  officer  of  this  post.  You  will  be  held 
in  your  hut  until  you  can  be  turned  over  to  your  American  super- 
iors for  punishment." 

And  then,  as  the  tired  eyes  of  the  group  in  the  muddy,  grey  com- 
pound watched,  and  before  his  ancestors  whom  he  believed  to  be 
always  watching  him.  Captain  Nguyen  Can  Tho,  District  Com- 
mander, Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  calmly  placed  the 
muzzle  of  his  pistol  to  his  bandaged,  dishonored  head,  squeezed 
the  trigger,  and  joined  them. 


SOMETHING  GREAT 

Michael  McClelland 


The  black  face  stared  at  her,  and  the  white  teeth  were  clamped 
together  in  fear  or  anger — she  knew  not  which.  She  held  out  her 
hand  and  hardly  noticed  the  contrast  as  the  black  fingers  inter- 
twined with  her  own.  "I'll  help  you,"  she  said  slowly  in  her  best 
Peace  Corps  voice. 

"Carmen,  answer  me!  Will  ya?" 

Suddenly  she  was  pulled  back  from  the  heart  of  the  jungle  in  a 
matter  of  seconds  and  looked  up  to  see  the  flushed,  angry  face  of 
Ginger. 

"I've  asked  you  three  times  what  I  should  wear  tonight  and  you 
have  yet  to  act  like  you  hear  me." 

Ginger  had  raised  her  voice  until  it  sounded  more  like  an  angry 
pig's  screech  than  the  voice  of  an  attractive  girl  of  twenty. 

"Oh,  wear  the  pink  one.  It  looks  so  good  with  your  tan  and  Bill 
has  always  liked  it."  As  she  talked,  Carmen  moved  from  her  re- 
laxed position  on  the  bed  to  the  chair  at  attention  in  front  of  the 
mirror. 

Appeased,  Ginger  dressed  and  hurried  downstairs  to  meet  her 
date. 

"Right  in  the  middle  of  my  plans,"  thought  Carmen  with  some 
irritation.  Yet  she  had  to  admit  that  they  were  more  daydreams 
than  plans.  She  combed  her  fashionably  straight  hair  and  thought 
about  herself.  "Here  I  am  a  senior  in  college,  graduation  just  two 
weeks  away,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  want  to  do  with  my  life.  I 
could  teach,  but  that's  so  dull.  I  want  to  do  something  great." 
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The  bright  lights  blinded  her  as  she  accepted  the  prize  for  the 
best  novel  of  the  year.  The  dignified  black  suit  and  hat  did  not 
hide  the  fact  that  she  was  very  young.  With  the  cold  metal  of  the 
award  coming  through  the  expensive  leather  gloves,  the  slender, 
shapely  body  stepped  up  to  the  microphone,  her  mouth  beginning 
to  form  her  acceptance  speech. 

Aware  of  the  vacant  green  eyes  staring  at  her  from  the  tan  face 
in  the  mirror,  Carmen  slammed  down  the  comb  and  seated  herself 
at  the  desk.  Above,  a  blue  uniform,  a  handsome  face  full  of  even 
white  teeth,  and  luminous  brown  eyes  smiled  at  her  from  the  pic- 
ture frame. 

"And  what  about  you,  my  dear  Mark?  What  will  I  say  when  you 
come  with  that  precious  bit  of  carbon  for  my  left  hand?  Can  I 
make  you  understand  that  I  must  do  something  great?  Can  I  make 
you  understand  that  I  must  be  something  satisfying,  something 
great?  I  can't  be  just  your  wife  and  grow  old  as  many  of  our  mar- 
ried friends  have  before  they  were  twenty-five." 

The  suspense  caused  the  crowd  to  lean  forward  with  half-open 
mouths  as  the  well-known  actor  opened  the  envelope: 

"For  the  best  performance  of  the  year — Miss  Carmen  Marsh." 

Rushing  down  the  aisle  to  grab  the  brassy,  nude  male  statue. 
Carmen  was  aware  of  thundering  applause.  Her  white  gown  clung 
to  her  figure  and  the  crystal  beads  sewn  near  the  hem  made  a 
soft  click  as  her  long  legs  made  even  larger  steps  in  her  hurry. 

"Best  actress  of  the  year.  The  world  is  looking  at  me  now.  This 
is  something  great." 

Was  Mark's  smile  ridiculing  her  silent  daydream?  Never — for 
he  didn't  even  know  of  it.  Carmen  picked  up  her  pencil  and  began 
writing  her  last  paper  for  English  class  with  something  less  than 
the  white-hot  heat  the  professor  had  requested. 

Almost  before  Carmen  was  aware  of  it,  certainly  before  she  had 
time  to  bask  in  its  academic  sun,  graduation  came  and  with  it 
came  Mark  and  his  ring,  and  disappeared  to  that  realm  known  as 
memory.  As  Carmen  sat  on  the  floor  of  her  room  unpacking  boxes, 
she  tried  to  remember  how  she  felt  when  she  first  touched  the  crim- 
son leather  covered  diploma.  Proud — yes — but  not  the  same  thrill 
she  would  have  felt  had  it  been  a  sweaty  black  hand  begging  for 
help,  a  wood  and  metal  novel  award,  or  an  Oscar  with  folded  arms. 
Of  this  she  was  very  certain.  As  she  lifted  a  plastic  bag  full  of 
lavender,  pink,  and  green  plastic  hair  rollers  out  of  a  box,  her 
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TQs  Stung  as  they  found  the  diamond  on  her  hand.  The  ring 
emed  to  pinch  her  slender  finger,  and  she  removed  it  to  hold  it 
jtween  two  perfectly  manicured  nails.  She  thought  of  Mark's 
iger  anticipation  as  he  slipped  it  on  her  finger  without  a  word, 
^hat  could  she  do?  He  had  been  home  for  two  hours — two  hours 
ter  six  long  months — why  he  seemed  like  a  stranger. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  your  ring  off?  Don't  you  know  I  put 
at  on  your  finger  for  keeps?"  Mark  took  the  ring  from  her  and 
ipped  it  back  on  her  finger  with  calm  assurance.  Putting  the  bag 
;  rollers  on  the  floor,  he  reached  for  her  and  kissed  her  posses- 
/ely. 

"Please,  Mark,  I  have  to  unpack." 

"Later,  honey." 

"No,  now." 

"Why?' 

"Mother's  orders." 

"Huh — Mother-in-law  trouble  already." 

Securing  her  long  hair  behind  each  ear  so  she  could  see  what 
le  was  pulling  out  of  the  boxes,  Carmen  said,  "What  do  you  think 
)Out  my  job  teaching  at  the  high  school  for  the  summer  session?" 

"I  thought  you  didn't  want  to  teach.  You  said  it  would  be  too 
ill."  Mark  stared  at  a  book  entitled  Beauty  Tricks  and  How 
'  Apply  Them  that  he  had  rescued  from  the  depths  of  one  of  the 
)xes. 

"Oh,  it'll  do  until  I — well,  until  I  decide."  To  herself  she  added 
at  she  must  decide  on  that  something  great  soon.  I'll  decide  in 
e  fall,  she  silently  agreed  with  herself.  Yes,  in  the  fall — "Huh?" 

"I  said  that  I  wish  you  would  decide  on  the  date  for  our  wed- 
ng."  Mark  threw  the  book  over  his  shoulder  with  obvious  dis- 
ste  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

The  ring  gave  her  finger  an  extra  hard  pinch,  and  her  eyes  filled 
ith  tears.  "I  do  love  him,  and  I'd  love  to  marry  him  in  a  few 
jars  after  I've  done  something  great.  I  love  everything  about  him 
it  I  have  to  make  the  world,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  sit  up  and 
ke  notice  of  me,  I  want  to  make  someone  aware  of  Carmen 
[arsh." 

"Hey,  honey,"  Mark  fell  with  a  dull  thud  on  the  floor  beside 
IT,  "I  talked  to  my  headmaster  before  I  left  the  Academy  and  he 
lys  that  after  my  year's  pilot  training  in  Georgia,  I  can  practically 
2  assured  of  being  stationed  in  Europe  the  way  we  want.  Just 
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think,  we'll  buy  our  sports  car,  an  X-KE  or  maybe  a  Triumph, 
and  go  breezing  all  over  Europe  when  I  have  free  time.  We'U  see 
it  all — together  the  way  it  should  be.  Won't  it  be  great?" 

"Yes!  Oh,  yes!  Yes!"  Carmen's  voice  got  shriller  with  each  rep- 
etition in  her  effort  to  be  enthusiastic.  "It  will  be — great."  She 
couldn't  help  stumbling  over  the  last  word.  Standing  up  and 
stretching  her  long  arms  above  her  brown-blonde  head,  Carmen 
thought,  "I  simply  must  make  some  decisions  and  get  myself 
straightened  out.  This  isn't  fair  to  Mark.  It'll  be  better  when 
everything's  all  decided  in  the  fall.  Yes,  in  the  fall."  With  these 
thoughts  she  followed  Mark  out  of  the  room. 

Ordinary,  dull.  Nothing  great.  These  are  the  words  Carmen 
applied  to  her  last  three  Monday  through  Friday  weeks.  Her 
classes  were  made  up  primarily  of  failures,  or  students  who  had 
flunked  English  during  the  regular  term  and  had  to  repeat  it  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  keep  from  falling  behind  the  rest  of  the  class. 
She  dutifully  prepared  her  lesson  each  night,  but  her  preparation 
was  often  interrupted  with  dreams  or  plans  for  her  future.  Thus, 
her  lessons  were  oftentimes  not  as  interesting  as  they  could  have 
been.  Still,  even  though  she  did  try,  the  apparent  dullness  and  un- 
interest  of  her  students  made  her  wonder  about  their  ever  learning 
or  understanding.  When  her  students  did  talk,  they  usually  said 
things  like: 

"That's  stupid." 

"This  ole  English  stuff's  dumb." 

"Aw,  that  stinks." 

She  spent  her  week-ends  with  Mark  and  dreaded  each  Monday 
the  way  a  child  dreads  a  trip  to  the  dentist.  It  was  going  to  be  hard 
to  leave  him,  and  being  with  him  was  wonderful  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  that  vague  feeling  that  continually  haunted  her — something 
great.  She  thought  once  of  telling  him  that  she  just  wanted  to  post- 
pone their  wedding  but  for  six  or  seven,  maybe  more  years?  She 
could  already  see  his  proud,  straight  back  as  he  walked  away  from 
her  after  such  a  suggestion.  His  pride  wouldn't  allow  him  even  one 
backward  glance.  Once  when  she  had  tried  to  talk  to  him,  they  had 
argued  terribly.  Tonight  she  had  tried  again  with  no  more  success. 

"Something  great?  Sure,  but  what?  Don't  be  such  a  dreamer, 
Carmen!" 

"Can't  you  understand,  Mark,  I  have  to  do  something  great — 
something  noteworthy,  satisfying!  Something  that  will  satisfy  me." 
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"No,  I  do  not  understand."  And  with  the  righteous  anger  of  a 
young  lover,  Mark  slammed  out  the  door. 

The  next  morning  Carmen  dreaded  that  prison  of  forced  learn- 
ing even  more  than  usual.  She  dressed  with  something  less  than 
her  usual  care,  skipped  breakfast,  and  got  in  the  car  to  drive  to 
school.  To  make  her  outlook  even  worse,  she  was  to  teach  her 
favorite  poem  and  poet  today,  and  as  usual,  they  would  not  un- 
derstand it,  hence  they  would  not  like  it.  They  would  make  their 
usual  dour  comments. 

Walking  into  the  room  she  was  greeted  with  the  usual  remarks. 

"There's  old  grouch." 

"Ya  think  she  really  likes  this  junk." 

"Look  at  that  awful  dress." 

"All  right,  class,  today  we  will  begin  our  study  of  Walt  Whitman 
and  his  poem  "O  Captain,  My  Captain." 

As  usual,  Jerry,  sitting  in  the  front  row,  came  close  to  throwing 
up  as  he  grimaced  for  the  rest  of  the  class.  He  pulled  at  his  glossy, 
black,  Beatle  hair,  and  stared  at  her  with  his  round  blue  eyes  ef- 
fortlessly crossed.  Then  he  put  his  head  on  the  top  of  his  desk, 
yawned,  and  prepared  to  go  to  sleep. 

"Look  at  Jerry!  He's  taking  a  nap."  The  remark  came  from  a 
freckled-faced  girl  too  fat  to  ever  make  her  head  touch  the  desk. 

"Let's  take  a  nap  too."  A  head  of  bleached  blond  hair  looked 
around  the  room. 

"Class,  please  be  quiet.  Jerry.  Jerry.  Jerry  Hackworth!" 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  you  to  at  least  sit  up  in  your  seat  and  open  your  book." 

"I  don't  feel  like  it.  I'm  sleepy."  He  grinned  showing  even  white 
teeth  and  resumed  his  semi-prone  position. 

"Oh,  well,"  thought  Carmen  as  she  began  reading  the  poem 
aloud.  Then  they  discussed  several  of  the  words  to  make  sure  of 
the  meaning,  and  she  asked  them  to  read  the  poem  to  themselves. 

"Now,  class,  what  does  this  poem  mean  to  you?" 

"Is  she  kidding?" 
"Nuttin." 

"It  ain't  got  a  meaning,  has  it?" 

"Class,  do  you  remember  the  late  President  Kennedy?  Well,  they 
read  this  poem  at  his  funeral.  Did  it  have  any  meaning  then?" 

Jerry  slowly  raised  his  head,  then  opened  his  book.  "Hey,  I 
liked  him.  And  he  was  like  this  captain,  huh?" 
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"Yes,  Jerry,  it  was  for  him  the  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths 
— for  him  the  shores  a-crowding.  It  did  seem  like  a  dream  that  he 
had  fallen  cold  and  dead." 

Other  members  of  the  class  joined  and  soon  there  was  a  lively 
discussion  in  the  room.  Jerry  was  the  one  most  interested.  It 
seemed  that  he  had  stores  of  knowledge  about  the  late  President. 
The  hour  flew  by,  and  much  too  soon,  the  bell  sounded.  Carmen 
seated  herself  at  the  desk  as  the  class  left  the  room. 

"Miss  Marsh."  She  looked  up  to  see  Jerry  standing  there  with 
one  foot  on  the  other  and  chewing  on  a  thumb  nail. 

"I,  I,  well,  I  want  to  say  that  I'm  sorry  I've  been  so  mean.  And 
I  really  enjoyed  that  poem  today,  I  mean  it  was  really  good.  It 
seemed  to  come  alive,  to  have  some  meaning  for  me  personally. 
And  well,  from  now  on  I'm  really  going  to  try  to  do  my  best." 

"Why,  Jerry — that's  good." 

"One  time  I  wrote  some  poems  and  they  meant  something  to 
me.  Would  you  like  to  see  them?  I  can  bring  'em  tomorrow." 

"That  would  be  nice  too.  Please  do." 

"Ok,  bye." 

"Good-bye,  Jerry." 

Carmen  hurried  to  a  phone  and  dialed  a  famUiar  number. 

"Mark,  Mark.  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  Something  great  has 
happened." 


THE  SCAR 

Patricia  Hamblin 

Margo  peeked  over  the  top  of  her  magazine,  focusing  her  eyes 
upon  Connie's  dressing  ritual.  Leaning  close  to  the  mirror,  Connie 
applied  blue  eyeshadow  with  her  long,  tapering  forefinger.  Then 
she  gave  each  closed  eyelid  a  gentle  pat  of  powder.  She  darkened 
her  crescent  shaped  brows  with  a  slender  eyebrow  pencil.  Look- 
ing over  a  varied  array  of  lipsticks,  she  decided  upon  a  light  pink, 
which  seemed  lighter  against  her  tan. 

Margo  helped  her  into  her  sleeveless  dress  which  exposed  most 
of  her  back.  As  Margo  zipped  it,  she  let  her  hand  continue  upward, 
rubbing  across  Connie's  soft,  flawless  skin.  "You  have  such  a  nice 
tan,"  she  remarked,  her  gaze  blanketing  Connie's  back.  "The  con- 
trast between  it  and  the  pale  blue  of  your  dress  is  simply  delight- 
ful." Margo  sighed  and  slumped  back  into  her  chair. 
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Connie  continued  dressing,  brushing  her  long  blonde  hair  until 
it  shone  like  tips  of  wheat  in  sunlight.  She  turned  her  head  back 
and  forth  letting  its  softness  pamper  her  shoulders. 

The  sound  of  the  doorbell  reminded  her  that  she  was  getting 
ready  for  Barry.  As  their  parents  were  dining  with  friends,  Connie 
turned  to  Margo.  She  said  nothing,  but  her  eyes  revealed  a  plead- 
ing look  of  helplessness  that  sought  Margo's  assistance.  Margo's 
eyes  darkened,  and  vertical  lines  creased  the  skin  between  her 
brows.  She  opened  her  mouth  to  voice  refusal,  but  instead  she 
grunted,  "Aw,  I  may  as  well  answer  it.  I  don't  have  anything  else 
to  do,"  and  she  scuffed  toward  the  door.  "I  know  it  will  be  Barry," 
she  thought. 

It  was  Barry.  Flowers  and  all.  He  always  thought  of  everything. 
As  Margo  ushered  him  in,  she  thought  that  he  must  surely  be  the 
living  epitome  of  all  fictional  lovers.  She  wondered  whether  Connie 
really  realized  it.  Apparently  she  did,  for  at  this  time,  looking 
simply  lovely,  she  fairly  floated  downstairs  with  the  lightness  and 
grace  of  Anna  Pavlova.  Barry  went  quickly  to  her,  offering  the 
flowers  he  had  brought.  Only  a  playful  curl  at  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  betrayed  his  feigned  sincerity  as  he  lamented,  "I  meant  to 
do  the  flowers  no  injustice,  but  my  little  princess  is  more  lovely 
than  they."  Connie's  cheeks  tinted  a  soft  pink,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  dancing  light  as  she  accepted  them  and  Barry's  light  kiss  on 
her  forehead.  They  looked  at  one  another  for  a  moment,  clasped 
hands,  and  proceeded  toward  the  door.  Realizing  Margo  was  still 
there,  they  turned  and  told  her  bye. 

Margo  closed  the  door  behind  them,  letting  her  forehead  rest  on 
it  for  a  moment.  She  turned  and  faced  an  empty  house  that  was  too 
quiet  and  still  and  unsociable.  "How  many  times  has  this  hap- 
pened?" she  queried.  "How  many  times  have  I  found  myself  left 
alone  in  the  overbearing  quietude  of  this  house?  Only  the  timed 
striking  of  the  grandfather  clock  reminded  me  of  my  actual  exist- 
ence. Once  I  didn't  mind.  It  was  a  perfect  time  for  reading.  But 
tonight  it's  different.  It  really  does  matter.  I  don't  want  to  be 
alone." 

Margo  slowly  treaded  her  way  back  upstairs  in  the  silent  house. 
Even  her  footfalls  made  no  sound  on  the  thick  carpeting.  She  went 
back  to  her  room  and  picked  up  the  magazine  again.  Stretched 
across  her  bed,  she  opened  the  magazine  to  read,  but  instead  she 
covered  her  face  with  it.  There  were  Connie  and  Barry  again.  He 
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squeezed  her  waist  affectionately,  and  they  looked  at  each  other  as 
though  they  were  the  only  two  mortals  on  earth.  Their  looks  defied 
all  the  woes  and  evil  of  mankind.  Their  sensuous  gaze  expressed 
the  hopes,  the  desires,  the  anguish  felt  by  two  lovers  whose  marital 
vows  await  in  less  than  a  month. 

Margo  slapped  the  magazine  against  the  wall.  "Here  you  go 
again!"  she  screeched,  striking  the  floor  with  her  foot.  "You  al- 
ways think  about  the  good  things  in  Connie's  life,  or  you're  read- 
ing and  daydreaming.  Stop  it!"  She  squinted  her  eyes  and  furrowed 
her  brow.  Speaking  in  the  same  slow  and  precise  rhythm  with 
which  she  paced  the  floor,  she  continued,  "Why  don't  you  face 
it,  Margo?  You  can't  go  on  living  through  the  experiences  of  other 
people.  You  have  a  life  to  live!" 

She  crossed  the  room  to  the  dresser,  switched  on  the  lamp,  and 
faced  herself  in  the  mirror.  There  it  was  in  all  its  ugliness — that 
sleek  mass  of  tangled  flesh  that  had  been  burned  during  childhood. 

"Margo,  this  is  the  best  birthday  I've  ever  had,"  Connie  stated. 
"Look,  I  have  the  candles  that  came  off  my  cake  and  some  matches 
too.  I  like  to  watch  them  burn.  I  can  light  one  by  myself."  Connie 
lit  a  candle  and  held  it  up  to  watch.  She  decided  to  light  another 
one;  and  whUe  she  was  fumbling  for  the  candle,  she  held  the  burn- 
ing one  against  Margo's  dress  and  ignited  it.  Margo  watched  the 
yellow  flames  begin  to  eat  away  her  dress  without  realizing  what 
was  happening,  until  the  hungry  fire  reached  her  arm.  "Connie, 
Mother,  Mother!"  she  screamed.  She  ran  screaming  from  the  room, 
instinctively  searching  for  help.  Her  dress  served  as  kindling  for  the 
flames,  while  the  flesh  beneath  it  absorbed  the  heat.  When  Margo 
reached  her  mother,  her  whole  left  side  was  aflame,  and  her  hair 
was  beginning  to  bum.  Her  mother  tore  the  drapes  from  the  win- 
dow and  smothered  the  flames  with  them. 

Margo  looked  back  into  the  mirror  at  the  scar.  She  could  not 
hide  it.  She  lifted  her  left  arm  as  far  as  she  could,  but  it  had  grown 
so  close  to  her  body  while  the  bum  was  healing,  that  she  could 
hardly  touch  the  top  of  her  head. 

Margo  critically  scanned  every  part  of  her  face.  Her  dark  eyes 
and  long  curling  lashes  were  her  foremost  attributes,  but  her  eyes 
always  seemed  to  be  searching  for  something.  Her  hair  was  crop- 
ped short.  Her  complexion  was  very  light.  She  longed  for  a  tan, 
but  she  knew  it  would  only  accent  the  scar.  She  smiled,  and  her 
full,  moist  lips  revealed  straight,  even  teeth.  "Pearls  inside  a  rose," 
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she  thought.  She  looked  at  the  scar.  The  puckered  and  crimped 
flesh  had  the  appearance  of  crumpled  paper  that  had  been  wadded 
up  and  straightened  out  again.  She  picked  up  Connie's  eyebrow 
pencil  and  traced  the  scar's  edge.  The  dark  outline  made  it  look 
even  more  hideous.  As  she  stared  at  the  despicable  mark,  words  of 
realization  escaped  concealment  in  her  mind.  "The  scar  looks  ex- 
actly as  I  feel  toward  life.  Both  are  ugly  and  hideous  and  spiteful. 
The  scar  has  maliciously  marked  me.  It  deserves  to  be  outlined  in 
black,  to  have  its  ugliness  reinforced.  It  has  cost  me  my  life.  It  has 
made  me  less  than  a  person.  And  it  was  Connie's  fault! 

"Connie,  who  has  a  dark  complexion  accented  by  blond  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  Connie,  who  has  all  the  friends  and  success,  who 
is  the  agile  dancer,  and  who  is  good  at  sports.  The  champion  tennis 
player.  Connie,  who  has  Barry's  love  and  proposal  of  marriage. 

"By  right  they  belong  to  me."  Margo  was  talking  aloud  now  in 
frenzied  excitement.  "I  am  the  older,  why  should  I  have  not  had 
all  these  opportunities  first?  .  .  .  Because  I  have  this  scar — where 
Connie  burned  me.  People  never  look  at  me  except  to  study  the 
scar.  They  never  talk  to  me  unless  they  ask  about  it.  Connie  caused 
it  aU." 

She  looked  back  into  the  mirror.  Her  image  stared  at  her  as 
though  it  were  going  to  make  some  reply.  She  gazed  into  its  luster- 
less  eyes.  The  outlined  scar  loomed  before  her.  "I  hate  it!  I  hate 
myself,  because  I  have  to  bear  it.  I  hate  Connie!  Connie  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of  frustration  or  loneliness.  Yet,  she  has  caused 
all  of  my  anguish  and  defeat  through  carelessness.  Remember  that, 
Margo,  and  don't  forget  it! 

"Ah,  this  is  more  like  it.  I'm  facing  reality.  Standing  up  to  it. 
It's  ugly  and  cruel.  I  know  that.  I'm  not  trying  to  escape  the  bitter- 
ness of  life.  I'm  not  dreaming." 

Once  settled  in  bed,  sleep  would  not  come  for  Margo.  Her  par- 
ents came  in  and  called  to  her,  "Is  everything  all  right?"  She  forced 
herself  to  say  the  lying  words,  "Everything's  fine." 

"Why  tell  them  the  truth?"  she  asked  herself.  "They  wouldn't 
understand  anyway." 

Much  later  Connie  arrived.  She  heard  Connie  creep  noiselessly 
into  the  room,  undress,  and  slip  into  bed.  Connie  hugged  her  pillow 
and  fell  asleep  quickly. 

"If  that  doesn't  beat  it,"  Margo  thought  indignantly.  "I've  been 
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in  bed  for  hours,  just  lying  here  wide-awake;  she  falls  asleep  in 
seconds.  She  makes  me  so  mad!" 

There  was  no  comfortable  position  for  Margo.  She  could  not  lie 
still.  Over  and  over  she  turned  her  body  in  restless  activity.  "I  am 
nothing.  I  am  not  a  person.  I  will  live  in  Connie's  shadow  no 
longer.  There  is  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do." 

Margo  sUently  arose  from  her  bed  and  tiptoed  across  the  room 
to  the  closet.  She  located  her  brown  leather  belt  and  clutched  it 
tightly  in  stiff,  unfeeling  fingers.  She  turned,  went  decisively  to 
Connie's  bed,  and  slipped  the  belt  around  her  neck. 
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4  O'CLOCK  SUN 

Garry  Hearne 

In  the  darkness  of  pollen  lights 

to  push  the  slick  ring  of  a  trumpet 

and  throw  an  arm 

and  jerk  pleading  hips 

within  the  powering  heat  of 

pressing  bodies 

and  fall  within  the  dust  of  4 

o'clock  sun 

to  feel  the  horn  of  a  sweat-burnt  bull 

whip  the  scarlet  of  a  silkened  fiber; 

to  reach  and  touch  without  a  feel 

of  the  weed  that  flows  back  and 

back  with  the  pushing  of  a  deep  current 

and  breeze  as  a  missile  among  virgin 

depths 

to  learn  of  new  Gods. 

What  thoughts  of  marvel  create 

a  dream 

the  steel  point  gouges  my  eye 

spattering  blood  beneath  my  lid 

and  running  over  my  teeth 

and  drying  upon  the  hardened  points 

of  my  beard 

one 

last 

gulped 

and 

wheezing 

breath 

then  I  find 

and  take 

the 

selfish  secret 

of 

the 

4  o'clock  sun 
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LIFE 

Kathy  Schwettman 

fleeting,  transient  life 

you  rush  by  swift  as  the  murmuring  wind  rustles  the 

leaves  of  fall 

and  brush  a  kiss  upon  my  cheek 

Oh,  kiss  me  firm  and  hard,  dear  life 

that  when  you  glide  away  in  mystery 

your  secret  memory  will  fill  me  with  a  deep  and 

faithful  love. 

Kiss  me  upon  the  mouth  until  my  heart  pounds  with  joy 

and  the  blood  surges  into  my  innocent  cheeks, 

then  when  you've  slipped  away  into  the  looming, 

uncertain  future 

I  will  linger  in  contentment  and  be  not  afraid, 

kiss  me  not  in  fickle  passion  as  does  mortal  man 
and  leave  confusion  and  doubt  in  each  sigh 
do  not  merely  brush  the  kiss  upon  my  cheek 
love  me  in  completeness  and  purity,  O  Life — 

give  me  hope 

This  is  what  my  heart  does  long  for. 
This  is  what  no  man  can  impart. 

WHAT  IS  DEPRESSION? 

Pat  Abney 

What  is  depression? 

Is  it  plastic  flowers  on  a  tombstone? 

or  leaves  full  of  color  dying? 

Maybe  it  is  knowing  that  beyond 

The  corner  there's  emptiness. 

Is  it  knowing  that  we  live  in  a  shell 

which  cracks  with  every  step 

or  maybe  depression  is 

Simply — just  living. 
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PRAYER 

Suzanne  Ankrum 

Well,  here  we  are  again,  God — 

sprawled  in  the  middle  of  the  muck 

swept  into  the  comer  of  the  universe. 

Neither  sleet,  nor  rain,  nor  pestilence  and  plague  has  kept  us  from 

our  rounds, 
(round  and  round  we've  crawled  in  persistent  survival,  with  heads 
above  the  murk,  kicking  at  the  seaweed.) 
A  well-tiuTied  and  fertile  rib-bone  gave  us  our  lead. 
You  forgot  the  resiHence  of  rib-bones,  God,  when  you  sentenced 

woman  to  childbirth. 
Eve  grunted,  grimaced  and  bled  till  Cain  and  Abel  were  at  last  put 

to  her  breasts. 
And  when  their  mother  ran  dry,  they  nursed  the  land 
to  string  their  arbors  and  fatten  their  flocks. 
Soon,  however. 

The  land  too  had  shriveled  and  lay  flat  and  empty. 
(and  Cain's  wives  pulled  at  the  looms,  weaving  their  ordered 

geometric  patterns 
till  the  rain  came  and  flushed  all  but  Noah  down  the  drain  of 

eternity.) 
Then  you  plopped  us  down  on  a  pile  of  mud  with  a  shovel  in  one 

hand 
and  a  sprig  of  tree  in  the  other — 
"Dig,"  you  said. 
So  we  dug. 

We  dug  tunnels  and  build  cities  from  what  we'd  shoveled. 
We  pushed  dikes  against  the  seas,  cut  up  the  lands,  and  parcelled 

them  out. 
Meanwhile, 

A  few  sentries  of  sanity 

quietly  went  about  the  task  of  planting  those  green  sprigs 
that  we  cling  to 

as  we  once  again  find  ourselves  here,  God, 
kicking  at  the  seaweed. 
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I'M  SORRY 

Kathy  Schwettman 

I'm  sorry — 

you're  too  real 

(you  don't  pretend  enough) 

you  are  tender,  loving,  full  of  life. 

I'm  sorry — 

you're  too  genuinely  and  individual 

(you  don't  wear  the  false-face  so  it  completely 

covers) 

you  are  too  alive  for  this  life. 

I'm  sorry — 

but  if  you  won't  play  by  our  rules,  you  can't 

play  at  all. 

all  your  umbrellas  have  to  be  green  and 

your  cigarettes  filtered. 

don't  up-stage;  by  all  means  break  a  leg 

just  naturally  identify  with  the  role  and 

you'll  forget  your  acting 

who  then  could  doubt  your  actuality? 

I'm  sorry — 

(I  really  am) 

But  you've  had  your  chance. 

You'll  never  leam,  will  you? 
I'm  sorry — 

but  damn  your  sincere  soul  to  hell 

But  remember  I  am  sorry 

THE  BASIC  TIDE 

Allen  Schaaf 

The  basic  tide — 

The  first  flood  into  untouched  lowland  palms 

Then  back  in  quicker  ebb;  new  shells  along  the  white 

Vast  stretches  of  the  overwashed  reflecting  beach; 

Gems,  and  evidence  that  life  once  lived 

Of  which  I  knew  nothing  .  . . 
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THE  NAMELESS: 

Kenn  Keith 

The  young  American  soldier  walked. 
He  walked  through  the  German  town. 
Passing  a  cemetery,  he  was  struck  by 
the  Beauty  of  the  Place,  and  he  went  in. 
In.  In. 

The  grass  was  green,  and  the  graves 

were  many. 

Stones,  markers,  farewells. 

Safety? 

He  paused  before  a  grave  without  a  name. 

iHello. 

From  where  came  the  voice? 

:Hello. 

No  one  near  him. 

And  the  American  soldier  said, 

"Where  are  you?" 

:Here,  before  you. 

"Before  me?" 

:Yes, 

The  reply, 

:Before  you  in  my  nameless  bed. 

"My  God!" 

:Don't  be  afraid.  I  have  questions. 

"Are  you,  are  you — dead?" 

:Man  says  so.  I  think  not. 

"You're  American?" 

:No,  German. 

"You're  speaking  English." 

:No,  German. 

"But,  I  can  understand  you!" 

:Oh,  yes. 

"My  God!" 

:Don't  be  afraid. 

The  American  soldier  removed  his  hat. 

He  stood,  his  brow  suddenly  wet  with  fear, 
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and  he  appeared  to  be  one  of  his  new-found 

company:  dead. 

And  the  voice  from  within, 

:Why  are  you  here? 

And  the  American  soldier  said, 

"I  walk." 

And  the  voice, 

:You  walk  among  those  whom  you  have  killed. 

Do  you  smirk? 
"No,  I  don't  smirk.  I  have  killed  no  one. 
I  was  a  child  when  the  war  was  fought.  I 
killed  no  one." 
The  voice, 

:Then  your  father,  your  brother,  your  friend. 
Who  else  has  slain  me  whom  you  can  name? 
"I  don't  know.  God,  I  don't  know!" 
:You  say  'God'  quite  often.  Do  you  believe  in 
Hun? 

"Yes,  of  course." 

:'Of  course.'  'Of  course.'  I  see.  But,  then, 
you  have  the  chance  to  do  so.  You  were  only  a 
child,  and  now  that  you  are  finally  here,  the 
holes  have  long  been  filled  and  the  grass  is  now 
the  harvest.  'Of  course.' 
And  the  American  soldier  said, 
"Who  are  you?" 
And  the  voice, 

:I  am  you.  Rather,  I  am  your  father,  your  brother, 
your  friend — with  one  exception:  I  did  not  return 
to  the  arms  of  my  mother,  the  eyes  of  my  father,  the 
heart  of  my  wife. 

"Then,  you  are  a  soldier,  and  you  were  killed  fighting 
for  your  country?" 

:For  my  country?  Tell  me,  brave  American,  how  many 
men  died  for  their  country? 
"What  do  you  mean?" 
:You  are  very  young. 
And  the  American  soldier  said, 
"I  would  die  for  my  country." 
And  the  voice. 
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:  Yes,  you  might — now.  Until  a  bullet  is  calling  your 
name,  you  might  die,  in  your  thoughts,  for  your 
country.  Oh,  but  enough  of  senseless  thoughts!  Let 

us  talk  of  important  things. 

"Important  things?" 

:Yes,  things  of  the  Land.  Things  of  my  Land.  How  do 

you  fare  in  my  country,  American?  Do  the  children  wave 

at  you? 

"Yes,  the  children  wave." 

:Do  the  girls  smile  at  you? 

"Yes,  the  girls  smile." 

:And  what  of  the  older  ones?  Those  who  have  children 

in  the  ground.  Those  who  have  lost  a  part  of  themselves 

to  the  ground.  What  of  those,  American?  Those  who  saw 

the  bomb  or  the  bullet,  as  in  a  dream,  strike  down  a 

smile  they  loved  or  a  blonde  head  they  kissed?  What  of 

those? 

"They  look  neither  right  nor  left,  but  continue  to  plow 

the  fields." 

:Do  you  understand,  American? 

"Yes,  I  understand.  I  understand  their  burden." 

:  You  see,  it  is  impossible  to  hate  if  you  are  numb. 

"Yes,  I  understand.  I  understand." 

:  Good.  Tell  me,  American,  what  is  the  season  now? 

"Fall.  It  is  Fall,  now" 

:  I  was  tucked  in  here,  in  the  Fall.  The  crops  should 

be  nearly  ready  for  harvesting. 

"Yes,  harvest  is  near." 

:  And  the  grapes?  What  of  the  grapes? 

"The  grapes  are  still  hard,  green  knots,  clinging  tightly 

to  the  vine." 

:  Soon  they  shall  be  purple  as  the  cloth  of  the  dead  and 

hang  as  heavily  as  dust  in  a  windless  place. 

"I  know." 

The  American  soldier  looked  at  his  watch;  his  time  was 

short.  And  he  said, 

"I  must  go." 

:  Yes,  I  suppose  you  must. 

"I'll  remember  this,  I  think." 

:No,  it  is  better  to  forget.  But  one  thing  I  ask.  Each 
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day,  look  out  across  the  land  for  me.  Notice  the  hills 

and  the  fields  and  the  sky.  Breathe  deeply  of  the  air. 

Pat  a  child  on  the  head  or  kiss  a  girl.  Leam  my  language 

and  my  ways,  if  you  will.  But  never  stare  at  those  ones 

in  the  fields. 

And  the  American  soldier  said, 

"I  will,  I  promise." 

He  turned  to  walk  away. 

:And,  American? 

"Yes?" 

:I,  too,  if  once  more  given  the  chance,  would  die  for  my 

country. 

And  the  young  American  soldier  walked. 

walked  away. 


THE  END 

Donna  Pohlmann 

The  strangeness  of  the  day, 

The  wind  sitting  still 

On  the  branches  of  bareness. 

The  leaves  have  fallen 
Under  the  burden  of  time, 
Tired  of  hanging  without  reason 
To  the  thin  stem  of  life. 

They  lie  crumpled  upon  the  ground, 
Covered  with  dirt. 
Pounded  by  massive  worries 
Which  are  no  longer  theirs. 

The  fragments  are  gathered  and  fired; 
The  dullness  turns  to  bright  flame, 
The  hving  matter  to  ashes. 
And  the  end  to  the  beginning. 
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ONE  TIME 

Garry  Hearne 

So  many  voices 

And  not  a  one  to  hear 

So  many  arms 

And  not  a  one  to  touch, 

to  stroke,  to  lie  upon 

So  many  days 

And  not  a  one  to  fill  with 

easy  smiles 

bubbled  to  whispering  laughter 

So  many  ribs 

And  not  a  one  to  lay 

hand  upon 

And  throw  back  head 

And  raise  knees  upward 

to  the  chest 

So  many  hearts 

And  not  a  one  to  know 

to  hold 

to  enfold 
One 
Death 
or 
Two 

TfflS  GREAT  DARK  GLOOM 

Reba  Miller 

this  great  dark  gloom 

now  settling  over  my  sinewy  Maypole  limbs 

slowly  is  consuming  cerebral  cells 

like  myriads  of  wriggling  maggots 

thrusting  their  pulsing  tentacles 
into  dark  and  private  chambers 
of  my  craggy  mind, 

and  threatening  to  rob  it  of  its  sanity 
while  it  is  yet  an  embryo 
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TO  THE  RAIN 

James  T.  Gilbert 

The  winds  blew 

an  eddies  of  dust 

rose  from  the  parched  earth. 

It  was  strange 

with  everything  so  dry 

an  bitter  an  dirty. 

I  was  dying  then. 

Ignorant, 

crazed  with  thirst. 

I  knew  not  where  to  turn. 

But  my  protector, 

in  the  form  of  one 

most  humble, 

knew  of  my  plight. 

Listen!  The  wind  is  changing! 

The  sky  is  cloudless,  but 

there's  a  new  smell 

in  the  air. 

The  stars  continue  their 

stately  procession 

across  heaven's  vault. 

The  earth  looks  up 

an  implores, 

or  beseeches. 

An  the  withered  grass 

lifts  its  head 

one  last  time. 

Then  ... 

all  is  silent. 

Little  by  little  it  grows, 

now  pattering  gently 

on  the  dusty  walk, 

now  plungin'  an 

bubblin' 

in  its  self-made  puddles. 
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Now  poundin' 

furiously 

on  the  roof  an 

drippin'  an  streamin' 

down  the  windows. 

I  walk  out  thru  the  meadow 

an'  hold  my  head  up. 

The  rain  soaks  me  an 

drips  down  my  face. 

An  the  wind  howls  an  screams 

an  blows  my  hair. 

Thunder,  the  belated  harbinger 

of  this  ecstacy, 

rolls  down  from  the  hills  an 

is  music — 

the  melody  of  freedom  from  bondage. 

An  Ughtning  streaks 

across  the  ebony  sky 

in  countless  crisscross  patterns. 

The  rain  is  pure 
an  clean  an  white  an 
it  reigns  triumphant. 
It  washes  away  th' 
scum  an  filth, 
rushes  it  thru  th' 
gutters  an  sewers, 
away  on  its  journey 
to  its  rightful  place 
in  the  underworld. 

Now  it's  a  steady  stream 
dripping  down  my  neck  an 
around  an  thru  my  collar 
an  tricklin'  happily 
down  my  legs. 
Umbrellas  are  vile  things, 
they  keep  you  from  being 
cleansed. 
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I  run  an  cannot 

be  caught 

in  th'  rain. 

I'm  safe  again, 

my  faith  an  strength 

renewed. 

Plodding  ever  onward 

in  my  ceaseless  quest, 

for  what? 

an  the  rains  still  came. 


METAPHORICAL 
LONELINESS 


Fred  D.  Mullins 

A  scrap  of  paper  tumbling  down  a  city  street  after  dark 

A  sign  on  rusty  hinges,  whipped  by  midnight  breezes 

The  damp  handkerchief  of  a  soldier's  young  widow 

A  train  whistle  blowing  in  the  fog 

The  whimpering  of  an  abandoned  dog 

Leaves  blowing  over  a  new  grave 

The  ticking  of  a  clock 

A  soldier,  a  hobo,  a  drunk 

An  old  man  selling  papers 

No  letter  in  the  mailbox 

Rain  on  a  barred  window 

A  smokeless  chimney 

A  moonless  night 

A  mateless  wolf 

A  table  for  one 

Barren  trees 

A  park  bench 

A  cold  bed 

A  feeling  : 

An  exile 

A  whore 

A  leper 

A  tear 

An  end! 
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THE  SIGN 

Kenn  Keith 

I  have  a  Garden,  and  Roses  are  there. 

I  prune  them  and  pick  them  and  water  them, 

also. 

Each  evening  I  water  them. 

At  six  o'clock,  when  the  sun  is  leaving,  I 

go  into  my  Garden  and  water  my  Roses. 

Last  night  I  was  in  my  Garden  with  my  Roses. 
As  always,  I  thought  of  my  Son. 

He  was  small  and  blond. 

Soon,  he  was  large  and  blond. 

War  came. 

He  hadn't  even  known  the  small  country 

existed. 

I  still  have  the  telegram  we  received. 
It  is  stained,  now. 

"Be  reconciled  and  rejoice,"  I  once  read. 
I  am  not  reconciled. 

My  Garden  reminded  me  of  my  Son,  and  I 
looked  into  the  Sky. 

A  trailing  vapor  of  silverness  stole  across 
my  vision. 

Some  call  them  'winging  birds  of  flight.' 

I  hesitate  to  do  so. 

No,  I  think  of  them  as  worlds  apart. 

Height  they  have,  and  Beauty, 

Grace  and  Loveliness. 

Worlds  alone,  safe,  leaving  behind  them  a 

Sign. 

Roses  are  fragile. 
rU  bring  you  one. 
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THE  STEEPLE 

Gakry  Hearne 

I  saw  a  steeple  rising  high  into  the  sky. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  I  thought. 

I  was  passing  as  a  stranger  through  a  foreign  land. 

I  stood  and  thought  of  entrance. 

Through  glimmering  glass-stained  doors  I  walked 

into  the  church. 

How  litde  I  deserved  to  be  there. 

I  did  not  go  far  into  the  room 

but  knelt  behind  a  bench  within  the  back. 

With  almost  tears  I  glanced  upon  the 

golden  hanging  arms. 

There  was  a  whisper: 

Two  plump  women  were  standing  in  a  comer 

regarding  me  with  some  concern, 

"Do  you  know  who  he  is?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

"Perhaps  we'd  better  watch. 

He  might  be  here  to  steal." 

They  stared. 

I  turned  my  head  away. 

Two  thin  comrades  joined  the  group. 

"I  wonder  where  he's  from." 
"Certainly  not  from  here." 
"Don't  bother  him,  but  watch." 

The  most  courageous  of  the  group  advanced 
yet,  kept  her  distance. 

"Excuse  me,  I  don't  believe  we've 

seen  you  here  before."  : 

"No." 

"The  minister  isn't  here  right  now. 

Just  we  ladies  of  the  Women's  Committee 

for  Sunday  Afternoon  Recreation.  I  don't 

believe  the  church  is  to  be  open  right  now. 
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I'm  sure  the  minister  would  be  glad  to  talk  to 
you.  Perhaps  if  you'd  come  back  in  a  few  hours 
"No,  that's  all  right,"  I  said  a  little  sternly 
and  walked  away. 

Oh,  God,  I  only  wanted  to  pray. 


LISTEN  ALL  MANKIND 

Pat  Abney 

Listen  all  mankind 

Come  ye  close. 

I  have  heard  the 

Professors  and  teachers 

Predicting  the  future — 

A  Glory  of  the  Human  Race! 

Mankind  shall  rise  to 

a  level  of  grace  .  . . 

He  will  reproduce  life, 

Make  food  from  nitrogen  and  oxygen, 

And  make  babes  from  chemicals 

Oh  Yes! — Body  organs  from  plastic. 

He  will  conquer  and  command 

Land,  sea  and  universe. 

Just  wait  till  the  day 

When  you,  Great  Species 

Will  no  longer  have  to  think! 

The  Cybernetic  Beast 

will  devour  your  brain. 

Gloat  mankind  in 

Your  sweat  of  pride. 

Tomorrow  shall  bring 

A  gaUows  of  guilt! 

A  red  sun  shall  rise — 

A  yellow  race  will  sink. 

Slowly,  The  stink  of  Man 

will  fade  .  . . 

The  world  will  be  free! 
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I  SHALL  NOT  WEEP 

Carolyn  Murphy 

I  shall  not  weep; 
I  dare  not  descend 
Into  that  dark  chasm  of 
Loving  you  deeply. 

I  must  flaunt  vague  promises, 
And  run  barefooted  among 
Sweet  flowers  of  hypocrisy. 
(Oh  life,  you  are  too  bitter) 

Someday,  when  youth  is  yesterday, 
When  I  am  charred  and  stale 
From  masquerading  indifference, 
I  will  look  for  you  among  life's  ashes. 

I  shall  not  weep 
If  I  cannot  find  you; 
I  will  die  the  slow  death 
Of  a  would-be  woman. 


A  ONE 

Donald  Sears 

Sightless  birds  wing  their 

Way  through  burning  winds  that  scorch 

granulated  land 

Their  hollow  cries  herald  their 

Meek  journey  in  a  hot  void 

A-TWO 

A  dead  leaf  was  caught 

By  a  whirlwind  and  forced  up 

in  torrents  of  air 

It  spiralled  skyward  to  be 

Cast  free  and  fall  a  dead  leaf 
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MIND  WfflRLS 

Suzanne  Ankrum 

mind  whirls  and  body  jumps 

hand  raises  to  think  and  say  and  tell  and  show  and 

now  I  wait  to  laugh  and  smile 

to  fling  hair  and  catch  a  whiff  of  scent  to  make  me  feel  a  girl, 

a  soft,  a  wanted  touch. 

But  to  sink  into  mother's  lap,  solitude,  thoughtful 
thoughts  of  me — this  is  the  warm  security  of  tomorrow. 
To  know  I  can  say  here  and  now  I  want  only  aloneness, 
when  last  night  lonely  lost  in  a  crowd  sang — and  flung  its  hair. 

Now  love  in  the  tree's  bend  and 

welcome  in  the  open  door 

give  me  the  promise  of  all  that  comes  from  both 

my  bursting  lonely  hug  of  here 

and  soothing  warm  comer  of  tomorrow's  lap. 


ONLY  THE  DEAD 

Kenn  Keith 

I  am  alive, 

therefore  I  consider  death. 

(It  is  a  practice  from  which  only  the 

dead  are  free.) 
I  visualize  how  it  might  come  to  me. 
One  idea  keeps  returning. 
I  see  a  desolate  field. 
Flowers,  there,  are  long  since 
decayed 

and  the  sun  shines  only  through 
clouds. 

It  is  here  that  I  lie. 
A  bullet  has  found  my  pulse. 

This  is  a  dream  of  the  young. 
War  is  the  dream. 
Dreams  merge  into  reality. 
Reality  is  life,  and  life  dies. 
Only  the  dead  are  free. 
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THE  ART  OF  COLLECTING  SACRED  RELICS 

Donald  Sears 

The  blood  was  still  running 

from  the  side  still,  seen 
But  we  flies  were  hungry. 

The  man  was  still,  dying 

and  the  wood  still  green 
But  we  termites  were  hungry. 

The  body  was  still,  cooling 

and  the  meat  stUl  lean 
But  we  worms  were  hungry. 

The  eyes  mistook  our  transparent 

wings  for  those  of  angels 
And  pronounced  us  holy 
And  enshrined  us. 


AD  FIDEM 

Donald  H.  Smith 

Oh,  Faith,  dim  light  in  this  fast  darkening  world, 

Now  shed  your  unseen  beam  on  our  high  hope 

And  let  your  rays  of  infra-red  be  swirled 

To  show  us  God,  and  how  with  love  to  cope 

With  deepening  gulfs  between  the  hearts  of  men. 

Across  the  spectrum  of  the  long-waved  light 

Through  endothermic  power  that  He  can  bend 

From  far  beyond  His  universe's  height, 

God  sends  his  love  to  fight  athermic  sin. 

Sweet  Sister,  help  me  see  eternal  truth 

Through  your  good  news,  and  bring  your  word  within 

And  lead  me  down  the  straight  path  you  make  smooth 

With  pyrogenic  evidence.  No  fear! 

The  warm  glow  will  be  proof  that  God  is  near. 
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IT  WOULD  BE  PRETTY,  BRETT 

Garry  Hearne 

Would  that  all  were  well  in  Windsor  Castle. 
And  Putney  really  like  to  pulse  and  beat 
without  the  dum-dum  bell  of  clanging  shod. 
And  Cynthia  could  hum  within  the  let-me 

charred  oak  length 
without  the  labored  twinkles  of  Scorpian  mouth 
on  close  and  tear  and  masticate. 

Would  that  all  were  well  in  Windsor  Castle. 
And  Christina  crossed  her  sinewed  watered  puke 
and  dangled  meteor  burned  glow  about  the 

whitened  drop. 
And  Nathan  thought  about  the  type  he  focused 
and  lay  the  folds  out  smooth  and  patted  still. 

Would  that  all  were  well  in  Windsor  Castle. 

And  Elizabeth  slid  along  the  darkened  molecule 

and  tumbled  down  long  barren  cold  in 

show  teeth  ivory. 

And  Nifrem  rode  the  horse 

where  crystaled  water  splash  awoke  within  the 

coolness  to  give  love. 

And  Nida  touched  the  yellow  of  the  fly-bee  pick 

a  hundred  thousand  times  within  the  thumb  of 

finger  curved. 

And  Drop-Drop  of  the  blue  black  still 

stood  neat  and  wait  for  slanted  angled  pale 

of  that  round  cheese. 


MY  LOVE  RIDES 

James  Black 

My  love  rides  with  insecurity 
On  a  steed  of  uncertainty 
Driven,  like  chaff 
By  the  currents  of 

Your  whimpers  and  smiles. 
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OURS  HAS  BEEN 

Kenn  Keith 

Ours  has  been  the  dream  of  children, 

the  excitement  of  a  tree-house, 

the  magic  of  a  safe  run  past  a  barking  dog. 

Ours  has  been  the  hand-holding  of  pals, 
the  kiss  of  an  uncle  for  a  niece, 
the  special  looks  of  a  secret  club. 

Ours  has  been  the  touch  of  a  kitten's  paw, 

the  tweek  of  an  ear, 

the  smile  of  an  old  woman's  grief. 

Ours  has  not  been  the  love  of  adults. 

Ours  has  not  been  the  passion  of  man  or  of  woman. 

What,  then,  of  our  existence? 

I  do  not  have  a  ready  answer. 

But,  my  princess,  I  realize  this: 

I  want  you,  as  I  have  never  wanted 

Woman. 

I  need  you,  as  I  have  never  needed 

Man. 

I  desire  you,  as  I  have  never  desired 

Breath. 

So,  ours  has  been,  but  what  will  ours  become? 
Ours  will  become, 
will  become, 
will  become.  .  . . 

TIME'S  REFLECTION 

Donald  Sears 

I  saw  a  mirror  hanging  wide 

In  chambers  bleak  and  fused  with  doubt. 

The  groping  image  darkly  seeks 

Yet  lights'  awareness  search  each  face. 

The  child  in  faith  reached  for  the  man; 

The  man  in  hope  reached  for  the  child. 

Each  hand  outstretched,  to  never  touch 

Reflected  through  charades  of  time. 
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ODE  TO  A  CAMPUS  CO-ED 

Edwina  a.  Doyle 

Diverged  in  countless  directions, 
Assuming  different  roles, 
Performing  gross  dissections. 
Pulling  toward  opposite  poles. 

Rushing  in  a  frantic  way, 
Thoughtless  and  not  caring, 
Wanting  only  empty  play. 
Burdens  never  bearing. 

Seeking  ne'er  to  find. 
Meaning  in  existence, 
Complacently  resigned 
With  blind  persistence. 

Yielded  to  themselves, 
Conscience  and  concern 
Stacked  away  on  shelves 
Never  to  return. 

TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

Carolyn  Murphy 

The  first  snow 
vaguely  hinting 
Of  what  is  to  come  .  .  . 
Having  happened  before 
But  remembered  only 
In  the  mind's  awareness 
Of  itself. 

Your  first  kiss 
vaguely  remembering 
A  thousand  such  kisses 
Given  before  sadness  .  . . 
New  because  it  is  now. 
When  love  again  is  aware 
Of  itself. 
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THOUGHTS  BEFORE  SLEEP 

Pat  Abney 

There  is  a  tick 

from  the  clock 
A  stir  in  the  hour. 

A  plane  will  pass  by 
and  people  will  sleep. 

A  gasp  from  the  lungs, 
a  being  inhales  death. 

A  potted  artificial  rose — 
a  pretense  for  life 

A  phone  sits  idle — 

communication  has  ceased. 

A  chair  with  two  inviting  arms — 
But  no  one  accepts. 

A  house  from  your  past — 
memories  of  childhood. 

A  room  never  changing — 
A  feeling  that  it  is  and 
always  will  be  the  same. 

A  flick  from  the  wall 

dowse  lights  of  recognition. 

Probe  in  the  darkness — 
Separate  yourself  from  the  web. 

Imagine,  them  dream 

But  always  with  opened  lids. 
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Go  into  fantasy — 
Scream  for  help! 
Sh  .  .  .  Reality  will  hear — 
Then  sunshine  will  shout. 

Lay  your  head  on  the  pillow 
Sleep — baby — sleep. 

Tomorrow  may  not  come — 
No  one  will  know 

Goodnight,  pull  dark's  covers 
Essence  before  existence  . . . 


DESIRE 

Carolyn  Murphy 

I  long,  my  dark  stranger, 

To  lick  the  belly 

Of  your  cool,  strong  existence; 

Doing  thus,  become  like  you — 

A  giant  amid  the 

Stagnant  complacencies  of  youth. 

I  want  to  taste  the  salt 

Of  your  being  until  I  am 

One  essence  with  you. 

I  want  to  crowd  your  strength 

Into  one  fist  and 

Squeeze  until  its  sweet  juices 

Flow  into  my  hungriness  and 

Quench  my  thirst  for  life. 

I  long  to  be  a  parasite 

To  the  proud,  rambunctious  smile 

You  offer  to  the  sun. 

I  want  to  be  you. 

And  burn  with  radiance 

When  you  laugh  at  life. 
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THE  CROSS 

Garry  Hearne 

The  short  order  cook 

wore  filth-stained  white. 

One  hand  scratched  the  scalp 

covered  by  black  matted  hair. 

The  other  slung  a  cross  from  his  chest 

toward  his  shoulder. 

The  chain  caught  upon  the  ear 

and  dangled  there. 

His  grimy  hand  rubbed  the  sweat 

from  his  beard-stubbled  face. 

The  heat  from  the  steam  table 

blew  into  his  face  and  burned. 

"God  dammit." 

The  massive  paws,  extended  from  the 

hairy  arms  reached  to  jerk  the  chain 

from  the  ear. 

The  cross  well  splotched  with  grease 

succeeded  in  flopping  over  his  shoulder 

and  fell  upon  his  back. 

DON'T  CRINGE  FROM  THE  RAIN 

Kenn  Keith 

Don't  cringe  from 
the  rain 

if  it  chances  to  run 
down  your  nose  as 
you  walk  in  it. 
Receive  it  for  what  it  is : 
an  affirmation  of  a 
Land  beyond. 
Believe  in  it. 
Walk  in  it. 
Remember  me  in  it. 

(I  remember  you  in  it. 
But,  then,  I  cringe.  .  .  .) 
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REMEMBRANCE 

Grace  McCowan 

Mama  was  standing  at  the  door  with  the  curtain  pulled  back.  I 
could  see  her  from  the  road  before  we  pulled  into  the  drive.  When 
she  saw  the  car  begin  to  make  the  turn,  she  let  the  curtain  fall  back 
in  place.  I  saw  her  pulling  Papa's  wine-colored  sweater  around 
her  shoulders  as  she  came  out  the  door.  "Careful,  Mama,  those 
steps  may  be  slick." 

"Nonsense,  Jane,  I've  kept  the  snow  off  so  none  of  you 
would  fall."  Mama  hugged  Albert  and  the  boys  before  she  got 
to  me.  She  held  me  from  her  and  looked  at  me.  "You're  looking 
weU,  Jane."  Then  she  looked  back  at  the  others.  "My  my,  you 
kids  are  growing.  Let's  get  in  by  the  fire.  This  wind  is  cold 
enough  to  freeze  the  smoke  as  it  rises  from  the  chimney." 

"Boys,  quit  throwing  snowballs  and  get  in  the  house!"  I  really 
didn't  want  to  yell  at  them  during  their  Christmas  vacation,  but 
they  did  need  to  get  in  and  change  clothes. 

The  flames  from  the  grate  jumped  and  danced  about  on  all  the 
walls,  I  could  tell  that  Mama  had  a  pine  log  in  the  fire  by  the  smell 
and  the  cracking  and  popping.  She  seldom  used  pine  logs  except 
for  special  occasions  because  they  always  burned  so  much  more 
quickly  than  oak  or  ash. 

"Mom,  you've  really  been  cooking.  Out  there  in  the  kitchen 
there  are  enough  pies  and  cakes  to  feed  Cox's  Army." 

"Now,  Albert,  you  just  hush.  I  was  just  a  tellin'  Miss  Smith  this 
morning  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  someone  to  cook  for  and 
look  after  again  for  a  few  days.  Why,  that  baking  and  fixing  just 
gave  me  a  something  worthwhile  to  do  again  for  a  change.  And  if 
I  know  Mary's  kids  and  your  boys,  they'll  make  chicken  feed  of 
those  sweets  in  no  time  short." 

I  held  the  heavy  old  cup  ui  my  hands  and  studied  it.  "Mama,  I 
thought  Mary  put  Papa's  coffee  cup  in  the  cupboard  last  fall  when 
we  were  here."  I  set  the  cup  back  on  the  warming  closet. 

"She  did,  but  everytime  I  looked  above  the  stove  I  felt  some- 
thing was  missing;  so  finally  I  just  set  it  back  up  there.  Well,  I 
guess  you  all  are  starved.  I'll  have  supper  on  the  table  in  a  jiffy. 
You  just  go  on  back  in  the  front  room  and  rest  up  a  bit  from  the 
long  ride." 
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"Oh,  no,  we'll  help  you.  Those  sweet  potatoes  really  do  smell 
good."  Albert  rubbed  his  stomach. 

Mama  just  smiled.  "Okay.  There's  hot  water  in  the  teakettle. 
Then  just  go  out  on  the  porch  and  get  the  butter  in  off  the  shelf." 

I  saw  the  snow  was  coming  down  harder  when  Albert  opened 
the  door.  "Guess  Mary  and  them  won't  get  here  tonight  if  this 
keeps  up.  Looks  like  it's  turning  into  a  regular  blizzard." 

Everything  was  really  good  at  supper;  it  didn't  leave  much  to  be 
wished  for  on  the  Christmas  Day  table.  Mama  had  always  en- 
joyed cooking  and  doing  things  to  please  us  children  and  Papa.  She 
could  make  nearly  any  meal  compete  with  one  of  a  holiday. 

After  eating  we  all  went  into  the  front  room  for  a  while.  We 
didn't  do  the  dishes  first  because  Mama  had  thought,  "Mary  might 
get  here  yet  tonight;  so  let's  don't  put  the  things  away  for  a  spell 
yet." 

Albert  sat  in  Papa's  big  high  backed  hickory  rocker  in  front  of 
the  hearth.  The  bark  seat  of  the  chair  sagged  from  the  many  years 
of  use.  Mama  took  her  usual  little  sewing  rocker  to  the  right  of 
the  fireplace,  and  the  boys  and  I  dragged  up  other  chairs. 

"It  really  makes  this  ol'  house  seem  like  a  home  again  to  have 
you  here.  Having  company  always  makes  it  seem  more  like  Christ- 
mas, too."  Mama  got  her  needle  and  thread  and  some  pieces  of 
quilt  material  from  the  basket  beside  her  chair.  "I  remember  the 
first  time  your  Papa  and  me  had  company  for  Christmas.  It  was 
your  Aunt  Rose  and  Uncle  Joe.  They  hadn't  been  married  long 
then.  I  guess  you  were  only  a  year  or  so  old  then,  Jane,  'cause  you 
were  all  the  child  we  had.  They  were  so  happy  and  jolly-like  it  just 
made  me  feel  good.  They  were  alius  smiling  at  one  another  and 
laughing  over  most  nothing.  They  were  just  like  a  couple  o'  birds 
in  the  spring.  I  remember  the  rings  she  had  on  her  hand.  They 
were  so  pretty  and  shiny.  I  told  Papa  that  I  would  like  to  have 
some  rings  like  Rose's,  but  he  just  said,  'Any  fool  can  go  head  over 
heels  in  debt  for  things  he  don't  need,  but  I'm  not  doing  it.  Be- 
sides, I  don't  see  that  rings  mean  that  much.  Why,  with  what  them 
rings  would  cost,  I  could  buy  a  heap  o'  things  I  need  on  the  farm'." 

I  knew  what  Mama  meant.  It  made  me  think  of  the  summer  I 
had  been  laid  up  with  poison  ivy  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Mary  had 
said  something  to  Mama  in  the  kitchen.  "Mama,  why  doesn't  Papa 
joke  around  with  you  the  way  Uncle  Joe  does  Aunt  Rose?  Why 
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doesn't  he  ever  notice  when  you  look  pretty,  or  when  you  fix  some- 
thing to  eat  that  he  likes  real  well?" 

Mama  didn't  answer  for  awhile;  then  she  had  said,  "Why,  Mary, 
honey,  of  course  your  Papa  isn't  like  that;  it  just  isn't  his  way  to 
act  like  your  Uncle  Joe.  But  your  Papa  loves  all  of  us  very  much." 
Mary  had  gone  on  outside  in  a  little  while,  and  then  I  had  heard 
Mama  crying.  I  had  always  been  ashamed  to  tell  her  I  had  heard. 

Mama  moved  very  little  as  she  rocked,  and  her  needle  worked 
the  small  red  and  green  quilt  blocks  together.  No  one  said  anything 
because  we  wanted  Mama  to  go  on.  She  never  finished  telling  any- 
thing if  she  was  interrupted  while  she  was  thinking. 

"Papa  had  finally  said  when  I  mentioned  it  a  couple  more 
times,  'Maybe  when  we've  been  married  about  fifty  years  and  don't 
have  so  many  worries  ahead  of  us,  we'll  see.'  But  he  forgot  all 
about  even  saying  such  a  thing,  and  I  never  mentioned  it  again.  I 
guess  your  Papa  was  right  though  about  rings  not  being  so  im- 
portant. They  didn't  keep  Joe  home  with  Rose;  he  finally  left  with 
that  other  woman." 

"Will  you  put  some  more  wood  on  the  fire,  Albert?  Mama,  what 
is  the  pattern  of  the  quilt  you're  working  on?" 

"This  is  another  Flower  Garden,  Jane.  Isn't  it  pretty?"  She  held 
up  one  of  the  finished  sections,  and  we  all  agreed  that  it  was 
beautiful.  I  never  could  understand  how  such  fine  and  tedious  work 
had  not  ruined  her  eyes  and  nerves  too,  for  that  matter.  Anyway, 
she  had  trunks  galore  full  of  quilts  upstairs.  And  she  had  lavished 
enough  on  us  kids  to  last  us  a  lifetime.  Still  she  sewed  on,  never 
makmg  a  mistake  in  her  stitching. 

Mama  leaned  back,  and  her  rocker  stopped  its  slow  rhythm  for 
a  minute.  She  didn't  say  anything  but  just  gazed  into  the  fire.  I 
could  tell  that  she  was  thinking  about  something.  I  waited.  The 
boys  looked  up  from  their  checker  game,  then  went  on  back  to 
playing. 

"You  know,"  she  began,  "Your  Papa  was  really  a  good  man.  I 
guess  he  was  actually  one  of  the  best  men  the  good  Lord  ever 
created.  You  kids  don't  picture  him  life  that.  It's  the  reason  I'm 
telling  you  now.  Maybe  I'll  never  be  studying  on  it  again;  so  maybe 
I'll  never  tell  Alice  and  the  others.  You  all  always  felt  he  should 
show  more  affection,  but  it  just  wasn't  his  nature.  He  had  been 
brought  up  by  very  stem  parents,  just  the  opposite  of  mine.  And 
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he  believed  the  Good  Book;  so  he  honored  them  and  did  not  de- 
part from  the  way  he  had  been  raised,  as  it  says  a  child  is  to  do." 

Mama  started  rocking  and  began  her  perfect  stitching  again.  I 
felt  that  she  was  talking  more  to  herself  than  to  us,  anyway.  The 
boys  weren't  listening  to  her  at  all;  they  were  absorbed  in  their 
game,  I  couldn't  tell  about  Albert;  he  just  held  his  pipe  in  his 
hand  now,  and  his  lids  were  way  down  on  his  eyes.  Then  he  raised 
them  and  looked  at  me  when  he  knew  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  H 
he  was  sleeping. 

"Your  Papa  was  strict  with  you  kids,  too,"  she  continued.  "I 
used  to  worry  about  that  and  wish  he  would  let  up  a  little  some- 
times. Now  as  I  look  back,  though,  I  see  he  was  right.  None  of  our 
girls  ever  got  into  trouble,  nor  the  boys  never  did  anything  for  us 
to  be  ashamed  of.  And  that's  more  than  I  can  say  for  most  of  the 
other  families  around  here.  Yes — your  Papa  was  nearly  always 
right.  It's  so  lonesome  since  he's  gone  that  I  guess  it  would  be  just 
more  than  I  could  bear  if  he  had  been  more  like  Uncle  Joe.  You 
know  what  I  mean." 

I  smiled  to  myself,  but  I  saw  the  water  which  had  formed  in 
Mama's  eyes.  Yes,  if  Papa  had  been  a  man  who  expressed  his  love 
more  openly,  I  suppose  his  death  would  have  brought  on  Mama's; 
it  almost  had  as  it  was. 

We  didn't  go  to  bed  until  late;  at  least  Mama  said  it  was  late, 
though  it  was  much  earlier  than  we  were  used  to  giving  up  at  home. 
"They  must  be  going  to  wait  until  tomorrow  to  come.  It's  so  late 
I'm  sure  they  are."  We  had  all  taken  her  cue  and  gone  on  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  Albert  and  the  boys  went  out  to  the  bam  to 
look  around  and  said  they  might  go  over  the  hill  and  see  if  they 
could  spot  a  good  tree.  Mama  was  upstairs  checking  on  her  tree 
decorations.  We  had  made  most  of  them  when  we  were  children, 
and  she  still  had  them.  She  had  always  said  she  had  rather  have 
them  than  any  of  the  new  stuff  from  the  stores.  She  always  checked 
them  over  for  any  needed  repairs  before  letting  the  grandchildren 
hang  the  little  ornaments  on  the  tree,  I  was  getting  fruit  out  of  the 
boxes  Albert  had  brought  in  from  the  car  when  I  heard  the  knock 
at  the  door.  "Goodness,  that  must  be  Mary,"  I  thought.  I  dropped 
the  oranges  back  in  the  box  and  hurried  to  the  front  room,  wiping 
my  hands  on  Mama's  big  red-checked  apron,  I  patted  my  hair  in 
place  just  before  I  opened  the  door. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said.  "Is  Mr.  Allen  here?" 
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"No,"  I  replied,  and  before  I  could  tell  him  Papa  was  dead,  he 
interrupted. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry.  I  must  have  the  wrong  place.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  he  lives?" 

"No,  sir,  you  have  the  right  place,  but  Papa  passed  away  in  the 
early  fall.  Is  there  something  I  can  do  for  you?" 

He  looked  confused.  "No — I  mean,  yes.  Last  summer,  Mr.  Al- 
len came  to  our  shop  in  Knoxville  and  bought  a  gift.  He  asked 
that  it  be  delievered  here  about  Christmas." 

I  thought  the  man  must  be  mistaken.  "But  Papa  was  never  in 
Knoxville  in  his  life  except  when  he  was  there  in  the  hospital." 

"Yes.  Yes,  he  was  in  the  hospital  then,  he  said,  but  the  doctors 
had  given  him  a  pass  a  couple  of  times.  I  remember  he  said  some- 
thing about  enjoying  himself  a  few  days  because  he  wouldn't  be 
around  long.  I  thought  he  meant  around  the  city." 

My  mind  raced  back  to  four  months  ago.  We  wouldn't  tell  Papa 
just  how  serious  his  condition  was,  and  he  had  known  all  along. 

"Anyway,  Mr.  Phillips,  my  boss,  suggested  since  I  was  going 
through  here  on  my  way  home  for  Christmas,  it  would  be  much 
nicer  to  deliver  these  than  to  mail  them.  Good  day,  ma'am,  and 
Merry  Christmas." 

"Yes,  and  same  to  you,"  I  faltered  as  he  gave  me  the  small  box. 
He  tipped  his  hat  and  hurried  down  the  steps  to  his  car. 

"Jane,  is  that  Alice  down  there?"  Mother  called  from  the  stairs. 

"No,  Mama,"  I  answered  and  went  back  to  the  kitchen.  I  sat 
in  a  chair  by  the  table  and  took  the  little  box  from  my  apron 
pocket.  I  just  stared  at  it  on  the  table  a  while  before  I  opened  it. 
Under  the  bow  was  a  card.  I  recognized  Papa's  uneven  writing  at 
once — 

"Mama,  even  if  I  can't  be  with  you  this  Christmas,  I'll  be  think- 
ing of  you.  Here  is  a  little  something  you  always  wanted,  and  I 
never  felt  I  could  afford.  Maybe  this  will  help  make  up  for  all  the 
things  I  should  have  done  for  you  and  said  to  you.  Papa." 

I  opened  the  box.  Inside  were  two  rings — one  plain  gold  band 
and  one  with  a  very  small  diamond.  I  knew  this  would  be  just  too 
much. 

I  heard  Mama  coming  down  the  stairs.  I  stuffed  the  bow,  wrap- 
ping paper,  card,  and  box  into  my  pocket.  "Who  were  you  talk- 
ing to,  Jane?" 

"Just  Albert  and  the  boys.  Mama,"  I  lied. 
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That  was  six  years  ago.  I  never  did  have  the  heart  to  give  Mama 
those  rings  and  that  note  which  Papa  had  meant  for  her  to  get 
that  Christmas.  Maybe  I  should  have;  I  don't  know.  I've  worried 
a  lot  about  it,  but  I  just  kept  putting  it  off  until  the  right  time. 

I  guess  the  right  time  was  last  week,  and  I  guess  I  won't  have  to 
worry  about  it  any  more.  Last  week  when  Mama  was  lying  in  her 
coflBn,  I  slipped  the  rings  on  her  finger.  Did  I  see  her  smile  just  a 
little? 


HIPWINDER 

DWIGHT  BrATCHER 

I  can  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  that  fat,  sweating  man. 
He  came  around  the  comer  swaggering  like  drunks  do  when  they 
are  trying  to  act  sober.  I  was  answering  the  telephone  and  asked 
him  to  sit  down  in  the  lobby  for  a  second  until  I  could  check  on 
a  single  room  for  him.  I  hung  up  a  moment  later  and  turned  to- 
ward the  heavy  form  sinking  like  a  gob  of  paste  in  the  large  chair. 

"Can  I  help  you,  sir?"  I  asked. 

He  raised  his  huge  body  up  from  the  chair  and  with  a  grunt 
shufiied  to  the  desk. 

"Yea,"  he  grabbed  his  flabby  throat;  "Ya  got  any  rooms  left?" 

"Sure  do;  just  fill  out  the  register,  and  I'll  try  to  fix  you  up."  I 
noticed  that  his  hands  were  swollen  and  covered  with  long  red 
marks.  He  tore  up  several  registration  cards  before  he  finished 
filling  one  out.  I  took  the  card,  which  was  nothing  but  a  bunch  of 
scribbles,  and  handed  him  a  key  to  room  16.  He  thanked  me  and 
moved  up  the  stairs  like  a  pregnant  hound  carrying  her  last  litter. 
I  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the  average  drunk  during 
my  last  few  months  as  night  auditor  and  desk  clerk  at  the  Rustic 
Lodge.  The  Rustic,  being  located  close  to  some  of  the  better  clubs 
in  town,  gets  many  of  the  upper  class  drunks  on  my  shift.  They 
usually  stay  only  one  night  and  return  home  to  an  angry  wife  the 
next  morning,  but  the  heavy  man  was  different.  He  wasn't  loud, 
and  he  stayed  over  for  several  weeks.  I  didn't  see  him  again  until 
two  nights  later.  I  was  working  around  three  A.M.  on  the  tran- 
script when  I  noticed  him  standing  at  the  desk.  His  eyes  were  very 
red,  and  he  sniffed  a  huge  nose.  He  was  unshaven,  and  his  breath 
smelled  of  cheap  whisky. 
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"What  ya  doin',"  he  mumbled  trying  to  smile. 

"I'm  tryin'  to  get  these  books  to  come  out  right." 

"Boy,  I'm  a  drunk  sonuhfabitch  ya  know."  His  eyes  shook  like 
the  bubble  in  a  carpenter's  level. 

"I  can  see  that."  I  could  tell  he  wasn't  trying  to  be  funny.  He 
had  that  look  of  a  scolded  child  when  I  laughed.  He  wanted  to  tell 
me  his  problems;  I  could  feel  it  coming.  But  somehow  he  was  dif- 
ferent; for  some  reason  I  wanted  to  Hsten.  I  wish  I  hadn't  now. 

"Ya  know  I  been  drunk  for  six  days  now.  I'm  a  sick  man  ya 
know."  He  always  said  his  "You  knows"  very  distinctly  with  poetic 
rhythm. 

"O.  K.  Tell  me  about  it." 

"You  think  I'm  just  the  average  ole  bastard  you  know.  I'm 
na'kidenya  I'm  a  sick  man.  I  hate  to  get  up  in  th'  momin'.  I'm 
goin'  to  the  doctor;  I'm  goin'  take  a  cure;  I'm  na'kidenya."  he 
stammered.  He  was  trying  to  suppress  something;  I  could  tell  by 
the  pitch  of  his  voice.  He  wanted  to  tell  me  something.  I  felt  sorry 
for  him.  I  generally  hate  the  sight  of  these  slobbering  fools.  He 
was  different  though.  He  hadn't  always  been  a  drunk  and  was  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  of  it.  He  really  was  a  sick  man. 

"I  been  married  16  years,  and  that  crazy  woman  just  sits  there; 
she  made  fun  of  me  you  know,"  he  looked  out  the  window.  "Yea, 
she's  a  crazy  one  all  right."  He  started  to  smile.  His  eyes  became 
more  glassy,  and  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  his  heavy  lip  from 
quivering.  He  knew  that  I  noticed  his  sorrow,  and  he  blushed. 

"You  say  she's  crazy.  What  do  you  mean  by  that." 

"Oh,  just  the  way  she  goes  on.  I  send  her  money  ever  day.  I 
saw  her  yesterday.  She  laughed  at  me,  she  calls  me  names,  and  I 
just  give  her  more  money.  I  guess  I'm  the  one  that's  crazy.  Yes- 
terday I  went  to  the  house.  I  sell  cars  you  know.  Sometimes  I  get 
a  good  deal,  ya  know  cash  like.  Well  I  give  her  some  of  my  com- 
mission. You  know  what  she  did?" 

"What?" 

"Well,  she  sneared  up  her  ole  face  and  calls  me  a  fat  sonufabitch. 
She's  crazy  as  a  loom  you  know." 

"Why  don't  you  have  her  committed  to  an  asylum?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  I  still  got  a  lot  of  feeling  for  her.  In  my  heart  you 
know."  He  sat  down  on  a  black  lobby  chair  and  stared  at  the  floor 
for  an  hour  or  more  before  going  up  to  his  room. 
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One  week  later  in  the  same  lobby  the  fat  one  approached.  "Loe" 
he  spat. 

"Man,  you're  up  a  little  late  tonight.  Don't  you  think  you  had 
better  get  some  sleep." 

His  hair  was  matted  down  with  dull  oil,  and  he  was  wearing  the 
same  old  blue  serge  suit  that  he  checked  in  with.  His  eyes  were 
swollen  almost  shut  with  dark  circles  cut  by  scores  of  tiny  creases. 
He  wore  no  tie  and  slippers  with  no  socks.  He  looked  worse  than 
I  had  ever  seen  him.  He  had  lost  all  reason  and  spat  broken  sen- 
tences in  a  fusion  of  elation  and  fear. 

"Looky  here  what  I  got  today";  he  opened  his  coat  pocket.  "I 
got  it  for  myself."  I  looked  into  his  coat  pocket  at  a  small  ball  of 
fur.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  only  his  fur  gloves  turned  inside  out, 
but  it  moved.  The  pupply  stuck  its  head  out  of  the  fat  man's  pocket 
and  yawned  curling  his  tongue  in  a  straining  jerk  that  shook  the 
stained  serge  flap.  He  licked  his  nose  and  snorted  a  little  cough. 

"Where  in  the  hell  did  you  get  that?"  I  asked. 

"Got  him  on  the  road;  cars  was  tryin  to  run  him  down.  I  got 
papers  on  him.  I  got  papers  on  the  ole  boy.  I  got  lots  of  feelin 
for  him.  In  my  heart  ya  know."  He  tugged  at  the  pup's  ears  with 
huge  calloused  hands.  He  smiled  for  the  first  time  in  weeks. 

"Me  an  ole  Hipwinder's  got  lots  in  common";  he  gazed  at  me. 

"Hipwinder?" 

"Yea,  I  always  carry  him  in  my  hip  pocket  like  this,  and  he 
winds  around  in  there." 

"Sure  is  a  cute  little  rascal." 

He  walked  toward  the  staircase.  The  puppy  poked  his  head  out 
hke  a  young  kangaroo.  The  fat  man  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 

"Been  any  calls?" 

"No." 

Tears  started  streaming  down  his  purple  veined  cheeks.  I 
couldn't  look  at  him  cry  and  turned  away.  His  words  stung  my  ears. 

"By  God!  BY  GOD!  I  GOT  FEELIN!"  he  reeled,  then  whis- 
pered loud,  "I  got  powerful  feelin!" 

Three  nights  after  he  had  shown  me  the  pup  I  noticed  him 
bothering  a  young  couple  out  front.  The  fellow  and  his  girl- 
friend were  waiting  for  a  cab,  and  the  fat  man  was  yelling  some- 
ting  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The  young  man  motioned  to  me  with 
the  wave  of  an  arm.  I  grabbed  my  coat  and  rushed  out  on  the 
sidewalk. 
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"Can  you  get  this  idiot  away  from  me?"  The  young  man  squinted 
in  the  wind. 

"I  was  tryin'  to  tell  ya'U  bout  LOVE,  smart  boy." 

"Come  on  man,  let's  get  inside,  and  you  can  tell  me  about  it, 
O.  K.?" 

I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  maneuvered  him  through  the 
door.  It  was  cold,  and  the  warmth  from  the  inside  brought  a  deep 
wheeze  on  the  lips  of  the  stumbling  man. 

"Gonna  help  me  to  my  room  boy?"  he  whispered. 

"Sure." 
He  spoke  in  whispers  as  we  moved  down  the  hallway.  "Ever  thin' 
bugs  a  man,  even  taste." 

"What'ya  mean?"  He  was  getting  heavy. 

"The  feelin'  ya  have  when  you  taste  somethin'  but  can't  tell 
what  it  is;  I  mean  like  ya  once  tasted  it  before,  but  it  wasn't  the 
same  thing  as  you  tasted  now,  but  it  tastes  like  what  ya  tasted  be- 
fore. I  mean  what  ya  tasted  before  has  gUmmerins  of  what  ya 
tasted  now;  hell  I  don't  know." 

We  reached  his  room,  and  I  opened  the  door  with  my  pass  key. 
His  room  looked  much  like  he  did.  The  desk  was  cluttered  with 
blue  envelopes,  letters,  cigarette  butts,  and  an  occasional  splotch 
of  ashes  ground  in  a  wet  ring  where  a  glass  once  stood.  He  low- 
ered himself  to  the  bed  and  began  unlacing  his  shoes.  The  puppy 
would  make  quick  pokes  from  under  the  bed  at  his  hands. 

The  fat  man  seemed  to  forget  I  was  in  the  room.  He  crawled  on 
the  floor  and  between  laughs  growled  at  the  yelping  pup.  They 
seemed  quite  happy.  It  lasted  only  a  minute. 

"I'm  in  deep  wit  her  boy."  His  eyes  became  salve. 

"Your  wife?"  I  asked  holding  up  a  picture  of  a  rather  nice  look- 
ing middle  aged  woamn.  There  were  finger  prints  and  smudges  cov- 
ering the  frame. 

"Yea,  you  think  she  is  nice,  but  she  ain't." 

"What  really  is  the  matter  with  you?"  I  couldn't  help  myself. 

"Long  story,  too  long;  I  talked  to  her  last  week.  Said  she  would 
call  or  come  by  if  she  changed  her  mind.  I  got  feelin'."  He  laid 
back  on  the  bed.  As  I  was  slipping  out  the  door,  he  raised  up. 
"I'll  give  her  all  she  wants;  money,  by  dem;  rings;  I'll  forgive  her, 
man.  Have  her  come  to  me?"  I  closed  the  door  and  left. 

Another  week  of  constant  drinking  made  the  fat  man  subhuman. 
One  night,  however,  he  walked  in  the  door  straighter  than  usual. 
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"Been  any  calls  for  a  drunk  sonufabitch  like  me?" 

"No." 

"I  still  got  a  room  here  don't  I?" 

"Sure." 

"You  won't  tell  anybody  if  I  tell  you  something,  will  ya?"  His 
eyes  became  more  piercing. 

"No,"  I  answered,  eager  to  hear  what  seemed  important. 

"I'm  leavin'  this  Goddamned  place;  I'm  drawin  all  my  money 
out  of  the  bank  morrow  and  sellin  all  my  cars  off  the  lot,  and 
I'm  leavin'.  Leavin'  that  crazy  woman.  I  didn't  get  any  calls?  Any 
calls  for  a  man  in  room  16;  any  yet?" 

"No,  no  calls  at  all." 

"I'm  leavin  tomorrow  with  Hipwinder." 

"Tomorrow  you  say." 

"I'll  be  checkin  out  tomorrow;  all  my  friends  said,  'Frank,  you 
ain't  gonna  do  hit.'  I  said  I  wuz  an  by  God  me  an  Hipwinder's 
leavin."  His  coat  pocket  was  moving. 

"I'll  have  your  bill  ready  early." 

"Goddamn  right,  I  like  you,  so  does  Hipwinder." 

"I'm  glad." 

"I'm  leavin  tomorrow.  I  sent  word.  She  knows."  He  banged  his 
fist  on  the  desk  like  a  soap  opera  actor.  "Are  you  sure?  Goddamm 
I  love  that  bitch.  I  love  you  boy.  Level  with  me  an  ole  Hipwinder." 

I  looked  up  at  him,  and  the  only  words  I  could  choke  out  were 
"I'm  sorry." 

"Look  again  for  room  16. 1  got  powerful  feelin!" 

"I  wish  I  could  do  something  sir."  He  walked  away  before  I 
could  finish. 

The  next  morning  I  was  dressing  for  work.  The  radio  blared. 
"This  is  Bill  Norris  with  the  city  News.  The  zoo  bought  two  seals 
with  the  proceeds  from  a  recent  dance.  City  council  passed  a  dog 
leash  law  for  the  Southern  district.  Today  Frank  Billins,  used 
car  dealer,  was  found  dead  in  a  gas  filled  room  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Rustic  Lodge.  Police  found  a  small  dog  on  the  outside  window 
sill  of  the  room.  The  force  was  summoned  by  the  hotel  manager 
when  Billins'  wife  discovered  the  body  early  this  morning  .  .  . 
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STORMS  END  AND  STORMS  BEGBS 

Kenn  Keith 

. .  .  don't  weep  for  me, 

dear  brother, 

save  your  tears  for  those  in 

sin .  . . 

. . .  the  pain! 

Dear  God,  the  pain  was  unbearable!  Had  she  really  endured  it 
for  so  long?  But  them,  the  pain  would  soon  be  over.  The  knowl- 
edge was  in  her  and  around  her. 

...  in  her  . . . 

The  cancer  was  in  her.  Cancer  is  and  cancer  will  be.  Life  is  a  doc- 
tor's scalpel.  But  not  God's.  Not  God's  Not  God's. 

. .  .  around  her  .  . . 

They  stood  around  her:  those  she  loved.  Neal.  Annie.  Robbie. 
Her  husband  and  her  children  stood  around  her.  Judgment  was  on 
their  faces.  She'd  been  judged  and  found  dying.  Silly.  Silly. 

Her  breathing  was  forced.  She  was  tired  of  forcing.  Should  she 
let  go?  No!  A  moment  more  and  them  .  . . 

.  .  .  she  was  screaming,  screaming,  screaming  but  she  knew  she 
wasn't  screaming  because  she  wasn't  screaming  . . . 
. . .  was  a  child  again  . .  . 

She  was  a  child  and  she  was  at  her  mother's  side  and  her  mother 
was  saying,  "Clara,  let  go  of  me,  I'm  trying  to  cook.  Clara.  Clara!" 
But  she  didn't  let  go,  for  this  was  her  mother,  and  she  loved  her 
so . . . 
...  for  those  in  . . . 

She  and  her  mother  and  father  sat  in  a  pew  at  the  church,  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  her  aunt.  The  choir  was  singing,  "Don't 
Weep  For  Me,  Dear  Brother,  Save  Your  Tears  For  Those  In  Sin." 
She  shuddered  and  took  her  mother's  hand.  Someday,  she,  too, 
would  die.  She,  Clara,  would  die.  She  didn't  want  to  die.  She  didn't 
want  to  die, 

.  . .  DON'T  WANT  TO  DIE! 

.  .  .  she  felt  herself  shout  the  words.  Neal  was  beside  her  and  hold- 
ing her  hand.  Tears  were  falling  from  very  red  eyes.  She  was  sad 
that  Red  Eyes  were  crying:  Neal's  eyes  were  red  and  crying. 

Her  son's  eyes,  too,  and  her  daughter's  eyes  were  crying.  Robbie 
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and  Annie.  Little  Robbie.  Tall  Annie,  towering  over  him  as  they 
stood,  side  by  side,  judging  her. 

She  wondered  if  Neal  could  care  for  them  properly  now.  She 
wondered,  and  the  room  became  darker  and  darker  and.  .  .  . 

The  night  was  serene  and  beautiful.  A  death-pale  moon  hung 
amid  hundreds  of  gleaming  stars,  while  a  summer  wind  moved  sil- 
ently through  greenly-clothed  trees.  Occasionally,  thunder  rumbled 
from  the  heights  or  depths  of  somewhere,  as  if  it  were  a  hungry 
animal,  growling  for  food.  A  silverly  coolness  of  lighting  dashed 
merrily  around  the  edges  of  the  night,  like  fine  lace  on  a  dark- 
blue  napkin. 

Down  a  darkened  street  through  the  complacent  night,  Neal 
Martin  weaved  drunkenly.  He  was  hot,  and  he  tugged  at  the  collar 
of  his  shirt  in  an  attempt  to  rid  himself  of  heat.  He  was  angry,  and 
bitter.  The  damn  kid  was  at  Annie's  again.  He  was  always  at 
Annie's.  Never  home.  Never  home  where  he  belonged.  Never  home 
with  his  Daddy.  Never  home  when  his  Daddy  came  home.  Well, 
he'd  get  the  damn  kid  tonight  and  every  other  night  that  the  damn 
kid  went  to  Annie's. 

It  was  all  Annie's  fault,  because  she  was  poisoning  Robbie's 
mind  against  his  own  Daddy.  Poisoning  his  mind.  Her  and  Fred. 
Poison.  Well,  he'd  show  the  damn  kid,  and  Annie  and  Fred,  too. 
Show  them.  Damn.  Robbie.  Annie. 

Neal  stopped  and  looked  up  at  the  sky.  Putting  his  head  back 
made  him  diz2y,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  might  fall.  Clara.  Clara,  why 
did  you  die?  Why,  Clara?  Wind  tore  tears  from  his  eyes. 

His  unsteady  pace  never  faltered  until,  reaching  Annie's  walk, 
he  turned  and  started  toward  the  dark  house. 

THE  NIGHT  WAS  SERENE  AND  BEAUTIFUL. 

The  room  was  hot  and  sticky,  despite  the  fact  that  the  two  win- 
dows in  it  were  open.  Anne  Wayne  lay  in  the  room  on  a  bed  whose 
sheets  were  wrinkled  and  faintly  damp  from  tossing,  turning  and 
perspiring.  Anne  prayed  for  sleep.  She  had  taken  two  sleeping 
pills  an  hour  earlier,  and  she  vaguely  wondered  if  what  the  doctor 
had  said  about  her  becoming  immune  to  their  effects  was  true. 

She  turned,  for  the  fifth  time,  to  her  other  side,  pumped  up  her 
pillow,  and  settled  herself.  She  knew  why  she  couldn't  sleep.  Soon, 
Daddy  would  return  home  from  a  drinking  bout,  find  Robbie  not 
there,  and  come  to  get  him.  Home.  She  thought  of  the  home  Daddy 
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and  Robbie  shared:  two  dirty  basement  rooms.  Home.  Was  it  any 
wonder  that  Robbie  fled  to  her,  Fred,  and  the  children  at  every 
given  moment? 

Robbie.  Such  a  lonely  boy.  And  strange.  He  had  been  neither 
before  their  mother  had  died.  Mama.  He  had  been  a  happy  child. 
Mama.  Then,  death.  Mama.  Daddy  had  tried,  at  first,  to  be  both 
a  mother  and  a  father  to  Robbie,  but  had  soon  given  up  the  at- 
tempt and  had  stopped  even  being  a  father.  Drunk.  She  and  Fred 
had  offered  to  take  Rob,  but  Daddy  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  Drunk. 
So,  Robbie  had  changed  until  now,  six  years  later,  he  seemed  to 
hate  everyone.  Everyone  except  herself.  He  loved  her  fiercely. 
Mama.  No  wonder,  though.  She  had  been  seventen  when  their 
mother  had  died.  Robbie  had  been  eight.  So  she  became  a  mother 
to  him.  And  she  worried  about  him. 

Worry.  She  worried  about  everyone  and  everything.  She  worried 
about  Daddy  and  Fred  and  Robbie  and  Junie  and  Freddy,  Jr.  And 
herself.  Hadn't  her  mother  died  with  cancer,  and  mightn't  she, 
also,  die  with  it?  Mama.  She  knew  that  it  was  hereditary,  no  matter 
what  Dr.  Bell  said.  Dr.  Bell  did  try  to  help  her,  though.  Those  two 
weeks  in  the  hospital  had  relieved  some  of  the  pressure.  She  was 
less  tense  when  she  returned  home.  But  she  had  missed  Fred  and 
the  children  so  much.  Funny.  While  in  the  hospital,  she  could 
hardly  imagine  having  told  Dr.  Bell  that  she  might  hurt  the  chil- 
dren. Funny.  Crazy  people  hurt  their  children.  She  wasn't  crazy. 
Fred  told  her.  Every  week  the  doctor  told  her.  She  wasn't  crazy. 

She  sighed,  thinking  of  Fred,  and  wished  that  he  weren't  work- 
ing, and  were  there  with  her.  She  turned  for  the  sixth  time.  Daddy 
would  arrive  soon.  Drunk. 

Daddy.  He,  too,  had  changed  since  her  mother's  death.  When 
she  died,  it  had  destroyed  him.  He  began  to  drink.  To  seek  her 
mother  in  a  bottle.  She  wasn't  there.  Mama.  Daddy  had  spent  all 
the  money  which,  over  the  years,  had  been  carefully  hoarded,  and 
had  lost  the  job  he'd  held  for  twenty  years.  Drunk.  Now,  he  worked 
where  and  when  he  could,  loved  strange  faces  in  bars,  lived  with 
Robbie  in  a  dirty  basement  apartment,  and  drank.  Daddy.  Drunk. 

Then  she  heard  the  scraping  of  feet  on  the  porch,  and  she  got 
up  so  that  she  might  open  the  door  before  the  bell  began  wildly 
ringing,  and  the  children  awoke.  Mama. 

"Robbie,"  Annie's  voice  wafted  up  the  stairs,  "Robbie,  Honey, 
Daddy's  here.  He  wants  you  to  go  home  with  him.  I  told  him  you 
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were  sleeping,  but  he's  drunk,  and  I  don't  feel  like  fighting  with  him 
tonight.  I  guess  you'd  better  get  dressed  and  come  on  down." 

Immediately  Robert  Martin  was  awake.  He  raised  himself  from 
the  bed,  swung  his  feet  over  the  side,  and  sat.  His  mind  was  tired 
and  sad.  Why  did  Daddy  have  to  come?  Why?  Couldn't  he  stay 
away,  just  once?  Annie's  house  was  clean  and  never  smelled  musty. 
Fred  was  good  to  him,  and  little  Junie  and  Freddy,  Jr.  were  fun  to 
tell  stories  to.  He  liked  to  tell  stories.  Pretending  was  fun. 

He'd  been  pretending  for  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  When 
his  mother  had  died,  it  was  fun,  at  first.  He  used  to  pretend  that 
she  was  on  a  long  trip,  and  he  looked  forward  to  her  coming  home. 
She  never  came.  Death  stopped  being  fun.  The  day  he  finally  de- 
cided that  she  wasn't  coming  home,  he'd  begun  to  pretend  even 
harder.  Mom  was  a  movie  star.  Mom  was  an  acrobat.  (Mama  was 
dead.)  Mom  was  a  lady  lion  tamer.  Mom  was  a  lady  pilot.  (Mama 
was  dead.)  Mom  was,  was,  was — he  never  said  it — dead. 

But  then,  he  had  Annie.  Now  she  was  his  mother  and  her  home 
was  his  home.  But  Daddy  always  came.  And  he'd  be  drunk.  And 
he'd  lean  on  Robbie  all  the  way  home.  And  people,  if  there  were 
any,  would  stare.  And  when  they  had  to  cross  streets,  Daddy  would 
yell  at  cars  and  play  bullfighter  and  laugh.  And  when  they  got  to 
the  dirty  basement  apartment.  Daddy  would  talk  about  Mama  and 
cry.  And  tell  Robbie  that  he  had  been  a  mistake.  And  that  his 
birth  had  killed  her.  And  Robbie  would  sleep  on  his  side  all  night 
to  keep  from  smelling  Daddy's  breath.  And  in  the  morning,  it 
would  start  again.  Daddy  would  fuss  about  the  dirty  apartment  and 
fuss  because  Robbie  was  never  home  and  fuss  about  Annie  and 
Fred. 

Tears  welled  in  Robbie's  eyes  as  he  began  to  dress.  He  pulled 
on  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  pants  and,  carrying  his  shoes  in  his  hand, 
went  down  the  steep  attic  steps  into  the  light  of  the  kitchen.  He 
sat  at  the  table  to  put  on  his  shoes. 

On  the  table  lay  a  long,  thin  knife.  When  he'd  finished  with  his 
shoes,  he  carried  the  knife  to  a  cabinet  in  the  corner  and  dropped 
it  in  a  drawer. 

He  moved  through  the  house  to  the  living  room.  Annie  and 
Daddy  were  there.  They  were  arguing.  Robbie  was  sad  that  it  was 
always  this  way  with  Daddy  and  Annie.  Since  his  mother  had  died, 
they  had  been  fighting  about  one  thing  or  the  other.  Mostly  about 
him,  however.  As  he  stood  in  the  doorway  and  watched  the  two — 
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the  small  woman  whom  he  loved  and  the  huge  man  with  whom  he 
lived — throwing  words  at  one  another,  a  raw,  metalic  taste  filled 
his  mouth  and  his  eyes  with  pain.  But,  as  he  said,  "Come  on. 
Dad,  let's  go  home,"  no  emotion  was  conveyed.  Only  a  vast, 
empty,  impassiveness. 

Serenity  had  fled  from  the  night.  Clouds,  whose  aim  seemed 
destructive,  had  hidden  the  moon  and  were  roaming  the  sky  with 
a  surging  freedom.  Stars  had  settled  closer  to  the  belly  of  their 
creator  and  were  no  longer  visible.  The  soft  wind  had  become  a 
roar,  and  the  complacent  thunder  a  tumultuous  shout.  Lightning, 
jagged  as  glass,  had  risen  from  the  horizon  and  now  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  sky,  hurling  down  its  name.  Aliveness  reigned:  violent 
aliveness. 

Through  the  new-night,  Neal  ran,  his  breathing  heavy  and  dry. 
Drunkenness  had  left  him,  and  painful  soberity  was  upon  him. 
God!  What  had  it  come  to?  Robbie.  Annie.  Robbie,  why  did  you 
do  it?  Why  had  Robbie  done  it?  And  Annie?  Annie,  why?  Clara! 
Why  did  you  die?  Why?  Clara  Annie  Robbie!  His  mind  closed  in 
on  itself. 

He  stopped  running,  steadied  himself  on  a  lightpost,  and  looked 
up  at  the  mad  sky.  Blood  on  his  hands  and  arms  seemed  unreal 
in  the  glare  of  the  light.  He  grapsed  the  post  with  his  hand,  pulled 
himself  to  it  and,  leaning  his  head  against  it,  cried,  rackingly,  as 
only  some  can  do.  He  shook  there  for  several  minutes,  then  he 
raised  his  head  and  wiped  blood  and  tears  from  his  face.  He  re- 
leased the  light,  put  his  bloody  hands  in  his  pockets,  and,  hunch- 
ing his  shoulders  against  his  life,  walked  down  the  street  to  the 
basement  apartment  he  called  home. 

The  thunder  shouted,  called  and  moaned.  The  wind  and  light- 
ning ran  hopelessly. 

SERENITY  HAD  FLED  FROM  THE  NIGHT. 

Anne  stood  in  the  now-cooling  bedroom  before  a  closet  door. 
She  breathed  rapidly  and  rubbed  at  her  head.  Her  head  hurt  so. 
Pain.  Voices  inside  were  calling  to  her.  Mama.  She  couldn't  quite 
make  them  out,  but  they  were  there,  calling.  Mama.  A  trickle  of 
blood  had  started  from  the  corner  of  her  mouth,  but  had  dried  be- 
fore it  could  drip  from  her  chin.  A  small  swelling  appeared  above 
her  left  eye  as  the  lightning  ran  through  the  room,  painting  her 
face  white.  Voices.  Her  head  hurt  so. 
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Should  she  use  It?  She  wondered  if  she  should.  Fred  had  said 
It  was  to  be  used  when  something  threatened  her  or  the  children. 
Well,  the  children  were  safe,  but  she  had  been  hurt.  She  and  Rob- 
bie. And  Daddy.  Drunk.  Mama.  She  had  failed  Robbie.  Robbie 
would  be  hurt  most  by  it.  By  what  had  happened.  By  the  terrible 
thing  which  had  happened  to  her  and  Daddy  and  him.  Robbie 
would  be.  Hurt.  Should  she  use  It?  Fred  might  be  mad  and  the 
doctor  might  be  mad.  But  that  couldn't  be  helped.  Yes,  she'd  use 
It  for  Robbie  and  It  would  do  for  him  what  going  to  the  hospital 
had  done  for  her.  Relieve  the  pressure.  Relief.  She  would  use  It 
and  fix  everything  for  Robbie.  Settle  it  for  him.  Settle  the  horrible 
thing  which  had  happened  to  all  of  them. 

The  voices  reached  a  peak  in  her  head  and  she  recognized  the 
voice  of  her  mother.  Calling  her!  Mama!  Mama!  She  giggled, 
stepped  forward,  and  opened  the  closet  door.  Mama.  The  lightning 
ran  and  ran  and  ran. 

Robbie  lay  crying  under  a  huge  tree  in  the  loud  night.  Never  in 
his  life  had  he  felt  so  alone.  Not  even  when  his  mother  had  died. 
Then,  he'd  had  Annie  and  Daddy  and  pretending.  Now,  he  had 
no  one. 

He  thought  of  faces.  And  blood.  And  the  knife.  He  thought  of 
the  blood. 

He  had  come  into  the  living  room.  Daddy  was  there,  and  Annie 
was  there,  and  Annie  was  scolding  Daddy  for  the  way  he  was 
ruining  his  life  and  for  the  way  he  was  ruining  Robbie's  life. 
Daddy  swore  and  told  her  that  she  didn't  love  him.  Nobody  loved 
him.  Not  Robbie,  either,  because  she  and  Fred  were  poisoning  his 
mind  against  his  own  Daddy.  Annie  said  that  was  silly,  but  how 
could  they  be  expected  to  love  somebody  who  caused  them  noth- 
ing but  worry  and  pain.  Robbie  had  asked  Daddy  to  please  come 
home  with  him,  but  Daddy  had  said  to  shut  up  and  had  slapped 
him.  Annie  screamed  that  she  would  kill  Daddy  for  that.  Daddy 
laughed  and  laughed  and  laughed  and  he  got  red  in  the  face  and 
tears  ran  onto  his  shirt.  Then  Daddy  stopped  laughing,  and  he  told 
Annie  that  she  was  craz}'  and  that  Fred  had  put  her  away.  Annie 
cried  and  rubbed  her  head  and  cried  and  rubbed  her  head.  She 
started  calling  Daddy  drunk,  drunk,  drunk  and  rubbing  her  head 
drunk,  drunk  drunk.  Then  Daddy  hit  Annie,  and  she  fell  and  then 
was  up.  Then  a  maze  of  faces  floating  around.  Daddy's  face  and 
Annie's  face  and  sometimes  Mama's  face.  Then,  the  knife. 
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He  had  run  to  the  kitchen  and  had  got  the  knife  and  was  be- 
tween Daddy  and  Annie,  and  he  was  cutting  at  Daddy's  face  and 
arms  and  hands,  and  Daddy  wasn't  hitting  Annie  any  more  but 
was  standing  looking  at  Robbie  crying  son  son  son,  and  Annie  was 
screaming  at  Robbie  to  stop  and  was  pulling  at  his  arm  which  was 
cutting  with  the  knife  and  was  making  Daddy  bleed,  and  then 
Annie  stopped  pulling  on  his  arm  and  was  just  standing  there  cry- 
ing Daddy  Daddy  Daddy,  but  Daddy  was  running  out  the  door 
saying  God  God  God  son  son  son. 

Now  Robbie  was  out  in  the  night,  under  a  tree.  In  Annie's  back 
yard.  Robbie  prayed  for  death.  It  would  be  so  nice.  He'd  get  away 
from  it  all,  then.  Mama.  Daddy.  Annie.  He  stopped  crying  and 
sat  up.  He  looked  at  the  house. 

The  back  door  was  open  and  light  poured  from  it  and  fell  on 
the  ground.  As  he  watched,  Annie  stepped  into  the  light  and,  open- 
ing the  screen  door,  called  him. 

"Robbie?  Robbie,  are  you  out  there?  Now,  I  know  you're  out 
there.  Come  in.  It's  over  now,  Honey.  I'm  going  to  fix  it  for  you. 
Me  and  Mama.  Honey,  come  in.  We'll  fix  it."  Her  voice  was  a 
plea  and  unnaturally  soft, 

Robbie  raised  himself,  looked  at  the  black,  black  sky,  and 
started  toward  the  house,  and  Annie  standing  at  the  back  door. 
Annie  would  help  him.  He  loved  Annie.  Mama.  Daddy. 

The  rain  began  as  Robbie  moved  toward  the  house.  It  beat 
down,  and  Robbie  was  wet  before  he  had  taken  two  steps.  The 
rain  fell  from  his  hair  into  his  eyes,  and  he  could  hardly  see.  But 
he  could  see  Annie,  as  he  approached  her.  He  saw  her  raise  her 
arm  and  saw,  in  the  light,  the  gun.  He  opened  his  mouth  to  tell 
her  that  he  loved  her  and  didn't  hate  Daddy,  but  a  sudden  noise  in 
his  head  stiffled  the  intention. 

.  .  .  until  morning  comes, 

and  shadows  flee  .  . . 

.  .  .  in  the  cold  ground  she  was  and  there  was  no  separation  of  the 

two,  save  for  a  man-made  box  .  .  . 

.  .  .  a  sinking  of  earth,  above  her,  gave  evidence  of  passing  time  .  .  . 

.  ,  .  long  wilted  flowers  were  now  brown  stalks  of  dust,  flirting  in 

a  rusty  tin  cup  standing  on  three  legs  .  . . 

. . .  until . . . 
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...  a  stone,  moss-covered,  bore  the  legend:  Until  Morning  Comes 
And  Shadows  Flee,  Sleep,  Dear  Woman,  Sleep  .  .  . 
.  .  .  and  inside? 

Inside  a  throb  in  the  breast  and  a  sob  in  the  throat.  Inside  a 
lovely  vacuum  of  death  inserted  by  the  Hand. 
Inside  and  inside? 
.  .  .  sleep,  dear,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  might  a  voice  be  heard?  A  woman's:  Mama.  Mama.  I  thought 
I  heard  you  calling  me.  I  thought  I  heard  you  telling  me  to  do  it. 
I  thought  I  did,  Mama.  Mama,  tell  them  to  let  me  go  home.  Tell 
them.  Mama.  Mama?  Mama?  A  man's:  Clara,  Clara,  Clara  .  .  . 
give  me  another  beer  .  .  .  Clara,  Clara,  Clara  .  .  . 
.  .  .  no,  no.  A  voice  is  not  heard.  Pleas  and  cries  are  not  resounded. 

SLEEP,  DEAR  WOMAN,  SLEEP. 
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